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INTRODUCTION 


1. UFE OF MACAULAY 

Tliomas Babington Macaulay was bom at Rothley 

Temple in Leicestershire in 1800. 

Birth and parental . He Was remarkably fortunate in the 

circumstances of his life and was 
happy in the possession of God-fearing but tender parents 
who could wisely train their gifted child without spoiling 
him by over-indulgence. His mother knew the right method 
of bringing up her children by combining a firm discipline 
with love and affection. Early in his life she taught him 
the useful lesson that he should mend his compositions 
after due thought and reflection. She wrote to advise him 
when at school that he was to spare no time or trouble 
to render each piece as perfect as he could and then he 
was to leave the event without any anxious thought. For 
a facile writer like Macaulay this advice proved invaluable 
in his later life. His father, Zachary Macaulay, was 
one of that inner circle through whose diligent labours 
and self-sacrifice the cruel system of slavery was abolished 
throughout the British Empire. The elder Mr. Macaulay 
had acquired his knowledge of the evils of the slave- 
system as the manager of a slave-plantation in Jamaica and 
this knowledge induced him to give up a lucrative career 
in order that he might devote himself wholly to the interest 
of the slaves. The son of. such a man grew up in an 
atmosphere of devotion to public duty and of ceaseless 
labour for objects entirely unselfish. 
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Macaulay’s education might be said to have begun 

at a private school kept by Mr. 

School-life. * Preston. He was sent there when 

he was 12 ye 2 u:s of age and re¬ 
mained there for five years. Already he had given some 
instances of his wonderful precocity and he is said to 
have written portions of a heroic poem even before he 
came to school. Moreover, he is said to have begun a 
history of the world while he was yet in his teens. He 
had one great asset in his unerring memory which 
enabled him to remember the contents of a page which 
he had simply glanced at. In his later life he is reported 
to have said that if the Paradise Lost were destroyed, he 
could restore it from memory. Again, it was in these 
early years that Macaulay developed that passion for 
study which played so prominent a part in his later life. 

In 1818 he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 

where he gained considerable dis- 
University career. tinction although he was once pluck¬ 
ed for his distaste for mathematical 
studies. He secured the Craven scholarship, gained 
other medals and prizes and made his mark as a good 
classical scholar. He was elected a fellow of Trinity in 
1824. But more important than these literary attainments 
was the influence of the assembly of undergraduates in 
whose company he was thrown during these university 
days. Some of those young men were not unworthy to 
nteasure themselves against him and among these we 
might notice H. N. Coleridge, Praed, the wit and poet, 
and Charles Austin. From these men Macaulay learnt 
that there were many ways of looking at great problems 
and he thus passed the bounds of the narrow prejudices of 
his early age. 
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Macaulay was called to the bar soon after he left 

Cambridge ; but Ms literary life may 
^ ^ *»'8un Wore this. 

He had already gained prizes for 
two English poems and while he was still at the University 
he contributed regularly to Knight*s Quarterly Magazine, 
His first contribution to the Edinburgh Review was 
an Essay on Milton which won for him a sort of a 
meteoric fame. The connection with this paper was 
continued for nearly twenty years and the product is 
a collection of literary compositions, one of the richest 
that a journal can boast of. But this journalistic fame 
was valuable to Macaulay in smother direction for it 
opened to him the door to politics. In 1830 he entered 
the House of Commons as the Whig member for Caine 
and his oratorical power soon raised him into promi¬ 
nence. His first speech, that on the Reform Bill, showed 
the stuff that he was made of and it began to be remarked 
that this clever man was more at home with his tongue 
than even with his pen and the rapidity of speech suited 
his impetuous genius more than literaiy composition. 
But he did not relinquish his labours in the latter direc¬ 
tion during these years of political activity. A genuine 
man of letters as he was, he felt that the days and nights 
spent in the House of Commons were lost to literature. 
Thus while he was discharging. his official duties and 
making his mark in society as one of the cleverest wits 
and talkers of the days, he wrote for the Edinburgh Review 
papers of such merit as those on **Hallarn s History** and 
**Lord Chatham,** 


It must not be imagined, however, that Macaulay 

was moving along a smooth path 
of worldly life v/ith no experience 


Dome.stic events. 
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of its thorns and miseries. The firm of which his father 
was the senior partner had failed and the burden pf 
maintaining the whole family had fallen on Macaulay's 
shoulders. Thus he had to struggle with poverty all 
these years and was glad to accept a seat on the Supreme 
Council of India in 1834. 


Macaulay came out to India with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of making money. But during 
Indian career. years that he was OUt here 

he did at least two things worth noticing. As President 
of the Committee of Public Instruction he introduced the 


system of Western education through the medium of 
English in place of the oriental system used in the past, 
and it is only to-day that the good of an English medium 
is being questioned. As Professor Walker has put it. 
“He had an overweening confidence in the wisdom of 
the West and did not adequately appreciate the enor¬ 
mous difficulty of replacing an ancient civilisation by 
another." But the system is here even now for good 
or for evil. His other great Indian work can be praised 
in a more unqualified way. It was he who drafted the 
Indian Penal Code, which revised by his successors, 
came into operation in 1862. Eminent lawyers like Sir 
James Fitz-James Stephen have borne emphatic testimony 
to the thoroughness of 'this work and the grasp it shows 
of crin^inal law. So it must be said that he set his stamp 
very deeply on the progress of India and as Mr. Woodrow 
says "seldom does it fall to one man to be at once the 


chief Educator and the chief Lawgiver of a vast nation." 
—^After four years of residence in India, Macaulay 
returned to England in 1838 with means which enabled 
him to be independent for the rest of his life. 
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After his return to Europe he went out for an Italian 

tour and at the end of this he was 
^^^Return to political elected to the Hbuse of Commons 

as a member for Edinburgh and 
appointed a cabinet minister as the Secretary of War. 
Tbe fall of the Whig ministry in 1841 deprived him of 
his office but he remained a member of Parliament till 
1847. It was in this year that he lost his seat in con¬ 
sequence of his tolerant attitude with regard to the Roman 
Catholics. The previous year he had been given the 
post of the Paymaster-General ; but he lost it along with 
his seat. This apparent loss, however, was greatly 
beneficial to him inasmuch as it left him free to devote 


himself to literature. Already in 1842 he had brought 
out his Lays of Ancient Rome, a volume of stirring verse 
which though not ranking among the highest poetry, well 
deserved its popularity and has since coimnended itself 
to all classes of readers. A vigour and directness of 
speech, a singular purity of diction and a clear impression 
of the subject-matter go to make up for the absence of 
the higher poetic qualities. This work was followed in 
1843 by a collective edition of the Essays reprinted from 
the Edinburgh and in the next year his connection of 
twenty years with that paper ceased. 

Now the plan which he had before formed of writing 


History. 


a history of England began to 
materialise. He had intended to 


write a history of England from the Revolution of 1689 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. But actually 
he began from James II (with several preliminary 
chapters) and the first two volumes came out in 1848. 
The success of the book was immense and nearly 
20,000 copies were sold off within a few months after 
publication. But great as this success was, it was 
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eclipsed by that of the next two volumes of 1855, of 
which the whole edition of 25,000 was sold off before 
being printed. Iif the meanwhile the people of ELdinburgh 
had offered him the seat he had lost in 1847 and he 
was returned for the city in 1852. But though he re¬ 
entered Parliament, he refused a seat in the Cabinet and 
gave up active politics for good. Other honours came 
showering on him. He was raised to peerage in 1857 
as Baron Macaulay of Rothley and public assemblies of 
various countries sought to honour him. But his health 
had suffered a break-down in 1852 and he never com¬ 
pletely regained his energies after that. On the 28th of 
December, 1859, he passed away and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 

Throughout his active political career he was one of 

the most prominent figures in the 
Position in society. *..11 ..i ri j u 

mtellectual society or L.ondon. He 

was everywhere famous for the brilliancy and copious¬ 
ness of his talk, though the impression produced depended 
in a considerable measure upon the character and the 
mood of the listener. It is said that Charles Greville, 
the author of the Greville Memoirs, nearly dropped from 
his chair in astonishment when he discovered that the 
ordinary-looking man beside him was Macaulay. Again 
when Carlyle was told who it was that had monopolised 
the conversation, he held up his hands with the exclama¬ 
tion, “Eh 1 the Honourable Tom! was that the 
Honourable Ton?” 


Macaulay was very happy in his domestic life. We 

have already noticed the influence 
amiy. parents in moulding his mind. 

He was never married and he was devotedly attached 
to the families of his brothers and sisters,—particularly 
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to his sister. Lady Trevelyan, who edited die last volume 
of his History from the Mss. left by hin^ 


Chief Events of Macaulay’s Life. 


Dates, 

Events. 

1800 

Birth. 

1812—’18 

School-life. 

1818—*25 

Cambridge-life. 

1824 

Fellow of Trinity. 

1825 

Essay on Milton. 

1826 

Called to the Bar. 

1830 

Entered Parliament. 

1834 

Essay on Lord Chatham. 

1834 

Acceptance of Indian post. 

1838 

Return to England. 

1839 

Re-entered Parliament. 

1840 

War-Secretary. 

11841 

Loss of office. 

1842 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 

1842 

Essay on Frederic!^ the Great. 

1843 

Essay on Addison. 

1843 

On Chatham (2nd vol.) 

1843 

Collected edition of Essays. 

1847 

Loss of Parliamentary seat. 

1848 

History of England, Vols. 1 and 11. 

1852 

Re-election to Parliament. 

1855 

History of England, Vols. Ill and IV. 

1857 

Raised to peerage. 

1859 

Death. 

1861 

Posthumous publication of History, 
Vol. V. 
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Macaulay’s personal appearance. 

** Macaulay o outward man was never better des¬ 
cribed than in two sentences of Praed's Introduction to 
Knight*a Quarterly Magazine. ‘There came up a short 
manly figure, marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, 
and one hand in his waistcoat pocket. Of regular beauty 
he had little to boast ; but in faces where there is an 
expression of great power, or of great good humour or 
both, you do not regret its absence.” TTiis picture, in 
which every touch is correct, tells us all that there is to 
be told. He had a massive head, and features of a 
powerful and rugged cast, but so constantly lit up by 
every joyful and ennobling emotion that it mattered little 
if, when absolutely quiescent, his face was rather homely 
than handsome. While conversing at table no one 
thought him otherwise than good-looking ; but when he 
rose, he was seen to be short and stout in figure. “At 
Holland House, the other day” writes his sister Margaret 
in September 1831, “Tom met Lady Lyndhurst for the 
first time. She said to him: ‘Mr. Macaulay, you are so 
different to what I expected. I thought you were dark 
and thin, but you are fair, and really, Mr. Macaulay, you 
are fat* ” He at all times sat and stood straight, full and 
square, and in this respect Woolner, in the fine statue at 
Cambridge, has missed what was undoubtedly the most 
marked fact in his personal appearance. He dressed 
badly, but not cheaply. His clothes, though ill put on, 
were good, and his wardrobe was always enormously 
overstocked. ”—T revelyan. 

Macaulay’s love of walking. 

“Macaulay was utterly destitute of bodily accomplish¬ 
ments and he viewed his deficiencies with supreme 
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indifference. He could neither swim nor row, nor drive, 
nor skate, nor shoot. He seldom CTO|sed a saddle and 
never willingly. When in attendance at Windsor as a 
cabinet minister he was informed that a horse was at his 
disposal. **lf her Majesty wishes to see me ride,** he 
said **she must order out an elephant." Tlie only 
exercise in which he can be said to have excelled was that 
of threading crowded streets with his eyes fixed upon a 
book. He might be seen in such thoroughfares as Oxford 
Street and Cheapside, walking as fast as other people 
walked, and reading a great deal faster than anybody else 
could read. As a pedestrian he was indeed above the 
average. Till he had passed fifty he thought nothing of 
going on foot from the Albany to Clapham and from 
Clapham on to Greenwich ; and while still in the prime 
of life, he was for ever on his feet indoors as well as 
out. ’ ’—T revelyan . 

Macaulay’s reading habits. 

"He spent the time during his voyage (to India) in 
a very characteristic manner, by reading all the way. 
“Except at meals" he said "I hardly exchanged a word 
with any human being. I devoured Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, French and English; folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos.’* He always had an immoderate 
passion for reading, on which he never seems to have 
thought of putting the slightest restraint. When in India 
he writes to his sister, Mrs. Cropper, saying that he would 
like nothing so well as to bury himself in some great 
library, and never pass a waking hour without a book 
before him. And as a matter of fact, except when 
engaged in business or composition this seems to have 
been what he actually did. He walked about London 
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reading ; he roamed through the lanes of Surrey reading 
and even the new^and surprising spectacle of the sea— so 
suggestive of reverie and brooding thought—could not 
seduce him from his books. His appetite was so keen 
as to be almost undiscriminating. He was constantly 
reading worthless novels which he despised. Once he is 
shocked himself, and exclaims in his diary: “Why do 1 
read such trash?" One would almost say that his mind 
was naturally vacant when left to itself, and needed the 
thoughts of others to fill up the void. How otherwise are 
we to account for the following extraordinary statement 
under his own hand.* He was on a journey to Ireland:— 

I read between London and Bangror the lives of the emperors 
from Maximin to Carinus, inclusive, in the Augustan history. . . . 
We sailed as soon as we got on board. I put on my great coat 
and sat on deck during the whole voyage. A a I could not read, 
I used an excellent substitute for reading. I went through Paradiae 
host in my head. I could still repeat half of it, and that the 
best half. 

4 ^ * 

His acute intellect and nimble fancy are not paired 
with an emotional endowment of corresponding weight 
and volume. His endless and aimless reading was the 
efiect, not the cause, of this disposition. While in India 
he read more classics in one year than a Cambridge 
undergraduate who was preparing to compete for the 
Chancellor’s medals. But this incessant reading was 
directed by no aim, to no purpose—was prompted by 
no idea on which he wished to throw light, no thought¬ 
ful conception which needed to be verified and tested. 
Macaulay 8 omnivorous reading is often referred to as if 
it were a title to honour ; it was far more of the nature 
of a defect.** — Morison. 
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Macaulay’s wonderful memory. 

“TTie secret of his (Macaulay’s) immense acquire¬ 
ments lay in two invaluable gifts of nature—an unerring 
memory and the capacity for taking in at a glance the 
contents of a printed page. During the first part of his 
life he remembered whatever caught his fancy without 
going through the process of consciously getting it by 
heart. As a child, during one of the numerous seasons 
when the social duties devolved on Mr. Macaulay, he 
accompanied his father on an afternoon call, and found 
on a table The Lay of the Last Minstrel, which he had 
never before met with. He kept himself quiet with his 
prize while the elders were talking, and, on his return 
home, sat down upon his mother's bed, and repeated 
to her as many cantos as she had the patience or the 
strength to listen to. At one period of his life he was 
known to say that, if by some miracle of Vandalism all 
copies of Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim’s Progress were 
destroyed off the face of the earth, he would underteJce 
to reproduce them both from recollection, whenever a 
revival of learning came. In 1813 while waiting in a 
Cambridge coffee room for a postchaise which was to 
take him to his school, he picked up a county newspaper 
containing two such specimens of provincial poetical 
talent as in those days might be read in the corner of 
any weekly journal. One piece was headed “Reflections 
of an Exile” ; while the other was a trumpery parody 
on a Welsh ballad, referring to some local anecdote of 
an ostler whose nose had been bitten off by a filly. He 
looked them once through and never gave them a 
thought for forty years, at the end of which time he 
repeated them both without missing—or as far as he 
knew, changing—a single word.*’— Trevelyan. 
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Trevelyan adds in a foot-note on the above that 
Macaulay told Jeffrey that he believed he could repeat 
everything of his own he had ever printed and nearly all 
he had ever written except perhaps some of his college 
exercises. 

Macaulay’s labours in the cause of Indian Education. 

“The post (of the President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction) was no sinecure. It was an arduous 
task to plan, found, and construct, in all its grades, the 
education of such a country as India. The means at 
Macaulay’s disposal were utterly inadequate for the 
undertaking on which he was engaged. Nothing resembl¬ 
ing an organised staff was as yet in existence. There 
were no Inspectors of Schools. There were no training 
colleges for masters. There were no boards of experi¬ 
enced managers. The machinery consisted of voluntary 
committees acting on the spot, and corresponding directly 
with the superintending body at Calcutta. Macaulay rose 
to the occasion, and threw himself into the routine of 
administration and control with zeal sustained by diligence 
and tempered by tact. “We were hardly prepared” said a 
competent critic “for the amount of conciliation which 
he evinces in dealing with irritable colleagues and sub¬ 
ordinates, and for the strong, sterling, practical common- 
sense with which he sweeps away rubbish, or cuts the 
knots of local and departmental problems.” The 
mastery which a man exercises over himself and the 
patience and forbearance displayed in his dealings with 
others, are generally in proportion to the value which he 
sets upon the objects of his pursuit. If we judge 
Macaulay by this standard, it is plain he cared a great 
deal more for providing our Eastern Empire with an 
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educational outfit that would work and wear» than he 
ever cared for keeping his own seat in Parliament or 
pushing his own fortunes in Downing Street. Through¬ 
out his innumerable Minutes, on all subjects from the 
broadest principle to the narrowest detail, he is every¬ 
where free from crotchets and susceptibilities ; and 
everywhere ready to humour any person who will make 
himself useful, and to adopt any appliance which can be 
turned to account.”— Trevelyan. 

As President of the Committee of Public Instruction 
Macaulay had to attend to drawing up of lists of suitable 
books for prizes. He makes in this connection the 
following interesting distinction between prize books 
and school books. ”There is a marked distinction 
between a prize book and a school book. A prize book 
ought to be a book which a boy receives with pleasure 
and turns over and over not as a task but spontaneously. 
1 have not forgotten my own school-boy feelings on this 
subject. My pleasure at obtaining a prize was greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge that my little library would 
receive a very agreeable addition. I never was better 
pleased than when at fourteen 1 was master of Bosweirs 
Life of Johnson^ which I had long been wishing to read. 
If my master had given me, instead of Boswell, a Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary or a Geographical Class Book, 
I should have been much less gratified by my success.”— 
Trevelyan. 


Macaulay as an Essayist. 

Macaulay's essays are philosophical and historical 
disquisitions embracing a vast range of subjects ; but 
the larger number and the more important relate to 
English history. 
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To understand the characteristics of Macaulay as an 
essayist it will Ue convenient to classify the essays in the 
following groups after Mr. Morison;— 

(1) English History. 

(2) Foreign History. 

(3) Controversial. 

(4) Critical and miscellaneous. 

(1) This is the most important group and if the 
essays are arranged chronologically they may be said to 
form a fairly complete survey of English history from 
the days of Elizabeth to the closing years of George Ill’s 
reign. They number twelve ; and these twelve essays 
(on Burleigh, Hampden, Milton, Temple, Walpole, Pitt, 
Chatham, Hallam, Mackintosh, Qive and Warren 
Hastings) may be regarded as a sort of preparation for 
the great work on history. He here confined himself to 
that period of history to which he had devoted much 
time and attention ; and made these the means for the 
expression of his individual political opinions. The 
partisan spirit of Macaulay has to be noted below and 
we may just mention here that there are sometimes veiled 
references to contemporary events in the discussion of 
past history. The essays are naturally unequal in merit 
and one of the weakest is that on Burleigh and his Times, 
while that on Hallam*s Constitutional History is one of 
the best. For the Pitts, both father and son, Macaulay 
had a genuine admiration and so he wrote of them with 
greater sympathy and insight than in any other case. 
The papers on Qive and Warren Hastings should also 
be interesting to the Indian student. 

(2) In this group we get five essays on Machiavelli, 
Mirabeau, Von Ranke, Frederick and Harare. Of these 
that on Ranke’s History of the Popes is undoubtedly the 
best, while the Mirabeau is quite good in its own way. 
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(3) The four papers are on Mill, Saddler, Southey 
and Gladstone and the article on Soutl||ey is undoubtedly 
the most attractive. 

(4) Here we have the essays on Dry den, Bunyan, 
Johnson, Bacon, Addison, Montgomery, Hunt and Byron. 
With regard to his literary criticisms Macaulay says *T 

am not successful in analysing the work of a genius. 

I have never written a page of criticism on poetry or 
the fine arts which 1 would not burn if I had the power." 
After this confession of the writer one does not want 
to examine these papers and dissect their faults and 
defects. 

Having considered the essays in particular, let us 
now try to arrive at some general estimate of the merits 
and defects of the whole volume. 

Macaulay has been reproached for the absence of 

the critical element in his essays ; 

Defects: but such a criticism is beside the 

element. point tor he never pretended to 

seriously bring in his critical faculty. 
Take for example, his essay on Frederick. It is ostensibly 
on Campbell's work on Frederick the Great and His Times 
but beyond the first and the last paragraphs there is no 
reference to the work. It is all Macaulay upon Frederic 
and the essay is not to be regarded as a review or a 
piece of literary criticism. That Macaulay had the 
genuine critical faculty is shown by his destructive 
criticisms on Montgomery and some passages in his 
essays on Addison and D'Arblay. But he seldom chose 
to exercise this faculty,—^he loved to evade the task of 
literary analysis, and to treat the subject from the 
historian's point of view instead. 
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Although we' are not to look upon Macaulay as a 
^ critic, some points in the Essays 
ii. Conservative may be noted as they give us a 
cU^icism. knowledge of the nature of the 

writer, and the most important point 
in this connection is the conservativeness of judgment 
which he displays. He never displays enthusiasm for 
any writer whose methods are irreconcilable with those 
sanctioned by time. He was later than others in coming 
under the new influences of the age ; and although he 
was a voracious reader there are very few references to 
contemporary writers. He did not learn German until 
he was nearly forty years old and then too it was not 
from any sense of admiration of that literature.—Herein 
might be pointed out a great difference between Macaulay 
and Carlyle. The latter was essentially a romantic,—^his 
genius sought .inspiration from Scandinavian more than 
from Greek mythology and thus he was a force for change 
in literary ideals. Macaulay was, however, a classic 
and not a romantic ; he leant more to Latin than to 
Teutonic inspiration. In English literature Milton was 
his ideal more than Shakespeare, Addison more than 
Carlyle. 

Macaulay was essentially unphilosophical and nothing 

can illustrate this better than his 
Kil' wt treatment of Baconian philosophy 

^flUOQwpnivBl 1«1 • *• - 1 1 11 

which is tamted with a shallow 
materialism. The contrast he draws between Bacon and 


Aristotle would have been impossible to anyone with 
tolerable ideas about the aim or the method of philoso¬ 
phy. Macaulay shows his great weakness when he holds 
up Aristotle as an example of an unfruitful speculative 
life for it is doubtful if any man produced so much 
“fruit** as Aristotle. 
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It has been pointed out in connection with 

Macaulay's treatn^pnt of Johnson 
: and Frederick that his handling was 

i. Character>paint> i /> > i xvr 

ing on a limited scale. merely superficial. We may say 

generally that Macaulay had not 

the power to understand the essence of individual 

character. He can give admirable descriptions of 

externals and he can understand motives of actions ; but 

he has not the penetrating gaze and the creative gift 

which enabled Shakespeare and Scott to create life-like 

figures of history. 


Macaulay was a severe critic of his own essays. He 

thought most of them immature and 
merits ^****^***™ written in the heat of the moment 

for his own generation and not 
meant to be transmitted to future days. Fbr this reason 
he did not want to bring out a collective edition of the 


essays but to leave them as contributions to a periodical. 
We must, however, rejoice that pressure was applied on 
the author and he was forced to bring out such an 
edition. No such collection has ever been so brilliantly 


successful and very few deserved success so much. It 
has been one of the most widely useful works of the 
nineteenth century and has served to entertain multitudes 
of various shades of people. For many thousands of 
minds the volmne has been an admirable introduction to 


htaiory and this is a service too great to be over¬ 
estimated.—^Moreover the essays are intensely interesting 
because of the multiplication of illusiratiotts from every 
age and country. There are few books that touch so 
many diverse subjects and hence it has a sort univessel 
charm and attraction. 
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The matter of style is not brought in here separately, 
( as it will have to be discussed at 
^ ** length elsewhere. Suffice it to 

remember that the style is always the man and has con¬ 
tributed not a little towards the merits and defects of 
the work. 


Macaulay as a historian. 

**History** says Macaulay, **at least in its state of 

ideal perfection, is a compound of 
^oConception of his- philosophy and poetry. It impresses 

general truths on the mind, by a 
vivid representation of particular characters and incidents. 
But in fact the two hostile elements of which it consists 
have never been known to form a perfect amalgamation ; 
and at length in our own time they have been completely 
and professedly separated. Good histories, in the proper 
sense of the word, we have not. But we have good 
historical romances and good historical essays." {Essay 
on Hallam), 


Two elements 
histoiy. 


of 


From the earliest times two elements of history have 

been recognised,—^the element of 
fact and the element of artistic 
handling which makes the facts 
attractive. We know that the earliest forms of history 
partook mostly of the nature of myth or legend and in 
them the element of fact was reduced to a minimum. 
Art ruled without restraint and accuracy of representation 
was not valued by any of the ancient writers, neither by 
Herodotus nor Thucydides, neither Livy nor Tacitus. 
But the scientific study of history came into prominence 
in the 18th century and history began to be studied with 
new eyes. Historians began to penetrate the past not 
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for composing graceful narratives but for collecting 
accurate and verifiable knowledge. The Artistic element 
in history was degraded and a simple unadorned state¬ 
ment of accurate results was thought to be the aim of 
scientific history, 

Macaulay passed his youth in the atmosphere of this 

change in the ideal of history, but 

Macaulay's ideal. .1 c j r 

the movement did not nnd ravour 

in his eyes. His conservative nature came into evidence 

and he resolved to ignore this trend and even to oppose 

it. He determined to unite the two elements of history 

and clearly stated what his plans were. According to 

him “history should be a true novel*’ fit for “interesting 

the affections and presenting pictures to the imagination. 

It should invest with the reality of flesh and blood beings 

whom we are inclined to consider 

personified qualities in an 

1. Artistic element. 

allegory ; call up our ancestors 
before us with all their peculiarities of language, manners 
and garb ; show us over their houses, seat us at their 
tables, explain the uses of their ponderous furniture.** 
This was the plan which he proceeded to carry out in 
his History; he went on to make history concrete and 
individual, **to invest it with flesh and blood, and make 
it more capable of stirring the emotions.** While his 
contemporaries were trying to make history more 
scientific, Macaulay went boldly backwards and pro¬ 
ceeded to dignify artistic history as it had been in the 
ancient past. 

The ideal he had formed led him to work on a 

gigantic scale, for to produce his 
detaU. ^*"“*®“*®* effects, extreme minuteness of 

detail was necessary. Life-size 
portraits of the characters had to be brought forward. 
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events were to be fully related and the interest of the 
narrative kept I'p by individual anecdotes. So his work 
could not be meant to show a process of social growth 
and it could only deal with a very limited period of 
human history. Thus although the writer’s original plan 
was to produce a history of England from the days of 
James II to the reign of George IV (a period of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years), he succeeding in bringing 
down his history only through fifteen years. But thia 
does not show that he failed to achieve the task he had 


set before himself. On the contrary, if history is to rival 
the novel in personal interest, unexpected bulk must 
ensue. Macaulay had no idea that he would be so- 
prolix, but he could not reduce his scale without sacrificing 
his ideal of artistic history. 

Next we have to investigate how far he was able 


His self-confidence. 


to achieve success in his novel 
method. He himself was confident 


that he had improved on his predecessors. He says 
*‘There is merit, no doubt, in Hume, Robertson, Voltaire 
and Gibbon. Yet it is not the thing. 1 have a concep¬ 
tion of history more just, 1 am confident, than theirs.’* 
No student of his History will deny that his con¬ 
fidence was well-grounded. The 
in. Miscollaneous story of England had become a com¬ 
plex thing in his hands,—^it had a 
complexity while preserving clearness and unity of pur¬ 
pose. We follow his scenes as in the pages of a drama ; 
the whole seems to have been carefully planned and 
united as the different acts of a play and the thread of 
the story runs on without any break or pause. The 
writer sometimes digresses from the main line of his 
narrative, but he manages the matter so skilfully that the 
reader is not aware of any pause or transition, No> 
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liistorian before him had resolved to treat historical events 
on the lines of a novel or romance ; no one had ever 
aeen that the scattered fragments of truth might be 
worked into a production that might rival the creations 
of fancy. No one had been able to use details as he 
did and wherever a new personage was introduced or a 
new place named, the subject was immediately made 
more vivid with biographical facts, with a description of 
the place, with a reference to its past history. Nothing 
was too trivial or unimportant for his wonderful memory 
to retain and supply. The reader is occasionally tempted 
to think that the details are flung together at haphazard ; 
but no mere medley could have produced the effect the 
book has done. Macaulay has embodied in his pages 
an astonishing number of facts, but he has, at the same 
time, shown the skill of making them no longer hard or 
dry but interesting as the episodes of an adventure- 
novel. 

He was always fired with an enthusiasm for his 
subject and his industry in the collection of materials 
was immense ; while his narrative vigour and picturesque 
description contribute not a little to the success of his 
famous ‘History.* 

Macaulay wrote to one of his friends when he set 
himself to the composition of his History that he would 
not be satisfied unless his work superseded the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of the young ladies. His 
Work more than fulfilled this aim. Immediately after its 
publication Macaulay's History became the most popular 
work of the day and continues to be popular till 
now. Every one both high and low was loud in its praise. 
The most interesting compliment came from a party of 
working men near Manchester who proposed a vote of 
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thanks to the author “for having written a book which 
working men c&n understand**. 

Macaulay belonged to the Whig party in English 
politics and he was a staunch political partisan. It may 

be said indeed that few great 

Defects : historians are free from this defect 

i. Political partisan- <• .. i . i .1 . • 

or partisanship, but that is no 

justification of the fault. Moreover 

it must be confessed that there is nothing particularly 

praiseworthy in his objects of admiration. The English 

Whigs are quite a useful body of people ; but there is 

nothing intellectually great or morally inspiring in them 

to lift them up to the rank of heroes. The fact is this 

that Macaulay could best understand such men and so 

he is more than fair to them. 


A more serious defect is his occasional misrepre¬ 
sentation of facts and the unreliableness of his verdicts 
on the characters he portrays. Macaulay cannot certainly 
be recommended as a safe guide for a beginner. Though 
not guilty of intentional unfairness he was unjust in his 
pronouncements on men and even races of which he did 
not heartily approve. He had the greatest scorn for fools 
and knaves. This led him perhaps unintentionally to 
overload them with faults of which they were not really 
guilty. His picture of Marlborough may be mentioned 
as an instance of this habit. Sometimes from artistic 
considerations he adds touches of his own here and there 
so that he might create villains to serve as foils for his 
favourite heroes. The crowing example of this habit is 
to be foimd in his infamous picture of the Bengalis in 
his essay on Warren Hastings. As Mr. Morison says;— 
“His (Macaulay*s) need of lighter and darkei shades 
caused him to make colours when he could not find 
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them ; his necessities as an artist forced him to correct 
the adverse fortune which had not pibvided him with 
the tints which his purpose required." 

Macaulay has little reflective power. As Gladstone 
said, "Macaulay is always conversing, or recollecting 
or reading or composing, but reflecting never ” The 
History appeals strongly to our imagination through the 

variety of facts and the colouring of 

ii. Want of reflec- details. But it has little charm for 
tive spirit. 

the reason, the intellect of the 
reader which goes away empty and dissatisfied. The 
reason is this that while he is a master of the art of 
narration, he is totally careless about the classification of 
facts. Taken up as he is with the dramatic and 
picturesque setting of the details he pays little attention 
to generalising them,—to comprehending them in abstract 
statements. As an example we might refer to his painting 
of the events of the Stuart period. He has described 
many phases of it with wealth of detail, but he has not 
reproduced the import and historical meaning of the 
period. 

His difluseness has already been referred to—^prolixity 

of details also repetition of the same 

iii. Diffuseness. idea in varieties of forms. While 

the average historian endeavours to 
cultivate brevity, he labours to be prolix and redundant. 
He wants to describe the change that came over the ideals 
of the Tories after the trial of the bishops (in James 11*8 
reign) and he requires six pages to give his ideas. 

This is what Leslie Stephen calls Macaulay's habit 
of "blocking the chimney." He is not satisfied with 
mere statements of facts that are clear to everybody but 
elaborates them at great length with frequent repetitions 
and wealth of examples. 
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iv. Deficient 
torical sense. 


hiS' 


It has been contended that Macaulay did not possess 

the genuine historical spirit. This 
is best illustrated by a reference to 
his attitude towards the past. He 
gives elaborate and picturesque sketches of the past as if 
this is the only function of the historian. He seldom or 
never offers an explanation of its origin or accounts for its 
character. The most important duty of a historian is 
rightly held to be an examination, of the play of the various 
forces that have led to the gradual evolution or decay of 
societies. Judged by this standard Macaulay is found to 
be sadly wanting. His History of Elngland is a brilliant 
picture of the Stuart and the Revolution periods and 
nothing more. It explains neither the forces which lay 
behind them nor those which helped their development 
into the England of his day. When he goes to 
explain a past period, he is not content with simply 
describing and analysing it or even with comparing 
it with other periods. He will try to bring it beside the 
period in which he lives and thence disparage the former. 
He will never compare a period with its previous stages 
but he will bring in his contemporary England and show 
how far that is superior to what he has been looking at. 

In conclusion we may say that if he is inferior to the 
greatest historians, he is inferior to them alone. He has 
not the breadth and range of Gibbon ; he has not the 
poetic gift of Carlyle ; he has not the keen wisdom of 
Tacitus. But he is a consummate master of narrative and 
in this respect he is surpassed only by Herodotus. 


General characteristics of acaulay’s writings. 

It is difficult to arrive at a correct esrimate of 
Macaulay's genius even to-day. After the flood of con¬ 
temporary fame had subsided, a wave of reaction set in 
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as in the case of Byron and Pope, and it was quite what 
might be expected. Even now the balance has not been 
restored and there are, as it were, two classes of 
Macaulay's critics. His admirers always think of the 
brilliant qualities in which he has hardly ever been sur¬ 
passed ; his censors, on the other hand, pass over these 
qualities with haste ^and point to grave defects which, 
according to them, are incompatible with real greatness. 
No correct estimate of Macaulay's genius is possible until 
each party is made to adopt his opponent's view without 
giving up the truth in his own criticisms.—^We shall here 
simply point out, some characteristics of his and leave 
the reader to arrive at an estimate for himself. 

The first great quality that we have to notice is his 

power of narration. As Mr. Morison 
Merits : puts it, “Macaulay's great quality is 

telling. being one of the best story¬ 

tellers that ever lived, and if we 
limit the competition to his only proper rivals, the 

historians, he may be pronounced the best story-teller. 

He kindled a fervent human interest in past and real 
events which novelists kindle in fictitious events. He 
wrote of the 17th century with the same vivid sense of 
present reality which Balzac and Thackeray had when 
they wrote of the nineteenth century which was before 
dieir eyes.'* This quality of vivid narration appeals to 
readers of all classes and it fascinated Macaulay's con¬ 
temporaries making them lavish the highest praise on 
his works. 

Next we come to his power of entertaining the reader 
and engaging his interest. Dr. Johnson said *Vou 

have done a great deal when you 
have brought a boy to have enter¬ 
tainment from a book.'* This 


ii. Power of in¬ 
teresting readers. 
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Macaulay has done for a vast number of boys and men 
as well. He is never absolutely dull and on the other hand 
never too lively and stimulating. If we try to understand 
how a man can make his works interesting we shall seldom 
succeed in our task. Macaulay himself did not under¬ 
stand the secret as he somewhere confesses.“where lies 

the secret of being amusing? and how is it that art and 
eloquence and diligence may all be employed in making 
a book dull?*’—^We may however suggest two grounds 
for the secret of this charm of Macaulay: (1) He is deeply 
interested in the subjects that he handles. He is straight¬ 
forward and fr 2 mk in his dealings with the reader and thus 
communicates the interest he himself feels. (2) He has 
the power of putting himself in perfect agreement with 
his reader by being neither too fast nor too deep for 
ordinary intellects. 


This quality leads us on to another characteristic of 


iii. Clearness and 
lucidity. 


his,—his clearness of language and 
thought. He never follows a 
trend of thought in which the 


slightest obscurity is involved. Thus he brings his 
ideas within easy reach of everyone and no one feels any 
difficulty in mastering his thoughts. As Mr. Morison 
puts it: **He is never vague, shadowy and incomplete. 
The reader is never perplexed by ideas imperfectly 
grasped, by thoughts which the writer cannot fully express. 
Again, he does not want to soar into the higher regions of 
thought ; and so although he may have lost the esteem 
of some intellectual persons, for the average reader he is 
all the more attractive." It has been well said of him that 


“he is one of the most entertaining but also one of the 
least suggestive of writers." 
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We might next refer to his powers as a historical 

artist. The gre§Lt difficulty in all 
iv. Historical artist. historical compositions is this that 

while we are drawing the picture of 
a particular age we should not lose the connection between 
the whole and the parts,—the details should be kept in 
subordinate relation to the whole narrative. The historian 
cannot bring in all the materials of his picture at once, 
but he has to draw them one by one. While he has to 
do this, he has also to keep up the unity of the narrative in 
which all these isolated details are harmoniously grouped 
together and each is assigned its proper place. 

We may here also refer to his powers of brilliant 

V. Powers of illus- illustration and his capacity of 
tration. bringing perfectly natural images 

at his will to exemplify what he means to say. This is 
a point which will be dealt with at full length in connec¬ 
tion with Macaulay’s style and we need here simply to 
refer to his gorgeous similes and historical allusions which 
open out new avenues of thought for us. He is one of 
the most entertaining writers not simply because of his 
bare narrative but also because of his power of orna¬ 
mentation. 

Turning to the general demerits of his writings we 

may first mention his air of omni- 
Defects science in all matters. Whatever 

may be the topic of discussion he pronounces his opinions 

in a domineering way as though he 
i. Ait ot cettointy. mistaken. Lord 

Brougham satirically remarked of him, "I wish 1 could be 
as cocksure of anyone thing as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.” Now so far eui the command of facts is 
concerned, he might well assume this attitude, for he had 
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unerring memory and could reproduce facts with a 
wonderful precision. But when it comes to theories 
and opinions he makes sweeping statements that are 
glaringly false with the same air of certainty. This 
defect is more in evidence when Macaulay is led 
astray by his biassed opinions on men and things. 
Then he pronounces his opinions with such a vehemence 
that even the most superficial reader may find out his 
tendencies and his desire to convince others of the 
truth of his own ideas and not of facts in themselves. 

This habit becomes ludicrously prominent in his facile 
condemnation of speculative and moral philosophy. His 
dictum that the first shoemaker was a greater benefactor 
of his race than the author of the essay on Anger may be 
mentioned as an absurd illustration of this habit. 

But the chief complaint against him is of a constant 

, , , want of depth, both of sentiments 

ii. want of deptn. i xvt l i j r j 

and ideas. We have already rererred 

to the latter \irant,—^his poverty in intellectual stores. He 
expresses a contempt not simply for metaphysical and 
ethical speculations, but also for the important historical 
works of his own age. As regards the strength of senti¬ 
ments too he was equally poor. The truth is that he 
almost wholly lacked the stronger passions. **A sweet 
a£Fectionate tenderness for friends and relations was the 
deepest emotion he knew. This, coupled with his un¬ 
selfishness, made him a most winning character to those 
near him, as it certainly filled his life with placid content 
and happiness. But there is no evidence of strong 
feelings in his story.** 

Macaulay’s Style. 

It is always difficult to pick out the characteristics of 
a style like Macaulay*8 and put diem in an intelligible 
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manner before the average Indian undergraduate. The 
following may be enumerated as soii^e of the striking 
characteristics of his style. 

First we must note that it was a new style alnd all 

critics are agreed on that point. 

Novelty uid origm- “The more 1 think, the less 1 can 

conceive where you picked up that 
style”—this was Jeffrey’s pregnant comment on the style 
of the essay on Milton. Real novelty of style enables us to 
understand the originality of a man's mind and we must 
say that Macaulay’s style is an original thing about him. 
He was a born orator and a fluent talker ; and he has 
imparted to written language a large portion of the flow 
and rush of spoken oratory. Generally fluent oratory 
makes bad reading ; but Macaulay knew the art of trans< 
posing his thoughts from the lernguage of spoken discourse 
to that of written prose without loss of effect. 

This kinship with spoken oratory deprives Macaulay's 

style of genuine refinement and deli- 

Want of dolicacy. rwi i __ • f -.1. £ j 

cacy. I he harmonies or the renned 

literary style cannot be appreciated by the multitude ; and 

so oratory must do without these. As in the sphere of 

thought and sentiment, Macaulay avoided all height and 

depth and was content to march along the path of 

smooth commonplaces, so in the matter of style too he 

followed the common multitude and "the measures of 

Macaulay's prose are emphatically the measures of spoken 

deliverance,”—the spoken deliverance of the bar or the 

House of Commons. 

What we have said in the last paragraph should not 

lead anyone to infer that his style 

Imi«in.tive p<m«. 

ness and imagery. On the contrary, we must emphasise 
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the imaginative power and the splendour of his periods. 
We must also not^ the wealth of illustration and similes 
with which the lines are packed. As we have pointed 
out before, his powerful memory was of great help in 
this direction ; and classical and historical allusions and 
illustrations are natural enough with him. 

Mr. Morison notes one or two curious incongruities 

with regard to Macaulay’s style. He 

Liveliness and in- takes pains to avoid the common- 
■congruity. ^ 

place and uses redundant expres¬ 
sions, but he is nevertheless invariably lively. TTien again 
’’the oratorical swing and rapidity which he undoubtedly 
possesses do not appear easy to reconcile with his short 
sentences and the mechanically regular strokes of his 
periods.'* Similarly his paragraphs do not grow from a 
central root of thought and sentiment but the sentences 
are piled up above one another. 

Thus we may examine Macaulay's style from two 

ditferent standpoints. We may con- 
Two aspects of style. . j .. r r • i 

sider it from the point or view or 

the grammarian or rhetorician, with reference to the 

choice of words or the rhythm of sentences. Or we may 

take it from a higher standpoint, that of the general 

effects and impressiveness of the whole composition,— 

the lucidity and coherence which make a book easy to 

master. From the former standpoint Macaulay lacks a 

good deal, but as regards the latter he has few superiors. 

Clumsy as he is in building a sentence, in building a 

chapter or an article he does not find any difficulties. 

In conclusion we may say that though the colouring 
is brilliant, there are tricks and mannerisms, a tendency 
to exaggeration and a fondness for antithesis in Macaulay’s 
atyle. At first the reader is swept away by admiration 
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of its liveliness, of its rush and brilliance, its fertility of 
illustration, its strength and etfectiveness^ But afterwards 
he becomes conscious of those defects which are so 
severely censured by Matthew Arnold. He finds that 
softer tones are wanting and that everything is painted in 
glare or in gloom. It is the style of an advocate who was 
to plead for a particular side and not of an impartial 
judge. All that tells on the side Macaulay is defending 
is heightened,—anything that is adverse is quietly passed 
over. Thus we may conclude with Prof. Walker: “The 
quiet purity of Goldsmith, the severe perfection of 
Landor, the long harmonies of Ruskin, are outside the 
range of Macaulay.** 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

History of composition and publication. 

Hie career of William Ill took a strong hold of 
Macaulay*s mind quite early in his life. He chose “the 
conduct and character of William** as the subject for the 
Greaves historical prize for which he jcompeted as a 
Junior Bachelor. The essay is still in existence and its 
language strikingly resembles the style of his later work. 

We may be certain that Macaulay had formed the 
idea of writing the history even when he was in India. 
Shortly after his return to England in 1838 he mentions 
the plan of his history in a letter to Napier, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. From this letter as also from 
other notes we gather that Macaulay intended to write 
a history of England from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Reform Bill of !1832. It was to be made up of three 
parts,—the first tcJcing the chronicle to the age of George 
1, the second extending it to the American War of Inde- 
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pendence and the third rounding off the whole with the 
Reform of the JParliament at the close of George IV's 
reign. Tlien Macaulay felt it necessary to add an intro¬ 
duction in the shape of a history of the reign of James II 
as also a sketch of the history of England to the days of 
Charles II. 

This was the original plan, but the elaborateness of 
Macaulay's design and his ideal of history stood in the 
way of his completing the work. He wanted to impart 
to history the interest of a work of fiction and so he had 
to bring in a multitude of details and episodes at each 
point of bis narrative. Thus the chronicle did not 
advance but grow up in bulk ; and in the end he could 
not complete even the first part of his projected work. It 
has been calculated that at the rate that Macaulay was 
progressing it would have taken him one hundred and 
fifty years to complete his* work and this shows the 
impossibility of his project. 

Macaulay must have begun the work in 1839 but for 
a time his political activities stood in the way of his work. 
After his loss of office in 1841 he was more free to devote 
himself whole-heartedly to his great work. This he did 
and brought out the first two volumes in 1848. The 
wbrk had a phenomenal success with readers and 13,000 
copies were sold off in three months. The next two 
volumes were even more successful and even before these 
appeared (in 1855), the whole edition of 25,000 was sold 
ofi. During the last four years of his life he managed 
to finish a fifth volume and take the history to the begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century but he did not live to revise 
and round off the part. This was done by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan, and the volume was brought out 
posthumously in 1861. 
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BRIEF CRITICISM OF THE THIRD CHAPTER OF 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Merits. 

(1) This is one of the most interesting chapters in 
the whole Worh. Its composition imposed on the author 
according to his own admission very hard labour—as the 
materials had to be collected from innumerable detached 
sources. It is doubtful if any man not gifted with 
Macaulay's encyclopaedic knowledge and tenacious 
memory could have been equal to this task. That he 
aimed at scrupulous accuracy about the details is proved 
by the abundance of foot-notes citing the authorities for 
his statements. Trevelyan's account of the way in which 
he obtained the correct figure for the population of Leeds 
in the 17th century would shew the elaborate care he 
took to ensure the accuracy of his work. Such scrupulous 
care and hard, uncomplaining industry could not but be 
well rewarded ; and even his worst critics admit that the 
chapter is a fairly accurate picture of England in the latter 
half of the 17th century, 

(2) Secondly the picture of England that he draws 
is full and exhaustive. He does not confine himself to 
any particular aspect of social life and activity or content 
himself with meagre details on any subject. He traverses 
the whole range and places before us a full and living 
picture of the entire country and the whole field of 
national life. The country, its appearance and produce, 
the revenue, the army, the navy, the capital and the 
towns, arts, literature, everything finds a place in the 
picture. The sketch besides is so life-liho, clear and 
picturesque that one almost thinks that it is not the picture 
of England in a bygone age but the picture of a country 
that Macaulay had actually visited during one of his 

c 
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travels and the different features of which were carefully 
reproduced from* his note-book. 

Demerits. 

(1) The most objectionable part of the chapter is 
that describing the social position and character of the 
country clergy. The attach was quite undeserved and 
uncalled-for ; hence it naturally gave offence to a large 
body of respectable men. Whatever Justification might 
there be in support of the description of the clergymen, 
the attach on the character of their wives was most 
unchivalrous, to say the least. Any man not blinded by 
party-spirit might have shrunk from bringing such a grave 
charge against a whole class of respectable women on 
the strength of a single line in Swift. The clergymen 
were the strongest champions of Tory principles in the 
country and might have thus exposed themselves to 
Macaulay's wrath. His explanation was that no man 
who had his mind soaked in the lighter literature of the 
day could hold any other opinion. This explanation is 
far from convincing. Possible his artistic sense might 
have to some extent been responsible for the darkness 
of the picture. The Tory clergsnnen, lost to all sense of 
decency and honour, were perhaps intended to be a 
set-ofi against the high and unbending Tory gentlemen 
with their keen sense of honour and family-pride. 

(2) The other charge, brought against this chapter, 
refers to Macaulay*s manner of treatment. TTiis is an 
objection which this chapter shares in common with the 
whole work. And it is due to Macaulay*s deficiency in 
true historical insight and his defective point of view. It 
has been well said that he views the past through the 
Wrong end of the telescope. He is content with merely 
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unfolding the picture of England in the 17th century and 
triumphantly pointing out its comparis^five inferiority to 
the England of his day. He neither seeks to trace the 
condition of England in the 17th century to the causes 
that lay behind it nor does he explain the forces that led 
to its development into the England of the t9th century. 
This chapter has therefore been aptly compared to a 
budget-speech in which a statesman justifies the imposi¬ 
tion of fresh taxes on the ground of the growth of the 
country in wealth and population. 




A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGUSH HISTORY 
(Up to the reign of Charles 11) 

Students absolutely innocent of any knowledge of English history are 
advised to read the synopsis given below—it gives a very short 
hut connected and chronological account of the important figures 
and events of English history up to and including the reign of 
King Charles IL 

Celtic Britain and Roman occupation —The Celts were 
in some respects semi-barbarous. They had reached a certain 
stage of civilisation. They tilled ground, kept herds of cattle, 
made pottery for household use and were divided into many 
tribes, each tribe having its own chief. These Britons 
worshipped many gods, and their priests, called the Druids, 
taught them that the soul was immortal and inspired them with 
courage and indifference to death. 

The most powerful nation of these days were the Romans 
and their greatest general, Julius Omsar, invaded Britain in 55 
and 54 B. C. His stay in the island was very short on both 
occasions and he soon returned to Rome. In 43 A. D. the 
Roman Emperor, Claudius, sent his generals to invade England 
and. the whole of Southern and Eastern Britain was conquered 
in a short time. The government of England by the Roman 
governor, Suetonius Paulinus, is important and in his time, the 
island, Anglesey (then called Mona), was conquered, a rebellion 
headed by the British warrior queen, Boadicea, was quelled, 
and eighty thousand Britons were put to death. Julius 
Agricola who came to England in 78 A. D. completed the 
conquest of Britain, and the great stone wall of Hadrian was 
built in 121 A.D. to keep back the Piets and Scots. The Romans 
were in Britain for over 300 years and in 410 A. D. the Emperor 
Honorius being hard pressed by barbarians at home recalled 
the Roman army that was stationed in Britain. 

"r 

THE TEUTONIC SETTLEMENT 

^ After the Romans had left, Teutonio races, who Inhabiled the 
middle of Europe, came down to invade Britain and they came 
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over in three batches(1) The Jutes, (2) the Saxons and (3) 
the Angles. Vor%em, a British chief, who ruled over Kent, 
being hard pressed by the Piets and Scots, invited the Jutes. 
They came in answer to his invitation and having got rid of 
the invaders, turned their arms against the people. Hengist, 
one of the first leaders, was made kin^ of Kent and was the 
ancestor of a long line of Kentish kings. The Jute invasion 
took place in 449 and the second Teutonic batch, the Saxons, 
came over in 477 and they were followed by the Angles in 519. 
The kingdom of Wessex was founded in 495 and that of Essex 
in 527. The Angles too founded the kingdoms of Northumbria, 
East Anglia and Mercia. So there were these seven distinct 
kingdoms, founded by the Teutons (known as the Heptarchy): 
Northumbria. East Anglia, Mercia. Sussex, Wessex, Essex and 
Kent. The ancient Celtic inhabitants were driven out of the 
land and those who survived were known as the Welsh (or 
strangers). Christianity was introduced with the coming of 
St Augustine to England in 597. 

The Northumbrians rose early to supremacy and they were 
succeeded by the Mercians under OJfa. Then came the great 
kings of Wessex who styled themselves kings of England. 

Wessex line and Danish invasions 

Egbert, who reigned from 802-839, was the first to become 
supreme lord of England. 

The greatest of his successors was Alfred in whose reign, 
the Danes or Northmen came down to England in hordes 
and overran the land. Alfred was, for a time, driven out, but 
he ultimately got the better of the invaders and a treaty was 
concluded at Wedmore by which the land was divided between 
himself and the Danes. The reigns of his successors were 
unimportant except for the work of Dunstan, a clergyman, 
who was the chief adviser of three , successive kings, Edred, 
Edgar and Edwy. In the reign of Ethelred the Unready, the 
Danes ravaged England with fire and sword and Sweyn, their 
leader, became king of England after driving out Ethelred. 
Sweyn was succeeded Hy his son Canute who ruled as an 
Shitdisb king for 20 ye^isrs. The Saxon rule was revived with 
the resiofaticin of Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred. He 
ruled fpttwMy^fouryeats and on Ms death, Hiffold, a nobleman 
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of the kingdom, was obosen as king by the Witenagemot or 
assembly of wise men which had some of the lowers of the Par¬ 
liament of to-day. Shortly afterwards ^William, Duke of 
Normandy, invaded England and after defeating Harold’s army 
at the battle of Senlac (or Hastings), he was proclaimed king 
as William 1. 

A 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
The Norman Kings (1066—1154) 

(1) William I (1066—1087)—He ruled England with 
severity and firmness, passed many punitive laws against the 
English and quelled all Saxon insurrections. He established 
the Feudal system by which land was given out to barons and 
tenants on condition of military service. The Domesday Book 
was prepared and it included a survey of England with regard 
to extent and value of land and population. 

(2) William 11 (1087—1100)—He became king to the 
exclusion of his elder brother, Robert; and his reign was 
unimportant except for wars with Scotland and Wales and 
contentions against the Church. 

(3) Heniy 1 (1100-1135)—He married a Saxon princess, 
Matilda, and he granted the Charter of Liberties to conciliate the 
Church, the Barons and the people. He ruled with the help of 
the Great Council or Magnum Concilium and the Curia Regis 
or the king’s court, and on the death of his son he tried to 
secure the succession in favour of his daughter, Matilda. 

(4) Stephen (1135—1164)—On the death of Henry, the 
people not wanting to be ruled by a woman, chose Stephen 
(a grandson of William I by his daughter) as the king. The 
first event was a Scotch invasion which was repelled The 
rest of his reign was, however, taken up with fights with the 
Barons. Prince Henry, the son of Matilda, Henry’s daughter, 
invaded England and was acknowledged by Stephen as his 
successor. 


The Hantagenet Kings (1154-1399) 

(1) Henry 11 (1154—1189)—Heniy’s reign began with a 
struggle between the king and the olmrgy. The ^g wanted 
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to curtail the privilegres of the latter and drew up the Constitu¬ 
tions of Clarendon which placed the clerib^men on the same 
level as laymen in some matters. In this connection, the king 
came into collision with Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the latter was murdered at Benry's insti(?ation. Ireland was 
conquered chiefly througrh the efforts of Strongrbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, who became Kingr of Lein&ter. The concluding’ 
years of Henry’s reign were clouded by rebellions of his sons, 
Richard and Geoffrey, who were incited by their mother. In 
this reign important constitutional changes were carried out: 

(1) The trial of criminals by Jury ; (2) trial by touring justices 
and (3) payment of scutage or money by barons and tenants in 
place of military service. 

(2) Richard 1 (1189—1199)—Richard I joined the Crusade, 
the expedition for the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turks, 
and showed great bravery in Palestine. While coming back, he 
was made a prisoner by the Archduke of Austria and ransomed 
on the payment of a huge sum. He continued a martial career 
and was mortally wounded while he was besieging a castle 
in France. 

(3) John (1199—1216)—He was the youngest brother of 
Richard and came to the throne even though a son of his elder 
brother, Geoffrey, was living. This boy died mysteriously 
and Philip, king of France, asked John as his vassal, Duke 
of Normandy, to answer for his nephew’s death. John refused 
and Philip liiereupon took possession of Normandy. Thus 
the English king lost all his territories in France, and this 
ultimately proved to be England’s gain. Then John came into 
a confliot with the Pope about tbe election of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. As John did not obey the Pope’s orders, the 
latter laid England under an interdict and excommunicated 
John, and asked Phih'p to depose him. John was frightened 
and had to submit. He showed the same weakness in his 
contention with the barons and the people and had to yield 
to the wishes of the latter in granting the Magna Carta, (the 
great charter)—which had embodied the essential principles of English 
freedom, John acknowledged here that the English king should 
never he a despot. 

(4) Henry III (1216—1272)—John’s son succeeded to 
th e throne while a minor, and Pembroke was his guardian. 
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The years of his reigra are a history of bad grovernment and 
the Barons rose against him under Simon Be Montfort. 
Henry was compelled to accept another Charter of English 
privileges,—the Provisions of Oxford but refused to confirm 
it later. He was taken prisoner by Montfort at the battle of 
Lewes and for a year Montfort ruled the land. The 
first regular Parliament was convoked under him. Montfort 
was defeated and killed by Henry’s son. Edward, a year later, 
and the latter went to a crusade. 

(5) Edward 1 (1272—1307 —The main events of his reign 
were the conquest of Wales and the attempted conquest of 
Scotland. Scotland was reduced for a time, but Robert Bruce, 
the Scotch patriot, again gained in power. 

The House of Commons became, under Edward I, more 
complete and developed. 

(6) Edward II (1307—1327)—Weak monarch as he was, he 
was defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, and at home the queen 
and her lover, Mortimer, intrigued against him. He was 
deposed and put to death through their instrumentality. 

(7) Edward HI (1327—1377)— The Hundred Years’ War 

with France began through Edward’s claim to the French 
throne. The first two campaigns were productive of conquests 
and .lohn, the French king, was taken prisoner. English 
armies also marched into Spain and reinstated a deposed 
monarch on his throne. But the king’s great son, the Black 
Prince, fell ill, and the French, gathering strength, dispossessed 
the English of the majority of their French possessions. 

(8) Richard II (1377-1399)—The son of the Black Prince 
became king while a minor. He quelled the Peasants’ rebellion 
under Wat Tyler and wanted to be an absolute monarch. 
While he was absent on an expedition to Ireland, his cousin, 
Henry Bolingbroke, seized the throne. He was made a 
prisoner and done away with. 

Lancastrian Kings (House of Lancaster) 

(1) Henry IV (1399-1412)—He quelled the rebellion of the 
Percies after defeating the Scotch in a great battle. The 
heir to the Scotch throne was long kept a prisoner in England. 
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(2) Henry V (1413-1422)—Reckless wMle a youth, he grrew 
up to be the bravest kingr of England. He invaded France and 
defeated French allies in many battles one after another till 
the King had to marry his daughter to him and accept him as 
the heir to the throne. 

(3) Henry VI (1422-1461)—He came to the throne when an 
infant of six months. The French people soon rose against 
English supremacy and drove the English out of almost all 
French towns. Then there were rebellions at home which 
were quelled. Finally Richard, Duke of York, claimed the 
throne and rose against the king. Then began the war known 
as the Wars of the Roses. Richard was killed at the battle of 
Wakefield but his son Edward completely defeated the king's 
forces at Towton and became king. 

Yorkist Kings ( House of York) 

(1) Eklward IV (1461—1483)—Edward displeased a power¬ 
ful nobleman, the Earl of Warwiqk, and was dispossessed of 
his crown by him. Henry was brought back for a year ; but 
Edward returned from Flanders with a strong army and defea¬ 
ted and kUled^^arwick at Barnet and again became king. 
Henry's son was killed at Tewkesbury and he himself was done 
away with in the Tower. 

.(2) Eldward V (1483)—Edward’s infant son reigned for 
two months but was murdered at the instigation of Richard. 
Edward IV’s brother Richard now became king. 

(3) Richard HI (1483—1485)—After a reign of terror for 
about two years, Richard was defeated and killed at Bos worth 
by Henry of Richmond who married the daughter of Edward 
IV and became king as Henry VIL 

Tudor Kings and Queens 

(1) Henry VII (1486-1509)—very powerful king—he 
quelled two rebellions and ruled the people despotically. He 
established the tyrannical court of Star Chamber and tried to 
consolidate his power in Ireland. 

(2) Henry VIU (1509-1647)—One of the most arbitrary .and 
cruel of English kings—^he began his rei^ with a defeat of 
the Scotch at Flodden where the Scotch king was killed. The 
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wave of Protestant Beformatum came to England and Henry followed 
the middle path between Catholidem and Protestantism, The mosas- 
teries were suppressed. The Kicgr was declared the head of 
the Engplish Church. Henry married six times and left three 
children, Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, who reitpned one after 
another. 

(3) Edward VI (1547-1553)—While Edward was the nominal 
Kingr, the real power was in the hands of the Protector of the 
realm. Somerset was the first Protector and then Northumber¬ 
land. The latter planned to continue his power by making 
Edward declare his cousin Lady Jane Grey, as his successor, 
while he married his son to her. 

(4) Mary (1553-1558)—In spite of all Northumberland’s 
plotting's, Mary was proclaimed queen and Northumberland* 
Lady Jane and her husband were all executed. Then followed 
some bitter days for the Protestants,, who tcere burned wholesale at the 
stake by the orders of the queen toho was a bigoted Catholic and had 
married the Catholic kingr of Spain. On Mary's death her 
sister came to the throne. 

(5) Elizabeth (1558-1603)—Her reigrn was a truly grlorious 
one for England. It saw the final triumph of Protestantism over 
Roman Catholicism in England. It witnessed the establishment of 
the Church of England, the triumph of British adventurers abroad^ 
the destruction of the great fleet {the Armada),, which the Spanish king 
had sent against her and the golden age of English literature. Mary, 
Queen of Soots, a rival claimant to the throne, was driven out 
of her kingdom and came to England to seek shelter. She was 
kept a prisoner and there were several plots for murdering 
Elizabeth and setting Mary on the throne. The latter was 
ultimately executed. Irish affairs gave trouble for a time but 
Lord Mouutjoy settled affairs to a great extent. - On the death 
of Elizabeth, the Scotch king who was the next heir to the 
throne (as he was the great grandson of Henry VITs eldest 
sister) became king. 


The Stuart Kings 

(1) James I (1608—1625)—He was a weak, foolish and yet 
conceited monarch, fie put great faith in his favourites* Eot^rt 
Carr and George VilUers, and through their adviee he was^ted 
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to rule without the help of Parliament! He did not want to 
have another wai^ with Spain, and to conciliate the Spaniards 
executed the great explorer Sir Walter Raleigh. 

(2) Charles I (1625-16491 —Charles I wanted to rule arbitrarily 
and to exercise his powet's independently of Parliament For a time 
Charles had to submit and he had to accept in 1628 the Petition 
of Right —“After that, so far as the law went, there was to be no 

more martial law.no forced loans or taxes imposed without 

a Parliamentary grant, or imprisonment without cause shown” 
—{Gardiner). His helpers in this ambition were first the Duke 
of Buckingham, and later on Strafford and Laud. P'or eleven 
years he had no Parliament but in 1646 he summoned one. 
The quarrel between the King and Parliament began again and the 
Civil War commenced in 164:2. The King was at first victorious^ but 
the people found an able leader in Oliver Cromwell who led them 
to repeated victories at Marston Moor, Naseby etc. The King 
was at first imprisoned and then executed in 1649. 

Th® Commonwealth (1649-1660)—-i/ifer the execution of 
King Charles I, '"‘the House of Commons declared England to he a 
Commonwealth without a King or House of Lords"'—(Gardiner). For 
eleven years there was no King in England, but Cromwell was 
practically the King. He also dispensed with the Parliament and 
ruled with tKe help of the army. After his death, however, his son 
Richard was not powerful enough to carry on his father’s 
system and the late King’s son was recalled and crowned King 
as Charles U. 

(3) Charles 11 (1660-1685) and the Restoration— The 
accession of Charles II to his father’s throne (thus bring¬ 
ing about the restoration of monarchy) after the fall of 
the Commonwealth is known as the Restoration. Charles 11 
was a weak and licentious King who oared only for his 
pleasures. He let the people and the Parliament do what they 
liked and himself enjoyed a secret pension from the French 
king. A Catholic at heart, he had not the courage to enforce 
his own ideas on the people. He died sonless and was 
succeeded by his brother James as King James II of England. 
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The purpose of the chapter. 

Para 1. The purpose of this chapter is to give a description o( 
England at the time of King Charles II’s death. 

Great change that occurred in England since 1685. 

Para 2. England at the date of Macaulay’s bringing out this 
history (1848) was quite a different country from what it had been 
before. Experimental sciences are continually advancing and men 
have a natural tendency to improve their condition. Consequently 
human affairs tend towards progress in spite of gross misgovernment 
and serious natural calamities. The history of England has been 
one of continual progress during the last five hundred years the 
advance having been very rapid and pronounced since the middle 
of the 18th century. This has been due to the favourable geogra> 
phical position of the country and the character of her people. 
These saved her against the ravages of war and domestic revolution® 
from which the other European countries terribly suffered, ^ut for 
the striking natural features and a few old edifices, the face of the 
country had undergone a wholesale change. Few could recognise 
the Elngland of 1683 in the England at the date of this history. The 
face of the country as well as the dress and manners of the people, 
were utterly changed. 

The population of England in 1685. 

Para 3. The population of England in 1685 cannot be accuratefy 
siscertained because the system of periodically numbering the inhabi*’ 
tants had not come into use. People were left to their own conjectures 
and their estimates, influenced by their passions and prejudices, were 
ludicrously absurd. Even intelligent Londoners spoke of the city as 
containing several millions of inhabitants. On the other hand, there 
were writers of repute who held the population of England, Scotland 
and Ireland to be no more than two millions. 

Para 4. Some means are available for arriving at a furly correct 
”^ ’ M on on the subject. The three estimates that happen to exist 
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^ere fonned independently of each other and yet they point to 
the same concluaionj, 

(a) Estimate from hearth money. 

Para 5. Gregory King. Lancaster herald and a writer of acute 
judgment estimated the population at 5 millions and a half. His 
calculations were based on the returns of the officers who made the 
last collection of the hearth money in 1690. 

(b) Estimate from religious sects. 

Para 6. About this date King William Ill caused an inquiry 
to be made into the comparative strength of the different religious 
sects. Judging from these reports the population cf England must 
have been about 5 millions and a half. 

(c) Estimate from parochial registers. 

Para 7. Mr. Finlaison, the actiiary, computed the population to 
be a little under 3 million and two hundred thousand persons. His 
investigations into the old parochial registers of the country led 
him to this conclusion. 

Para 8. From the above estimates, formed by three persons 
independently of each other, it may be safely concluded that the 
population of England during the reign of James II was between 
.five million and five million and five hundred thousand. England 
:had then less than a third of her present population and less than 
tthree times the present population of her capital. 

Sncrease of population greater in the north than in the south. 

Para 9. The growth of population has been much greater in 
the north than in the south. A large part of the country in the 
north was in a decidedly backward condition* This was partly due 
to natural and partly to moral causes. The climate was severe and 
the soil required skilful cultivation. Besides this part of the country 
was often the scene of war and subject to ravages by the Scottish 
marauders. Life and property in the north were quite unsafe till 
long ai^ the union of the Scotch and the English crowns. Even 
in the reign of Charles 11 severe laws were enacted to put a stop to 
the raids of the Scotch mosstroopers. People lived in a state of 
conatant pre parati on for an attadc; their houses were fortified and 
the cattle were penned beneath some tower.. The prevailing law¬ 
lessness of the tountry was reflected in the manners of the people. 
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Para 10. The establishment of peace in the north led to the 
development of industry and the arts of life. T|];je discovery of rich 
coal mines and the establishment of factories attracted population 
northwards. The population of the archiepiscopal province of Ymk> 
diat had been only one>8eventh of the entire population of Englaiul 
at the time of the Revolution, rose to two-sevenths in 1841. The 
increase of population in Lancashire was about ninefold while in the 
southern countries it was hardly double. 

Government revenue in 1685. 

Para 11. More accurate data are available about taxation than 
about population. England had a comparatively poor revenue at 
the time of Charles U's death—^it was no more than three-fourths 
of the revenue of the United Provinces and was hardly one-fifth of 
the revenue of France. 

Excise. Customs. Hearth money. 

Para 12. The most important heads of revenue were the excise 
and customs producing net £5,83,000 and £3,30,000 respectively. 
These taxes were not felt to be burdensome. The tax on chimneys 
though less productive caused bitter discontent because direct taxes 
are always very unpopular. It was felt to be especially hateful 
because it led to domiciliary visits and secondly because it was 
collected in a harsh and odious manner, if not paid in time. 

Royal domains. 

Para 13. The revenue under the above heads, added to the 
income from the royal domains and other minor sources, amounted 
to a total of £14,00,000. Part of this revenue was hereditary and 
the rest had been granted to Charles II for life. Any saving that 
could be made by the curtailment of the expenses of administration, 
belonged to the King’s privy purse. The profits of the Post Office 
had been assigned to the Duke of York. 

Government expenditure. 

Para 14. Out of this revenue, £80,000 was payable every year 
as interest on the sum fraudulently detained in the Exchequer by 
the Cabal. The interest on this debt was paid, so long sis Danby 
was in office—^though not so regularly as in modern times. After 
his fall no interest was paid on this debt. The regular payment ol 
interest on the government debt was introduced into Elngland after 
the Revolution. 
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(c) Amu, 

Para 24. The pike of the infantry waa giving place to muskets 
since the beginning of the 17th century. By the end of Charles ITs 
reign most of the foot-soldiers were armed with mudcets tlgmgh 
there was still a large number of pikemen. Every foot-soldi» was 
armed besides with a sword for close fighting. The bayonet was 
coming into use under the name of dagger but it was not yet such 
a formidable weapon as it is now. 

Para 25. At the beginning of 1685 the total strength of the 
English army was 7,000 foot and 1,700 horse. The cost of this 
establishment was £290,000 a year. The daily wages of soldiers 
varied from 4 shillings in the Guards to eight pence in the line. 
The law of the country knew nothing of courts martial and made 
no distinction between a soldier and any other subject in time of 
peace. Military discipline under such circumstances could not but 
be extremely lax. 

Para 26. The liberties of Englishmen could not be subverted by 
the King with such a weak army. Nor could any help for the purpose 
be obtained from the Scotch and the Irish armies because they were 
not more than sufficient to keep in check the Protestant and 
Popish malecontents. Besides the above, six fine regiments, that the 
King had the power to recall at any hour of danger, were serving 
in the Netherlands. ^ 

^ The English navy. 

Para 27. The navy was popular both with the Whigs and the 
Tories and they cordially supported in the English Parliament every 
measure to increase its power and efficiency. The latest exploits of 
the English army had been achieved over English princes and left 
painful memories in the minds of large classes of Englishmen. But 
the victories of the English navy had been won over the enemies 
of the country and were a source of pride and gratification to 
Englishmen of all classes and political views. Ever since the Restora¬ 
tion the Parliament even when most discontented voted large sums 
of money to increase the efficiency and power of the English navy. 

Para 28. The English navy consisting of nine first rates, fourteen 
second rates and thirty-nine third rates looked formidable, no doubt, 
but it existed only on paper. The frightful corruption and the 
wastefulness of the government had reduced it to the lowest state 
of degradation and decay. The memorial drawn up by Pepya 
agrees with the report of Bonrepaux, the French expert, regarding 
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the ineflBcient condition of the English navy in those times. The 
newly built vessels were made of such wretched timber that they 
were unfit to go to sea—^nay, some of them vreri so rotten that unless 
speedily repaired they would go down at their moorings. No care 
wa/ taken for the punctual payment of the salaries of the sailors 
and their officers for which they had to undergo the utmost distress 
and hardship. 

(a) The naoel and military aeroicea not aeparated. 

Para 29. No separation had yet been made between the naval 
and military services. Since ancient times the command of the 
navy was entrusted to generals who had distinguished themselves 
on land. This 83 rstem was followed after the Restoration, and Monk 
and Rupert who were placed in charge of English fleets, were able 
generals who knew nothing of navigation. 

Para 30. The separation, introduced between the two services 
in France, was not followed in England. In England the utmost 
corruption and 'jobbery prevailed in the appointment and promotion 
of naval oificers. A man without any previous naval training would 
often be put in charge of a threedecker if he could enlist the 
favour of one of the King’s mistresses. John Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave, rose to be the captain of one of the finest vessels in the 
English navy when he was only twenty-three years old and before 
he had been three months afloat. The Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts were then infested by Barbery pirates so that merchants 
could trust precious cargoes only to the custody of men of war. 
The remuneration, received from merchants for escorting such ships, 
constituted the chief attraction of service in the English navy. The 
officers who owed the command of their vessels to the favour of 
the King, could with impunity disregard the orders of their superiors 
in the pursuit of these illegal profits. 

(h) Diacipline of the natty. 

Para 31. Discipline was extremely lax throughout the whole 
navy. The Captain, backed by strong court influence, disregarded 
his superiors and was in bis turn despised by the crew for his gross 
professional ignorance. The direction of navigation was therefore 
transferred from the Captain to the Master. Frequent disputes 
occurred between these officers because no precise line of dematca- 
tion between their duties was possible. Some of these aristocnriic 
captains left the working of the vessels entirely to their subordinates 
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and cared only for their dissolute pleasures. These were in fact 
th^ least nxischievous. 

(c) “Tarpaulin** Captains. 

Para 32. Among^st the naval commanders were ’some able 
officers who had risen to distinction from the lowest ranks by dint 
of merit. Sir Christopher Mings, Sir John Narborough and Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel were the best representatives of this class of 

officers. Men like these had upheld the honour of the English flag 
in spite of maladministration and the Incompetence of superior 
officers. These men were thorough masters of the practical side 
of their profession but had never studied it as a science. They 
were without any education and their conversation and manners 

were rough. Indeed amongst the English naval officers of those 
times the seamen were not gentlemen and the gentlemen were not 
seamen. 

Para 33. The annual cost of the English navy in this wretched 
condition was £400,000 though it could have been kept in an 
efficient condition for £380,000. The cost of the French marine was 
the same as that of the English, the cost of the Dutch navy was 
much greater. 

The Ordnance. 

Para 34. The charge of the English ordnance in the 17th 

century was' much smaller than now. There were few engineers, 
no regiment of artillery and no college for teaching the scientific 
side of war. Mechanical contrivances for moving field-pieces were 
unknown and the rude apparatus for the purpose brought by 
William 111 excited universal admiration. The quantity of gun¬ 
powder, kept in stock, was only a twelfth of what is now considered 
necessary. 

Non effective charge. 

Para 35. The whole effective charge of the army, navy and 

ordnance amounted to about £750,000. 7110 noneffective charge 

can hardly be said to have existed. Only the Captains of first and 
second rate vessels were entitled to pensipns and as many of these 
held good posts on land, the expenditure under this head amounted 
to very little. In the army only a small number of officers in two 
regiments enjoyed pensions. The hospitals for disabled soldiers and 
sailors had not yet come into existence. The whole noneffective 
charge did not exceed £10,000 a year. 
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Charge of civil government. 

Para 36. The crown had to bear only a email portion of the 
costs of civil administration. The executive officers, like sheriffs, 
mayors and aldermen who were entrusted with the duty of main- 
taining order within the country, did their work without any 
remuneration. The judicial officers were supported by fees. 

Para 37. The diplomatic service of the government was run 
in a most economical way. The only agent with the title of an 
ambassador resided at Constantinople and was partly paid by the 
Turkey Company. In the other European countries England was 
represented only by envoys. The whole expense under this head 
did not exceed £20,000. 

Great gains of courtiers and Minister*. 

Para 38. The public services were starved in favour of the 
courtiers and ministers whose salaries must be pronounced to have 
been quite extravagant for that age. Considering the incomes of 
the peers, the bishops and the leaders of the bar of those times 
it would have been sufficient if an official were paid a fourth or 
fifth part of his present stipend. But in fact the salaries of the 
higher officials were as large as now and sometimes larger. Besides 
the grossest corruption prevailed in all branches of administration. 
Government officials from the highest to the lowest did not scruple 
to add to their emoh’menls by dishonest oracti'es. 

Para 39. In the 18th century no crime minister became rich 
in office and several of them impaired their fortune by maintaining 
its dignity. In the 17th century high posts in the administration 
were the shortest roads to wealth. Charles H's ministers derived 
enormous incomes from their offices. This explains the reason why 
they violently struggled for their posts and clung to them tenaciously 
in spite of humiliations and dangers. It has been a healthy practice 
in England that the emoluments of offices, mstead of increasing with 
the growing wealth of the country, have positively diminished. 

State of agriculture. 

(o) The amount of orahle land. 

Para 40. There has been an enormous increase of the resources 
of the country during the last two generations. In 1685 the chief 
source of national wealth was agriculture. Yet agriculture was in 
a rude and imperfect condition and the total arable and pasture 
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land of the country did not amount to more than half its area. The > 
rest of the country consisted of forests and moors, frequented by 
wild birds and beasts that have since become either extinct or very 
rare. 

Para 41. The progress of the reclamation of the country cant 
best be traced in the Statute Book. The number of enclosure acts, 
passed since the accession of George II, exceeds four thousand. It 
may safely be laid down that during little more than a century a 
quarter of the country has been converted from a wilderness into 
a garden. 

(fc) Farming not skilful. 

Para 42. Even in the best cultivated parts of the country the 
system of agriculture followed was rude and defective. As a conse¬ 
quence of this the yield of the soil was very poor. The total quantity 
of wheat, rye, barley and other grains then grown amounted to less 
than ten million quarters but it now exceeds thirty millions. The 
yield of wheat was estimated at less than ten millions of quarters— 
and it could be consumed only by people in easy circumstances. 

Para 43. The principle of rotation of crops was not understood, 
and it was not yet the practice to grow vegetables like the turnip 
for feeding cattle in winter. These animals were slaughtered in large 
numbers at the beginning of cold weather and people had to depend* 
mostly on salted meat during winter. 

(c) Domestic animals. 

Para 44. The sheep and the cattle of that age were of a diminu¬ 
tive size when compared with those of the present. The English 
horses were then held in small esteem and foreign breeds were 
greatly preferred. The best horses of the day were imported from 
Flanders and Arabia. The need of the improvement of the English 
breed by the infusion of new blood was keenly felt and the animalr 
best suited for the purpose were held to be those of Barbary. 

The mineral wealth of the country. 

Para 45. The only mineral wealth of the country consisted in 
the produce of the tin mines of C>mwall amounting to only a third 
of its present yield. The working of the copper mines was not 
considered worth the attempt though the annual output of the 
Cornish and Welsh mines now amounts to fifteen thousand tons. Salt 
was manufactured by a rude process; hence it was of poor quality 
and was believed to be injurious to health. Fmeiga sJt waa 
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imported for the use of well-to-do people. At present English salt 
not only supplies the national demand but i^ besides exported in 
immense quantities to foreign countries. 

Para 46. Iron was manufactured from early tames but this 
industry was not viewed with favour either by the public or the 
government. The manufacture of iron could be only on a very 
small scale because the employment of wood for smelting ore was 
forbidden by an Act passed in the reign of Elizabeth. At the close 
of the reign of Charles II the total output of iron did not exceed 
ten thousand tons and a large part of the iron used in England had 
to be imported from abroad. 

Para 47. Coal was not used for the purposes of manufacture. 
It was used only as fuel in the coal districts and in London. The 
annual consumption of coal in London was three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons, i.e., a tenth of what it is at present. The annual 
output of coal at present cannot be estimated at less than thirty 
million tons. 


Increase of rent. 

Para 48. There has been an all-round rise of rent. The increase 
has been different in different districts. It may be said to have 
quadrupled on the average. 

Para 49. A large proportion of the rent was divided among 
the country gentlemen. Their influence shaped the history of the 
nation under critical circumstances. 

The chsu'acter of the English country gentlemen. 

Para 50. The modern country gentlemen possess liberal educa¬ 
tion and varied accomplishments. Their tastes are refined by travels 
in foreign countries and prolonged residence in towns. Their 
refinements follow them into the country and their rural seats are 
models of good taste and comfort. The country gentlemen of the 
17th century were a rude and unlettered class quite different in 
character from their present descendants. Their lands yielded only 
a quarter of what they now do as rent, consequently they had not 
the means to travel abroad or to visit the capital frequently. Theax 
whole lives were spent on their estates in the company of grooms 
and gamekeepers and their learning was just sufficient to entdile 
them to sign their names. Their tastes were rude and mannem 
unrefined; their chief pleasures were derived from field ^>orts and 
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coarse sensuality. Their ways of life were in every way different 
from those of their posterity. 

Para 51. On account of their ignorance and inexperience of 
the great world the country gentlemen were men of narrow and 
violent prejudices. Their opinions on religion and government 
were as unreasonable as those of children because they were based 
on traditions current in their narrow circles. Their bitter prejudices 
against foreigners. Papists and Dissenters were not without their 
efiFects on the politics of the country. Their wives and daughters 
were very ignorant and with accomplishments not extending beyond 
the performance of their domestic duties. 

Para 52. The country gentlemen with all their rough and 
boorish ways were gentlemen in some essential points. They had 
a strong sense of family pride and had all the virtues and vices of 
aristocrats. As magistrates they administered justice without any 
remuneration according to their lights and as ofil~ers of the train- 
bands they had a high sense of their own dignity. Besides the 
service they had seen had been no child’s play. Their character 
“was therefore a compound of two inconsistent elements. With 
their almost plebeian rudeness and ignorance they had a keen sense 
of honour and were strict about social etiquette. 

Para 53. The uneducated country gentlemen though staunch 
Tories (and as such loyal to the King) yet hated the King’s ministers 
and the corruption that prevailed in the court. Yet they rallied 
round the King when his pampered favourites deserted him and 
enabled him to gain a victory over the opposition. They deserted 
King James II because he offended their deep-seated religious 
instincts by his attack on the Church of England. Though their 
love of this Church was not the fruit of study or reflection yet 
this was an institution which they loved better than even hereditary 
monarchy. 


The clergy. 

Para 54. The rural clergy were even fiercer Tories than the 
gentry. As the tithe then bore a smaller ratio to the rent than 
now the clergjunen must have been relatively poorer than the 
gentlemen. The total income of the clergy did not exceed £540.000 
a year, i.e., it was only one seventh of what it is now. As the 
average rent of land has not incresased proportionally the rectors 
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and vdcars, as compared with the knights and squires were much 
poorer in the 17th them in the 19th century. g> 

{D Change in their fioaition since the Refomnation. 

Para 33. The social position of the clergy was disastrously^ 
affected by the Reformation. (1) Before the Reformation, the 
clergymen formed the majority of the House of Lords and rivalled 
and sometimes excelled the temporal peers in wealth and splendour. 
The highest offices in the government were the monopoly of the 
ecclesiastics (clergymen); and the Church thus offered suitable 
careers for the youths belonging to the noblest families of the land. 
The suppression of the monasteries in the reign of Henry Vlll 
deprived the Church of the greater part of her wealth; after this 
the princely splendour of the ecclesiastics became a thing of the 
past. (2) Secondly, after learning had spread amongst laymen, it was 
not considered necessary to appoint men in holy orders (clergymen) 
to high administrative offices. Under these altered circumstances 
a man's spiritual character, instead of being regarded as a recom¬ 
mendation for such officers, was viewed rather as a disqualification. 
Hence the Church lost its attraction for the ambitious youths of 
good families. The Church still contained a few prizes no doubt 
but these were mean when compared with the splendour enjoyed 
by the prelates of the older times. Accordingly few men of good 
families cared to enter the Church and gradually clergymen happened 
to be regarded as a plebeian class. A large number of the 
divines (clergymen) who could not maintain themselves on their 
benefices lived in the houses of laymen. This tended to degrade 
their calling (profession) in popular opinion. The domestic chaplains 
attached to the houses of the rude and ignorant country gendemen 
were regarded as little better than menials. 

(2) Chaplains. 

Para 36. After some years of drudgery in a patron's house> 
hold the chaplain was presented to a living. The nature of his 
matrimonial connection was the best index of his social positirm. 
No girl of any honourable family would accept a priest for her 
husband and he had to choose his wife from women of the humbler 
classes like waiting women and cooks. 

(5) Rural clergy. 

Para 37. When he was presented to a living the clergyman 
found it extremely difficult to maintain himself and his family in 
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comfort on its poor income. He found it impossible to make two 
ends meet even thowgb he eked it out by hard manual labour on 
his fields. He had to lead a life of extreme penury and hardship 
and his childl^n were brought up like those of the neighbouring 
peasants. He had not the means to buy books and intellectual 
culture was quite out of the question under such conditions. 

{4} The clergy at the Unioereitiea and in London. 

Para 38. The above description applied only to the rural clergy. 
The Church of England of course contained a number of ministers 
distinguished for their talents and culture. These were to be found 
only at the Universities, the great Cathedrals or in the capital where 
opportunities for intellectual culture existed. The pulpits of London 
were adorned by a number of distinguished ministers of whom 
any country might be proud. Amongst rural clergymen the only 
theological writer of repute was George Bull and Bull was able to 
produce his learned works because the estate he had inherited 
enabled him to collect a library. 

(5) Political opinions. 

Para 59. The Anglican priesthood consisted of two classes of 
men—one cultured, intelligent and scholarly and the other poor and 
rude, dispersed through the rural areas. The former leaned towards 
constitutional principles of government and lived on friendly terms 
with the Dissenters. The latter were narrow bigots who believed 
in the doctrine of passive obedience to the King and were bitterly 
opposed to all measures of toleration for the different nonconforming 
sects. These men though rude and poor and occupying a low 
rank in society exercised the most tremendous influence in the 
country. In the 17th century the pulpit held the place that the 
press does now and the country clergymen exercised their influence 
strongly on the Tory side. The Tory reaction that followed the 
dissolution of the Oxford Parliament was to a large extent due to 
the oratory of the rural clergy. 

The Yeomanry. 

Para 60. The influence of the country gentlemen and the rural 
clergy was to some extent counterbalanced by the power of the 
yeomanry. These were petty landed proprietors, who though 
enjoying a modest competence did not enjoy any gentlemaiJy rank. 
They were a spirited and a true-hearted race, who made up more 
than one-seventh of the entire population. Their average income 
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ranged' between sixty and seventy pounds a year. They had fought 
on the side of the Parliainent during the civil war and were 
bitterly opposed to Popery and arbitrary power. 

Growth of the English towns. 

Para 61. The change that has taken place in the towns of 
England since the Revolution, has been more striking than the 
change that has taken place in the rural areas. Now one-sixth of 
the population is crowded into towns containing more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants. In the time of Charles II only four provincial 
towns contained as many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Para 62. The largest towns of that age next to London were 
Bristol, the first English seaport, and Norwich, the first manufacturing 
town. Since then the population of the former has quadrupled 
and that of the latter has doubled. 

(/) Bristol. 

Para 63. Pepys who visited Bristol described it as a city in 
which one might see nothing but houses around him on all sides. 
Bristol was the largest seaport of those times and the centre of 
trade with the American plantations (colonies). Its streets were so 
narrow that goods were generally conveyed in trucks drawn by 
dogs. The city was famed for its hospitality and the luxury of its 
table. All the inhabitants of the city had a share, large or small, 
in the trade with the American plantations or the West Indies. The 
practice of kidnapping labourers and shipping them off to the 
colonies was a recognised branch of the trade of the city. Its 
population at that time was about 29,000 persons. 

(2) Norwich. 

Para 64. Ntwwich was the capital of a fruitful province and 
was the centre of the chief manufacture of the country. It was 
the residence of a Bishop and was famous for the library and 
museum that had been collected by Sir Thomas Browne. The city 
contained the princely seat of the Chikes of Norfolk who kept an 
almost royal state. The population of the city in 1693 was between 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand persons. 

Other county towns. 

Para 65. The other county towns were greatly inferior to the 
above two. Still they had some dignity and importance because 
^ey served as tha metropolis ei the country, gentlemen. They were 
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the seats of the courts of justice and were the centres of local 
trade from which'' the inhabitants of the district received their 
supplies. Some of these towns derived dignity from cathedrals 
and castles with rich historical associations. 

Para 66. The more important of these provincial towns were- 
York, Exeter, Worcester, Nottingham, Gloucester, Derby and. 
Shrewsbury. None of these contained 10,000 inhabitants and some 
much less. 

Para 67. The population of all these towns has greatly increased 
since the Revolution. They have been entirely rebuilt and are now 
far more prosperous. Yet their growth has not been so rapid as. 
that of some younger towns of which no mention is to be found 
in early history. 

Some of the younger tou>ns —(/) Manchester. 

Para 68. The most eminent of these towns was Manchester. 
It enjoyed the right of sending one representative to Cromwell’s 
Parliament. In Charles U’s reign it was known to be a thriving 
seat of cotton manufacture which was then in its infancy. The 
total annual import of cotton then did not amount to two million, 
pounds. The city, which now excels many of the capitals of Europe 
in poptUation and wealth, was then a mean ill-built town with a 
population under 6,000 inhabitants. It did not possess at that time 
a single press or a coach. 

(2) Leeds. 

Para 69. Leeds was the chief seat of woollen manufacture irr 
Yorkshire. It had a thriving trade and was granted municipal 
privileges by Charles 1. The town enjoyed the right of sending 
one representative to Cromwell’s Parliament. The population of 
the town did not exceed 7,000 in Charles ll's reign. 

(5) Sheffield. 

Para 70. About a day's journey south of Leeds stood an oldT 
manor on the border of a wild moor known by the name of 
Hallamshire. Iron abounded in that-region and was manufactured 
into whittles from very early times. The trade languished for 
several centuries on account of the unwise restrictions placed on it 
by the lord of the manor, and finer kinds of cutlery were either 
made in the capital or imported from the Continent. In the reign 
of James I it was a miserable place containing about two thoussuid 
inhabitants. At the end of Charles 11 s reign the population waa 
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below four thousand, many of the inhabitants having distorted 
limbs on account of the unhealthy nature of their work. This was 
the origin of the present prosperous town of Sheffield that contains 
a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants and exports its excellent 
cutlery all over the world. 

(4) Birmingham. 

Para 71. It did not enjoy the right of sending any representative 
lo Oliver's Parliament. It was a thriving place of manufacture and 
its hardware was highly prized in London and even as far as 
Ireland. The town had earned an unenviable notoriety for manu¬ 
facturing spurious coins. The population of the town that now 
numbers about two hundred thousand, did not amount to four 
thousand in 1685. The manufacture of buttons had just begun but 
'"•t had not yet begun to be manufactured. The town did not 
cornam a single book-shop though two generations later it astonished 
the librarians of Europe with its excellent Baskerville editions. 

Para 72. The above four towns were the chief seats of manu¬ 
facture in those times; many industrial towns of the present age 
were then mere hamlets or desolate moors, the haunts of wild 
birds and animals. Similar striking development has occurred in 
the ports by which the products of the English factories are exported 
all over the world. Liverpool which now contains endless docks 
and quays was then rising into importance and carried on a profitable 
trade with Ireland and the sugar colonies. The population of 
Liverpool that now numbers three hundred thousand, hardly exceeded 
four thousand in 168''. The shipping of the town amounted to. 
fourteen hundred tons and the number of seamen did not exceed 
two hundred. 

Wittering places —(/) Cheltenham, (2) Brighton. 

Para 73. The progress that has taken place in the manufacturing 
and trading towns is also perceptible in the resorts of health and 
recreation. Cheltenham now so populous was in the 17th century 
and at the beginning of the 18th a rural parish affording good 
ground for tillage and pasture. Brighton had once been a thriving 
place with over 2,000 inhabitants but was fast sinking into decay 
«n siccount of the encroachment of the sea. It was reduced to a 
[miserable fishing village and the place was so desolate that the 
vicarage was scarcely thought worth having. 
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(J) Buxton, and {4) Tunbridge Welle. 

Paia 74. The gentry of Derbyshire and the neighbouring 
counties repaired to Buxton, a small village with low sheds where 
visitors were provided with suspicious meat. Tunbridge Wells 
within a day's journey from London had greater attractions. It is 
now a populous town possessed of greater wealth and grandeur 
than anything that England could shew in the 17th century. When 
the court visited Tunbridge Wells after the Restoration, there was 
no town but only a number of cottages, scattered round the springs 
on the heath, and a sort of daily fair was held near the fountain 
during the season. Tradesmen dealing in fashionable articles would 
come down from London and open a bazaar under the trees. The 
place contained no church till 1685 when subscriptions for building 
one were just raised by the visitors. 

(5) Bath. 

Para 75. Bath was the greatest of English watering places. 
Its springs were famous from the Roman times, and were resorted 
to by invalids from all parts of the country. It was the seat of a 
Bishop, and the King too sometimes held his court there. Yet this 
was a mean-looking town consisting of only 400 or 500 houses 
crowded -mthin the old wall. It had not yet grown into the 
beautiful city that now rouses our admiration and that has been 
made the scene of the stories of some of the famous English 
novelists. From the accounts of a writer of the early decades of 
the IBth century, the town seems to have been wanting in those 
comforts and luxuries that characterise it at present. 

London. 

Para 76. The position of London in the time of Charles II 
rdlatively to other towns was far higher than at present. The 
population of London is now only six times the population of 
Manchester or Liverpool. In the days of Charles II it was seventeen 
times the population of Bristol or Norwich. There are reasons to 
believe that in 1685 London was the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants of London that now numlMr 19 
hundred thousand were then about half a million. Though the 
shipping of London roused the wonder of the English writers of 
the age, it was less than a quarter of the present shipping of 
Newcastle., la 1685 the customs of London amounted to £330,000 
a year—^the sum now exceeds ten millions. 
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Para 77. London of 1665 was only the nudeua of the present 
city. It did not extend to the borders of MidSlesex and into the 
heart of Surrey and Kent as it does now. The immense line of 
warehouses from the Tower to Blackwall and the stately piles of 
building on the west, inhabited by the rich and fashionable, did 
not yet exist. Chelsea was a quiet and sparsely inhabited village 
cuid sportsmen wandered after game over uninhabited tracts that 
are now known as the boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury and the 
Tower Hamlets. Islington was a solitude. There was only a single 
bridge connecting the city with its suburb. 

(/) The City of London. 

Para 78. The City was the most important division of the 
metropolis. Before the Great Fire the houses had been made either 
of wood and plaster or of ill-baked bricks. The Fire had destroyed 
within a few days all the houses standing over a square mile of 
the City. The houses were quickly rebuilt but though the style of 
building was far superior to that of the City which had perished, 
they followed the old narrow lines of streets. St. Paul's took 
sometime in building but the other churches were quickly re-built. 

Para 79. Now the City is only the place of business of the 
great bankers and merchants who have their homes in the suburbs. 
On Sundays and on week-days after business hours the mercantile 
quarters are as silent and deserted as the glades of a forest. As 
the merchants have ceased to be citizens, they do not care for the 
municipal honours and duties. Accordingly these offices are now^ 
seldom held by the heads of the leading commercial houses. 

Para 80. In the 17th century the city of London was not merely 
the counting house of the merchant-princes but their very home. 
Their houses were majestic edifices and were fitted up in a princely 
manner. Ail the tender ties of home bound the merchants to their 
city. The Londoners were proud of their city and were jealous ci 
her honours and privileges. 

Para 81. The cancellation of the old charter rankled in the 
minds of the Londoners' .towards the close of Charles IPs reign. 
All the offices of the new corporation were held by Tories though 
the Whigs excelled them in number and wealth. The festive 
character of the city that had declined under Puritanic rule improved 
by the change and it is believed that the practice of huzzaing after 
drinking healths dates from this period. , 
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Para 82. The magnificence that surrounded the Lord Mayor 
'was almost like that of a king. On great occasions he appeared 
in public, clad in his official dress and accompanied by a 
procession almost regal in splendour. The Lord Mayor could lay 
a just claim to this pomp and state because he represented the 
dignity of the City. The City exercised in those times a pre¬ 
ponderating influence in the politics of the country by reason of 
its wealth and military resources. It had the power of making and 
unmaking governments. The hostility of the City had brought about 
the downfall of Charles 1 and of the military tyrants who had 
succeeded Richard Cromwell and the restoration of Charles II 
became possible because the City favoured it. 

Para 83. These considerations explain why some powerful men 
of high rank chose to dwell in the City instead of fixing their 
residence in the west towards which the members of the aristocracy 
were moving during a long course of years. Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, while engaged in bitter opposition to the government, 
lived under the protection of the City magistrates and City militia. 
The former lived in Aldersgate Street and the latter fixed his 
residence in Dowgate. 

(2) The fashionable quarter of London. ^ 

Para 84. 'Most of the noble families had moved beyond the 
walls, and the district, where their houses stood, lay between the 
City and the quarters now regarded as fashionable. A few nobles 
still continued to dwell in their old town houses between the Strand 
and the river. The favourite quarters were the south and west of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, Bloomsbury 
Square and Soho Square. Bloomsbury Square was then regarded 
as one of the wonders of London. The Londoners of the 17th 
century were proud of Soho Square though it is no longer regarded 
as an aristocratic quarter. Two celebrated palaces, Southampton 
House and Montague House, stood a little to the north of Holborn 
on the verge of the open country. 

Para 85. Saint James's Square and Jermyn Street had been 
built nearer to the court on an open space called Saint James's 
Fields. Golden Square, inhabited by lords and ministers of state, 
had not yet begun. On the north of Piccadilly were three or four 
rural mansions of which the best known was the Dunkirk House, 
built by the Earl of Clarendon. Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle 
Street preserve the memory of the site. 
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Para 66. The fashionable and thickly peopled quarter of 
Regent Street was then a solitude where one ^ight come across 
wild birds. The road to Oxford on the north ran between hedges 
and the houses three or four hundred yards to the south were 
considered out of town. On the west was a meadow through 
which Conduit Street now runs. The desolate field, where the 
victims of the plague were buried, lay on the east. 

Para 87. The squares and the streets were quite different in 
appearance from what they are now. Even the most fashionable 
quarters would appear dirty and squalid if judged by the modern 
standard. The mansions of the rich nobles in Covent Carden stood 
surrounded by filth and rubbish. 

Para 88. The centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields was an open space 
where the rabble congregated every evening close to the dwellings 
of the rich nobles for their rude sports. Horses were exercised and 
noisy beggars assembled in large numbers. It was after a serious 
accident had occurred to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 
that the place was enclosed and a garden was laid out. 

Para 89. St. James's Square was a receptacle for all the offal 
and rubbish of Westminster. Though situated in the close 

neighbourhood of the highest peers of the realm, the place was the 

haunt of thJ^ ruffians and the scum of the town. These nuisances 
continued for a long time till at last Parliament permitted the place 
to be enclosed and planted with trees. 

Para 90. The miserable condition of the other parts of the 

city may be easily understood from this description of the fashion- * 
able quarters. The streets were unspeakably dirty and the pave¬ 
ments detestable. No care was taken for proper drainage and after 
a heavy shower the gutters became canals full of animal and 
vegetable filth. As people ran the risk of being splashed with 
dirty water when coaches passed through them, every one tried to 
keep close to the wall and this often gave rise to quarrels and free 
fights. 

Para 91. The houses were not numbered. As very few of 

the lower classes were able to read, the system of numbering would 
not have been very useful. The shops were generally known by 
painted signs which added to the gay appearance of the city. 

(3) The Police of London. 

Para 92. As the streets were not lighted ffll the last year of 
the reign of Charles 11, it was not only difficult but dangerous to 
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walk them after evening. Then pails were discharged on the 
streets with litde lytgard for those who were passing below. Also 
the streets were infested by thieves and robbers and roisterers 
belonging to the upper ranks of society. Bands of such dissolute 
young men roamed the streets brecJdng windows and insulting 
women. The machinery for keeping peace was quite inadequate 
for its purpose. The law provided for a body of more than a 
thousand watchmen to keep the peace of the city but they grossly 
neglected their duties. 

The lighting of the streets of London. 

Nara 93. In the last year of Charles II’s reign, Edward 
Heming obtained a charter for lighting the streets of London. 
His plan, a most modest one, proposed to place a light before every 
tenth door on moonless nights from six to twelve o’clock from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day. His proposal met with enthusiastic support 
from all friends of reform and improvement. Strange as it may 
seem, the plan met with bitter opposition from some quarters. 

Whitefriars. 

Para 94. The district of Whitefriars, situated near the Temple, 
happened to be so named from a House of Carmelite Friars, founded 
in the 13th century. Before the Reformation it provided a sanctuary 
for criminals^and afterwards it retained the privilege of protecting 
debtors from arrest. Though recognised tonly as an asylum for 
insolvent debtors, it became, in course of time, a nest of the worst 
criminals of the country. The utmost lawlessness prevailed in the 
region and even the warrants of the highest courts of justice could 
not be executed without the help of a company of soldiers. It was 
strange indeed that such lawlessness should have been permitted 
to exist so dose to the Temple where some of the greatest English' 
men of the day were prosecuting their study of law, arts and 
science. 

The Palace and the Court. 

Para 95. The Palace and the Exchange were the two chief 
centres of attraction of London. The influence of the Palace 
declined after the Revolution because it did not take the pec^Ie 
long to understand that the King had very little to give and that 
offices and promotions were redly bestowed by the ministers and 
pot by ffie King. Candidates for favour quiddy understood that diey 
would best advance their interests by rendering some service to 
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the ministers and not hy dancing attendance on the King. The 
change, introduced by the Revolution, was completed during the 
reigns of the first two Georges who could not? from their habits 
and training, prove gracious and affable hosts. They governed 
strictly according to law but could not be the heads of English 
polite society. 

Para 96. In Charles IPs time the Palace was the centre of 
fashion and political intrigue. Candidates for favours knew that 
the success of their suits depended on the will of the King and so 
they tried to make themselves agreeable to the King or his mistresses. 
The palace was therefore thronged with candidates for favour and 
its gates always stood open for everybody except the extreme Whigs. 
The King practised open-handed hospitality and his affable manners 
won every heart. 

Para 97.- Whitehall was the chief centre of news, and whenever 
there was any rumour of anything important, people resorted to it 
in large numbers to obtain intelligence at the fountain-head. News 
from the different quarters of Europe was there eagerly discussed 
and grave domestic problems were discussed in whispers. 

The coffee houses. 

Para 98^ The coffee houses might well be called important 
political institutions of the age. No Parliament had sat for years 
and the municipal council of London had ceased to reflect the 
public opinion of the citizens. Public meetings had not come into 
fashion and no newspaper of the modern type did yet exist. Under 
these circumstances the coffee houses were the chief organs for the 
expression of public opinion. 

Para 99. I'he first coffee house was established during the 
time of the Commonwealth by a Turkey merchant who had acquired 
a taste for the beverage from among the Mahometans. The fashion 
soon became popular and spread among the upper and the middle 
classes. They soon became a power in the land and the govern¬ 
ment viewed them with dislike. An attempt was made during 
Danby's administration to close them but so vehement was the 
public outcry against the measure that the government did not 
venture to enforce it. The coffee house was indeed the Londoner's 
home, and men of different classes, opinions and professions had 
their different coffee houses. There were coffee houses for well- 
dressed fops, literary men, doctors, Puritans, Papists and even for 
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Jews. The most famous coffee house was Will’s situated between 
Covent Garden and Bow Street. It was frequented by literary men 
of all classes. The' seat of honour was occupied by Dryden, the 
greatest of the living poets. 

Para 100. The coffee houses exercised an important influence 
in shaping the character of the Londoners of those times that 
materially differed from the character of the rustic Englishmen. 

There was then little intercourse between the capital and the 
country, it was not yet the fashion of the country gentlemen to 
visit the capital once a year, nor was it yet the practice of the 
Londoners to spend a few weeks in the country every summer. A 
Londoner was, therefore, seldom seen in a village and a country 
gentleman coming to London could easily be distinguished by his 
uncouth dress and manners. Cheats and sharpers could readily 

recognise him as a suitable victim of their tricks, and bullies could, 
with impunity, treat him with insolence. His experiences of London 
were one long series of mortifications and humiliations. 

Difficulties of travelling. 

Para lOI. The imperfect fusion of the two elements of society, 

the people of the town and the country, was mainly due to the 

difficulties of communication in those times. Improved means of 
locomotion have greatly contributed to the advance of human 
civilisation. Facilities of communication have conferred inestimable 
benefits, material and moral, on mankind. They have bound up 
the whole human race into one family by helping the interchange 
of the productions of art and nature and by tending to remove 
racial and provincial antipathies. 

Para 102. The principle of the steam-engine that has made 
locomotion so easy and quick was not quite unknown in the time of 
Charles II. The Marquess of Worcester had observed the expansive 
power of steam and constructed an engine which he called a fire 
water work. This however did not meet with favourable reception 
because the Marquess was suspected to be a mad man and known to 
be a Papist. There was very little internal communication by water. 
The few attempts to deepen the natural streams had failed and not 
a single navigable canal had been projected. 

Badneaa of the roads. 

Para 103. Highways were the only means of communication 
and transport. The roads were ill-kept and in places positively 
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dangerous. They were not clearly marked off from the fields on 
both sides and so people, travelling in the dark, frequently lost their 
way. Often the mud lay deep on both sides ol the road and only 
a narrow track of firm ground was passable. It was only in fine 
weather that the whole breadth of the road was available for 
wheeled traffic. Sometimes coaches would stick fast in the mud 
and horses had to be brought from the neighbouring fields to pull 
them out. In bad seasons the roads would be flooded cutting off 
all communication. In such cases travellers had to swim for their 
lives or to ride through saddle-deep water. The markets were 
often inaccessible during several months and the badness of the 
roads prevented the produce of the neighbouring fields from reaching 
them. In some districts wheeled carriages were drawn by oxen. 
Prince George of 'Denmark took six hours in travelling nine ^ miles 
when he visited the mansion of Petworth in wet weather. , 

Para 104. The badness of the roads was mainly due to the 
defective state of the law. It required every parish to repair the 
high roads passing through it and the peasants were forced to work 
for six days in a year on them without any remuneration. If this 
was not sufficient then hired labour was employed, the expense of 
which was met by a parochial rate. The manifest injustice of this 
system attracted the notice of the Parliament soon after the Restora¬ 
tion and the first of the many turnpike acts was passed levying a 
small toll on travellers and goods for keeping the roads in good 
repair. This change though salutary caused loud murmurs and led 
to riots in some places. However, the opposition died down at last 
and a good system of turnpike roads was introduced. 

Para 105. Heavy articles were carried from place to place by 
means of stage waggons. Poorer people, who could not afford to 
travel in a coazh or on horseback, availed themselves of these con¬ 
veyances for purposes of travel. The expense of such carriage of 
goods amounted to 15d. a ton for every mile, i.e., 15 times the 
freight now charged by railway companies. This heavy cost of 
carriage naturally served as a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. 
Coal could be used only in the district where it was produced or 
where it could be carried by sea. 

Para 106. On byroads, and in the extreme north and west, 
goods were carried on packhorses. Travellers of humble circum¬ 
stances found it economical to travel on these packsaddles between 
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two loads. The expense was small hut progress was extremely slow 

and in winter the cold was severely felt. 

* 

Para 107. The rich travelled in their own carriages drawn by 
at least four horses. A coach and six is used in modern times 
only by way of a pageant, but in the days of Charles 11 this was 
a disagreeable necessity imposed by the badness of the roads. 
People in those times travelled with six horses because with a 
smaller number, there was a great danger of sticking fast in the 
mud. In places the mire lay so deep that even six horses were 
not found to be sufficient. 


Stage coaxes. 

Para 108. At the time of the Restoration a stage coach ran 
from London to Oxford in two days. In 1669 the Flying Coach 
was introduced that covered the distance in 12 hours. The under¬ 
taking roused the deepest enthusiasm and interest and a similar 
service was shortly established between Cambridge and the capital. 
Towards the close of Charles ll's reign Flying Coaches ran thrice 
a week from London to the chief provincial towns. But no stage 
coach proceeded further north than York or further west than 
Exeter. The ordinary day's journey of a Flying Coach was about 
50 miles in summer and thirty in winter. Each coach carried six 
passengers and the usual fare was a mile in summer and a 

little more in winter. 

Para 109. The Flying Coaches provided the swiftest means of 
travel known to the age, and Englishmen boasted of their superiority 
to the continental posts in speed. But though generally praised and 
extolled, various objections were raised against them from interested 
quarters. It was contended that these coaches would injuriously 
affect the l»eed of horses and the noble art of horsemanship, that 
they would prove detrimental to the interests of the sailors plying 
on the Thames and that these coaches would mean the ruin of 
several important professions like those of saddlers, farriers and 
innkeepers. It was therefore urged that no coach should be per¬ 
mitted to use more than four horses, to start oftener than once a 
week and to travel more than 30 mile« a day. Petitions embodying 
these opinions were subnnitted to the King in council from several 
public bodies of the City of London and many provincial towlfs. 
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Para 110. In spite of the convenience, offered by Rying Coaches, 
riding was the usual method of travel adopted by healthy men who 
were not encumbered with baggage. Those who wished to travel 
quickly rode post and fresh saddle horses and guides were available 
all along the lines of road at three pence a mile for the horse and 
four pence a stage for the guide. Post-chaises had not yet come 
into use and those who rode in their own coaches could not 
ordinarily procure a change of horses. This was a rare luxury 
confined to princes and ministers who could easily obtain relays 
of these animals. 


Highwaymen. 

Para 111. Men had to travel well-armed and in company for 
fear of highwa 3 nhen. These most infested the waste tracts round 
London, Ufz., Hounslow Heath in the west and Finchley Common 
in the north. To pass through Epping F'orest was dangerous even 
in broad daylight. Seamen, paid off at Chatham, were often 
plundered at Gadshill. The Government did not know how to deal 
with these criminals and there were reasons to suspect that the inn¬ 
keepers were in collusion with the robbers. 

Para 112. These robbers were generally bold and skilful riders 
and were men of polished manners. They held an aristocratical 
position in the community of thieves. They often appeared at 
fashionable coffee houses and gaming houses and mixed freely with 
men of quality. Sometimes they happened to be men of education 
and of good families. All sorts of romantic tales about their 
generosity, goodness and courage were current amongst the vulgar 
people. Nevison of Yorkshire and Claude Duval, the ex-page of 
the Duke of Richmond, were two such notorious highwaymen. 
It was related of the latter that when he was seized in 1670, ladies 
of rank visited him in prison and interceded for his pardon. After 
his execution his body lay in princely state but was ordered by 
Judge Morton to be buried without any ceremony. 

The Inns. 

Para 113. To avoid the dangers that beset the roads in darknesa 
in those ages travellers sought betimes the shelter of the inns. 
From very early times the English inns have been famous for the 
comforts they provide for the guests. No continental inn 'Could 
stai^ comparison with the English in this respect. There were 
some inns that could easily provide accommodation and board for 
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two or three hundred guests and their horses. The bedding and 
the linen were comfortable and cleanly and the meat was served 
on valuable plates. The small village inns were models of neatness 
and comfort and the larger establishments provided all sorts of 
luxuries and conveniences for the g^uests. Indeed an Englishman 
never felt more at home than in an inn. Dr. Johnson voiced this 
feeling when he declared that a tavern chair was the throne of 
human felicity. Shenstone too was of opinion that one is sure to 
meet with more warm welcome in an inn than under a private 
roof however friendly. 

Para 114. Though modern hotels contain many conveniences 
that could not be found in the palace of the 17th century, yet it 

may safely be affirmed that the improvement of the modern hotels 

has not kept pace with improvements in other directions. The 
reason is simple. The means of travelling being greatly improved, 
people are not required to stop on the way for rest and refreshment 
as they were required to do before. It is obvious that other 

circumstances being equal, the inns will be the best where the 

means of travelling are the worst. One of the results of the modern 
improved means of travelling has been that many inns have fallen 
into decay. Now-a-days good hotels can only be expected to flourish 
in places where people are detained by business or pleasure. 

The Post Office. 

Para 115. A rude sort of postal system had been established 
by Charles I. It was swept away during the Commonwealth and 
was re-established at the Restoration. On most lines of roads the 
mails were carried on alternate days and only once a week in the 
more inaccessible parts of the country like the fens of Lincolnshire 
and the hills of Cumberland. During a royal tour a daily post was 
despatched from the capital to where the court sojourned. There 
was daily communication between London and the Downs; Tunbridge 
Wells and Bath enjoyed this privilege during the seasons. The 
bags were carried on horseback day and night at the rate of four 
miles an hour. The income of the Post Office was settled on the 
Duke of York. 

Para 116. The Post Office alone was entitled to provide travellers 
with horses. This monopoly was a subsidiary source of revenue 
besides the charge for the transmission of letters. 
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Para i 17. The Post Office did not carry letters from one part 
of London to another. In the reign of Charles 11. an enterprising 
citizen of London, named William Dockwray, established a penny 
post which delivered letters and parcels six or eight times a day 
in the crowded parts near the Exchange and four times a day in 
the outskirts of the capital. The proposal raised at first a fierce 
opposition and was condemned in some quarters as a Popish contri¬ 
vance. However, the utility of the scheme soon overcame all oppo¬ 
sition. But as the venture proved profitable, the Duke of York 
complained of it as an encroachment on his monopoly and the court 
decided in his favour. 

Para 118. The revenue of the Post Office was constantly grow¬ 
ing. The net receipt that had been estimated at £20,000 in the 
year of the Restoration, grew to £50,000 towards the close of 
Charles ll's reign. The postage of a single letter was 2d for eighty 
miles and 3d for longer distances and the postage increased with the 
weight of the packets. Comparing the income of the Post Office 
of that age with what it is in modern times, there is no reason to 
doubt that the number of letters now carried must be at least seventy 
times the number carried in that age. 

Newspapers and Newsletters. 

Para 119. Nothing like a modern daily paper existed in 1685. 
Apart from all other difficulties it was believed that there were legal 
objections against it. Though the licensing act had expired in 1679 
yet the judges were unanimously of opinion that no one not autho¬ 
rized by the crown had the right to publish any political news. 
When the Whigs were in power they connived at the violation of 
this rule and a number of newspapers appeared during the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill controversy. They appeared only twice a week and did 
not exceed a single small leaf in size. After the fall of the Whigs 
the King resolved to exercise his prerogative in the matter and 
towards the close of the reign of Charles II. the only newspaper, 
that was permitted to be published, was the London Gazette. The 
paper appeared only twice a week—on Mondays and Thursdays. 
It contained only such news against which the court could take no 
objection. Whenever the government thought it necessary to 
gratify public curiosity regarding some important transaction, it 
published a broadside giving fuller details of the event than could 
be found in the Gazette. But neither the broadside nor the Gazette 
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contained any account of parliamentary proceedings or of Mate trials 
in which the publH felt a keen interest. In London the coffee- 
houses served to some extent the purpose of newspapers and people 
assembled there to learn the inner secrets of the government. Those 
who lived in the country could be informed of what was passing 
in the towns only by means of newsletters. The preparation of 
such letters therefore became a calling and the writers would collect 
their materials from the coffee houses, the law-courts and the palace. 
The arrival of these weekly letters was eagerly expected at the 
seats of the country gentlemen. They quickly passed from hand to 
hand and supplied topics for conversation and sermons. 

Para 120. There were no provincial newspapers in those times. 
There was scarcely a printer except at the capital and the two 
Universities. The only printing press north of Trent was at York. 

The Obtervator. 

Para 121. The London Gazette published only news without 
any comment. Another paper, published under the patronage of the 
court, was the Observator. This paper only published comment 
without any news. It was a violent Tory paper edited by Roger 
Lestrange. His writings, though characterised by shrewdness and 
vigour, were disfigured by a spirit of bitter animosity against the 
Whigs and Dissenters. His savage outbursts on the occasion of the 
death of William Jenkyn under pathetic cireiunstances betrayed his 
virulent party spirit. 


Scarcity of books in country places. 

Para 122. The only supply of literature available to the rural 
gentry and clergy was that provided by newspapers and newsletters. 
The transport of bulky packets was costly and difficult and so 
the libraries of the country gentlemen were very poorly equipped. 
A gentleman passed for a scholar if his library contained three or 
four hackneyed volumes. No circulating library then existed even 
in the capital but the shops of the great book-sellers near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard were crowded with readers and known customers were 
permitted to take books home for study. No such convenience 
existed in the country ; there a man had to buy every book he 
wished to read. 
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Female Edncatiott. 

Para 123. A prayer book and a receipt book constituted the 
entire library of the country ladies. This was not because they lived in 
rural seclusion but because female education was grossly neglected 
in that age. Indeed English women were in those times decidedly 
worse educated than in any age since the revival of learning. During 
the preceding age many of them were accomplished scholars—^in 
the present age they are well-versed in the modern European 
languages. But during the latter part of the 17th century a lady 
with the least smattering of literature was regarded as a prodigy. 
Most ladies could not write even a single line in correct English. 

Para 124. The licentious manners fashionable in that age 
resulted in the moral and intellectual degradation of women. They 
were courted and flattered more for their ph 3 r 8 icBl attractions than 
intellectual attainments. A woman wm likely to win a rich and 
noble husband more by her immodest style of dress and questionable 
ways than by her classical scholarship. Indeed extreme ignorance 
and frivolity were considered more lady-like than the slightest 
tincture of pedantry. It was no wonder that under these circum¬ 
stances the intellectual acquirements of the women should sink 
very low. 


Literary attainments of Gentlemen. 

Para 125. Greek learning did not flourish in England in the 
reign of Charles 11 as it did in the earlier or the succeeding ages. 
There were of course spme Englishmen who were learned Greek 
scholars but these were to be found only among the clergy resident 
at the Universities. Even at Cambridge it was not considered neces¬ 
sary for a clergyman to be able to read the Gospel in the original. 
Nor was the state of things better at Oxford. The controversy about 
the Epistles of Phalaris shews to what a low ebb Greek learning 
had sunk. Few English statesmen of the age tocdc any delight in 
the study of Greek literature. 

Para 126. There was no want of Latin scholar^ among Engli^- 
men because this language was indispensable for travellers and 
diplomatists. The ability to speak Latin was in those times a more 
common accomplishment than now and there were some schf^ats 
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at the Universities who could produce clever imitations of the poems 
of Ovid and Virgil® 

Influence of French literature. 

Para 127. French was fast replacing Latin as the language of 
international communication and diplomacy. France was then not 
merely the leading military power of Europe but exerdsed besides 
a paramount authority in literature, arts and fashion. French litera¬ 
ture was extensively studied in Europe and acquaintance with it was 
regarded as a mark of good breeding and culture. New canons of 
criticism came into fashion and English prose under the influence 
of French lost its former majesty but became more lucid and easy. 

Immorality of the Polite Literature of England. 

Para 128. The immoral tone, that pervaded the English literature 
of the age, was a blot on the English national character. The wits 
and the Puritans had been the natural enemies of each other. They 
viewed human life from opposite standpoints and the pleasures of 
the one were the torments of the other. The wits had made fun 
of the Puritans and ridiculed their serious ways. The Puritans in 
their turn had condemned innocent diversions as crimes. When the 
Puritans came into power they closed the theatres, put a ban on 
poetry and had themselves amply revenged on the mockers. Their 
tyranny never ceased to rankle in the minds of the wits, and when 
the Puritans fell from power, the wits gave no quarter to their old 
enemies. 

Para 129. The war between wit and Puritanism soon changed 
into a war between wit and morality. Because the Puritans had 
assumed airs of superior virtue and holiness therefore their enemies 
took a pleasure in rendering virtue and holiness themselves as ridi¬ 
culous. The Roundheads were in the habit of frequently using 
scriptural phrases in their conversation, as a reaction against this, 
the new breed of wits never opened their mouths without uttering 
curses or obscene remarks of which the lowest clown should be 
ashamed. 

Para 130. It is no wonder that English polite literature should 
take an immoral turn with the revival of the old political system and 
the restoration of monarchy. But for a few poets, like Waller, Cowley 
and the great Milton, who were the products of a previous age, the 
most shameless immorality characterised the works of the poets of 
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the Restoration age. Butler also suffered from this infection of 
immorality but in a mild form. The shamel^s immorality and 
the utter absence of decency in the works of these poets contained 
their own remedy; and the public grew sick of them in no time. 

Para 131. The dramas of this period were the most immoral 
productions of the age. The playhouses, closed during Puritan rule, 
rc'Opened after their fall from power with more attractive scenes 
and dresses. Actresses were engaged to represent the female 
characters—this constituted an additional fascination. The prevailing 
immorality of the theatre-houses drove away all sober-minded people 
from them. The frivolous and the dissolute who remained required 
every year stronger and stronger stimulants and the artists had to 
pander to their depraved tastes. Thus the artists (actors and actresses) 
corrupted the spectators and the spectators the artists. 

Para 132. One notorious feature of these dramas was that the 
loosest and most immoral verses were put into the mouths of women 
(actresses). The worst portions were the epilogues—these were 
generally recited by the favourite actresses. 

Para 133. Many of the dramas of this period were indebted 
for their plots to Spanish and French authors or to English writers 
of the preceding age. The originals always happened to be cor¬ 
rupted in the hands of the borrowers. 

Para 134. The drama was the most profitable branch of polite 
literature in those times. The sale of books was so small that an 
author could not expect more than a miserable return from his works. 
Dryden received only £250 for the copyright of his Fables that 
contains some of his best productions. By writing dramas poets 
could expect to earn much larger sums for much less trouble. 
Southern received £700 for a single play and Shadwell cleared £130 
from a single representation of the Squire of Alsatia. Accordingly 
Dryden set himself to the composition of dramas though his genius 
did not fit him for this sort of literature. 

Para 135. Tbe sale proceeds of their works being very small, 
authors had to eke out their incomes by dedicating their books to 
some rich Lord who was expected to reward them with a purse of 
gold. The fee, received from the dedication of a work, was often 
much larger than what could be obtained from the sale of the 
copyright. Hence books happened to be printed merely for the 
purpose of being dedicated. This practice had a very demcuralising 
effect on the authors. No flattery was considered too mean or 
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degrading and the author degenerated into aomething between a 
pandar and a beggar. 

Para 136. The wits as a class in their hatred of Puritanism 
ranged themaelves on the side of the King and were guilty of the 
most savage intolerance against the Whigs. Dryden's satire Alf/iafom 
and Aehitophel is a case in point. As a literary performance the 
poem deserves the highest praise but the savage party-spirit it 
breathes cannot be too severdiy condemned. The literary men of the 
age betrayed violent and insatiable hatred against their political 
opponents and did not think that the cruel measures, taken by 
judges and magistrates against them, were severe enough. 

State of Science in England. 

Para 137. While the lighter literature was proving a national 
disgrace, the English genius was winning some of its triumphs in 
science that may be regarded as the highest achievements of the 
human mind. The principles, taught by Bacon in a previous age. 
now began to bear fruit. The civil and religious struggles had roused 
the curiosity of the educated class but they did no longer waste 
their time and energy in framing ideal constitutions for the country. 
Monarchy being now rcKiognised as an established principle of the 
constitution, the revolutionary spirit found an outlet in testing what 
had hitherto been regarded as the fundamental laws of nature. This 
led to an exploration into every department of Physics. The Royal 
Society was founded in 1660 and scientific investigation became the 
fashion. Political controversies yielded place to discussions on 
scientific discoveries and problems. Men of different classes and 
opinions were united in the pursuit of science, and poets sang of 
the glories of the golden age that its study would usher. The 
scientific movement counted among its followers bishops, judges, 
courtiers and soldiers. The pursuit interested even the indolent and 
frivolous Charles who established a laboratory at Whitehall. It was 
considered necessary to the character of a fine gentleman to be 
able to say something about scientific instruments and even ladies 
effected a taste for the subject. 

Para 136. Though the study of science was ridiculed in some 
quarters 3 ret it bore important fruits in all departments of investiga¬ 
tion. It led to reform of agriculture and horticulture and introduced 
the art of growing the bruits of warmer dimates in England. Creat 
developments were made in the science of medicine; and this new 
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knowledge was utilized for rebuilding London after tbe Great Fire 
on more sanitary principles. Foundations were l|ud of tbe sciences 
of botany, zoology and study of fossils and Boyle's monumental 
discoveries in Chemistry were made in this age. The study of 
experimental science exposed the fallacy of age-old beliefs in Astrology, 
Alchemy and Witchcraft, The most glorious triumphs were won 
in those departments of knowledge in which induction and mathe¬ 
matical demonstration co-operate and the greatest names in this 
domain were those of John Wallis, Halley and above all of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


State of the Fine Arts. 

Para 139. Though a great advance was made in science, the 
Fine Arts remained undeveloped. In Architecture England could 
boast of at' least one great man, viz., Sir C.hristopher Wren. The 
Great Fire of London gave him a unique chance of displaying his 
powers. True, he could not produce anything equal to the beautiful 
Athenian portico or the Gothic arcade but no European north of the 
Alps could reproduce like him the magnificent beauty of the Italian 
churches. His St. Paul's remains unrivalled and even the great 
Lewis could leave behind him no work equal to it. No Englishman 
was to be found among the great painters and sculptors of the 
age though these artists were held in honour and handsomely 
rewarded. The greatest painters of the age viz.. Lely, Kneller, the 
Vandeveldes etc. were all foreigners. So were the greatest sculptors 
Cibber and Gibbons. Even the designs for the coins were made by 
French artists. No great English painter appeared before the reign 
of George II and England could not boast of any sculptor before 
George HI was on the throne. 

State of the common people. 

Para 140, Very little information is available about the condition 
of labourers and artisans of those times. Historians did not think it 
worth their while to notice these in their books, and politicians did 
not yet find it profitaUe to expatiate on the miseries of the labouring 
classes. It would, however, be an error to suppose that they were 
better-off than people of these classes in modem times. 

(1) Agricultnrtd Wages. 

Page 141. The wages of the common people furnish the best 
criterion for judging their condition. Four-fifths of this dass df men 
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vrere then employed in agriculture and means are available for a 
fairly correct calcination of their wages. 

Para 142. According to Sir William Petty the daily wages of a 
labourer were four pence with food or eight pence without it. Four 
shillings a week, therefore, represented fair agricultural wages. 

Para 143. The accuracy of this calculation is borne out by the 
decision of the Justices of Warwickshire who in 1685 fixed the wages 
of agricultural labourers at four shillings a week from March to 
September and at three shillings and a half per week during the 
remaining months of the year. 

Para 144. The wages of the peasants differed in different parts 
of the country. The Warwickshire wages probably represented their 
average earnings. They were less in the counties near the Scottish 
border. In Devonshire the wages of a peasant were on the authority 
of Richard Dunning about five shillings a week. 

Para 145. The magistrates of Suffolk fixed the wages of labourers 
in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund’s at five shillings a 
week in winter and at six shillings in summer. 

Para 146. In 1661 the wages of an Essex labourer were fixed at 
six shillings in winter and at seven in summer. These represented 
the highest wages of agricultural labour between the Restoration and 
the Revolution. 

Para 147. At present though the weekly stipend of a soldier in a 
regiment of the line is seven shillings and seven-pence still English 
youths do not enlist themselves in sufficient numbers. In 1683 the 
government had no difficulty in obtaining many thousands of recruits 
though the pay of a private was only four shillings and eight pence 
a week. Taking the previously mentioned facts along with these 
wages of private soldiers it seems reasonable to conclude that in 
the reign of Charles II the ordinary wages of peasants did not exceed 
four shillings a week. In some parts of the kingdom they were 
higher and rose even to seven shillings in summer. The weekly 
wages of a peasant in modern times vary from 12 to 16 shillings. 

(2) WagC 9 of labourers engaged in monufactaree. 

Para 148. The wages of factory labourers are generally higher 
than those of the peasants. The fair remuneration of workmen, 
employed in woollen manufacture, was one shilling a day, i.e., six 
shillings a week. This appears from a speech made by a member 
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of the House of Commons in 1660 and also from an extant ballad 
on the subject. 


(3) Labour of children in factoriea. 

Para 148. Now-a-days the employment of child-labour in 
factories is forbidden by law. In the 17th century this practice 
prevailed on a large scale. Even children not more than six years 
old were considered fit for such work. The evils of this system 
were not perceived in those days. 

(4) Wages of different classes of artisans. 

Para 150. From the registers of wages, preserved in Greenwich 
Hospital, it appears that the wages of workmen, employed in all 
branches of the building trade, have risen during the last 120 years. 
The daily wages of brick-layers, masons and carpenters have risen 
from half a crown to four shillings and ten pence, five shillings 
and three pence and five shillings and five pence respectively. Those 
of plumbers have risen from three shillings to five shillings and six 
pence. 

Para 151. The wages of labour in 1685, estimated in money, 
were not more than half of what they are now but the prices of 
most of the necessaries of life were not less than half of what they 
are at present. Beer was much cheaper than now, and meat, though 
cheaper, was still beyond the means of most families of the work¬ 
ing class. The price of wheat has remained stationary but the great 
majority of the nation lived on rye, wheat and barley. 

Para 152. The produce of the tropical countries, of mines and 
of maclilnery was much dearer than now. Articles of clothing and 
bedding, salt, sugsir, coal were much dearer than now. The clothes 
and blankets did not only cost more but were less durable. 

(5) Number oj paupers. 

Para 153. Below the labourers who maintained themselves and 
their families on their wages were a large class of men who could 
not maintain themselves without help from the parish. The propor¬ 
tion of these men to the entire population is an important test of 
the condition of common people. In modern times the number of 
persons obtaining relief from the poor-rates varies from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the population. Gregory King estimated them at 
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more than a Hfth in his time and Qavenant considered this estimate 
to be quite judiciou^. 

Para 154. The poor-rate was the heaviest tax paid by English¬ 
men in those days. In the reign of Charles II it amounted to 
£7,00,000, i.e., almost half the entire revenue of the crown. It 
increased rapidly and within a few years rose to between £8,00,000 
and £9,00,000 a year, i.e., it amounted to one-sixth of what it now is. 
The population at the time was less than a third of the present and 
as the rate of wages was only half of the present rate the allowance 
to paupers must necessarily have been in the same proportion. It 
thus follows that the proportion of people in receipt of poor relief 
must have exceeded the present proportion. 

Benefits derived by the common people from the 
progress of civilisatiou. 

Para 155. The only disadvantage suffered by the poorer classee 
from the progress of civilisation has been due to the reclamation of 
a large part of the country from its previous wild condition. In 
those times the peasant obtained his fuel free, could catch wild fowl 
on the marshes or rear a flock of geese in the fens. As these moors 
and fens have now been drained and converted into orchards and 
cornfields he has been deprived of these privileges. The blessings that 
the progress of civilisation has conferred on him against this solitary 
disadvantage have been immense. The improved roads enable him to 
bring his produce to the fields quidcly and easily; the artisan can 
securely walk the well-lighted streets at night without any fear of 
accidents or dangers from thieves and robbers; there is better provi¬ 
sion for treatment in case of accidents and some terrible diseases 
have been extirpated. The term of human life has been lengthened 
and death-rate substantially reduced. 

Para 156. The progress of civilisation has exercised a softening 
influence on the national character. Englishmen have, with the 
progress of times, become not merely a -wiser but a kinder ]>eople. 
From the study of history and literature there seems no reason for 
doubt that Elnglishmen of the 17th century were less humane than 
their descendants. Their haurshness and cruelty were perceptible in 
all departments of life—^in workshops, schools, family life, prisons 
and methods of punishment. The present is decidedly a more 
humane age, and tire class, that has most benefited by it, has been, 
die poorest, the most dependent and die most defenceless. 
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Delttiion (orror) wkich kadi men to overrate the happineii 
of the preceding generatio|i. 

Para 157. The above picture of England during the time of 
the Stuarts tells its own tale. Yet there are many who think that 
England was then a more pleasant country to live in than now. 
This is because men are never satisfied with their existing condition 
and their discontent naturally leads them to exaggerate the happiness 
of their ancestors. This discontent serves, however, a very useful 
purpose—it is a powerful incentive to progress and improvement. 

Para I5S. The tendency of men to exaggerate the happiness of 
their ancestors of the past age, though natural, is as illusory as 
the mirage seen in Arabian deserts. The golden age of England 
which is supposed to have existed in the past was a rude un« 
civilised, unprosperous age when noblemen could not enjoy comforts 
without which a modern footman would consider his life miserable. 
The farmers and shopkeepers of that age were content to live on 
bread which is now considered unfit even for the inmates of a 
workhouse. And following this tendency to magnify the happiness 
of the past, the people of England, in the 20th century, when further 
improvements will have been made, will believe that there was greater 
virtue and happiness in the England of the I9th century. 
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whici| the well known names of families, 
places, and offices naturally produce, and 
must never forget that the country of 
which we read was a very different country 
from that in which we live. In every 
experimental science there is a tendency 
towards perfection. In every human 
being there is a wish to ameliorate his own 
condition. These two principles have 
often sufficed, even when counteracted by 
great public calamities and by bad institu¬ 
tions, to carry civilisation rapidly forward. 
No ordinary misfortune, no ordinary mis- 
govemment, will' do so much to make a 
mation wretched, as the constant progress 
of physical knowledge and the constant 
effort of every man to better himself will 
do to make a nation prosperous. It has 
often been found that profuse expenditure, 
heavy teucation, absurd commercial' restric¬ 
tions, corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, 
seditions, persecutions, conflagrations, 
inundations, have not been able to destroy 
capital so faist as the exertions of private 
citizens have been able to create it. It can 
easily be proved that, m our own land, 
the national wealth has, during at Ibast six 
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centuries* been almost uninterriqptedly 
increasing; that it was greater under the 
Tudors than under the Plantagenets; 
that it was greater under the Stuarts 
than under the Tudors; that, in spite 
of battles, sieges, and confiscations, 
it was greater on the day of the 
Restoration than on the day when the 
Long Parliament met; that, in spite of 
maladministration, of extravagance, of 
public bankruptcy, of two costly and 
unsuccessful wars, of the pestilence and 
of the fire, it was greater on the day of 
the death of Charles the Second than on 
the day of his Restoration. This progress, 
having continued during many ages, be¬ 
came at length, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, portentously rapid, 
and has proceeded, during the nineteenth, 
with accelerated velocity. In consequence 
partly of our geographical and peurtly of 
our moral position, we have, during 
several generations, been exempt from 
evils which have elsewhere impeded the 
efforts and destroyed the fruits of indus¬ 
try. While every peurt of the Continent, 
from Moscow to Lisbon, has been the 
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theatie of bloody and devastating wars, 
no hostile standeurd has been seen here but 
as a trophy. W^hile revolutions have taken 
place all around us, our government has 
never once been subverted by violence. 
During a hundred years there has been in 
our island no tumult of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be called an insurrection. The 
law has never been borne down either by 
popular fury or by regal tyranny. Public 
credit has been held sacred. The adminis¬ 
tration of justice has been pure. Even in 
times which might by Englishmen be 
justly called evil times, we have enjoyed 
what almost every other nation in the 
world would have considered as an ample 
measure of civil and religious freedom. 
Every man has felt entire confidence that 
the state would protect him in the posses¬ 
sion of what had been eeirned by his dili¬ 
gence and hoarded by his self denial. 
Under the benignant influence of peace 
and liberty, science has flourished, and has 
been applied to practical purposes on a 
scale never before known. The conse¬ 
quence is that a change to which the history 
of the old world furnishes no parallel has 
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taken place in our country. Could the 
England of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes, we should not 
know one landscape in A hundred or one 
building in ten thousand- The country 
gentleman would not recognise his own 
fields. The inhabitant of the town would 
not recognise his own street. Everything 
has been changed, but the great features 
of nature, and a few massive and durable 
works of human art. W^e might find out 
Snowdon and ^X^indermere, the Cheddar 
Cliffs and Beachy Head. We might find 
out here and there a Norman minster, or 
a castle which witnessed the wars of the 
Roses. But, with such rare exceptions, 
everything would be strange to us. Many 
thousands of square miles which are now 
rich corn land and meadow, intersected 
by green hedgerows, and dotted with 
villages and pleasant country seats, would 
appear as moors overgrown with furze, or 
fens abandoned to wild ducks. We should 
see straggling huts built of wood and 
covered with thatch, where we now see 
manufacturing towns and seaports 
renowned to the farthest ends of the world. 
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The ^pital itself would shrink to dimen¬ 
sions not much exceeding those of its pre¬ 
sent suburb on the south of the Thames. 
Not less strange to us would be the garb 
and manners of the people, the furniture 
and the equipages, the interior of the shops 
and dwellings. Such a change in the state 
of a nation seems to be at least as well 
entitled to the notice of a historian as any 
change of the d 3 masty or of the ministry. 


Population of England in 1685. 


The popula' 
tion of 
Engrland ip 
1685 cannot 
be cwrectly 
knovm: men 
had vague 
ideas on 
the subject. 


3. One of the first objects of an in¬ 
quirer, who wishes to form a correct notion 
-of the state of a community at a given time, 
must be to ascertain of how many persons 
that community then consisted. Unfortu¬ 
nately the population of England in 1685 
cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. 
For no great state had then adopted the 
wise course of periodically numbering the 
people. All men were left to conjecture 
for themselves; and, as they generally 
conjectured without examining facts, and 
under the influence of strong passions and 
prejudices, their guesses were often ludi¬ 
crously absurd. Even intelligent Lon- 
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doners ordinarily talked of London as 
containing several millions of souls. It 
was confidently asserted by many that, 
during the thirty-five 3 rears which had 
elapsed between the accession of Charles 
the First and the Restoration, the popula¬ 
tion of the city had increased by two 
millions.Even while the ravages of the 
plague and fire were recent, it was the 
fashion to say that the capital still had a 
million and a half of inhabitants.f Some 
persons, disgusted by these exaggerations, 
ran violently into the opposite extreme. 

Thus Isaac Vossius, a man of undoubted 
parts and learning, strenuously maintained 
that there were only two millions of human 
beings in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
taken together.J 

4. We are not, however, left without Means we 

_ _available 

* Observations on the Bills of Mortality, by Captain 
John Graunt (Sir William Petty), chap. zi. 

t "She doth comprehend 

Full fifteen hundred thousand which do spend 

Their da 3 r 8 within." 

Great Britain’s Beauty, 1671. 

t Isaac Vossius. De Magnitudine Urbium Sinanim. 

1685. Vossitts, as we learn from St. Evremond, talked 
on this subject oftener and longer than bwhionable 
circles cared to listen. 
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a fairly 
correct idea 
on the 
subject. 


(1) Gregory 
K ng 
estimated 
the popula¬ 
tion of 
England in 
1690 at 51/2 

millions. 


(2) Estimate 
of popula¬ 
tion accord¬ 
ing to 
religious 
sects. 


the meazis of correcting the wild blunders 
into which some minds were hurried by 
national vanity and others by a morbid 
love of paradox. There are extant three 
computations which seem to be entitled to 
peculiar attention. They are entirely 
independent of each other: they proceed 
on di£Ferent principles; and yet there is 
little difference in the results. 

5. One of these computations was 
made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, 
Lancaster herald, a political arithmetician 
of great acuteness and judgment. The basis 
of his calculations was the number of 
houses returned in 1690 by the officers 
who made the last collection of the hearth 
money. The conclusion at which he 
arrived was that the population of England 
was nearly five millions and a half.* 

6, About the same time King William 
the Third was desirous to ascertain the 
comparative strength of the religious sects 
into which the community was divided. 


• King's Natural and Political Observations, 16%. 
This valuable treatise, which ought to be read as the 
author wrote it, and not as garbled by Davenant. will 
be found in some editions of Chalmers’s Estimate. 
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An inquiry was instituted; and reports 
were laid before him from all the dioceses 
of the realm. According to these reports 
the number of his English subjects must 
have been about five million two hundred 
thousand.’*' 

7. Lastly, in our own days, 
Mr. Finlaison, an actuary of eminent skill, 
subjected the ancient parochial registers to 
all the tests which the modern improve¬ 
ments in statistical science enabled him to 
apply. His opinion was, that, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, the population of 
England was a little under five million two 
hundred thousand souls.f 

8. Of these three estimates, framed 
without concert by different persons from 
different sets of materials, the highest, 
which is that of King, does not exceed the 
lowest, which is that of Finlaison, by one 
twelfth. We may, therefore, with con- 


* Dalrymple’s Appendix to Part II. Book I. The 
practice of reckoning the population by sects was long 
fashionable. Gulliver says of the King of Brobdingnag, 
*He laughed at my odd arithmetic, as he was pleased 
to call it, in reckoning the numbers of our people by 
a computation drawn from the several sects among us 
in religion and politics." 

t Preface to the Population Returns of 1831. 


(3) Finlai¬ 
son’8 
estimate. 


The popula' 
tion of 
England in 
James ll’s 
reign was 
a third of 
the present 
population. 
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Increase of 
population 
nas been 
much 
neater in 
the north 
than in 
the south. 

In the past 
the ba«^- 
ward condi¬ 
tion of the 
northern 
districts was 
due to 
moral and 
physical 


fidenc^e pronounce that, when James the 
Second reigned, England contained 
between five million and five million five 
hundred thousand inhabitants. On the 
very highest supposition she then had less 
than one third of her present population, 
and less than three times the population 
which is now collected in her gigantic 
capital. 

Increase of Population greater in the North 
than in the South. 

9. The increase of the people has 
been great in every part of the kingdom, 
but generally much greater in the northern 
than in the southern shires. In truth a 
large part of the country beyond Trent 
was, down to the eighteenth century, in a 
state of barbarism. Physical and moral 
causes had concurred to prevent civilisa* 
tion from spreading to that region. The 
air was inclement; the soil was generally 
such as required skilful and industrious 
cultivation; and there could be little skill 
or industry in a tract which was often the 
theatre of war, and which, even when 
there was nominal peace, was constantly 
desolated by bands of Scottish marauders. 
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Before the union of the two British crowns, 
and long after that union, there weis as 
great a difference between Middlesex and 
Northumberland as there now is between 
Massachusetts and the settlements of 
those squatters who, far to the west of the 
Mississippi, administer a rude justice with 
the rifle and the dagger. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, the traces left by 
ages of slaughter and pillage were still 
distinctly perceptible, many miles south 
of the Tweed, in the face of the country 
and in the lawless manners of the people. 
Hiere was still a large class of moss¬ 
troopers, whose calling was to plunder 
dwellings and to drive away whole herds 
of cattle. It was found necessary, soon 
after the Restoration, to enact laws of 
great severity for the prevention of these 
outrages. The magistrates of Northum¬ 
berland and Cumberland were authorised 
to raise bands of armed men for the 
defence of property and order; and provi¬ 
sion was made for meeting the expense of 
these levies by local taxation.* The 

* Statute* 14 Car. I c. 22; 18 & 19 Car. 11. c. 3; 
29 & 30 Car. II. c. 2. 


The pre¬ 
vailing law¬ 
lessness 
of this 
region was 
reflected in 
the manners 
of the 
people. 
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parisj^es were required to keep blood¬ 
hounds for the purpose of hunting the 
freebooters. Many old men who were 
living in the middle of the eighteenth 
century could well remember the time 
when those ferocious dogs were common.* 
Yet, even with such auxiliaries, it was 
often found impossible to track the robbers 
to their retreats among the hills and 
morasses. For the geography of that wild 
country was very imperfectly known. 
Even after the accession of George the 
Third, the path over the fells from Borrow- 
dale to Ravenglas was still a secret care¬ 
fully kept by the dalesmen, some of 
whom had probably in their youth escaped 
from the pursuit of justice by that road.’f 
The seats of the gentry and the larger 
farmhouses were fortified. Oxen were 
f>enned at night beneath the overhanging 
battlements of the residence, which was 
known by the name of Peel. The inmates 
slept with arms at their sides. Huge 
stones and boiling water were in readiness 

* Nicholson and Bourne, Discourse on the Ancient 
State of the Border, 1777. 

t Gray’s Journal of a Tour in the Lakes, Oct. 3, 
1769. 
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to crush and scald the plunderer*^ who 
might venture to assail the little garrison. 
No traveller ventured into that country 
without making his will. The Judges on 
circuit, with the whole body of barristers, 
attorneys, clerks, and serving men, rode 
on horseback from Newcastle to Carlisle, 
armed and escorted by a strong guard 
under the command of the Sheriffs. It 
was necessary to carry provisions; for the 
country was a wilderness which afforded 
no supplies. The spot where the caval¬ 
cade halted to dine, under an immense 
oak, is not yet forgotten. The irregular 
vigour with which criminal justice was 
administered shocked observers whose life 
had been passed in more tranquil districts. 
Juries, animated by hatred and by a sense 
of common danger, convicted house¬ 
breakers and cattle stealers with the 
promptitude of a court martial in a 
mutiny; and the convicts were hurried by 
scores to the gallows.* Within the 
memory of some whom this generation 
has seen, the sportsman who wandered in 


* North’s Life of Guildford. Hutchinson’s History 
of Cumberland, parish of Brampton. 
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pursiiit of game to the sources of the Tyne 
foimd the heaths round Keeldar Castle 
peopled by a race scarcely less savage 
than the Indians of California, and heard 
with surprise the half naked women 
chaunting a wild measure, while the men 
with brandished dirks danced a war 
dance.* 


Later on 

population 

was 

attracted 
northwards 
by the 
establish¬ 
ment 
of Mace 
and the 
foundation 
of manu¬ 
factures due 
to the 
discovery 
of rich 
coal manes. 


10. Slowly and with difficulty peace 
was established on the border. In the train 
of peace came industry and all the arts of 
life. Meanwhile it was discovered that 
the regions north of the Trent possessed 
in their coal beds a source of wealth far 
more precious than the gold mines of 
Peru. It was found that, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these beds, almost every 
manufacture might be most profitably 
carried on. A constant stream of 


emigrants began to roll northward. It 
appeared by the returns of 1841 that the 
ancient archiepiscopal province of York 
contained two sevenths of the population 
of England. At the time of the Revolu- 


* See Sir Walter Scott‘« Journal. Oct. 7, 1827, in 
hi* Life by Mr. Lockhart. 
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tion that province was believed to contain 
only one seventh of the population.* In 
Lancashire the number of inhabitants 
appeeurs to have increased ninefold, whil^ 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northamptonshire 
it has hardly doubled.f 


Revenue of England in 1685. 


11. Of the taxation we can speak with 0) England 
more confidence and precision than of the paratively 
population. The revenue of England, revenue at 
when Charles the Second died, was small, 
when compared with the resources which ‘^®***'‘ 
she even then possessed, or with the sums 
which were raised by the governments of 
the neighbouring countries. It had, from 
the time of the Restoration, been almost 
constantly increasing ; yet it was little more 
than three fourths of the revenue of the 
United Provinces, and was hardly one 
fifth of the revenue of France. 


* Dalrymple, Appendix to Part II, Book I. The 
returns of the hearth money lead to nearly the same 
conclusion. The hearths in the province of York 
were not a sixth of the hearths of England. 

t I do not. of course, pretend to strict accuracy 
here; but I believe that whoever will take the trouble 
to compare the last returns of hearth mbney in the 
reign of William the Third with the census of t841. 
will come to a conclusion, not very different from mine. 
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1^. The most important head of 

and customs. ^ 

the most receipt was the excise, which, in the last 

heads of year of the reign of Charles, produced five 

produced hundred and eighty-five thousand 

respectively ^ '' 

net £585,000 pounds, cleaT of all deductions. The net 


and 
£5.30.000 


The tax on 
chimneys 
was less 
productive 
hut caused 
bitter 

discontent. 


proceeds of the customs amounted in the 
same year to five hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. These burdens did 
not lie very heavy on the nation. The tax 
on chimneys, though less productive, 
raised far louder murmurs. The dis¬ 
content excited by direct imposts is, 
indeed, almost always out of proportion 
to the quantity of money which they bring 
into the Exchequer; and the tax on 
chimneys was, even among direct imposts, 
peculiarly odious : for it could be levied 
only by means of domiciliary visits; and 
of such visits the English have always 
been impatient to a degree which the 
people of other countries can but faintly 
conceive. The poorer householders were 
frequently unable to pay their hearth 
money to the day. When this happened, 
their furniture was distrained without 
mercy: for the tax was farmed; and a 
farmer of taxes is, of all creditors, pro- 
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verbially the most rapacious. The collcictors 
were loudly accused of performing their 
unpopular duty with harshness and in¬ 
solence. It was said that, as soon as they 
appeared at the threshold of a cottage, the 
children began to wail, and the old women 
ran to hide their earthenware. Nay, the 
single bed of a poor family had sometimes 
been carried away £ind sold. The net 
annual receipt from this tax was two. 
hundred thousand pounds.* 

* There are in the Pepyaian Library, some ballads 
of that age on the chimney money. I will giver ai 
specimen or two :— 

The good old dames, whenever they the 

chimney man espiecL 
Unto their nooks they haste away, their 

pots and pipkins hide. 
There is not one old daune in ten. and 

search the nation through. 
But, if you talk of chimney men. will 

spare a curse or two.** 

Again. 

'* Like plundering soldiers they'd enter the door. 
And make a distress on the goods of the poor. 
While frighted poor children distractedly cried : 
This nothing abated their insolent pride.** 

In the British Museum there are doggerel verses, 
composed on the same subject and in the same spirit 
Or, if thrcmgh poverty it be not paid. 

For cruelty to tear away the single bed. 

On which the poor man rests his weary hewid. 
At once deprives him of his rest and bread.** 
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(3) The 
revenue 
under the 
above heads, 
added to 
that from 
the royal 
domains 
and other 
minor 
sources, 
amounted to 
£1,400,000. 
The profits 
of the 
Post Office 
had been 
made over 
to the Duke 
of York. 


(4) Interest 
on the 
Public Debt 


t3. When to the three great sources 
of income which have been mentioned we 
add the royal domains, then far more 
extensive than at present, the first fruits 
and tenths, which had not yet been sur¬ 
rendered to the Church, the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures and 
the fines, we shall find that the whole 
annual revenue of the crown may be fairly 
estimated at about fourteen hundred 
thousand pounds. Of this revenue part 
was hereditary: the rest had been granted 
to Charles for life; and he was at liberty 
to lay out the whole exactly as he thought 
fit. Whatever he could save by retrenching 
the expenditure of the public departments 
was an addition to his privy purse. Of the 
Post Office, more will hereafter be said. 
The profits of that establishment had been 
appropriated by Parliament to the Duke 
of York. 

14. The King*s revenue was, or rather 
ought to have been, charged with the 

I take this opportunity, tbe first which occurs, of 
acknowledging most gratefully the kind and liberal 
manner in which the Master and Vicemaster of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, gave me access to the 
valuable collections of Pepys. 
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payment of about eighty thouseuid {founds 
a year, the interest of the sum fraudulently Government) 

^ ^ was never 

detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal, gaid^nfter 
While Danby was at the head of the fall A© 
finances, the creditors had received their payment of 

. I -I I , • 1 1 • this interest 

dividends, though not with the strict punc- was intro- 

^ 1 . I . 1 duced after 

ot modern times: but those who the 

II 1 1 1 * 1 'T* 1 1 Eavolution* 

had succeeded him at the treasury had 
been less expert, or less solicitous to main¬ 
tain public faith. Since the victory won 
by the court over the Whigs, not a farthing 
had been paid; and no redress was granted 
to the sufferers, till a new dynasty had 
established a new system. There can be 
no greater error than to imagine that the 
device of meeting the exigencies of the 
state by loans was imported into our island 
by William the Third. From a period of 
immemorial antiquity it had been the 
practice of every English government to 
contract debts. What the Revolution 
introduced was the practice of honestly 
paying them.* 

* My chief authorities for this financial statement 
will be found in the Commons’ Journals. March 1, 
and March 20, 168^ 
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(5) lo King 
Charles 11*8 
time it was 
possible to 
make this 
small ie> 
venue (with 
occasional 
help from 
France) 
meet the 
expenses of 
administra¬ 
tion and the 
wasteful 
expenditure 
of the 
court 

because the 
military 
charges 
were very 
light. 


liS. By plundering the public creditor» 
it was possible to make an income of about 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds, with 
some occasional help from France, support 
the necessary charges of the government 
and the wasteful expenditure of the court. 
For that load which pressed most heavily 
on the finances of the great continental 
states was here scarcely felt. In France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, armies, 
such as Henry the Fourth and Philip the 
Second had never employed in time of 
war, were kept up in the midst of peace. 
Bastions and ravelins were everywhere 
rising, constructed on principles unknown 
to Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery 
and ammunition were accumulated, such 
as even Richelieu, whom the preceding 
generation had regarded as a worker of 
prodigies, would have pronounced fabu¬ 
lous. No man could journey many leagues 
in those countries without hearing the 
drums of a regiment on march, or being 
challenged by the sentinels on the draw¬ 
bridge of a fortress. In our island, on the 
contrary, it was possible to live long and 
to travel' far, without being once reminded. 
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by any mEurtial sight or sounds th^t the 
defence of nations had become a science 
and a calling. The majority of Englishmen 
who were under twenty-five ye€urs of age 
had probably never seen a compauiy of 
regular soldiers. Of the cities which, in 
the civil war, had valiantly repelled hostile 
armies, scarce one was now capable of 
sustaining a siege. The gates stood open 
night and day. The ditches were dry. 
The ramparts had been suffered to fall 
into decay, or were repaired only that the 
townsfolk might have a pleasant walk on 
summer evenings. Of the old baronial 
keeps many had been shattered by the 
cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay 
in heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. 
Those which remained had lost their 
martial character, and were now rural 
palaces of the aristocracy. The moats 
were turned into preserves of carp and pike. 
The mounds were planted with fragrant 
shrubs, through which spiral walks ran up 
to summer houses adorned with mirrors 
and paintings.^ On the capes of the sea 


* See for example the picture of the mound at 
Marlborouffh, in Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum. 
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coast,tand on many inland hills, were still 
seen tall posts, surmounted by barrels. 
Once those barrels had been filled with 
pitch. Watchmen had been set round 
them in seasons of danger; and, within a 
few hours after a Spanish sail had been 
discovered in the Channel, or after a 
thousand Scottish mosstroopers had crossed 
the Tweed, the signal fires were blazing 
fifty miles off, and whole countries were 
rising in arms. But many years had now 
elapsed since the beacons had been lighted; 
and they were regarded rather as curious 
relics of ancient manners than as parts of a 
machinery necessary to the safety of the 
state.* 


Military System. 


(1) The only 
army, re¬ 
cognised 
by law, was 
the militia 
numbering 
about one 
hundred and 
thirty 
thousand 
men—horse 
and foot. 


16. The only army which the law re¬ 
cognised was the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment passed shortly after the Restoration. 
Every man who possessed five hundred 
pounds a year derived from land, or six 
thousand pounds of personal estate, was 


* Chamberlayne’s State of England, 1684. 
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bound to provide, equip, and pay, at his 
own charge, one horseman. Every man who 
had fifty pounds a year derived from land, 
or six hundred pounds of personal estate, 
was charged in like manner with one pike- 
man or musketeer. Smaller proprietors were 
joined together in a kind of society, for 
which our language does not afford a 
special name, but which an Athenian 
would have called a Synteleia; and each 
society was required to furnish, according 
to its means, a horse soldier or a foot 
soldier. The whole number of cavalry 
and infantry thus maintained was popularly 
estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand 
men.* 

17. The King was, by the ancient con- The King 
stitution of the realm, and by the recent and Captain- 

* Ocncr&l of 

solemn acknowledgment of both Houses the miUtia. 

of Parliament, the sole Captam General of 

this large force. The Lord Lieutenants 

and their Deputies held the command under 

him, and appointed meetings for drilling 

and inspection. The time occupied by 

such meetings, however, was not to exceed 

• 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 3; 15 Car. II. c. 4. Chamber- 
layne’s State of England, 1684. 
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(3) The 
militia, 
though ill- 
trained, had 
the support 
of both the 
political 
parties in 
die Parlia> 
ment. The 
Tories 
remembered 
with horror 
the excesses 
committed 
by die 
standing 
army during 
the Com¬ 
monwealth. 


fourteen days in one year. The Justices of 
the l^eace were authorised to inflict slight 
penalties for breaches of discipline. Of the 
ordinary cost no part weIs paid by the 
crown: but, when the trainbands were 
called out Eigmnst an enemy, their subsist¬ 
ence became a charge on the general 
revenue of the state, and they were subject 
to the utmost rigour of martial law. 

18. There were those who looked on 
the militia with no friendly eye. Men who 
had travelled much on the Continent, who 
had marvelled at the stern precision with 
which every sentinel moved and spoke in 
the citadels built by Vauban, who had 
seen the mighty armies which poured 
along all the roads of Germany to chase 
the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, 
and who had been dazzled by the well' 
ordered pomp of the household troops of 
Lewis, sneered much at the way in which 
the peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire 
marched and wheeled, shouldered 
muskets and ported pikes. The enemies 
of the liberties and religion of England 
looked with aversion on a force which 
could not, without extreme risk, be 
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employed against those liberties anc^ that 
religion, and missed no opportunity of 
throwing ridicule on the rustic soldiery.* ** 
Elnlightened patriots, when they contrasted 
these rude levies with the battalions which, 
in time of war, a few hours might bring 
to the coast of Kent or Sussex, were forced 
to acknowledge that, dangerous as it might 
be to keep up a permanent military 
establishment, it might be more danger¬ 
ous still to stake the honour and in¬ 
dependence of the country on the 
result of a contest between ploughmen 
officered by Justices of the Peace, and 
veteran warriors led by Meurshals of 
France. In Parliament, however, it was 


* Dryden. in his Cymon and Iphigenia, expressed, 
with his usual keenness and energy, the sentiments which 
had been fashionable among the sycophants of James 
the Second :— 

**The country rings around with loud alarms. 

And raw in fields the rude militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense. 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band. 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand. 

This was the morn when, issuing on the guard. 
Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepared 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay. 

Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the dasr," 
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necessary to express such opinions with 
some reserve; for the militia was an 
institution eminently popular. Every 
reflection thrown on it excited the indigna¬ 
tion of both the great parties in the state» 
and especially of that party which was 
distinguished by peculiar zeal for 
monarchy and for the Anglican Church. 
The array of the counties was com¬ 
manded almost exclusively by Tory noble¬ 
men and gentlemen. They were proud 
of their military rank, and considered an 
insult offered to the service to which they 
belonged as offered to themselves. They 
were also perfectly aware that whatever 
was said against a militia was said in 
favour of a standing army; and the name 
of standing army was hateful to them. 
One such army had held dominion in 
England; and under that dominion the 
ICing had been murdered, the nobility 
degraded, the landed gentry plundered, 
the Church persecuted. There was scarce 
a rural grandee who could not tell a story 
of wrongs and insults suffered by himself, 
or by his father, at the hands of the parlia¬ 
mentary soldiers. One old Cavalier had 
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seen half his manor house blown up. *The 
hereditary elms of another had been hewn 
down. A third could never go into his 
parish church without being reminded by 
the defaced scutcheons and headless 
statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s red¬ 
coats had once stabled their horses there. 

The consequence was that those very 
Royalists, who were most ready to fight 
for the King themselves, were the last 
persons whom he could venture to ask for 
the means of hiring regular troops. 

19, Charles, however, had, a ^ew 
months after his restoration, begun to form cIUhm h 
a small standing army. He felt that, with- * 

out some better protection than that of the standing 

army. It 

trainbands and beef-eaters, his palace and ^as largely 

increased 

person would hardly be secure, in the the 

langier 

vicinity of a great city swarming with war- 

like Fifth Monarchy men who had just to England. 

been disbanded. He therefore, careless 

and profuse as he was, contrived to spare 

from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep 

up a body of gusurds. With the increase 

of trade and of public wealth his revenues 

increased; and he was thus enabled, in 

spite of the occasional murmurs of the 
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Commons, to make gradual additions to 
his regular forces. One considerable 
addition was made a few months before 
the close of his reign. The costly, use¬ 
less, and pestilential settlement of Tangier 
was abandoned to the barbarians who 
dwelt around it; and the garrison, con¬ 
sisting of one regiment of horse and two 
regiments of foot, was brought to England. 


(5) These 

were the 

beginnings 

of the 

mighty 

English 

army. 

The Life 
Guards had 
the charge 
of the 


20. The little army thus formed by 
Charles the Second was the germ of that 
great and renowned army which has, in 
the present century, marched triumphant 
into Madrid and Paris, into Canton and 
Candahar. The Life Guards, who now 


^^^ingand regiments, were then distributed 

TheyCes^^ into three troops, each of which consisted 


were 
quartered 
near the 
capital. 

A troop 
of dragoons 
was 

stationed 

near 


of two hundred carabineers, exclusive of 
officers. This corps, to which the safety 
of the King and royal family was confided, 
had a very peculiar character. Even the 
privates were designated as gentlemen of 


Berwick, Guard. Mamy of them were of good 

families, and had held commissions in the 


civil war. Their pay was far higher than 
that of the most favoured regiment of our 
time, and would in that age have been 
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thought a respectable provision for» the 
younger son of a country squire. Their 
fine horses, their rich housings, their 
cuirasses, and their buff coats adorned 
with ribands, velvet, and gold lace, made 
a splendid appearance in St. James *s 
Park. A small body of grenadier 
dragoons, who came from a lower class 
and received lower pay, was attached to 
each troop. Another body of household 
cavalry distinguished by blue coats and 
cloaks, and still called the Blues, was 
generally quartered in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. Near the capital lay also 
the corps which is now designated as the 
first regiment of dragoons, but which was 
then the only regiment of dragoons on the 
English establishment. It had recently 
been formed out of the cavalry who had 
returned from Tangier. A single troop 
of dragoons, which did not form part of 
any regiment, was stationed near Berwick, 
for the purpose of keeping the peace 
among the mosstroopers of the border. 
For this species of service the dragoon was 
then thought to be peculiarly qualified. 
He has since become a mere horse soldier. 
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Butt in the seventeenth century he was 
accurately described by Montecuculi as a 
foot soldier who used a horse only in order 
to arrive with more speed at the place 
where military service was to be per¬ 
formed. 


(6) The two 
regiments of 
household 
infantry did 
duty near 
Whitehall 
and St. 
James's 
Palace. 


(7) Tliere 
were five 
other regi¬ 
ments of 
foot. 

The 

Admiral's 
regiment 
served on 
board the 
fleet. Two, 
after service 
in the 
Continent, 
were placed 
on the 
English 
establish¬ 
ment. 


21. The household infantry consisted 
of two regiments, which were then, as now, 
called the first regiment of Foot Guards, 
and the Coldstream Guards. They 
generally did duty near Whitehall and St. 
James’s Palace. As there were then no 
barracks, and as, by the Petition of Right, 
soldiers could not be quartered on private 
families, the redcoats filled all the ale¬ 
houses of Westminster and the Strand. 

22. There were five other regiments of 
foot. One of these, called the Admiral’s 
Regiment, was especially destined to 
service on board of the fleet. The re¬ 
maining four still rank as the first four 
regiments of the line. Two of these 
represented two brigades which had long 
sustained on the Continent the fame of 
British valour. The first, or Royal regi¬ 
ment, had, under the great Gustavus, 
borne a conspicuous part in the deliver- 
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ance of Germany. The third regifhent, 
distinguished by flesh coloured facings, 
from which it derived the well known 
name of the Buffs, had, under Maurice of 
Nassau, fought not less bravely for the 
deliverance of the Netherlands. Both 
these gallant bands had at length, after 
many vicissitudes, been recalled from 
foreign service by Charles the Second, and 
had been placed on the English establish¬ 
ment. * 


23. The regiments which now rank as (®) The 
the second and fourth of the line had, in two regi- 
1685, just returned from Tangier, bringing 
with them cruel and licentious habits con¬ 
tracted in a long course of warfare with the 
Moors. A few companies of infantry 
which had not been regimented lay in 
garrison at Tilbury Fort, at Portsmouth, 
at Plymouth, and at some other important 
stations on or near the coast. 


24. Since the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century a great change had taken 
place in the arms of the infantry. The pike 
had been gradually giving place to the 
musket; and, at the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second, most of his foot were 


The 

arms :— 
Hie pike 
was giving 
place to the 
musket 
though the 
army still 
contained 
a large 
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number of 
pikeixien. 
Every foot- 
soldier 
carried a 
sword by his 
side for 
close fight* 


The total 
strength of 
the regular 
army was 

7,000 foot 
and 1,700 
horse and 
the ex- ‘ 
penditure 
was 

£2,90.000 a 
year. 


musketeers. Still, however, there was a 
large intermixture of pikemen. Each clasa 
of troops was occasionally instructed in 
the use of the weapon which peculiarly 
belonged to the other class. Every foot 
soldier had at his side a sword for close 
fight. The dragoon was armed like a 
musketeer, and was also provided with a 
weapon which had, during many yeetrs, 
been gradually coming into use, and which 
the English then called a dagger, but 
which, from the time of our revolution, 
has been known among us by the French 
name of bayonet. The bayonet seems not 
to have been so formidable an instrument 
of destruction as it has since become; for 
it was inserted in the muzzle of the gun; 
and in action much time was lost while 
the soldier unfixed his bayonet in order to 
fire, and fixed it again in order to charge. 

25. The regular army which was kept 
up in England at the beginning of the year 
1685 consisted, all ranks included, of 
about seven thousand foot, and about 
seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. 
The whole charge amounted to about two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds a 
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year, less than a tenth part of wha^ the^*'®'*^“ 

•f * apeciai 

military establishment of France then cost , 

soldiers and 

in time of peace. The daily pay of a discipline 
private in the Life Guards was four extremely 
shillings, in the Blues two shillings and 
sixpence, in the Dragoons eighteenpence, 
in the Foot Guards tenpence, and in the 
line eightp>ence. The discipline was lax, 
and indeed could not be otherwise. The 


common law of England knew nothing of 
courts martial, and made no distinction,, 
in time of peace, between a soldier and! 
any other subject; nor could the govern¬ 
ment then venture to ask even the most 


loyal Parliament for a Mutiny Bill. A. 
soldier, therefore, by knocking down his*, 
colonel, incurred only the ordineury penalties 
of assault and battery, and by refusing to- 
obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by 
deserting his colours, incurred no legal 
penalty at all. Military punishments were 
doubtless inflicted during the reign of 
Charles the Second, but they were inflicted 
very sparingly, and in such a manner as 
not to attract public notice, or to produce 
an appeal to the courts of Westminster 
Hall. 


3 
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National 
liberty was 
safe against 
such an 
army. 


26. Such an army as has been des¬ 
cribed was not very likely to enslave five 
millions of Englishmen. It would indeed 
have been hardly able to suppress an insur¬ 
rection in London, if the trainbands of the 
City had joined the insurgents. Nor could 
the King expect that, if a rising took place 
in England, he would be able to obtain 
help from his other dominions. For, 
though both Scotland and Ireland sup¬ 
ported separate military establishments, 
those establishments were not more than 
sufficient to keep down the Puritan male- 
contents of the former kingdom, and the 
Popish malecontents of the latter. The 
government had, however, an important 
military resource which must not be left 
unnoticed. There were in the pay of the 
United Provinces six fine regiments, 
formerly commanded by the brave Ossory. 
Of these regiments three had been raised 
in England and three in Scotland. Their 
native prince had reserved to himself the 
power of recalling them, if he needed their 
help against a foreign or domestic enemy. 
In the meantime they were maintained 
without any charge to him, and were kept 
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under an excellent discipline, to whidi he 
could not have ventured to subject them.' 


The Navy. 


27. If the jealousy of the Parliament 
and of the nation made it impossible for the 
King to maintain a formidable standing 
army, no similar impediment prevented 
him from making England the first of 
maritime powers. Both Whigs and Tories 
were ready to applaud every step tending 
to increase the efficiency of that force 
which, while it was the best protection of 
the island against foreign enemies, was 
powerless against civil liberty. All the 
gr^test exploits achieved within the 
memoiy of that generation by English 
soldiers had been achieved in war against 
English princes. The victories of our 
sailors had been won over foreign foes. 


The navy 
was viewed 
with favour 
both by the 
Whigs and 
Tories and 
liberal 
money 
grants were 
voted by 
Parliament 
to increase 
its efficiency 
and power. 


Most of the materials which I have used for this 
account of the regular army will be found in the 
Historical Records of Regiments, published by command 
of King William the Fourth, and under the direction of 
the Adjutant General. See also Chamberlayne's State 
of England, 1664 ; Abridgment of the English Military 
Discipline, printed by especial command, 1685 ; Exercise 
of Foot, by their Majesties' command, 1690. 
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But 

GorruptioR 
and mis¬ 
management 
had rrauced 
the navy 
to a 

wretched 

condition. 


and had averted havoc and rapine from our 
own soil. By at least half the nation the 
battle of Naseby was remembered with 
horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride 
chequered by many painful feelings; but 
the defeat of the Armada, and the en¬ 
counters of Blake with the Hollanders and 
Spaniards, were recollected with unmixed 
exultation by all parties. Ever since the 
Restoration, the Commons, even when 
most discontented and most parsimonious, 
had always been bountiful even to pro¬ 
fusion where the interest of the navy was 
concerned. It had been represented to 
them, while Danby was minister, that 
many of the vessels in the royal fleet were 
old and unfit for sea; and, although the 
House was, at that time, in no giving 
mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand 
pounds had been granted for the building 
of thirty new men of war. 

28. But the liberality of the nation had 
been made fruitless by the vices of the 
government. The list of the King's ships, 
it is true, looked well. There were nine 
first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine 
third rates, and many smaller vessels. The 
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first rates, indeed, were less than the^third 
rates of our time; and the third rates would 
not now rank as very large frigates. This 
force, however, if it had been efficient, 
would in those days have been regarded 
by the greatest potentate as formidable. 
But it existed only on paper. When the 
reign of Chaurles terminated, his navy had 
sunk into degradation and decay, such as 
would be almost incredible if it were not 
certified to us by the independent and 
concurring evidence of witnesses whose 
authority is beyond exception. Pepys, the 
ablest man in the English Admiralty, drew 
up, in the year 1684, a memorial on the 
state of his department, for the informa¬ 
tion of Charles. A few months later 
Bonrepaux, the ablest man in the French 
Admiralty, having visited England for the 
especial purpose of ascertaining her mari¬ 
time strength, laid the result of his inquiries 
before Lewis. The two reports are to the 
same effect. Bonrepaux declared that he 
found everything in disorder and in miser¬ 
able condition, that the superiority of the 
French marine was acknowledged with 
shame and envy at Whitehall, and that 
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the «tate of our shipping and dockyards 
was of itself a sufficient guarantee that we 
should not meddle in the disputes of 
Europe.* Pepys informed his master that 
the naval administration was a prodigy of 
wastefulness, corruption, ignorance, and 
indolence, that no estimate could be 
trusted, that no contract was performed, 
that no check was enforced. The vessels 
which the recent liberality of Parliament 
had enabled the government to build, and 
which had never been out of harbour, had 
been made of such wretched timber that 
they were more unfit to go to sea than the 
old hull's which had been battered thirty 
years before by Dutch and Spanish broad¬ 
sides. Some of the new men of war, 
indeed, were so rotten that, unless speedily 


* 1 refer to a despatcli of Bonrepaux to Seig^nelay, 
dated Feb. 1686. It was transcribed for Mr. Fox 

from the French archives, during^ the peace of Amiens, 
and, with the other materials brought together by that 
great man, was intrusted to me by the kindness of the 
Jate Lady Holland, and of the present Lord Holland. I 
ought to add that, even in the midst of the troubles 
which have lately agitated Paris, I have found no diifi'- 
culty in obtaining, from the liberality of the functionaries 
there, extracts supplying some chasms in Mr. Fox*8 
collection. 
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repaired, they would go down at • their 
moorings. The sailors were paid with so 
little punctuality that they were glad to 
hnd some usurer who would purchase 
their tickets at forty per cent, discount. 
The commanders who had not powerful 
friends at court were even worse treated. 
Some officers, to whom leurge arrears were 
due, after vainly importuning the govern¬ 
ment during many years, had died for 
want of a morsel of bread. 


29. Most of the ships which were afloat 
were commanded by men who had not 
been bred to the sea. This, it is true, was 
not an abuse introduced by the government 
of Charles. No state, ancient or modern, 
had, before that time, made a complete 
separation between the naval and military 
services. In the great civilised nations of 
the old world, Cimon and Lysander, 
Pompey and Agrippa, had fought battles 
by sea as well as by land. Nor had the 
impulse which nautical science received at 
the close of the fifteenth century produced 
any material improvement in the division 
of labour. At Flodden the right wing of 
the victorious army was led by the Admiral 


No separa¬ 
tion kad 
yet been 
made 

between the 
army aiul 
the navy; it 
was placed 
under the 
command of 
distinguished 
generals. 
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The separa¬ 
tion 

introduced 
between the 
two services 


of England. At Jarnac and Moncontour 
the Huguenot ranks were marshalled by 
the Admiral of France. Neither John of 
Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor 
Lord Howard of Effingham, to whose 
direction the marine of England was en¬ 
trusted when the Spanish invaders were 
approaching our shores, had received the 
education of a sailor. Raleigh, highly 
celebrated as a naval commander, had 
served during many years as a soldier in 
France, the Netherlands, and Ireland. 
Blake had distinguished himself by his 
skilful and valiant defence of an inland 
town before he humbled the pride of 
Holland and of Castile on the ocean. Since 
the Restoration the same system had been 
followed. Great fleets had been entrusted 
to the direction of Rupert and Monk; 
Rupert, who was renowned chiefly as a 
hot and daring cavalry officer, and Monk, 
who, when he wished his ship to change 
her course, moved the mirth of his crew by 
calling out, “Wheel to the left!“ 

30. But about this time wise men began 
to perceive that t|;ie rapid improvement, 
both of the art of war and of the art of 
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navigation, made it necessary to draw ei line 
between two professions which had hitherto 
been confounded. Either the command of 
a regiment or the command of a ship was 
now a matter quite sufficient to occupy the 
attention of a single mind. In the yezu: 
1672 the French government determined to 
educate young men of good family from a 
very early age specially for the sea service. 
But the English government, instead of 
following this excellent example, not only 
continued to distribute high naval com¬ 
mands among landsmen, but selected for 
such commands landsmen who, even on 
land, could not safely have been put in 
any important trust. Any lad of noble 
birth, any dissolute courtier for whom one 
of the King’s mistresses would speak a 
word, might hope that a ship of the line, 
and with it the honour of the country and 
the lives of hundreds of brave men, would 
be committed to his care. It mattered not 
that he had never in his life taken a voyage 
except on the Thames, that he could not 
keep his feet in a breeze, that he did not 
know the difference b^ween latitude and 
longitude. No previous training was 


(the army 
and the 
navy)in 
France was 
not followed 
in England. 
The utmost 
corruption 
and jobbery 
prevailed in 
the appoint¬ 
ment and 
promotion 
of naval 
officers. 
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thought necessary; or, at most, he wsis 
sent to make a short trip in a man ol^war, 
where he was subjected to no discipline, 
where he was treated with marked respect, 
and where he lived in a round of revels 
and amusements. If, in the intervals of 
feasting, drinking and gambling, he suc¬ 
ceeded in learning the meaning of a few 
technical phrases and the names of the 
points of the compass, he was fully quali¬ 
fied to take charge of a threedecker. This 
is no imaginary description. In 1666, 
John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, at 
seventeen years of age, volunteered to serve 
at sea against the Dutch. He passed six 
weeks on board, diverting himself, as«well 
as he could, in the society of some young 
libertines of rank, and then returned home 
to take the command of a troop of horse. 
After this he was never on the water till 
the year 1672, when he again joined the 
fleet, and was almost immediately ap¬ 
pointed Captain of a ship of eighty-four 
guns, reputed the finest in the navy. He 
was then twenty-three years old, and had 
not, in the whole^course of his life, been 
three months afloat. As soon as he 
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came back from sea he was made 
Col<iiel of a regiment of foot. This is a 
specimen of the manner in which naval 
commands of the highest importance were 
then given; and a favourable specimen; 
for Mulgrave, though he wanted experi¬ 
ence, wanted neither parts nor courage. 
Others were promoted in the same way 
who not only were not good officers, but 
who were intellectually and morally in¬ 
capable of ever becoming good officers, 
and whose only recommendation was that 
they had been ruined by folly and vice. 
The chief bait which allured these men 
into the service was the profit of conveying 
bullion and other valuable commodities 
from port to port; for both the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean were then so much 
infested by pirates from Barbary that 
merchants were not willing to trust precious 
cargoes to any custody but that of a man 
of war. A Captain in this way sometimes 
cleared several thousands of pounds by a 
short voyage; and for this lucrative busi¬ 
ness he too often neglected the interests of 
his country and the honour of his Hag, 
niade mean submissions to foreign powers. 
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Duties were 
divided 
between the 
Captain 
and the 
mate; the 
ways of the 
aristocratic 
Captains 
' ' “demen 


disobeyed the most direct injunctions of 
his superiors, lay in port when h# was 
ordered to chase a Sallee rover, or ran with 
dollars to Leghorn when his instructions 
directed him to repair to Lisbon. And all 
this he did with impunity. The same 
interest which had placed him in a post for 
which he was unfit maintained him there. 
No Admiral, bearded by these corrupt and 
dissolute minions of the palace, dared to 
do more than mutter something about a 
court martial. If any officer showed a 
higher sense of duty than his fellows, he 
soon found that he lost money without 
acquiring honour. One Captain, who, by 
strictly obeying the orders of the Ad¬ 
miralty, missed a cargo which would have 
been worth four thousand pounds to him, 
was told by Charles, with ignoble levity, 
that he was a great fool for his pains. 

31. The discipline of the navy was of 
a piece throughout. As the courtly Captain 
despised the Admiralty, he was in turn 
despised by his crew. It could not be 
concealed that he was inferior in seaman¬ 
ship to every foremast man on board. It 
was idle to expect that old sailors, familiar 
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with the hurricanes of the tropics and with 
the idfebergs of the Arctic Circle, would pay 
prompt and respectful obedience to a chief 
who knew no more of winds and waves 
than could be learned in a gilded barge 
between Whitehall Stairs and Hampton 
Court. Xo trust such a novice with the 
working of a ship was evidently impossible. 
Xhe direction of the navigation was there¬ 
fore taken from the Captain and given to 
the Master : but this partition of authority 
produced innumerable inconveniences. 
The line of demarcation was not, and 
perhaps could not be, drawn with precision. 
There was therefore constant wrangling. 
The Captain, confident in proportion to his 
ignorance, treated the Master with lordly 
contempt. The Master, well aware of the 
danger of disobliging the powerful, too 
often, after a struggle, yielded against his 
better judgment ; and it was well if the loss 
of ship and crew was not the consequence. 
In general the least mischievous of the 
aristocratical Captains were those who 
completely abandoned to others the direc¬ 
tion of the vessels, and thought only of 
making money and spending it. The way 
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The naval 
commanders 
who had 
risen to 
distinction 
from the 
lowest 
ranks were 
rude and 
uneducated 
men, 
though of 
eminently 
professional 

skUl. 


in which these men lived was so ostenta¬ 
tious and voluptuous that, greedy as'they 
were of gain, they seldom became rich. 
They dressed as if for a gala at Versailles, 
ate o£F plate, drank the richest wines, and 
kept harams on board, while hunger and 
scurvy raged amongst the crews, and while 
corpses were daily flung out of 'the 
portholes. 

32. Such was the ordinary character of 
those who were then called gentlemen 
Captains. Mingled with them were to be 
found, happily for our country, naval 
commanders of a very different description, 
men whose whole life had been passed on 
the deep, and who had worked and fought 
their way from the lowest offices of the 
forecastle to rank and distinction. One of 
the most eminent of these officers was 
Sir Christopher Mings, who entered the 
service eis a cabin boy, who fell fighting 
bravely against the Dutch, and whom *his 
crew, weeping and vowing vengeance, 
carried to the grave. From him sprang, 
by a singular kind of descent, a line of 
valiant and expert sailors. His cabin boy 
was Sir John Narborough ; and the cabin 
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boy of Sir John Narborough was Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, To the strong natural 
sense and dauntless courage of this class 
of men England owes a debt never to be 
forgotten. It was by such resolute hearts 
that, in spite of much maladministration, 
and in spite of the blunders of more courtly 
admirals, our coasts were protected and the 
reputation of our flag upheld during many 
gloomy and perilous years. But to a lands" 
man these tarpaulins, as they were called, 
seemed a strange and half savage race. 
All their knowledge was professional; and 
their professional knowledge was practical 
rather than scientiflc. Off their own 
element they were as simple as children. 
Their deportment was uncouth. There 
was roughness in their very good nature; 
and their talk, where it was not made up of 
nautical phrases, was too commonly made 
up of oaths and curses. Such were the 
chiefs in whose rude school were formed 
those sturdy warriors from whom Smollett, 
in the next age, drew Lieutenant Bowling 
and Commodore Trunnion. But it does 
not appear that there was in the service of 
any of the Stuarts a single naval officer 
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The navy 
could have 
been 

maintained 
in an 
efficient 
condition at 
a much less 
cost. 


such as, according to the notions of our 
times, a naval officer ought to be, that is 
to say, a man versed in the theory and 
practice of his calling, and steeled against 
all the dangers of battle and tempest, yet 
of cultivated mind and polished manners. 
There were gentlemen and there were 
seamen in the navy of Charles the Second, 
But the seamen were not gentlemen; and 
the gentlemen were not seamen. 

33. The English navy at that time 
might, according to the most exact estimates 
which have come down to us, have been 
kept in an efficient state for three hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds a year. Four 
hundred thousand pounds a year was 
the sum actually expended, but expended, 
as we have seen, to very little purpose. 
The cost of the French marine was nearly 
the same; the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerably more.* 


* My infonnation respecting the condition of the 
navy, at this time, ^ chiefly derived from Pepys. His 
report, presented to Charles the Second in May 1684, 
has never, I believe, been printed. The manuscript ia 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. At Magdalene 
College is also a valuable manuscript containing a 
detailed account of the maritime establishments of the- 
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Ordnance. 

34. The charge of the Rnglish The charge 

. , , under this 

ordnance in the seventeenth century was, head was 

^ xnucli 

as compared with other military and naval smaller 
charges, much smaller than at present. At There 
most of the garrisons there were gunners, e^i^e 
and here and there, at an important post, an 
engineer was to be found. But there was teaching the 

^ _ scientific 

no regiment of artillery, no brigade of «»de of war. 
sappers and miners, no college in which 
young soldiers could learn the scientific 
part of war. The difficulty of moving field 
pieces was extreme. When a few years 
later, William marched from Devonshire 
to London, the apparatus which he brought 
with him, though such as had long been 
in constant use on the Continent, and such 
as would now be regcirded at Woolwich 
as rude and cumbrous, excited in our 
ancestors an admiration resembling that 


country in December 1684. Pepys’s "Memoirs relating to 
the State of the Royal Navy for Ten Years, determined 
December 1688,” and his diary and correspondence 
during his mission to Tangier, are in print. I have made 
large use of them. See also Sheffield's Memoirs, 
Teonge s Diary, Aubrey’s Life of Monk, the Life of 
Sir Qoudesley Shovel, 1708, Commons’ Journals, March 
I and March 20, 168| 

4 
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The stock of 
ammunition 
was only 
a twelfth 
of what is 
now con* 
sidered 
necessary. 


The total 
e£fecdve 
charge of 
the army, 
navy and 
ordnance 

£750,000. 


which the Indians of America felt for the 
Castilian harquebusses. The stock of gim- 
powder kept in the English forts and 
arsenals was boastfully mentioned by 
patriotic writers as something which might 
well impress neighbouring nations with 
awe. It amounted to fourteen or fifteen 
thousand barrels, about a twelfth of the 
quantity which it is now thought necessary 
to have always in store. The expenditure 
under the head of ordnance was on an 
average a little above sixty thousand pounds 
a year.* 


Noneffective charge. 

35. The whole effective charge of the 
army, navy, and ordnance, was about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The 
noneffective charge, which is now a heavy 
part of our public burdens, can hardly be 
said to have existed. A very small number 
of naval officers, who were not employed 


* Chamberlayne’s State of England, 1684; Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, March 1 and March 20, 168^ In 1833, 
it was determined, after full enquiry, that a hundred 
and seventy thousand barrels of gunpowder should 
constantly be kept in store; and this rule is still observed. 
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in the public service, drew half pay. No 
Lieutenant was on the list, nor any Captain 
who had not commanded a ship of the first 
or second rate. As the country then 
possessed only seventeen ships of the first 
and second rate that had ever been at sea, 
and as a large proportion of the persons 
who had commanded such ships had good 
posts on shore, the expenditure under this 
head must have been small indeed.* In 


Few 
oflicers 
received 
penaions 
and there 
were no 
hospitals 
for disabled 
soldiers 
and sailors. 

The whole 
non-effective 
charge did 
not exceed 
£ 10.000 
a year. 


the army, half pay was given merely as a 
special and temporeiry allowance to a small 
number of officers belonging to two regi¬ 
ments, which were peculiarly situated.f 
Greenwich Hospital had not been founded. 
Chelsea Hospital was building : but the 
cost of that institution was defrayed partly 
by a deduction from the pay of the troops, 
and partly by private subscription. The 
King promised to contribute only twenty 
thousand pounds for architectural expenses, 
and five thousand a year for the mainten- 


• It appears from the records of the Admiralty, that 
Rag officers were allowed half pay in 1668, Captains of 
first and second rates not till 1674. 

t Warrant in the War Office Records, dated March 
26, 1678. 
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ance of the invalids.* It was no part of 
the plan that there should be outpensioners. 
The whole nonefFective charge, military 
and naval, can scarcely have exceeded ten 
thousand pounds a year. It now exceeds 
ten thousand pounds a day. 


Charge of Civil Government. 


(I) The 30^ Qf expense of civil govern- 

crown had 

nly*^a small Only a Small portion was defrayed by 

portion of the crown. The great majority of the func- 

the expenses . • i i i * • 

ofadminis' tionanes whose business was to administer 

tr&tion* ^ 1*1 1 * 

justice and preserve order, either gave their 
services to the public gratuitously, or were 
remunerated in a manner which caused no 
drain on the revenue of the state. The 


sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen of the 
towns, the country gentlemen who were in 
the commission of the peace, the head- 
boroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, 
cost the king nothing. The superior courts 
of law were chiefly supported by fees. 


(2) The 
only English 
amhassador 
resided at 


37. Our relations with foreign courts 
had been put on the most economical foot- 


* Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 27, 1682. I have seen a privy 
seal, dated May 17, 1683, which confirms Evelyn's 

testimony. * 
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ing. The only diplomatic agent who had Constanti- 

nople and 

the title of Ambassador resided at Cons- wm partly 
tantinople, and was partly supported by the the Turkey 

-r 1 r> i r Company. 

lurkey Company. Cven at the court or 
Versailles England had only an Envoy; 
and she had not even an Envoy at the 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. The 
whole expense under this head cannot, in 
the last yeeur of the reign of Charles the 
Second, have much exceeded twenty 
thousand pounds.* 


Great gains of courtiers and ministers. 

38. In this frugality there was nothing 
laudable. Charles was, as usual, 
niggardly in the wrong place, and muni¬ 
ficent in the wrong place. The public 
service was starved that courtiers might 
be pampered. The expense of the navy, 
of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old 
officers, of missions to foreign courts, 
must seem small indeed to the present 


The sums 
spent on 
the King’s 
ministers 
and 

favourites 
were quite 
extravagant 
for that age. 
Gross 
corruption 
prevailed 
in all 

branches of 
adminis¬ 
tration 
(govern¬ 
ment). 


* James the Second sent Envoys to Spain, Sweden, 
and Denmark ; yet in his reign the diplomatic expendi¬ 
ture was little more than 30,O00J. a 3 rear. See the 
Commons' Journals, March 20, 168 Chamberlayne’s 
State of England. 1684, 1687. 
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generation. But the personal favourites 
of the sovereign, his ministers, and the 
creatures of those ministers, were gorged 
with public money. Their salaries and 
pensions, when compared with the in¬ 
comes of the nobility, the gentry, the 
commercial and professional men of that 
age, will appear enormous. The greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little 
exceeded twenty thousand a year. The 
Duke of Ormond had twenty-two thousand 
a year.* The Duke of Buckingham, 
before his extravagance had impaired his 
great property, had nineteen thousand six 

hundred a year.f George Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, who had been rewarded for 

his eminent services with immense grants 
of crown land, and who had been 
notorious both for covetousness and for 
parsimony, left fifteen thousand a year of 

real estate, and sixty thousand pounds in 
money which probably yielded seven per 

cent.J These three Dukes were sup- 


** Carte's Life of Ormond, 
t Pepys's Diary, Feb. 14, I 667 . 

t See tKe Report of tbe BatK and Montagfue case, 
wbicb was decided by Lord Keeper Somers, in 
December, 1693. 
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posed to be three of the very richest sub- 
jects in England. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury can hardly have had five 
thousand a year.* The average income 
of a temporal peer was estimated, by the 
best informed persons, at about three 
thousand a year, the average income of a 
baronet at nine hundred a yeeur, the 
average income of a member of the House 
of Commons at less than eight hundred a 
year.’l’ A thousand a year was thought a 
Icirge revenue for a barrister. Two thou¬ 
sand a year was hardly to be made in the 
Court of icing's Bench, except by the 
crown lawyers.} It is evident, therefore. 


* Duringr three quarters of a year, beginning from 
Christmas 1689, the revenues of the see of Canterbury 
were received by an officer appointed by the crown. 
That officer's accounts are now in the British Museum. 
(Lansdowne MSS. 885) The gross revenue for the three 
quarters was not quite four thousand pounds: and the 
difference between the gross and the net revenue was 
evidently something considerable. 

t King's Natmral and Political Conclusions. Daven- 
ant on the Balance of Trade. Sir W. Temple sa 3 rs. 
The revenues of a House of Commons have seldom 
exceeded four hundred thousand pounds." Memoirs. 
Third Part. 

t Langton’s Conversations with Chief Justice Hale, 

1672. 
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that an ofHcial man would have been well 
paid if he had received a fourth or fifth 
part of what would now be an adequate 
stipend. In fact, however, the stipends 
of the higher class of official men were as 
large as at present, and not seldom larger. 
The Lord Treasurer, for example, had 
eight thousand a year, and, when the 
Treasury was in commission, the junior 
Lords had sixteen hundred a year each. 
The Paymaster of the Forces had a 
poundage, amounting to about five 
thousand a year, on all the money which 
passed through his hands. The Groom 
of the Stole had five thousand a year, the 
Commissioners of the Customs twelve 
hundred a year each, the Lords of the 
Bedchamber a thousand a year each.* 
The regular salary, however, was the 
smallest part of the gains of an official 
man of that age. From the noblemen who 
held the white staff and the great seal, 
down to the humblest tidewaiter and 
gauger, what would now be called gross 
corruption was practised without disguise 


* Common's Journals, April 27, 1689 ; Chamber- 

iayne's State of Eng^land, 1684. 
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and without reproach. Titles, places, 
commissions, pardons, were daily sold in 
market overt by the great dignitaries of 
the realm; and every clerk in every depart- 
ment imitated, to the best of his power, 
the evil example. 


39, During the last century no prime 
minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office; and several prime ministers 
have impaired their private fortune in 
sustaining their public character. In the 
seventeenth century, a statesman who was 
at the head of affairs might easily, and 
without giving scandal, accumulate in no 
long time an estate amply sufficient to 
support a dukedom. It is probable that 
the income of the prime minister, during 
his tenure of power, far exceeded that of 
any other subject. The place of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was supposed to be 
worth forty thousand pounds a year.* 
The gains of the Chancellor Clarendon, of 
Arlington, of Lauderdale, and of Danby, 
were enormous. The sumptuous palace 
to which the populace of London gave the 


High posts 
in the 
adminis¬ 
tration 
(govern¬ 
ment) were 
in those 
times the 
shortest 
roads to 
wealth. 
This 
explains 
why the 
statesmen 
of that age 
struggled 
for offices 
with such 
violence 
and stuck 
to them 
with such 
tenacity. 


See the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo. 
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name of Ounkirk House, the stately pavi¬ 
lions, the fishponds, the deer park and the 
orangery of Euston, the more than Italian 
luxury of Ham, with its busts, fountains, 
and aviaries, were among the many signs 
which indicated what was the shortest 
road to boundless wealth. That is the 
true explanation of the unscrupulous 
violence with which the statesmen of that 
day struggled for office, of the tenacity 
with which, in spite of vexations, humi¬ 
liations and dangers, they clung to it, and 
of the scandalous compliances to which 

they stooped in order to retain it. Even 
in our own age, formidable as is the power 
of opinion, and high as is the standard of 
integrity, there would be great risk of a 
lamentable change in the character of our 
public men, if the place of First Lord of 
the Treasury or Secretary of State were 
worth a hundred thousand pounds a year. 
Happily for our country the emoluments 
of the highest class of functionaries have 
not only not grown in proportion to the 
general growth of our opulence, but have 
positively diminished. 
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State of agriculture. 

40. The fact that the sum raised in 
England by taxation has, in a time not 
exceeding two long lives, been multiplied 
thirty fold, is strange, and may at first sight 
seem appalling. But those who are 
alarmed by the increase of the public 
burdens may perhaps be reassured when 
they have considered the increase of the 
public resources. In the year 1685, the 
value of the produce of the soil far 
exceeded the value of all the other fruits 
of human industry. Yet agriculture was 
in what would now be considered as a 
very rude and imperfect state. The 
arable land and pasture land were not 
supposed by the best political arithmeti¬ 
cians of that age to amount to much more 
than half the area of the kingdom.* The 
remainder was believed to consist of moor, 
forest, and fen. These computations eure 
strongly confirmed by the road books and 
maps of the seventeenth century. From 
those books and maps it is clear that many 
routes which now pass through an endless 

* tCing's Natural and Political Conclusions. Davenanc 
on the Balance of Trade. 


(1) Agricul¬ 
ture was 
the chief 
source of 
national 
wealth. 

The total 
arable and 
pasture land 
of the 
country 
did not 
amount to 
more than 
half its 
area. 
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The rest 
of the 
country 
consisted 
of fens and 
forests 
inhabited 
by wild 
birds and 
animals. 


succession of orchards, hayfields, and bean- 
fields, then ran through nothing but heath, 
swamp, and warren.* In the drawings of 
English landscapes made in that age for 
the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedge¬ 
row is to be seen, and numerous tracts, 
now rich with cultivation, appear as bare 
as Salisbury Plain.f At Enfield, hardly 
out of sight of the smoke of the capital, 
was a region of five and twenty miles in 
circumference, which contained only three 
houses and scarcely any inclosed fields. 
Deer, as free as in an American forest, 
wandered there by thousands.} It is to 
be remarked, that wild animals of large 


* See the Itinerarium Angliae, 1675, by John Ogilby, 
Cosmographer Royal. He describes great part of the 
land as wood, fen, heath on both sides, marsh on both 
sides. In some of his maps the roads through inclosed 
country are marked by lines, and the roads through 
uninclosed country by dots. The proportion of unin- 
closed country, which, if cultivated, must have been 
wretchedly cultivated, seems to have been very great. 
From Abingdon to Gloucester, for example, a distance 
of forty or fifty miles, there was not a single inclosure, 
and scarcely one inclosure between Biggleswade and 
Lincoln. 

t Large copies of these highly interesting drawings 
are in the noble collection bequeathed by Mr. Grenville 
to the British Museum. 

t Eveljm's Diary, June 2, 1675. 
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size were then far more numerous than at 
present. The last wild boars, indeed, 
which had been preserved for the royal 
diversion, and had been allowed to ravage 
the cultivated land with their tusks, had 
been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics 
during the license of the civil war. The 
last wolf that has roamed our island had 
been slain in Scotland a short time before 
the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second. But many breeds, now extinct 
or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, 
were still common. The fox, whose life 
is, in many counties, held almost as sacred 
as that of a human being, was considered 
as a mere nuisance. Oliver Saint John 
told the Long Parliament that Strafford 
was to be regarded, not as a stag or a hare, 
to whom some law was to be given, but 
as a fox, who was to be snared by any 
means, and knocked on the head without 
pity. This illustration would be by no 
means a happy one, if addressed to coun- 
try gentlemen of our time: but in Saint 
John’s days there were not seldom great 
massacres of foxes to which the peasantry 
thronged with all the dogs that could be 
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mustered: traps were set; nets were 
spread; no quarter was given; and to shoot 
a female with cub was considered as a 
feat which merited the gratitude of the 
neighbourhood. The red deer were then 
as common in Gloucestershire and Hamp¬ 
shire as they now are among the 
Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen 
Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw a 
herd of no less than five hundred. The 
wild bull with his white mane was still to 
be found wandering in a few of the 
southern forests. The badger made his 
dark and tortuous hole on the side of every 
hill where the copse wood grew thick. 
The wild cats were frequently heard by 
night wailing round the lodges of the 
rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. 
The yellow-breasted meirtin was still pur¬ 
sued in Cranbourne Chase for his fur, 
reputed inferior only to that of the sable. 
Fen eagles, measuring more than nine 
feet between the extremities of the wings, 
preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk, 
On all the downs, from the British 
Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards 
strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were 
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often hunted with greyhounds. The 
mcirshes of Cambridgeshire and Lincoln¬ 
shire were covered during some months 
of every year by immense clouds of cranes. 

Some of these races the progress of 
cultivation has extirpated. Of others the 
numbers are so much diminished that 
men crowd to gaze at a specimen as at a 
Bengal tiger, or a Polar bear.* 

41. The progress of this great change (l)En- 
can nowhere be more clearly traced than 
in the Statute Book. The number of 
inclosure acts passed since King George 
the Second came to the throne exceeds 
four thousand. The area inclosed under 
the authority of those acts exceeds, on a 
moderate calculation, ten thousand 
square miles. How many square miles, 
which were formerly uncultivated or 
ill cultivated, have, during the same 
period, been fenced and carefully tilled by 
the proprietors, without any application to 


• See White’s Selborne ; Bell's History of British 
Quadrupeds ; Gentleman’s Recreation, 1686 ; Aubrey’s 
Natural History of Wiltshire, 1685 ; Morton’s History of 
Northamptonshire, 1712; Willoughby’s Ornithology, by 
Rtty* 1678; Latham’s General Synopsis of Birds ; and 
Thomas Browne’s Account of Birds found in Norfolk. 
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(2) The 
83 rBtem of 
agriculture 
was 

defective. 
The total 
yidd of 
wheat, 
barley, rye 
and other 
grains was 
less than 
ten million 
quarters 
but it now 
considerably 
exceeds 
thirty 
millions. 


the legislature, can only be conjectured. 
But it seems highly probable that a fourth 
part of England has been, in the course 
of a little more than a century, turned from 
a wild into a garden. 

42. Even in those parts of the kingdom 
which at the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second were the best cultivated, the 
farming, though greatly improved since 
the civil war, was not such as would now 
be thought skilful. To this day no effec¬ 
tual steps have been taken by public 
authority for the purpose of obtaining 
accurate accounts of the produce of the 
English soil. The historian must there¬ 
fore follow, with some misgivings, the 
guidance of those writers on statistics 
whose reputation for diligence and fidelity 
stands highest. At present an average 
crop of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
beans, is supposed considerably to 
exceed thirty millions of quarters. The 
crop of wheat would be thought 
wretched if it did not exceed twelve 
millions of quarters. According to the 
computation made in the year 1696 by 
Gregory King, the whole quantity of 
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wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, then 
annually grown in the kingdom, was 
somewhat less than ten millions of quar¬ 
ters. The wheat, which was then culti¬ 
vated only on the strongest clay, and 
consumed only by those who were in easy 
circumstances, he estimated at less than 
two millions of quarters. Charles Dave- 
nant, an acute and well informed though 
most unprincipled and rancorous politi¬ 
cian, differed from King as to some of the 
items of the account, but came to nearly 
the same general conclusions,* 

43. The rotation of crops was very im- (3) The 
perfectly understood. It was known, in- of*rotSion 
deed, that some vegetables lately intro- wa^not 
duced into our island, particularly 
turnip, afforded excellent nutriment in 
winter to sheep and oxen: but it was not flaugHtererf 
yet the f ractice to feed cattle in this manner, numbers 
It was therefore by no means easy to keep beginning 
them alive during the season when the wcatKeT**^ 
grass is scanty. They were killed and JSd 
salted in great numbers at the beginning 
of the cold weather; and, during several 

months. 

* King's Natural and Political Condusiona. Davenant 
on the Balance of Trade. 
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(4) The 
sheep and 
cattle were 
^ a com¬ 
paratively 
diminutive 
size; 


months, even the gentry tasted scarcely 
any fresh animal food, except game and 
river fish, which were consequently much 
more important articles in housekeeping 
than at present. It appears from the 
Northumberland Household Book that, in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat 
was never eaten even by the gentlemen 
attendant on a great E^l, except during 
the short interval between Midsummer 
and Michaelmas. But in the course of two 
centuries an improvement had taken 
place; and under Charles the Second it 
was not till the beginning of November 
that families laid in their stock of salt pro¬ 
visions, then called Martinmas beef.* 

44, The sheep and the ox of that time 
were diminutive when compared with the 
sheep and oxen which are now driven to 
our markets.t Our native horses, though 
s^viceable, were held in small esteem, 
and fetched low prices. They were 
valued, one with another, by the ablest of 
those who computed the national wealth, 


* Sec the Almanacks of 1684 and 1685. 
t See Mr. M*Culloch*s Statistical account of the 
British Empire, part III. chap. i. set. 6. 
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at not more than fifty shillings each. 

hon^ wen 

Foreign breeds were greatly preferred. of a poor 

m M 9 quality atia 

S];^nish jennets were regarded as the finest Had not 
chargers, and were imported for purposes their 
of pageantry and war. The coaches of pL^ecdon. 
the aristocracy*^ were drawn by grey 
Flemish mares, which trotted, as it was 
thought, with a peculiar grace, and 
endured better than any cattle rccired in 
our island the work of dragging a ponder^ 
ous equipage over the rugged pavement 
of London. Neither the modem dray 
horse nor the modern race horse was then 
known. At a much later period the 
ancestors of the gigantic quadrupeds, 
which all foreigners now class among the 
chief wonders of London, were brought 
from the marshes of Walcheren; the 
jancestors of Childers and Eclipse from the 
sands of Arabia. Already, however, 
here was among our nobility and gentry 
i passion for the amusements of the turf. 

The importance of improving our studs by 
m infusion of new blood was strongly 
elt; and with this view a considerable 
lumber of barbs had lately been brought 
nto the country. Two men whose 
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authority on such subjects wa? 
great esteem, the Duke of Newc?®^^® 

Sir John Fenwick, pronounced t^®^ 
meanest hack ever imported from T^.^^cr 
would produce a finer progeny than coiid. 
be expected from the best sire of our 
native breed. They would not readily 
have believed that a time would come 
when the princes and nobles of neighbour¬ 
ing lands would be as eager to obtain 
horses from England as ever the English 
had been to obtain horses from Barbary. 


(!) The 
only 
mineral 
wealth of 
the country 
consisted 
in the 
produce of 
the tin 
mines of 
Cornwall 
amounting 
to only 


Mineral wealth of the country. 

45. The increase of vegetable and 
animal produce, though great, seems small 
when compared with the increase of our 
mineral wealth. In 1685 the tin of Cornwall, 
which had, more than two thousand years 
before, attracted the Tyrian sails beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, was still one of 

* King and Davenant as before ; The Duke of 
Newcastle on Horsemanship ; Gentleman's Recreation. 
1686. The “dappled Flanders mares” were marks of 
greatness in the time of Pope, and even later. 

The vulgar proverb, that the grey mare is the better 
horse, originated, I suspect, in the preference generally^ 
given to the grey mares of Flanders over the finest coach 
horses of England. 
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the most valuable subterranean produc¬ 
tions of the island. The quantity 
annually extracted from the earth was 
found to be, some years later, sixteen 
hundred tons, probably about a third of 
what it now is.* But the veins of copper 
which lie in the same region were, in the 
time of Charles the Second, altogether 
neglected, nor did any landowner take 
them into the account in estimating the 
value of his property. Cornwall £ind 
Wales at present yield annually near fif¬ 
teen thousand tons of copper, worth near 
a million and a half sterling; that is to say, 
worth about twice as much as the annual 
produce of all English mines of all des¬ 
criptions in the seventeenth century.f The 
first bed of rock salt had been discovered 
not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, 
but does not appear to have been worked 
in that age. The salt which was obtained 


• See a curious note by Tonkin, in Lord De 
Dunstanville’s edition of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

t Borlase's Natural History of Cornwall. 1758. TTie 
quantity of copper now produced, I bave taken from 
parliamentary returns. Davenant, in 1700, estimated tbe 
annual produce of all the mines of England at bet'iveen 
*aven and eight hundred thousand pounds. 


a third of 
its present 
output. 

The copper 
mines were 
not con¬ 
sidered 
worth 
working. 
The salt 
manufac¬ 
tured was 
of a poor 
quality. 
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by a rude process from brine pits was held 
in no high estimation. The pans in 
which the manufacture was carried on 
exhaled a sulphurous stench; and, when 
the evaporation was complete, the sub¬ 
stance which was left was scarcely fit to 
be used with food. Physicians attributed 
the scorbutic and pulmonary complaints 
which were common among the English 
to this unwholesome condiment. It was 
therefore seldom used by the upper and 
middle classes; and there was a regular 
and considerable importation from France. 
At present our springs and mines not only 
supply our own immense demand, but 
send annually more than seven hundred 
inillions of pounds of excellent salt to 
foreign countries.* 


(2) Iron 
could be 
manufac¬ 
tured only 
on a small 
scale 

because the 
Use of 
timber for 
smelting 
ores was 


46. Far more important has been the 
improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our island, but 
had not prospered, and had been regarded 
with no favourable eye by the govern¬ 
ment and by the public. Jt was not the[:| 


* Philosophical Tratunctions, No. 
No. 66. Utfic, 1670. 'No. 103. May 
Feb. mu- 
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the practice to employ coal for smelting 
the ore; and the rapid consumption of 
wood excited the alarm of politicians. As 
early as the reign of Elizabeth there had 
been loud complaints that whole forests 
were cut down for the purpose of feeding 
the furnaces: and the parliament had 
interfered to prohibit the manufacturers 
from burning timber. The manufacture 
consequently languished. At the close of 
the reign of Charles the Second, great paurt 
of the iron which was used in the country 
was imported from abroad; and the whole 
quantity cast here annually seems not to 
have exceeded ten thousand tons. At 
present the trade is thought to be in a 
depressed state if less than a million of 
tons are produced in a year.* 

47- One mineral, perhaps more im¬ 
portant than iron itself, remains to be men¬ 
tioned. Coal, though very little used in any 
species of manufacture, was already the 


* Yarranton, England’s Imi>rovement by Sea and 
Land, 1677 ; Porter's ProgresS^'lrf the Nation. See also 
a roniadil^laiily lusl^ry, in m^aUl^i^oiniiiass, 

'tmii ’mles, in Mr. M*Gii«8odi1i 


forbidden. 

A large 
part of the 
iron used in 
England 
had to be 
imported 
from abroad. 


(3) The 
output of 
cosl mines 
was very 
small. 
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ordinary fuel in some districts which were 
fortunate enough to possess large beds, 
and in the capital, which could easily be 
supplied by water carriage. It seems 
reasonable to believe that at least one half 
of the quantity then extracted from the pits 
was consumed in London. The con¬ 
sumption of London seemed to the writers 
of that age enormous, and was often men¬ 
tioned by them as a proof of the greatness 
of the imperial city. They scarcely hoped 
to be believed when they affirmed that two 
hundred and eighty thousand chaldrons, 
that is to say, about three hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, were, in the last year 
of the reign of Charles the Second, 
brpught to the Thames. At present near 
three million and a half of tons are required 
yearly by the metropolis; and the whole 
annual produce cannot, on the most 
moderate computation, be estimated at 
less than thirty millions of tons.* 


* See Chamberlayne's State of England, 1684, 1687; 
Angliae Metropolis, 1691 ; McCulloch's Ststistical Account 
of the British Empire, Part III., chap. ii. (edition of 
1847). In 1845 the quantity of coal brought into London 
appeared, by the parliamentary returns, to be 3.460,000 
tons. 
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Increase of rent. 

48. While these great changes have 
been in progress, the rent of land has, as 
might be expected, been almost constantly 
rising. In some districts it has multiplied 
more than tenfold. In some it has not 
more than doubled. It has probably, on 
the average, quadrupled, 

49. Of the rent, a large proportion was 
divided among the country gentlemen, a 
class of persons whose position and 
character it is most important that we 
should clearly understand; for by their 
influence and by their passions the fate of 
the nation was, at several important con¬ 
junctures, determined. 


The rent 
of land has 
on the 
average 
quadrupled. 


A large 
proportion 
of the rent 
was divided 
among the 
country 
gentlemen. 


The country gentlemen. 

50. We should be much mistaken if ioumiy 
we pictured to ourselves the squires of the of thatage 
seventeenth century as men bearing a close 
resemblance to their descendants, the . 

class. 1 heir 

county members and chairmen of quarter 
sessions with whom we are familiar. The only a 
modem country gentleman generally of their 
receives a liberal education, passes froi||5qcits and 
a distinguished school to a distinguished "***^*^®^^*** 
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neither the 
means to 
travel 
abroad nor 
frequently 
to visit the 
capital 


college, and has every opportunity to 
become an excellent scholar. He has 
generally seen something of foreign coun^ 
tries. A considerable part of his life has 
generally been passed in the capital; and 
the refinements of the capital follow him 
into the country. There is perhaps no 
class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural 
seats of the English gentry. In the parks 
and pleasure grounds, nature, dressed yet 
not disguised by art, wears her most 
alluring form. In the buildings, good 
sense and good taste combine to produce 
a happy union of the comfortable and the 
graceful. The pictures, the musical 
instruments, the libreury, would in auiy 
other country be considered as proving 
the owner to be an eminently polished and 
accomplished man. A country gentleman 
who witnessed the Revolution was prob¬ 
ably in receipt of about a fourth part of 
the rent which his acres now yield to hU 
posterity,^ He was, therefore, as compared 
with his po^eSfly^a poor man, auid was 
generally undei the necessity of residing, 
little interruption, on his estate. To 
travel on the m 
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establishment in London, or even to visit 
London rrequently, were pleasures in manners 
which only the great proprietors could refined and 
indulge. It may be confidently affirmed 3Serent 
that of the squires whose names were then 
in the Commissions of Peace and Lieu- p®**®"*^ 
tenancy not one in twenty went to town 
once in five years, or had ever in his life 
wandered so far as Paris. Many lords of 
manors had received an education differing 
little from that of their menial servants. 

The heir of an estate often passed his boy¬ 
hood and youth at the seat of his family 
with no better tutors than grooms and 
gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning 
enough to sign his name to a Mittimus. If 
he went to school and to college, he 
generally returned before he was twenty to 
the seclusion of the old hall, and there," 
unless his mind were veiy- happily con¬ 
stituted by nature, soon forgot his academi¬ 
cal pursuits in rural business and pleasures. 

His chief serious employment was the care 
of his property. He examined sampl^ of 
grain, handled market days* 

made bargains d^yeTf.f 

and hop jg^l^chants. 
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were commonly derived from field sports 
and from an unrefined sensuality. His 
language and pronunciation were such as 
we should now expect to hear only from 
the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, 
coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse, 
were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. It W 2 is easy to discern, from 
the first words which he spoke, whether 
he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. 
He troubled himself little about decorating 
his abode, and, if he attempted decoration, 
seldom produced anything but deformity. 
The litter of a farmyard gathered under 
the windows of his bedchamber, and the 
cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew 
close to his hall door. His table was 
loaded with coarse plenty; and guests were 
cordially welcomed to it. But, as the habit 
of drinking to excess was general in the 
class to which he belonged, and as his 
fortune did not enable him to intoxicate 
large assemblies daily with claret or canary, 
strong beer was the ordinary beverage. 
The .quantity of beer consumed in those 
days was indeed enormous. For beer then 
was to tbg^middle and lower classes, not 
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only all that beer now is, but all that wine, 
tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was 
only at great houses, or on great occasions, 
that foreign drink was placed on the board. 

The ladies of the house, whose business it 
had commonly been to cook the repast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been 
devoured, and left the gentlemen to their 
ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the 
afternoon was often prolonged till the 
revellers were laid under the table. 

51. It was very seldom that the coun- 
try gentleman caught glimpses of the great 
world; and what he saw of it tended rather 
to confuse than to enlighten his under- of 

Ignorance 

standing. His opinions respecting religion, 
government, foreign countries and former 
times, having been derived, not from study, 
from observation, or from conversation 
with enlightened companions, but from 
such traditions as were current in his own 
small circle, were the opinions of a child. 

He adhered to them, however, with the 
obstinacy which is generally found in 
ignorant men accustomed to be fed with 
flattery. His animosities were numerous 
and bitter. He hated Frenchmen and 
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p) 7l»ey 
had a 
strong 
sense of 
dignity 
and family 
pride and 
had all the 
virtues and 
vices of 
aristocrats. 


Italians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists 
and Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists, Quakers and Jews. Towards 
London and Londoners he felt an aversion 
which more than once produced important 
political effects. His wife and daughter 
were in tastes and acquirements below a 
housekeeper or a stillroom maid of the 
present day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, 
and made the crust for the venison pasty. 

52. From this description it might be 
supposed that the English esquire of the 
seventeenth century did not materially 
differ from a rustic miller or alehouse 
keeper of our time. There are, however, 
some important pEurts of his character still 
to be noted, which will greatly modify this 
estimate. Unlettered as he was and un¬ 
polished, h6 was still in some most im- 
p>ortant points a gentleman. He was a 
member of a proud and powerful aristo¬ 
cracy, and was distinguished by many 
both of the good and of the bad qucJities 
which belong to aristocrats. His family 
pride was beyond that of a Talbot or a 
Howard. He knew the genealogies and 
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coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 
could tell which of them had assumed 
supporters without any right, and which 
of them were so unfortunate as to be great 
grandsons of aldermen. He was a magis¬ 
trate, and, as such, administered gratui¬ 
tously to those who dwelt around him a 
rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite of 
innumerable blunders and of occasional 
acts of tyranny, was yet better than no 
justice at all. He w£is an officer of the 
trainbands; and his military dignity, 
though it might move the mirth of gallants 
who had served a campaign in Flanders, 
raised his character in his own eyes and 
in the eyes of his neighbours. Nor indeed 
was his soldiership justly a subject of deri¬ 
sion. In every county there were elderly 
gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child's play. One had been *knighted 
by Charles the First, after the battle of 
Edgehill. Another still wore a patch over 
the scar which he had received at Naseby. 
A third had defended his old house till 
Fairfax had blown in the door with a 
petard. The presence of these old 
Cavaliers, with their old swords and 


Though 
rude and 
uncultured 
they had 
a keen 
sense of 
honour and 
strictly^ 
observi^ 
social 
etiquette. 
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holsters, and with their old stories about 
Goring and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
of militia an earnest and warlike aspect 
which would otherwise have been wanting. 
Even those country gentlemen who were 
too young to have themselves exchanged 
blows with the cuirassiers of the Parliament 
had, from childhood, been surrounded by 
the traces of recent war, and fed with 
stories of the martial exploits of theit 
fathers and uncles. Thus the chcoracter 
of the English esquire of the seventeenth 
century was compounded of two elements 
which we are not accustomed to find 
united. His ignorance and uncouthness,, 
his low tastes and gross phrases, would, 
in_^our time, be considered as indicating a 
nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. 
Yet he was essentially a patrician, and 
had, in large measure, both the virtues and- 
the vices which flourish among men set 
from their birth in high place, and ac¬ 
customed to authority, to observance, and 
to self-respect. It is not easy for a genera¬ 
tion which is accustomed to find chivalroua^ 
sentiments only in company with liberal 
studies and polished manners to image to» 
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itself a man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent of a carter, yet 
punctilious on matters of genealogy and 
precedence, and ready to risk his life 
rather than see a stain cast on the honour 
of his house. It is however only by thus 
joining together things seldom or never 
found together in our own experience, that 
we can form a just idea of that rustic aristo¬ 
cracy which constituted the main strength 
of the armies of Charles the First, and 
which long supported, with strange fidelity, 
the interest of his descendants. 


53. The gross, uneducated, untravelled ^ Though 

° Tories yet 

country gentleman was commonly a Tory: 
but, though devotedly attached to heredi- 
tary monarchy, he had no partiality for corruption 

that pre¬ 
courtiers and ministers. He thought, not v«led m 

without reason, that Whitehall was filled With all 
with the most corrupt of mankind; that plants^ 
of the great sums which the House of king's 
Commons had voted to the crown since the thS"were 
Restoration part had been embezzled by hu 

cunning politicians, and part squandered 
on buffoons and foreign courtesans. His 
stout English heart swelled with indigna¬ 
tion at the thought that the government of 
6 
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his country should be subject to French 
dictation. Being himself generally an old 
Cavalier, or the son of an old Cavalier, he 
reflected with bitter resentment on the in¬ 
gratitude with which the Stuarts had re¬ 
quited their best friends. Those who heard 
him grumble at the neglect with which he 
was treated, and at the profusion with 
which wealth was lavished on the bastards 
of Nell Gwynn and Madam Carwell, would 
have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But 
all this ill humour lasted only till the throne 
was really in danger. It was precisely 
when those whom the sovereign had loaded 
with wealth and honours shrank from his 
side that the country gentlemen, so surly 
and mutinous in the season of his pros¬ 
perity, rallied round him in a body. Thus, 
after murmuring twenty years at the mis- 
government of Charles the Second, they 
came to his rescue in his extremity, when 
his own Secretaries of State and Lords of 
the Treasury had deserted him, and en¬ 
abled him to gain a complete victory over 
the opposition i nor can there be any doubt 
that they would have shown equal loyalty 
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to his brother James, if James would, even 
at the last moment, have refrained from **'f*'. 
outraging their strongest feeling. For there 
was one institution, and one only, which 
they prized even more than hereditary 
monarchy; and that institution was the 
Church of England. Their love of the 
Church was not, indeed, the effect of study 
•or n^editation. Few among them could 
have given any reason, drawn from 
Scripture or ecclesiastical history, for 
adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and 
her polity; nor were they, as a class, by 
any means strict observers of that code of 
morality which is common to all Christian 
sects. But the experience of many ages 
proves that men may be ready to hght to 
•the death, and to persecute without pity, 
for a religion whose creed they do not 
understand, and whose precepts they 
habitually disobey,* 


* My notion of the country gentleman of the seven¬ 
teenth century has been derived from source-ii too numer¬ 
ous to be recapitulated. I must leave my description to 
the judgment of those who have studied the history and 
the lighter literature of that age. 
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(1) The 
Tural dergy 
were even 
fiercer 
Tories 
than the 
mntry. 
They were 
a com¬ 
paratively 
poorer 
dass. 


(2) The 
sodal 
position 
of the 
clergy was 


The Clergy. 

54. The rural clergy were even more 
vehement in Toryism than the rural gentry, 
and were a class scarcely less important. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
individual clergyman, as compared with 
the individual gentleman, then ranked 
much lower than in our days. The main 
support of the Church was derived from 
the tithe; and the tithe bore to the rent a 
much smaller ratio than at present. King 
estimated the whole income of the paro¬ 
chial and collegiate clergy at only four 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
year; Davenant at only five hundred and 
forty-four thousand a year. It is certainly 
now more than seven times as great as 
the larger of these two sums. The 
average rent of the land has not, according 
to any estimate, increased proportionally. 
It follows that rectors and vicars must have 
been, as compared with the neighbouring 
knights and squires, much poorer in the 
seventeenth than in the nineteenth century. 

55. The place of the clergyman in 
society had been completely changed by 
the Reformation. Before that event, eccle- 
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siastics had formed the majority of the 
House of Lords, had, in wealth and 
splendour, equalled, and sometimes out¬ 
shone, the greatest of the temporal barons, 
and had generally held the highest civil 
offices. The Lord Treasurer was often a 
Bishop. The Lord Chancellor was almost 
always so. The Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal and the Master of the Rolls were 
ordinarily churchmen. Churchmen tran¬ 
sacted the most important diplomatic 
business. Indeed, almost all that large 
portion of the administration which rude 
and warlike nobles were incompetent to 
conduct was considered as especially be¬ 
longing to divines. Men, therefore, who 
were averse to the life of camps, and who 
were, at the same time, desirous to rise 
in the state, ordinairily received the ton- 
sure. Among them were sons of all the 
most illustrious families, and near kinsmen 
of the throne. Scroops and Nevilles, 
Bourchiers, Stafiords, and Poles. To the 
religious houses belonged the rents of 
immense domains, and all that large por¬ 
tion of the tithe which is now in the hands 
of laymen. Down to the middle of the 


disastrously 
affected 
by the 
Reforma¬ 
tion. 
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reign of Henry the Elighth, therefore, no 
line of life bore so inviting an aspect to 
ambitious and covetous natures as the 
priesthood. Then came a violent revolu¬ 
tion. The abolition of the monasteries- 
deprived the Church at once of the greater 
part of her wealth, and of her predomi¬ 
nance in the Upper House of Parliament, 
There was no longer an Abbot of Glaston¬ 
bury or an Abbot of Reading seated 
among the peers, and possessed of 
revenues equal to those of a powerful Earl. 
The princely splendour of William of 
Wykeham and of William of Waynflete 
had disappeared. The scarlet hat of the 
Cardinal, the silver cross of the Legate, 
were no more. The clergy had also lost 
the ascendency which is the natural 
reward of superior mental cultivation. 
Once the circumstance that a man could 
read had raised a presumption that he waa 
in orders. But, in an age which produced 
such laymen as William Cecil and 
Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham and 
Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay and 
Francis Walsingham, there was no reason 
for calling away prelates from their 
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dioceses to negotiate treaties, to superin-^ 
tend the finances, or to administer justice. 
The spiritual character not only ceased to 
be a qualification for high civil office, but 
began to be regarded as a disqualification. 
Those worldly motives, therefore, which 
had formerly induced so many able, 
aspiring, and high born youths to assume 
the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to operate. 
Not one parish in two hundred then 
afforded what a man of family considered 
as a maintenance. There were still 
indeed prizes in the Church: but they 
were few; and even the highest were 
mean, when compared with the glory 
which had once surrounded the princes of 
the hierarchy. The state kept by Parker 
and Orindal seemed beggarly to those 
who remembered the imperial pomp of 
Wolsey, his palaces, which had become 
the favourite abodes of royalty, Whitehall 
and Hampton Court, the three sumptuous 
tables daily spread in his refectory, the 
forty-four gorgeous copes in his chapel, 
his running footmen in rich liveries, and 
his body guards with gilded poleaxes. 
Thus the sacerdotal office lost its attraction 
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They 
were on 
the whole 
regarded 
as a poor 
and plebeiai 


for the higher classes. During the cen^ 
tury which followed the accession of 
Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble 
descent took orders. At the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second, two sons of 
peers were Bishops; four or five sons of 
peers were priests, and held valuable pre¬ 
ferment : but these rare exceptions did not 
take away the reproach which lay on the 
body. The clergy were regarded as, on 
the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, 
for one who made the figure of a gentle¬ 
man, ten were mere menial servants. A 
large proportion of those divines who had 
no benefices, or whose benefices were too 
small to afford a comfortable revenue, 
lived in the houses of laymen. It had 
long been evident that this practice 
tended to degrade the priestly character. 
Laud had exerted himself to effect a 
change; and Charles the First had re¬ 
peatedly issued positive orders that none 
but men of high rank should presume to 
keep domestic chaplains.* But these 
injunctions had become obsolete. Indeed, 
‘ during the domination of the Puritans, 


* See Heylin's Cyprianus AngUcus. 
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many of the ejected ministers of the 
Church of England could obtain bread <lonie8tic 
and shelter only by attaching themselves 
to the households of royalist gentlemen I houses 
and the habits which had been formed in gentry were 
those times of trouble continued long after 
the re-establishment of monarchy and 
episcopacy. In the mansions of men of 
liberal sentiments and cultivated under¬ 
standings, the chaplain was doubtless 
treated with urbanity and kindness. His 
conversation, his literary assistance, his 
spiritual advice, were considered as 
an ample return for his food, his 
lodging, and his stipend. But this 
was not the general feeling of the 
country gentlemen. The coarse and 
ignorant squire who thought that it be¬ 
longed to his dignity to have grace said 
every day at his table by an ecclesiastic 
in full canonicals, found means to reconcile 
dignity with economy. A young Levite— 
such was the phrase then in use—^might 
be had for his board, a small garret, and 
ten pounds a year, and might not only 
perform his own professional functions, 
might not only be the most patient of Iputts 
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(3) No girl 
of a res¬ 
pectable 
family 
would have 
a clergyman 
for her 


and of listeners, might not only be always 
ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weather for shovelboard, but might 
also save the expense of a gardener, or of 
a groom. Sometimes the reverend man 
nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he 
curried the coach horses. He cast up the 
farrier’s bills. He walked ten miles with 
a message or a parcel. He was permitted 
to dine with the family; but he was 
expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with 
the corned beef and the carrots: but, as 
soon as the tarts and the cheesecakes made 
their appearance, he quitted his seat, and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to 
return thanks for the repast, from a great 
part of which he had been excluded.* 

56. Perhaps, after some years of 
service, he was presented to a living 
sufficient to support him: but he often 
found it necessary to purchase his pre- 


* Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy; 
Oldham. Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave the 
University; Tatler, 255, 258. That the English clergy 
were a lowborn class, is remarked in the Travels of the 
Grand Duke Cosmo. Appendix A. 
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ferment by a species of Simony, which 
furnished an inexhaustible subject of 

of amonsr the 
humbler 

scoffers. With his cure he was expected classes, 
to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily 
been in the patron’s service; and it was 
well if she was not suspected of standing 
too high in the patron’s favour. Indeed, 
the nature of the matrimonial connections 
which the clergymen of that age were in 
the habit of forming is the most certain 
indication of the place which the order 
held in the social system. An Oxonian, 


pleasantry to three or four generations 


writing a few months after the death of 
Charles the Second, complained bitterly, 
not only that the country attorney and the 
country apothecary looked down with dis¬ 
dain on the country clergyman, but that 
one of the lessons most earnestly incul¬ 
cated on every girl of honourable family 
was to give no encouragement to a lover 
in orders, and that, if any young lady 
forgot this precept, she was almost as much 
disgraced as by an illicit amour.* Claren- 


• ‘‘A cauaidico, medicastro, ipsaque artificum farra- 
gine, ecclesiae r«sctor aut vicarius contemnitur et fit ludi- 
brio. Gentis et familiae nitor sacris ordinibua pollutus 
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don, who assuredly bore no ill will to the 
Church, mentions it as a sign of the con*' 
fusion of ranks which the great rebellion 
had produced, that some damsels of noble 
families had bestowed themselves on 
divines.* A waiting woman was generally 
considered as the most suitable helpmate 
for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of 
the Church, had given what seemed to be 
a formal sanction to this prejudice, by 
issuing special orders that no clerg 3 mian 
should presume to marry a servant girl, 
without the consent of the master or 
mistress.t During several generations ac¬ 
cordingly the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; 
nor would it be easy to find, in the comedy 
of the seventeenth century, a single instance 
of a clergyman who wins a spouse above 


censetur : faeminisque natalitio insig^ibus unicum incul- 
<catur saapius praeceptum. ne modestiae naufragium 
faciant, aut, (quod idem auribus tarn delicatulia sonat,) 
ne clerico se nuptas dari patiantur.*’ Ansbae Notitia. 
by T. Wood, of New College. Oxford, 1686. 

* Clarendon'a Life, ii. 21. 

t* See the Injunctions of 1559, in Bishop Sparrow’s 
Collection. Jeremy CtJIier, in his Essay on Pride, speaks 
of this injunction with a bitterness which proves that 
his own pride had not been effectually tamed. 
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the rank of a cook.* Even so late as the 
time of George the Second, the kecmest of 
all observers of life and manners, himself 
a priest, remarked that, in a great house¬ 
hold, the chaplain was the resource of a 
lady’s maid whose character had been 
blown upon, and who was therefore forced 
to give up hopes of catching the steward.f 


57. In general the divine who quitted 
his chaplainship for a benehce and a wife 
found that he had only exchanged one 
class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumbent to 
bring up a family comfortably. As 
children multiplied and grew, the house¬ 
hold of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes appeared more and more 
plainly in the thatch of his personage and 
in his single cassock. Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, 
and by loading dungcarts, that he could 
obtain daily bread; nor did his utmost 
exertions always prevent the bailies from 


(4) On 
account 
of the poor 
income of 
his living 
the clergy¬ 
man had 
to work 
hard on 
his fields. 
Intellectual 
culture was 
quite 

impossible 
under such 
circum¬ 
stances. 


* Roger and Abigail in Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
Bull and the Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, Smirk and 
Susan in Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, are instances, 
f Swift's Directions to Servants. 
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taking his concordance and his inkstand in 
execution. It was a white day on which 
he was admitted into the kitchen of a great 
house, and regaled by the servants with 
cold meat and ale. His children were 
brought up like the children of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His boys follow¬ 
ed the plough; and his girls went out to 
service. Study he found impossible: for 
the advowson of his living would hardl> 
have sold for a sum sufficient to purchase 
a good theological library; and he might 
be considered as unusually lucky if he had 
ten or twelve dogeared volumes among the 
pots and pans on his shelves. Even a 
keen and strong intellect might be expected 
to rust in so unfavourable a situation. 


15) The 
above 
description 
applied 
only to 
the rural 
clergy. 
Clergymen, 
distinguish¬ 
ed for 
learning 
and culture, 
were to 
be found 
at the 

Universities 


58. Assuredly there was at that time 
no lack in the English Church of ministers 
distinguished by abilities and learning. 
But it is to be observed that these ministers 
were not scattered among the rural popula¬ 
tion. They were brought together at a few 
places where the means of acquiring 
knowledge were abundant, and where the 
opportunities of vigorous intellectual exer- 
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cise were frequent.* At such places were and *n the 
to be found divines qualified by parts, by 
eloquence, by wide knowledge of literal 
ture, of science, and of life, to defend their 
Church victoriously against heretics and 
sceptics, to command the attention of 
frivolous and worldly congregations, to 
guide the deliberations of senates, and to 
make religion respectable, even in the most 
dissolute of courts. Some laboured to 
fathom the abysses of metaphysical theo¬ 
logy; some were deeply versed in biblical 
criticism; and some threw light on the 
darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. Some 
proved themselves consummate masters of 
logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such 
assiduity and success that their discourses 
are still justly valued as models of style. 

These eminent men were to be found, with 
scarce a single exception, at the Universi¬ 
ties, at the great Cathedrals, or in the 
capital. Barrow had lately died at 
Cambridge; and Pearson had gone thence 
to the episcopal bench. Cud worth and 

* This distinction between country clergy and town 
clergy is strongly marked by Eachard, and cannot but 
be observed by every person who has studied the 
ecclesiastical history of that age. 
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Henry More were still living there. South 
and Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, were at 
Oxford. Prideaux was in the close of 
Norwich, and Whitby in the close of 
Salisbury. But it was chiefly by the London 
clergy, who were always spoken of as a 
class apEirt, that the fame of their profes¬ 
sion for learning and eloquence was up¬ 
held. The principal pulpits of the metro¬ 
polis were occupied about this time by a 
crowd of distinguished men, from among 
whom was selected a large proportion of 
the rulers of the Church. Sherlock preach¬ 
ed at the Temple, Tillotson at Lincoln's 
Inn, Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray’s 
Inn, Burnet at the Rolls, Stillingfleet at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Patrick at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Fowler at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, Sharp at St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, Tenison at St. Martin’s, Sprat at 
St. Margaret’s, Beveridge at St. Peter’s in 
Cornhill. Of these twelve men, all of high 
note in ecclesiastical history, ten became 
Bishops, and four Archbishops. Mean¬ 
while almost the only important theological 
works which came forth from a rural 
pcursonage were those of George Bull, 
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afterwards Bishop of St. David’s; and Bull 
never would have produced those works, 
had he not inherited an estate, by the sale 
of which he was enabled to collect a 
library, such as probably no other country 
clergyman in England possessed.* 

59. Thus the Anglican priesthood was (6) The 
divided into two sections, which, in ac- pri^thood 
quirements, in manners, and in social 
position, differed widely from each other. 

. . . . v) 

One section, trained for cities and courts, cultured 

comprised men familiar with all ancient intelligent 

and modern learning; men able to en- Universities 

counter Hobbes or Bossuet at all the ***** 

weapons of controversy; men who could, 

in their sermons, set forth the majesty and 

beauty of Christianity with such justness 

of thought, and such energy of language, 

that the indolent Charles roused himself 

to listen, and the fastidious Buckingham 

forgot to sneer; men whose address, 

politeness, and knowledge of the world 

qualified them to manage the consciences 

of the wealthy and noble; men with whom 

• Nelson’s Life of Rull. As to the extreme difficulty 
>vhich the country clergy found in procuring books, see 
the Life of Thomas Bray, the founder of the l^iety for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

7 
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Halifax loved to discuss the interests of 
empires, and from whom Dry den was not 
ashamed to own that he had learned to 
write.* The other section was destined to 
ruder and humbler service. It was dis¬ 
persed over the country, and consisted 
chiefly of persons not at all wealthier, and 
not much more refined, than small farmers 
or upper servants. Yet it was in these 
rustic priests, who derived but a scanty 
subsistence from their tithe sheaves and 
tithe pigs, and who had not the smallest 
chance of ever attaining high professional 
honours, that the professional spirit was 
strongest. Among those divines who were 
the boast of the Universities and the delight 
of the capital, and who had attained, or 
might reasonably expect to attain, opulence 
and lordly rank, a party, respectable in 
numbers, and more respectable in 
character, learned towards constitutional 
principles of government, lived on friendly 
terms with Presbyterians, Independents, 


* “I have frequently heard him (Dryden) own with 
pleasure, that if he had any talent for Engrlish prose it 
was owing to his having often read the writings of the 
great Archbishop Tillotson." Congreve’s Dedication of 
Dryden*a Plays, 
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and Baptists» would gladly have seen a full 
toleration granted to all Protestant sects, 
and would even have consented to make 


alterations in the Liturgy, for the purpose 
of conciliating honest and candid Non¬ 


conformists. But such latitudinarianism and 

, , (ii) the other 

was held in horror by the country parson, rude and 
He was, indeed, prouder of his ragged and*fanatical 
gown than his superiors of their lawn and dispersed 
of the'! scarlet hoods. The very conscious- llirnfral 


ness that there was little in his worldly wh”e they 
circumstances to distinguish him from the * 

villagers to whom he preached led him to *“®'‘***®®’ 
hold immoderately high the dignity of that 
sacerdotal office which was his single title 


to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, 
and having had little opportunity of cor¬ 
recting his opinions by reading or conversa¬ 
tion, he held and taught the doctrines of 
indefeasible hereditary right, of passive 
obedience, and of nonresistance in all their 
crude absurdity. Having been long 
engaged in a petty war against the neigh¬ 
bouring dissenters, he too often hated them 
for the wrongs which he had done them, 
and found no fault with the Five Mile Act 
and the Conventicle Act, except that those 
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odious laws had not a sharper edge* 
Whatever influence his office gave him was 
exerted jwith passionate zeal on the Tory 
side; and that influence was immense. It 
would be a great error to imagine, because 
the country rector was in general not 
regarded as a gentleman, because he could 
not dare to aspire to the hand of one of the 
young ladies at the manor house, because 
he was not asked into the parlours of the 
great, but was left to drink and smoke with 
grooms and butlers, that the power of the 
clerical body was smaller than at present. 
The influence of a class is by no means 
proportioned to the consideration which the 
members of that class enjoy in their indivi¬ 
dual capacity. A Cardinal is a much more 
exalted personage than a begging friar: 
but it would be a grievous mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the College of Cardinals has 
exercised a greater dominion over the public 
mind of Europe than the Order of Saint 
Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer 
holds a far higher station in society than a 
Roman Catholic priest: yet there are in 
Munster and Connaught few counties 
where a combination of priests would not 
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carry an election against a combination of 
peers. In the seventeenth century the 
pulpit was to a large portion of the^ popula¬ 
tion what the periodical press now is. 

Scarce any of the clowns who came to the 
parish church ever saw a Gazette or a 
political pamphlet. Ill informed as their 
spiritual pastor might be, he was yet better 
informed than themselves: he had every 
week an opportunity of haranguing them; 
and his harangues were never answered. 

At every important conjuncture, invectives 
against the Whigs and exhortations to obey 
the Lord’s anointed resounded at once 
from many thousands of pulpits; and the 
effect was formidable indeed. Of all the 
causes which, after the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, produced the violent 
reaction against the Exclusionists, the 
most potent seems to have been the 
oratory of the country clergy. 

The Yeomanry. 

60. The power which the country Thew 
gentlemen and the country clerg 3 m»en 
exercised in the rural districts was in some SS?d3“ 
measure counterbalanced by the power of 
the yeomanry, an eminently manly and 
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They made 
up more 
than onc' 
seventh of 
the entire 
population 
and 

counter- 
balanced ^ 
to some 
extent the 


truehearted race. The petty proprietors 
who cultivated their own fields with their 
own hapids, and enjoyed a modest com-- 
petence, without affecting to have scut¬ 
cheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on the 
bench of justice, then formed a much 


power 
of the 
country 
gentlemen 
and the 
clergy. 


more important part of the nation than at 
present. If we may trust the best statisti¬ 
cal writers of that age, not less than a 
hundred and sixty thousand proprietors. 


who with their families must have made 


up more than a seventh of the whole 
population, derived their subsistence from 
little freehold estates. The average in¬ 
come of these small landholders, an 
income made up of rent, profit, and wages, 
was estimated at between sixty and seventy 
pounds a year. It was computed that the 
number of persons who tilled their own 
land was greater than the number of those 
who farmed the land of others.* A large 
portion of the yeomanry had, from the 
time of the Reformation, leaned towards 
Puritanism, had, in the civil war, taken 
the side of the Parliament, had, after the 


* 1 have taken Davenant'a estimate, which is a little 
lower than King's. 
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Restoration, persisted in hearing Presby¬ 
terian and Independent preachers, had, at 
elections, strenuously supported the 
Exclusionists, and had continued, even 
after the discovery of the Rye House plot 
and the proscription of the Whig leaders, 
to regard Popery and arbitrary power with 
unmitigated hostility. 

Growth of the towns. 

61. Great as has been the change in in the 
the rural life of England since the Revolu- Owries II 
tion, the change which has come to pass provincial 
in the cities is still more amazing. At pre- 
sent a sixth part of the nation is crowded population 
into provincial towns of more than thirty thousand, 
thousand inhabitants. In the reign of 
Charles the Second no provincial town in 
the kingdom contained thirty thousand 
inhabitants; and only four provincial 
towns contained so many as ten thousand 
inhabitants. 


Bristol. 

62. Next to the capital, but next atjDim 
an immense distance, stood Bristol, then towns next 
the first English seaport, and Norwich 1 were Bristol 
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the port and! 
Norwich the 
manufac' 
taring 
town. 


(2) Bristol 
was the 
largest 
port of 
England 
and the 
centre of 
trade with 
the 

American 
plantations 
(colonies). 
It was a 
town of 
narrow 
streets with 
a popula¬ 
tion of 
about 
29,000 in¬ 
habitants. 


then the first English manufacturing town. 
Both have since that time been far out¬ 
stripped by younger rivals; yet both have 
made great positive advances. The 
population of Bristol has quadrupled. 
The population of Norwich has more than 
doubled. 

63. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight 
years after the Restoration, was struck by 
the splendour of the city. But his stan¬ 
dard was not high; for he noted down as 
a wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, 
a man might look round him and see 
nothing but houses. It seems that, in no 
other place with which he was acquainted, 
except London, did the buildings com¬ 
pletely shut out the woods and helds. 
Large as Bristol might then appear, it 
occupied but a very small portion of the 
area on which it now stands. A few 
churches of eminent beauty rose out of a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon vaults 
of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart 
entered those alleys, there was danger that 
it would be wedged between the houses, 
and danger also that it would break in the 
cellars. Goods were therefore conveyed 
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=al>out the town almost exclusively in 
trucks drawn by dogs; and the richest 
inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not by 
riding in gilded carriages, but by walking 
the streets with trains of servants in rich 
liveries, and by keeping tables loaded 
with good cheer. The pomp of the chris¬ 
tenings and burials far exceeded what was 
seen at any other place in England. The 
hospitality of the city was widely re- 
now’ned, and especially the collations with 
which the sugar refiners regaled their 
visitors. The repast was dressed in the 
furnace, and was accompanied by a rich 
brewage made of the best Spanish wine, 
^nd celebrated over the whole kingdom as 
Bristol milk. This luxury was supported 
by a thriving trade with the North 
American plantations and with the W^est 
Indies. The r>assion for colonial traffic 

■A 

was so strong that there w’^as scarce a small' 
shopkeeper in Bristol who had not a ven¬ 
ture on board of some ship bound for 
Virginia or the Antilles. Some of these 
ventures indeed were not of the most 
honourable kind. There was, in the 
Transatlantic possessions of the crown a 
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great demand for labour; and this demand 
was partly supplied by a system of crimp¬ 
ing and kidnapping at the principal 
English seaports. Nowhere was this sys¬ 
tem found in such active and extensive 
operation as at Bristol. Even the first 
magistrates of that city were not ashamed 
to enrich themselves by so odious a com¬ 
merce. The number of houses appears, 
from the returns of the hearth money, to 
have been, in the year 1685, just five 
thousand three hundred. We can hardly 
suppose the number of persons in a house 
to have been greater than in the City of 
London; and in the City of London we 
learn from the best authority that there 
were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. 
The population of Bristol must therefore 
have been about twenty-nine thousand 
souls.* 


* Evelyn’s Diary, June 27, 1654; Pepys's Diary, June 
13. 1668; Roger North’s Lives of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
and of Sir Dudler North; Petty’s Political Arithmetic. 
I have taken Petty’s facts, but, in drawing inferences 
from them. I have been guided by King an^ Davenant. 
who, though not abler men than he, had the advantage 
of coming after him. As to the kidnapping for which 
Bristol was infamous, see North's Life of Guildford. 121. 
216, and the harangue of Jeffreys on the subject, in the 
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Norwich* 


64. Norwich was the capital of a 
large and fruitful province. It was the 
residence of a Bishop and of a chapter. 
It was the chief seat of the chief manufac¬ 
ture of the realm. Some men distin¬ 
guished by learning and science had 
recently dwelt there; and no place in the 
kingdom, except the capital and the 
Universities, had more attractions for the 
curious. The library, the museum, the 
aviary, and the botanical garden of Sir 
Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows 
of the Royal Society well worthy of a long 
pilgrimage. Norwich had also a court in 
miniature. In the heart of the city stood 
an old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
said to be the largest town house in the 
kingdom out of London. In this man¬ 
sion, to which were annexed a tennis court, 
a bowling green, and a wilderness, 
stretching along the banks of the Wan- 
sum, the noble family of Howard fre- 


Norwicli 
was the 
chief seat 
of the 
principal 
manufac¬ 
ture of the 
country, 
ft was the 
residence of 
a bishop 
and con¬ 
tained the 
princely 
seat of the 
Dukes of 
Norfolk. 
The town 
was besides 
famous for 
Sir T. 
Browne's 
library. 

The popu¬ 
lation was 
about 

twenty-nine 

thousand 

persons. 


Impartial History of his Life and Death, printed with the 
Bloody Assizes. His style was, as usual, coarse; but I 
cannot reckon the reprimand which he gave to the 
magistrates of Bristol among his crimes. 
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quently resided, and kept a state 
resembling that of petty sovereigns. Drink 
was served to guests in goblets of pure 
gold. The very tongs and shovels were 
of silver. Pictures by Italian masters 
adorned the walls. The cabinets were 
hlled with a fine collection of gems pur¬ 
chased by that Earl of Arundel whose 
mcirbles are now among the ornaments of 
Oxford. Here, in the year 1671, Charles 
and his court were sumptuously enter¬ 
tained. Here, too, all comers were 
annually welcomed, from Christmas to 
Twelfth Night. Ale flowed in oceans for 
the populace. Three coaches, one of 
which had been built at a cost of five 
hundred pounds to contain fourteen 
persons, were sent every afternoon round 
the city to bring ladies to the festivities; 
and the dances were always followed by 
a luxurious banquet. When the Duke of 
Norfolk came to Norwich, he was greeted 
like a ICing returning to his capital. IThe 
bells of the Cathedral and of Saint Peter 
Mancroft were rung : the guns of the 
Castle were fired; and the Mayor and 
Aldermen waited on their illustrious fellow 
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citizen with complimentary addresses. In 
the year 1693 the population of Norwich 
was found, by actual enumeration, to be 
between twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
thousand souls.^ 


Other county towns. 

65. Far below Norwich, but still high 
in dignity and importance, ^were some 
other ancient capitals of shires. In that 
age it was seldom that a country gentle¬ 
man went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. He 
sometimes made it his residence during 
part of the year. At all events, he was 
often attracted thither by business and 
pleasure, by assizes, quarter sessions, 
elections, musters of militia, festivals, and 
races. There were the halls where the 
judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by 
javelins and trumpets, opened the King’s 
commission twice a year. There were 
the markets at which the corn, the cattle, 


(l)The 
other towns 
were greatly 
inferior to 
the above 
two. They 
had still 
some 

importance 
as the 
metropolis 
of the 
country 
gentlemen. 
They were 
the seats 
of the local 
courts of 
justice 
and were 
the centres 
of local 
trade. 


•Fuller’s Worthies; Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 17. 1671; 

Journal of E. Browne, son of Sir Thomas Browne, Jan. 
166f ; Blomefield’s History of Norfolk; History of the 
City and County of Norwich, 2 vols. 1768. 
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the wool, and the hops of the surrounding 
country were exposed to sale. There 
were the great fairs to which merchants 
came down from London, and where the 
rural dealer laid in his annual stores of 
sugar, stationery, cutlery, and muslin. 
There were the shops at which the best 
families of the neighbourhood bought 
grocery and millinery. Some of these 
places derived dignity from interesting 
historical recollections, from cathedrals 
decorated by all the art and magnificence 
of the middle ages, from palaces where a 
long succession of prelates had dwelt, from 
closes surrounded by the venerable abodes 
of deans and canons, and from castles 
which had in the old time repelled the 
Nevilles or De Veres, and which bore 
more recent traces of the vengeance of 
Rupert or of Cromwell. 


(2) The 

more 

important 

of the 

provincial 

towns 

enumerated. 

Their 

populations 
were ten 
thousand 
OK less. 


66. Conspicuous amongst these in^ 
teresting cities were York, the capital of 
the north, and Exeter, the capital of the 
west. Neither can have contained much 
more than ten thousand inhabitants. 
Worcester, the queen of the cider land, 
had about eight thousand; Nottingham 
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probably as many. Gloucester, renowned 
for that resolute defence which had been 
fatal to Chcurles the First, had certainly 
between four and five thousand; Derby 
not quite four thousand. Shrewsbury was 
the chief place of an extensive and fertile 
district. The court of the marches of 
Wales was held there. In the language of 
the gentry many miles round the Wrekin, 
to go to Shrewsbury was to go to town. 
The provincial wits and beauties imitated, 
as well as they could, the fashions of Saint 
James's Park, in the walks along the side 
of the Severn. The inhabitants were 
about seven thousand.' 


* The population of York appears, from the return 
of haptisms and burials, in Drake » History, to have 
been about 13,000 in 1730. Exeter had only 17.000 
inhabitants in 1801. The population of Worcester waa 
numbered just before the siege in 1646, See Nash s 
History of Worcestershire. 1 have made allowance for 
the increase which must be supposed to have taken place 
in forty years. In 1740, the population of Nottingham 
was found, by enumeration, to be just 10,000. See 
Dering's History. The population of Gloucester may 
readily be inferred from the number of houses which 
King found in the returns of hearth money, and from 
the number of births and burials which is given in 
Atkyns’s History. The population of Derby was 4000 
in 1712. See Wolley’s MS. History, quoted in Lyson*s 
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(3) The 
growth of 
population 
of these 
towns 
though 
great has 
not been 
equal to 
that of 
some 
younger 
towns of 
which no 
mention is 
to be found 
in previous 
history. 


67, The population of every one of 
these places has, since the Revolution, 
much more than doubled. The popula¬ 
tion of some has multiplied sevenfold. 
The streets have been almost entirely re¬ 
built. Slate has succeeded to thatch, and 
brick to timber. The pavements and the 
lamps, the display of wealth in the prin¬ 
cipal shops, and the luxurious neatness of 
the dwellings occupied by the gentry 
would, in the seventeenth century, have 
seemed miraculous. Yet is the relative 
importance of the old capitals of counties 
by no means what it was. Younger towns, 
towns which are rarely or never mentioned 
in our early history and which sent no 
representatives to our early Parliaments, 
have, within the memory of persons still 
living, grown to a greatness which this 
generation contemplates with wonder and * 
pride, not unaccompanied by awe and 
anxiety. 


Magna Britannia. The population of Shrewsbury waa 
ascertained, in 1695, by actual enumeration. As to the 
gaieties of Shrewsbury, see Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer. 
Farquhar'a description is borne out by a ballad in the 
Pepysian Library, of which the burden is “Shrewsbury 
for me.” 
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Manchester. 


68. The most eminent of these towns 
were indeed known in the seventeenth 
century as respectable seats of industry. 
Nay, their rapid progress and their vast 
opulence were then sometimes described 
in language which seems ludicrous to a 
man who has seen their present grandeur. 
One of the most populous Eind prosperous 
among them was Manchester. It had 
been required by the Protector to send one 
representative to his Parliament, and was 
mentioned by writers of the time of 
Charles the Second as a busy and opulent 
place. Cotton had, during half a century, 
been brought thither from Cyprus and 
Smyrna; but the manufacture was in its 
infancy. Whitney had not yet taught how 
the raw material might be furnished in 
quantities almost fabulous. Arkwright 
had yet not taught how it might be worked 
up with a speed and precision which seem 
magical. The whole annual import did 
not, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
amount to two millions of pounds, a quan¬ 
tity which would now hardly supply the 
demand of forty-eight hours. That won- 
6 


Manchester 
was the 
seat of the 
cotton 
industry 
then in its 
infancy. 

It was a 
mean ilL 
built town 
with a 
population 
under 
6 . 000 . 
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derful emporium, which in population 
and wealth far surpasses capitals so much 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
was then a mean and ill built market town, 
containing under six thousand people. It 
then had not a single press. It now sup¬ 
ports a hundred printing establishments. 
It then had not a single coach. It now 
supports twenty coachmakers.* 


Leeds. 


Leeds was 
the chief 
seat of 
woollen 
manufac¬ 
ture in 
Yorkshire. 
It had a 
thriviner 
trade and 
enjoyed 
municipal 
privileges. 


69. Leeds was already the chief seat 
of the woollen manufactures of Yorkshire: 
but the elderly inhabitants could still 
remember the time when the first brick 
house, then and long after called the Red 
House, was built. They boasted loudly 
of their increasing wealth, and of the 
immense sales of cloth which took place 
in the open air on the bridge. Hundreds, 


* Blome’s Britannia, 1673 ; Aikin’s Country round 
Manchester ; Manchester Directory, 1845; Baines, History 
of the Cotton Manufacture. The best information which 
1 have been able to find, touching the population of 
Manchester in the seventeenth century, is contained in 
a paper drawn up by the Reverend R. Parkinson, and 
published in the Journal of the Statistical Society for 
October, 1842. 
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nay thousands of pounds, had been paid 
down in the course of one busy market "ot exceed 

•MM s(?vdi. 

day. The rising importance of Leeds had tiiousand 

1 I • r • inhabitants. 

attracted the notice or successive govern¬ 
ments. Charles the First had granted 
municipal privileges to the town. Oliver 
had invited it to send one member to the 
House of Commons. But from the returns 
of the hearth money it seems certain that 
the ’.vliole population of the borough, an 
extensive district which contains many 
hamlets, did not, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, exceed seven thousand souls. 

In 1841 there were more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand.* 


Sheffield. 


70. About a day’s journey south of 
Leeds, on the verge of a wild moorland 
tract, lay an ancient manor, now rich with 
cultivation, then barren and uninclosed, 
which was known by the name of Hallam- 
shire. Iron abounded there; and, from a 
very early period, the rude whittles fabri- 


Hallam> 
shire, 
situated 
on the 
border of 
a wild 
moor, was 
famous 
for its 
whittles 
from early 
times. 

In it grew 


• Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodensis; Whitaker’s Loidis 
and Elmete; Wardell’s Municipal History o.*^ the Borough 
■of Leeds. 
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up the 
prosperous 
town of 
Sheffield 
whose 
cutlery 
is now 
famous 
all over 
the world. 


Gated there had been sold all over the 
kingdom. They had indeed been men¬ 
tioned by Geoffrey Chaucer in one of his 
Canterbury Tales. But the manufacture 
appears to have made little progress 
during the three centuries which followed 
his time. This languor may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that the trade was, 
during almost the whole of this long 
period, subject to such regulations as the 
lord and his court leet thought fit to 
impose. The more delicate kinds of 
cutlery were either made in the capital, or 
brought from the Continent. It was not 
indeed till the reign of George the First 
that the English surgeons ceased to import 
from France those exquisitely fine blades 
which are required for operations on the 
human frame. Most of the Hallamshire 
forges were collected in a market town 
which had sprung up near the castle of 
the proprietor, and which, in the reign of 
James the First, had been a singularly 
miserable place, containing about two 
thousand inhabitants, of whom a third 
were half starved and half naked beggars. 
It seems certain from the parochial regis- 
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ters that the population did not amount to 
four thousand at the end of the reign of 

Charles the Second. The effects of a 

% 

species of toil singularly unfavourable to 
the health and vigour of the human frame 
were at once discerned by every traveller, 
A large proportion of the people had dis¬ 
torted limbs. This is that Sheffield 
which now, with its dependencies, contains 
a hundred and twenty thousand souls, and 
which sends forth its admirable knives, 
razors, and lancets to the farthest ends of 
the world.*** 


Birmingham. 

71. Birmingham had not been 
thought of sufficient importance to send a 
member to Oliver’s Parliament. Yet the 
manufacturers of Birmingham were already 
a busy and thriving race. They boasted 
that their hardware was highly esteemed, 
not indeed as now, at Pekin and Lima, 
at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in 
London, and even as far off as* IrelEind. 
They had acquired a less honourable re¬ 
nown as coiners of bad money. In allu- 

• Hunter’s History of Hallamshire. 


Birming¬ 
ham was 
known 
already in 
London and 
Ireland 
for its 
hardware; 
manufac¬ 
ture of 
guns had 
not yet 
begun and 
button¬ 
making 
was in its 
infancy. 
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sion to their spurious groats, the Tory 
party had fixed on demagogues, who 
hypocritically affected zeal against Popery, 
the nickname of Birminghams, Yet in 
1685 the population, which is now little 
less than two hundred thousand, did not 
amount to four thousand. Birmingham 
buttons were just beginning to be known : 
of Birmingham guns nobody had yet 
heard; and the place whence, two genera¬ 
tions later, the magnificent editions of 
Baskerville went forth to astonish all the 
librarians of Europe, did not contain a 
single regular shop where a Bible or an 
almanack could be bought. On market 
days a bookseller named Michael Johnson, 
the father of, the great Samuel Johnson, 
came over from Lichfield, and opened 
a stall during a few hours. This supply of 
literature was long found adequate to the 
demand.* 


* Blome’s Britannia, 1673; Dugdale's Warwickshire ; 
North’s Examen, 321.; Preface to Absalom and Achito- 
phel: Hutton’s History of Birmingham; Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. In 1690 the burials at Birmingham were 
150, the baptisms 125. 1 think it probable that the 

annual mortality was little less than one in twenty-five. 
In London it was considerably greater. A historian of 
Nottingham, half a century later, boasted of the extra- 
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Liverpool. 


72 These four chief seats of our 
great manufactures deserve especial 
mention. It would be tedious to enumer¬ 
ate all the populous and opulent hives of 
industry which, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, were hamlets without a parish church, 
or desolate moors, inhabited only by 
grouse and wild deer. Nor has the change 
been less signal in those outlets by which 
the products of English looms and forges 
are poured forth over the wliole world. 
At present Liverpool contains about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The ship¬ 
ping registered at her port amounts to 
between four and five hundred thousand 
tons. Into her custom house has been 
repeatedly paid in one year a sum more 
than thrice as great as the whole income 
of the English crown in 1685. The receipts 
of her post office, even since the great 
reduction of the duty, exceed the sum 
which the postage of the whole kingdom 
yielded to the Duke of York. Her endless 


The above 
four towns 
were the 
chief seats 
of manufac¬ 
ture in 
those days; 
many 
industrial 
towns now 
famous 
were then 
mere 
hamlets 
(small 
villages). 


ordinary salubrity of his town, where the annual mortality 
was one in thirty. See Dering's History of Nottingham. 



Liverpcx>l 
was then 
rising into 
importance 
and carried 
on a 

profitable 
trade with 
Ireland 
and the 
sugar 
colonies. 
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docks, quays, and warehouses are among 
the wonders of the world. Yet even those 
docks and quays and warehouses seem 
hardly to suffice for the gigantic trade of 
the Mersey; and already a rival city is 
growing fast on the opposite shore. In the 
days of Charles the Second Liverpool was 
described as a rising town which had 
recently made great advances, and which 
maintained a profitable intercourse with 
Ireland and with the sugar colonies. The 
customs had multiplied eightfold within 
sixteen years, and amounted to what was 
then considered as the immense sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds annually. But the 
population can hardly have exceeded four 
thousand : the shipping was about fourteen 
hundred tons, less than the tonnage of a 
single modern Indiaman of the first class; 
and the whole number of seamen belong¬ 
ing to the port cannot be estimated at more 
than two hundred.* 


* Blome’s Britannia; Gregsan’s Antiquities of the 
County Palatine and Du^y of Lancaster, Part 11; 
Petition from Liverpool in the Privy Council Book. 
May 10. 1686. In 1690 the burials at Liverpool were 
151, the baptisms 120. In 1844 the net receipt of the 
customs at Liverpool was 4,365|326L Is. 8d. 
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Watering places: Cheltenham, Brighton. 

73. Suck heis been the progress of (l)Cheiten- 
those towns where wealth IS created and so populous 
accumulated. Not less rapid has been the n^K^Ssntuty 
progress of towns of a very different kind, 
towns in which wealth, created and accu- 
mulated elsewhere, is expended for pur- ground 
poses of health and recreation. Some of tillage and 

pasture. 

the most remarkable of these towns have 
sprung into existence since the time of the 
Stuarts. Cheltenham is now a greater city 
than any which the kingdom contained in 
the seventeenth century, London alone 
excepted. But in the seventeenth century, 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth, 
Cheltenham was mentioned by local 
historians merely as a rural parish lying 
under the Cots wold Hills, and affording 
good ground, both for tillage and pasture. 

Corn grew and cattle browsed over the 
space now covered by that gay succession 
of streets and villas.* Brighton was des¬ 
cribed as a place which had once been 
thriving, which had possessed many small 
fishing barks, and which had, when at the 


* Atkyns’s Gloucestershire. 
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(2) Brighton 
had once 
been a 
thriving 
town with a 
population 
of over 2000 
but was fast 
sinking into 
decay on 
account of 
the 

encroach¬ 
ment of the 
sea. 


(3) Buxton, 
was the 
resort of the 
gentry of 
Derbyshire 
and the 


height of prosperity, contained above two 
thousand inhabitants, but which was 
sinking fast into decay. The sea was 
gradually gaining on the buildings, which 
at length almost entirely disappeared. 
Ninety years ago the ruins of an old fort 
were to be seen lying among the pebbles 
and seaweed on the beach; and ancient 
men could still point out the traces of 
foundations on a spot where a street of 
more than a hundred huts had been 
swallowed up by the waves. So desolate 
was the place after this calamity, that the 
vicarage was thought scarcely worth 
having. A few poor fishermen, however, 
still continued to dry their nets on those 
cliffs, on which now a town, more than 
twice as large and populous as the Bristol 
of the Stuarts, presents, mile after mile, 
its gay and fantastic front to the sea.* 

Buxton. Tunbridge WelU. 

4 

74. England, however, was not, in 
the seventeenth century, destitute of 
watering places. The gentry of Derby¬ 
shire and of the neighbouring counties 

• Magna Britannia ; Groee’s Antiquities; New 
Brighthelmstone Directory, 1770. 
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repaired to Buxton, where they were 

counties. 

crowded into low wooden sheds, and 
regaled with oatcake, and with a viand 
which the hosts called mutton, but which Hay's 
the guests strongl 5 '^ suspected to be dog.* LondoJ 
Tunbridge Wells, lying within a day’s ftTraSions. 
journey of the capital, and in one of the 
richest and most highly civilised parts of 
the kingdom, had much greater attractions. 

At present we see there a town which 


would, a hundred aiid sixty years ago, 
have ranked, in population, fourth or fifth 
among the towns of England. Tbe bril¬ 
liancy of the shops and the luxury of the 
private dwellings far surpasses anything 
that England could then show. When 
the court, soon after the Restoration, 
visited Tunbridge Wells, there was no 
town : but, within a mile of the spring, 
rustic cottages, somewhat cleaner and 
neater than the ordinary cottages of that 
time, were scarttered over the heath. Some 
of these cabins were moveable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the 
common to another. To these huts men 


• Tour in Derbyshire, by Thomas Browne, son of 
Sir Thomas. 
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of fashion, wearied with the din and smoke 
of London, sometimes came in the summer 
to breathe fresh air, and to catch a glimpse 
of rural life. During the season a kind of 
fair was daily held near the fountain. The 
wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers 
came from the neighbouring villages with 
cream, cherries, wheatears, and quails. 
To chaffer with them, to flirt with them, 
to praise their straw hats and tight heels, 
was a refreshing pastime to voluptuaries 
sick of the airs of actresses and maids of 
honour. Milliners, toymen, and jewellers 
came down from London, and opened a 
bazaar under the trees. In one booth the 
politician might And his coffee and the 
London Gazette; in another were gam¬ 
blers playing deep at basset; and, on fine 
evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, 
and there were morris dances on the 
elastic turf of the bowling green. In 1685 
a subscription had just beer# raised among 
those who frequented the wells for build¬ 
ing a church, which the Tories, who then 
domineered everywhere, insisted on dedi¬ 
cating to Saint Charles the Martjn:.* 

* M^moires de Grammont; Hasted's History of Kent; 
Tunbridge Wells, a Comedy, 1676; Causton's Tun- 
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Bath. 

75. But at the head of the English 
watering places, without a rival, was Bath. 
The springs of that city had been renowned 
from the days of the Romans. It had 
been, during many centuries, the seat of 
a Bishop. The sick repaired thither from 
every part of the realm. The King some¬ 
times held his court there. Nevertheless, 
Bath was then a maze of only four or five 
hundred houses, crowded within an old 
wall in the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures 
of what were considered as the finest of 
those houses are still extant, and greatly 
resemble the lowest rag shops and pot¬ 
houses of Ratcliffe Highway. Even then, 
indeed, travellers complained of the 
narrowness and meanness of the streets. 
That beautiful city which charms even 
eyes familiar with the masterpieces of 
Bramante and^ Palladio, and which the 
genius of Anstey and of Smollett, of 
Frances Burney and of Jane Austen, 
has made classic ground, had not begun 
to exist. Milsom Street itself was an open 

bridgialia. 1688; Metellus. a poem o:i Tunbridge 
Wells, 1693. 


(5) Bath was 
the greatest 
of English 
watering 
places. 

It was the 
seat of a 
Bishop and 
the ICing 
too 

sometimes 
held his 
court there. 
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Yet this was 
a small town 
containing 
about 500 

houses 
•crowded 
within the 
old wall and 
wanting in 
modern 
comforts and 
luxuries. 


field lying far beyond the walls; and 
hedgerows intersected the space which is 
now covered by the Crescent and the 
Circus. The poor patients to whom the 
waters had been recommended lay on 
straw in a place which, to use the language 
of a contemporary physician, was a covert 
rather than a lodging. As to the comforts 
and luxuries which were to be found in 
the interior of the houses of Bath by the 
fashionable visitors who resorted thither 
in search of health or amusement, we 
possess information more complete and 
minute than can generally be obtained on 
such subjects. A writer who published 
an account of that city about sixty yesirs 
after the Revolution has accurately des¬ 
cribed the changes which had taken place 
within his own recollection. He assures 
us that, in his younger days, the gentlemen 
who visited the springs slept in rooms 
hardly as good as the garrets which he 
lived to see occupied by footmen. The 
floors of the dining rooms were un¬ 
carpeted, and were coloured brown 
with a wash made of soot and small 
beer, in order to hide the dirt. Not 
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a wainscot was painted. Not a hearth or 
a chimney piece was of marble. A slab 
of common freestone and fire irons which 
had cost from three to four shillings were 
thought sufficient for any fireplace. The 
best apartments were hung with coarse 
woollen stuff, and were furnished with 
rushbottomed chairs. Readers who take 
an interest in the progress of civilisation 
and of the useful arts will be grateful to 
the humble topographer who has recorded 
these facts, and will perhaps wish that 
historians of far higher pretensions had 
sometimes spared a few pages from mili¬ 
tary evolutions and political intrigues, for 
the purpose of letting us know how the 
parlours and bedchambers of our ancestors 
looked.' 


• See Wood's History of Bath, 1749; Evelyn’s Diary, 
June 27. 1654; Pepys’s Diary, June 12. 1668; Stukeley’s 
Itinerarium Curiosum; Collinson’s Somersetshire; Dr. 
Pierce's History and Memoirs of the Bath, 1713, Book 
1. chap. viii. obs. 2. 1684. 1 have consulted several old 

maps and pictures of Bath, particularly one curious map 
which is surrounded by views of the principal buildings. 
It bears the date of 1717. 
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76. The position of London, rela¬ 
tively to the other towns of the empire, 
was, in the time of Charles the Second, far 
higher than at present. For at present the 
population of London is little more them 
six times the population of Manchester or 
of Liverpool. In the days of Charles the 
Second the population of London was 
more than seventeen times the population 
of Bristol or of Norwich. It may be 
doubted whether any other instance can 
be mentioned of a great kingdom 
in which the first city was more than 
seventeen times as large as the second. 
There is reason to believe that, in 1685, 
London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants, who are now 
at least nineteen hundred thousand, were 
then probably little more than half a 
million.* London had in the world only 
one commercial rival, now long out¬ 
stripped, the mighty and opulent Amster¬ 
dam. English writers boasted of the forest 
of masts and yardarms which covered the 


* According to King, 530,000. (1848.) In 1851 the 
population of London exceeded 2,300, 000. (1857) 
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river from the Bridge to the Tower, and JfLondon*”^ 
of the stupendous sums which were col- 
lected at the Custom House in Thames quaver of 
Street. There is, indeed, no doubt that Newcastle ^ 
the trade of the metropolis then bore a far the wonder 
greater proportion than at present to the writers of 
whole trade of the country; yet to our 
generation the honest vaunting of our 
ancestors must appear almost ludicrous. 

The shipping which they thought incredi¬ 
bly great appears not to have exceeded 
seventy thousand tons. This was, indeed, 
then more than a third of the whole ton¬ 
nage of the kingdom, but is now less than 
a fourth of the tonnage of Newcastle, and 
is nearly equalled by the tonnage of the 
steam vessels of the Thames. The cus¬ 
toms of London amounted, in 1685, to 
about three hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds a year. In our time the net duty 
paid annually, at the same place, exceeds 
ten millions.* 


• Maepherson's History of Commerce: Chalmers's 
Estimate; Chamberlayne’s State of England. 1684. The 
tonnage of the steamers belonging to the port of London 
was. at the end of 1847, about 60,000 tons. The customs 
of the port, from 1842 to 1845, very nearly averaged 
11 , 000 , 000 /. 

9 
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In 1685 
London was 
only the 
nucleus of 
the present 
city. It did 
not extend 
to the 
borders of 
Middlesex 
and into the 
heart of 
Kent and 
Surrey as 
it does now. 


77* Whoever examines the maps of 
London which were published towards 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
will see that only the nucleus of the pre¬ 
sent capital then existed. The town did 
not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees 
into the country. No long avenues of 
villas, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, 
extended from the great centre of wealth 
and civilisation almost to the boundaries 
of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent 
and Surrey. In the east, no part of the 
immense line of warehouses and artificial 


lakes which now spreads from the Tower 
to Blackwall had even been projected. On 
the west, scarcely one of those stately piles 
of building which are inhabited by the 
noble and wealthy was in existence; and 
Chelsea, which is now peopled by more 
than forty thousand human beings, was a 
quiet country village with about a thousand 
inhabitants.* On the north, cattle fed, 
and sportsmen wandered with dogs and 
guns, over the site of the borough of Mary- 
lebone, and over far the greater part of the 


* Lyson's Environs of London. The baptisms at 
Chelaea, between 1680 and 1690, were only forty-two a 


year. 
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space now covered by the boroughs of 
Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. 
Islington was almost a solitude; and poets 
loved to contrast its silence and repose with 
the din and turmoil of the monster 
London.* On the south the capital is now 
connected with its suburb by several 
bridges, not inferior in magnificence and 
solidity to the noblest works of the Caesars, 
in 1635, a single line of irregular arches, 
overhung by piles of mean and crazy 
houses, and garnished, after a fashion 
worthy of the naked barbarians of 
Dahomy, with scores of mouldering 
heads, impeded the navigation of the 
river. 

The City. 

78. Of the metropolis, the City, 

properly so called, was the most important 

» 

division. At the time of the Restoration 
it had been built, for the most part, of 
wood and plaster; the few bricks that 
were used were ill baked; the booths 
where goods were exposed to sale projected 
far into the streets, and were overhung 
by the upper stories. A few specimens 

* Cowley, Discourse of Solitude. 
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of this architecture may still be seen int 
those districts which were not reached by 
the great fire. That fire had, in a few 
days, covered a space of little less than 
a square mile with the ruins of eighty-nine 
churches and of thirteen thousand houses. 
But the City had risen again with a 
celerity which had excited the admiration 
of neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, 
the old lines of the streets had been to a 
great extent preserved; and those lines, 
originally traced in an age when even 
princesses performed their journeys on 
horseback, were often too narrow to allow 
wheeled carriages to pass each other with 
ease, and were therefore ill adapted for 
the residence of wealthy persons in an 
age when a coach and six was a fashion¬ 
able luxury. The style of building was, 
however, far superior to that of the City 
which had perished. The ordinary mate¬ 
rial was brick, of much better quality 
than had formerly been used. On the sites 
of the ancient pcurish churches had aurisen 
a multitude of new domes, towers, and 
spires which bore the mark of the fertile 
genius of Wren. In every place save onc: 
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tile traces of the great devastation had 
been completely effaced. But the crowds 
of workmen, the scaffolds and the masses 
of hewn stone were still to be seen where 
the noblest of Protestant temples was 
slowly rising on the ruins of the old 
Cathedral of St. Paul.* 


79. The whole character of the City 
has, since that time, undergone a com¬ 
plete change. At present the bankers, 
the merchants, and the chief shopkeepers 
repair thither on six mornings of every 
week for the transaction of business : but 
they reside in other quarters of the metro¬ 
polis, or at suburban country seats sur¬ 
rounded by shrubberies and flower gardens. 
This revolution in private habits has pro¬ 
duced a political revolution of no small 
importance. The City is no longer re¬ 
garded by the wealthiest traders with that 


The City 
is now 
merely the 
place of 
business of 
the great 
bankers and 
merchants 
who have 
their homes 
in the 
suburbs. 


* The fullest and most trustworthy information about 
the state of the buildings of Loudon at this time is 
to be derived from the maps and drawings in the 
British Museum and in the Pepysian Library. The bad¬ 
ness of the bricks in the old buildings of London is 
particularly mentioned in the Travels of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo. There is an account of the works at St. Paul's 
in Ward’s London Spy. 1 am almost ashamed to quote 
such nauseous balderdash; but i have been forced to 
descend even lower, if possible, in search of materials. 
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attachment which every man naturally 
feels for his home. It is no longer asso¬ 
ciated in their minds with domestic affec¬ 
tions and endearments. The fireside, the 
nursery, the social table, the quiet bed are 
not there. Lombard Street and Thread- 
needle Street are merely places where men 
toil and accumulate. They go elsewhere 
to enjoy and to expend. On a Sunday, 
or in an evening after the hours of busi¬ 
ness, some courts and alleys, which a few 
hours before had been alive with hurrying 
feet and anxious faces, are as silent as the 
glades of a forest. The chiefs of the 
mercantile interest are no longer citizens. 
They avoid, they almost contemn, muni¬ 
cipal honours and duties. Those honours 
and duties are abandoned to men who, 
though useful and highly respectable, 
seldom belong to the princely commercial 
houses of which the names are renowned 
throughout the world. 

80. In the seventeenth century the 
City was the merchant’s residence. Those 
mansions of the great old burghers which 
still exist have been turned into counting 
houses and warehouses: but it is evident 
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that they were originally not inferior in ” 

magnificence to the dwellings which were 

then inhabited by the nobility. They some- ly guarded 

j . •Ill honour 

times stand in retired and gloomy courts, and rights, 
and are accessible only by inconvenient 
passages: but their dimensions are ample, 
and their aspect stately. The entrances 
are decorated with richly carved pillars 
and canopies. The staircases and land¬ 
ing places are not wanting in grandeur. 

The floors are sometimes of wood, tessel¬ 
lated after the fashion of France. The 


palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in the Old 
Jewry, contained a superb banqueting 
room wainscoted with cedar, and adorned 
with battles of gods and giants in fresco.* 
Sir Ehidley North expended for thousand 
pounds, a sum which would then have 
been important to a Duke, on the rich 
furniture of his reception rooms in Basing- 
hall Street.t In such abodes, under the 
last Stuarts, the heads of the great firms 
lived splendidly and hospitably. To their 
dwelling place they were bound by the 
strongest ties of interest and aflection. 


* Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 20. 1672. 
t Roger North’s Life of Sir Dudley North. 
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There they had passed their youth, had 
made their friendships, had courted their 
wives, had seen their children grow up, 
had laid the remains of their parents in the 
earth, and expected that their own remains 
would be laid. That intense patriotism 
which is peculiar to the members of 
societies congregated within a narrow space 
was, in such circumstances, strongly deve¬ 
loped. London was, to the Londoner, 
what Athens was to the Athenian of the 


age of Pericles, what Florence was to the 
Florentine of the fifteenth century. The 
citizen was proud of the grandeur of his 
city, punctilious about her claims to 
respect, ambitious of her offices, and 


The can¬ 
cellation of 
the old 
charter 


'zealous for her franchises. 

81. At the close of the reign of Charles 


by the King 
still rankled 
bitterly in 
the minds 
of the 
Londoners. 
The officers 
of the new 
corporation 
of London 
were Tories 
though the 

Whig 


the Second the pride of the Londoners 
was smarting from a cruel mortification. 
The old charter had been taken away; 
and the magistracy had been remodelled. 
All the civic functionaries were Tories: 
and the Whigs, though in numbers and 
in wealth superior to their opponents, found 


citizens ex** i i iiif ii 

celled them themsclves excluded trom every local 
LnJlS^mber. dignity. Nevertheless, the external splen- 
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dour of the municipal government was not 
diminished, nay, was rather increased by 
this change. For, under the administration 
of some Puritans who had lately borne 
rule, the ancient fame of the City for good 
cheer had declined : but under the new 
magistrates, who belonged to a more festive 
party, and at whose boards guests of rank 
and fashion from beyond Temple Bar 
were 3fLen seen, the Guildhall and the 
hi Jls of the great companies were enlivened 
by many sumptuous banquets. During 
these repasts, odes, composed by the poet 
laureate of the corporation, in praise of the 
King, the Duke, and the Mayor, were 
sung to music. The drinking was deep, 
the shouting loud. An observant Tory, 
who had often shared in these revels, has 
remarked that the practice of huzzaing 
after drinking healths dates from this 
joyous period.* 

82, The magnificence displayed by the 
first civic magistrate was almost regal. 
The gilded coach, indeed, which is now 

• North’s Examen. This most amusing writer has 
preserved a specimen of the sublime raptures in which 
the Pindar of the City indulged :— 

“ The worshipful Sir John Moor ! 

After age that name adore I 


The City 
exercised a 
very power¬ 
ful influence 
in the 
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politic of 
the country 
by reason 
of its wealth 
and military 
resources. 

It had the 
power of 
making and 
unmaking 
kings. 


annually admired by the crowd, was not 
yet a part of his state. On great occasions 
he appeared on horseback, attended by a 
long cavalcade inferior in magnificence 
only to that which, before a coronation, 
escorted the sovereign from the Tower to 
Westminster. The Lord Mayor was 
never seen in public without his rich robe, 
his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, 
his jewel, and a great attendance of har¬ 
bingers and guards.* Nor did the world 
find anything ludicrous in the pomp which 
constantly surrounded him. For it was 
not more than proportioned to the place 
which, as wielding the strength and re¬ 
presenting the dignity of the City of 
London, he was entitled to occupy in the 
state. That City, being then not only 
without equal in the country, but without 
second, had, during five and forty years, 
exercised almost as great an influence on 
the politics of England as Paris has, in our 
own time, exercised on the politics of 
France. In intelligence London was 
greatly in advance of every other part of 


* CKamberlayne’s State of England, 1684; Angliae 
Metropolis. 1690; Seymour’s London, 1734. 
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the kingdom. A government, supported 
and trusted by London, could in a day 
obtain such pecuniaury means as it would 
have taken months to collect from the 
rest of the island. Nor were the military 
resources of the capital to be despised. 
The power which the Lord Lieutenants 
exercised in other parts of the kingdom 
was in London intrusted to a Commission 
of eminent citizens. Under the orders of 
this Commission were twelve regiments of 
foot and two regiments of horse. An 
army of drapers* apprentices and journey¬ 
men tailors, with common councilman for 
captains and aldermen for colonels, might 
not indeed have been able to stand its 
ground against regular troops; but there 
were then very few regular troops in the 
kingdom. A town, therefore, which could 
send forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty 
thousand men, abounding in natural 
courage, provided with tolerable weapons, 
and not altogether untinctured with martial 
discipline, could not but be a valuable ally 
and a formidable enemy. It was not for¬ 
gotten that Hampden and P 3 an had been 
protected from lawless tyranny by the 
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These 
considera¬ 
tions led 
some 

intriguing' 
politicians 
to reside 
in the City. 
Shaftesbury 
lived in 
Aldersgate 
Street and 
Buckingham 
in Dowgate. 


London trainbands; that, in the great crisis 
of the civil war, the London trainbands 
had marched to raise the siege of Glou¬ 
cester ; or that, in the movement against 
the military tyrants which followed the 
downfall of Richard Cromwell, the London 
trainbands had borne a signal part. In 
truth, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
but for the hostility of the City, Charles 
the First would never have been van¬ 
quished, and that, without the help of the 
City, Charles the Second could scarcely 
have been restored. 

83. These considerations may serve 
to explain why, in spite of that attraction 
which had, during a long course of years, 
gradually drawn the aristocracy westward, 
a few men of high rank had continued, 
till a very recent period, to dwell in the 
vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guild¬ 
hall. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while 
engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposi¬ 
tion to the government, had thought that 
they could nowhere carry on their intrigues 
so conveniently or so securely as under the 
protection of the City magistrates and the 
City militia. Shaftesbury had therefore 
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lived in Aldersgate Street, at a house which 
may still easily be known by pilasters and 
wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo. 
Buckingham had ordered his mansion near 
Charing Cross, once the abode of the 
Archbishops of York, to be pulled down; 
and, while streets and alleys which are 
still named after him were rising on that 
site, chose to reside in Dowgate.* 

Fashionable part of the capital. 

84. These, however, were rare excep¬ 
tions. Almost all the noble families of 
England had long migrated beyond the 
walls. The district where most of their 
town houses stood lies between the City 
and the regions which are now considered 
as fashionable. A few great men still re¬ 
tained their hereditary hotels between the 
Strand and the river. The stately dwell¬ 
ings on the south dnd west of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, 
Southampton Square, which is now called 
Bloomsbury Square, and King’s Square in 
Soho Fields, which is now called Soho 

* North's Exaxnen. 116. Wood. Ath. Ox. Shafte». 
hury. The Duke of B.'s Litany. 


Most of 
the noble 
families had 
their houses 
in the 
fashionable 
quarters 
beyond the 
City walls. 
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The 

favourite 
spots were 
on the 
south and 
west of ^ 
Lincoln's 
inn Fields, 
the Piazza 
of Covent 
Garden, 
Bloomsburv 
Square and 
Smo Square. 


Square, were among the favourite spots; 
Foreign princes were carried to see Blooms¬ 
bury Square, as one of the wonders of 
England.* Soho Square, which had just 
been built, was to our ancestors a subject 
of pride with which their posterity will 
hardly sympathize. Monmouth Square 
had been the name while the fortunes of 
the Duke of Monmouth flourished; and 
on the southern side towered his mansion. 
The front, though ungraceful, was lofty 
and richly adorned. The walls of the 
principal apartments were finely sculp¬ 
tured with fruit, foliage, and armorial 
bearings, and were hung with embroidered 
satin.t Every trace of this magnificence 
has long disappeared; and no aristocrati- 
cal mansion is to be found in that once 
aristocratical quarter. A little way north 
from Holborn, and on the verge of the 
pastures and cornfields, rose two celebrated 
palaces, each with an ample garden. One 
of them, then called Southampton House, 
and subsequently Bedford House, was re- 


* Triivels of the Grand Duke Cosmo, 
t Chamberiayne's State of England, 1684; Pennant's 
London; Smith's Life of Nollekens. 
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moved about fifty years ago to make room 
for a new city, which now covers, with 
its squares, streets, and churches, a vast 
area, renowned in the seventeenth century 
for peaches and snipes. The other, 
Montague House, celebrated for its 
frescoes and furniture, was, a few months 
after the death of Charles the Second, 
burned to the ground, and was speedily 
succeeded by a more magnificent Mon¬ 
tague House, which, having been long the 
repository of such various and precious 
treasures of art, science, and learning as 
were scarce ever before assembled under 
a single roof, has just given place to an 
edifice more magnificent still.* 

85. Nearer to the court, on a space St. James's 
called Saint James’s Fields, had just been |S^n**'** 
built Saint James’s Square and Jermyn neareVSe 
Street. Saint James’s Church had recently 
been opened for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants of this new quarter.f Golden 
Square, which was in the next generation 
inhabited by lords and ministers of state, 
had not yet been begun. Indeed the only 

* Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 10. 1683, Jan. 19. 168 ^ 

t Stat. 1 Jac. II. c. 22. Evelyn's Diary. Dec. 7. 1684. 
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\ 


The 

fashionable 
quarter of 
Regent 
Street 
was then a 
solitude. 


dwellings to be seen on the north of Picca¬ 
dilly were three or four isolated and almost 
rural mansions, of which the most cele¬ 
brated was the costly pile erected by 
Clarendon, and nicknamed Dunkirk House. 
It had been purchased after its founder’s 
downfall by the Duke of Albemarle. The 
Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle Street 
still preserve the memory of the site. 

86. He who then rambled to what 
is now the gayest and most crowded part 
of Regent Street found himself in a soli¬ 
tude, and was sometimes so fortunate as 
to have a shot at a woodcock.* On the 
north the Oxford road ran between hedges. 
Three or four hundred yards to the south 
were the garden walls of a few great houses 
which were considered as quite out of 
town. On the west was a meadow re¬ 
nowned for a spring from which, long 
afterwards. Conduit Street was named. On 
the east was a field not to be passed with¬ 
out a shudder by any Londoner of that 
age. There, as in a place far from the 


* Old General Oglethorpe, who died in 1785, used 
to boast that he had shot birds here in Anne’s reign. 
See Pennant's JUmdon. and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July, 1785. 
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haunts of men, had been dug, twenty 
years before, when the great plague was 
raging, a pit into which the dead carts 
had nightly shot corpses by scores. It 
was popularly believed that the earth was 
deeply tainted with infection, and could 
not be disturbed without imminent risk to 
human life. No foundations were laid 
there till two generations had passed with¬ 
out any return of the pestilence, and till 
the ghastly spot had long been surrounded 
by buildings.* 


87. We should greatly err if we were 
to suppose that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the same aspect as at 
present. The great majority of the houses, 
indeed, have, since that time, been wholly, 
or in great part, rebuilt. If the most 
fashionable parts of the capital could be 
placed before us, such as they then were, 
we should be disgusted by their squalid 
appearance, and poisoned by their noisome 
atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy 


The 

majority of 
the houses 
have since 
been wholly 
or partly re¬ 
built. 

Even the 
most 

fashionable 
quarters of 
that age 
would now 
appear to 
be dirty and 
squalid. 


and noisy market was held close to the 
dwellings of ^the great. Fruit women 


* The pest field will be seen in maps of London as 
late as the end of George the First's reign. 


10 
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The 

centre of 
Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields 
was an open 
space where 
the rabble 
congregated 
every even¬ 
ing to wit¬ 
ness rustic 
sports. 


screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks 
and rotten apples accumulated in heaps 
at the thresholds of the Countess of Berk¬ 
shire and of the Bishop of Durham.*** 

88. The centre of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few 
yards of Cardigan House and Winchester 
House, to heEir mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. 
Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The 
beggars were as noisy and importunate as 
in the worst governed cities of the Con¬ 
tinent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a 
proverb. The whole fraternity knew the 
arms and liveries of every charitably dis¬ 
posed grandee in the neighbourhood, and, 
as soon as his lordship’s coach and six 
appeared, came hopping and crawling in 
crowds to persecute him. These disorders 
leisted, in spite of many accidents, and of 
some legal proceedings, till, in the reign 


* See a very curious pl^n of Covent Garden made 
about 1690, and engraved for Smith's History of West¬ 
minster. See also Hogarth's Morning, painted while 
some of the houses in the Piazza were still occupied by 
people of fashion. 
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of George the Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, 

Master of the Rolls, was knocked down 
and nearly kilted in the middle of the 
square. Then at length palisades were set 
up, and a pleasant garden laid out.* 

89. Saint j ames's Squcire was a St. James’s 
receptacle for all the offal and cinders, for was a 
all the dead cats and dead dogs of for alUhe 
Westminster. At one time a cudgel rubbish of 
player kept the ring there. At an- Sifter, 
other time an impudent squatter settled 
himself there, and built a shed for 
rubbish under the windows of the gilded 
saloons in which the first magnates of the 
realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and 
Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls. It 
w^as not till these nuisances had lasted 
through a whole generation, and till much 


♦ London Spy; I'om Brown’s Comical View of 
London and Westminster; Turner’s Propositions for the 
employing of the Poor, 1678; Daily Courant and Daily 
Journal of June, 7. 1733; Case of Michael v. Allestrce, 
in 1676, 2 Levinz. p. 172. Michael had been run over by 
two horses which Allestree was breaking in in Lincoln’s 
Inn F’ields. TIi« declaration set forth that the defendant 
*’porta deux chivals ungovernable en un coach, et im- 
provide, incaute, et absque debita consideratione inepti- 
tudinis loci la eux drive pur eux faire tractable et apt pur 
un coach, quels chivals, pur ceo que, per leur ferocite, 
ne poient estre rule, curre sur le plaintiff et le noie.” 
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had been written about them, that the 
inhabitants applied to Parliament for per¬ 
mission to put up rails, and to plant 
trees.* 


The 

streets were 
unspeakably 
dirty and 
the pave¬ 
ments detest¬ 
able. No 
care was 
taken for 
proper 
drainage and 
so the 
gutters 
became 
roaring 
torrents after 
a shower. 


90. When such was the state of the 
region inhabited by the most luxurious 
portion of society, we may easily believe 
that the great body of the population 
suffered what would now be considered 
as insupportable grievances. The pave¬ 
ment was detestable; all foreigners cried 
shame upon it. The drainage was so bad 
that in rainy weather the gutters soon be¬ 
came torrents. Several facetious poets 
have commemorated the fury with which 
these black rivulets roared down Snow 
Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to 
Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal 
and vegetable filth from the stalls of 
butchers and greengrocers. This flood 
was profusely thrown to right and left by 
coaches and carts. To keep as far from 


* Stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 25; Commons* Journals, Feb. 25. 
March 2. 172^ ; London Gardener, 1712; Evening Post, 

March 23. 1731. I have not been aUe to find this 
number of the Evening Post; I therefore quote it on the 
faith of Mr. Malcolm, who mentions it in his History 
of London. 
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the carriage road as possible weis therefore 
the wish of every pedestrian. The mild 
and timid gave the wall. TTie bold and 
athletic took it. If two roisterers met, 
they cocked their hats in each other’s 
faces, and pushed each other about till the 
weaker was shoved towards the kennel. 

If he ^vas a mere bully he sneaked off, 
muttering that he should find a time. If 
he was pugnacious, the encounter probably 
ended in a duel behind Montague House.* 

91. The houses were not numbered. The 
There would indeed have been little ad^ not**** 

, • r f.i nunabered 

vantage in numbering them; ror or the and the 
coachmen, chairmen porters, and errand kncSwTby* 
boys of London, a very small proportion 
could read. It was necessary to use marks 
which the most ignorant could under¬ 
stand. The shops were therefore distin¬ 
guished by painted signs, which gave a 
gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. 

The walk from Charing Cross to White¬ 
chapel lay through an endless succession 
of Saracens’ Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue 

* Letters sur les Anglois, written early in the reign 
of William the Third; Swift's City Sbower; Gay's Trivia, 

Johnson used to relate a curious conversation which he 
had with his mother about giving and taking the wall. 
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Bears, and Golden Lambs, which dis¬ 
appeared when they were no longer 
required for the direction of the common 
people. ^ 


The streets 
were not 
lighted and 
so it was 
not merely 
difficult hut 
dangerous 
to walk 
there in the 
dark. They 
were 

infested by 
thieves and 
robbers and 
roisterers 
belonging 
to the uppet 
classes. 


Police of London. 

92. When the evening closed in, the 
difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The 
garret windows were opened, and pails 
were emptied, with little regard to those 
who were passing below. Falls, bruises, 
and broken bones were of constant occur¬ 
rence. For, till the last year of thd reign 
of Charles the Second, most of the streets 
were left in profound darkness. Thieves 
and robbers plied their trade with 
impunity: yet they were hardly so terrible 
to peaceable citizens as another class of 
ruffians. It was a favourite amusement 
of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger 
by night about the toVn, breaking 
windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
men, and offering rude caresses to pretty 
women. Several dyn 2 isties of these tyrants 
had, since the Restoration, domine«ired 
over the streets. The Muns and Tityre 
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Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded 
by the Scourers. At a later period arose 
the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet 
more dreaded name of Mohawk.* ** The. 
machinery for keeping the peace was 
utterly contemptible. There was an Act 
of Common Council which provided that 
more than a thousand watchmen should 
be constantly on the alert in the city, from 
sunset to sunrise, and that every inhabitant 
should take his turn of duty. But this 
Act was negligently executed. Few of 
those who were summoned left their 
homes; and those few generally found it 


* Oldham’s Imitation of the 3rd Satire of Juvenal. 
1682; Shadwell’s Scourers, 1690. Many other authorities 
will readily occur lo all who are acquainted with the 
popular literature of that and the succeedingr generation. 
It may he suspected that some of the Tityre Tus, like 
good Cavaliers, broke Milton’s windows shortly after the 
Restoration. I am confident that he was thinking of 
those pests of London when he dictated the noble 
lines,— 

**And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

And injury and outrage, and when night 
Oar kens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 
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more agreeable to tipple in alehouses than 
to pace the streets.* 


Lighting of London. 


Street¬ 
lighting 
commenced 
in the last 
year of the 
reign of 
Charles II. 


93. It ought to be noticed that, in the 
last year of the reign of Charles the Second, 
began a great change in the police of 
London, a change which has perhaps 
added as much to the happiness of the 
body of the people as revolutions of much 
greater fame. An ingenious projector, 
named Edward Homing, obtained letters 
patent conveying to him, for a term of 
years, the exclusive right of lighting up 
London. He undertook, for a moderate 
consideration, to place a light before every 
tenth door, on moonless nights, from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to 
twelve of the clock. Those who now see 
the capital all the year round, from dusk, 
to dawn, blazing with a splendour com¬ 
pared with which the illun>jnations for La 
Hogue and Blenheim would have looked 
pale, may perhaps smile to think of 
Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered 


• Seymour 8 London, 
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feebly before one house in ten during a 
small part of one night in three. But such 
was not the feeling of his contemporaries. 
His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded, and furiously attacked. The 
friends of improvement extolled him as the 
greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 
What, they asked, were the boasted inven¬ 
tions of Archimedes, when compared with 
the achievement of the man who had 
turned the nocturnal shades into noon 
day ? In spite of these eloquent eulogies 
the cause of darkness was not left unde¬ 
fended. There were fools in that age who 
opposed the introduction of what was 
called the new light as strenuously as 
fools in our age have opposed the intro¬ 
duction of vaccination and railroads, as 
strenuously as the fools of an age anterior 
to the dawn of history doubtless opposed 
the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical wnting. Many years after 
the date of Heming’s patent there were 
extensive districts in which no lamp was 
seen.* 


* Angliae Metropolis, 1690, Sect. 17. entitled. **Of 
the new lights.’* Seymour’s London. 
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Whhefriars. 


Originally it 
provided an 
asylum for 
insolvent 
debtors but 
in course of 
time it 
became a 
nest of the 
worst 

criminals of 
the country. 


94. We may easily imagine what, in 
such times, must have been the state of 
the quarters of London which were 
peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 
those quarters one had attained a scanda¬ 
lous pre-eminence. On the confines of the 
City and the Temple had been founded, 
in the thirteenth century, a House of 
Carmelite Friars, distinguished by their 
white hoods. The precinct of this house 
had, before the Reformation, been a sanc¬ 
tuary for crin\inals, and still retained the 
privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. 
Insolvents consequently were to be found 
in every dwelling, from cellar to garret. 
Of these a large proportion were knaves 
and libertines, and were followed to their 
asylum by women more abandoned than 
themselves. The civil power was unable 
to keep order in a district swarming with 
such inhabitants; and thus Whitefriars 
became the favourite resort of all who 
wished to be emancipated from the 
restraints of the law. Though the 
immunities legally belonging to the place 
extended only to cases of debt, cheats. 
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false witnesses, forgers, and highwa 3 anen 
found refuge there. For amidst a rabble 
so desperate no peace officer’s life was in 
safety. At the cry of “Rescue,” bullies 
with swords and cudgels, and termagant 
hags with spits and broomsticks, poured 
forth by hundreds; and the intruder was 
fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet 
Street, hustled, stripped, and pumped 
upon. Even the warrant of the Chief 
Justice of England could not be executed 
without the help of a company of mus¬ 
keteers. Such relics of the barbarism of 
the darkest ages were to be found within 
a short walk of the chambers where 
Somers was studying history and law, of 
the chapel where Tillotson was preaching, 
''of the coffee house where Dryden was 
posing judgment on poems and plays, 
and of the hall where the Royal Society 
was examining the astronomical system of 
Isaac Newton.^ 


* Stowe's Survey of London; Shadwell's Squire of 
Alsatia; Ward’s London Spy; Stat. 8 & 9 Gul. III. 
cap. 27. 
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The Court. 


The in¬ 
fluence of 
the Palace 
declined 
after the 
Revolution 
when offices 
and 

honours 

were 

bestowed by 
the ministers 
and not the 
King. 


95. Each of the two cities which 
made up the capital of England had its 
own centre of attraction. In the metro¬ 
polis of commerce the point of converg¬ 
ence was the Exchange; in the.metropolis 
of fashion the Palace. But the Palace did 
not retain its influence so long as the 
Exchange. The Revolution completely 
altered the relations between the court and 


the higher classes of society. It was by 
degrees discovered that the King, in his 
individual capacity, had very little to 
give; that coronets and garters, bishoprics 
and embassies, lordships of the Treasury 
and tellerships of the Exchequer, nay, 
even charges in the royal stud and bed¬ 
chamber, were really bestowed, not by 
him, but by his advisers. Every ambi¬ 
tious and covetous man perceived that he 
would consult his own interest far better 


by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish 
borough, and by rendering good service 
to the ministry during a critical' session, 
I than by becoming the companion, or even 
the minion, of his prince. It was there- 
iiore in the antechambers, not of George 
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the First and of George the Second, but The change, 
of Walpole and of Pelham, that the daily 
crowd of courtiers was to be found. It is wM°com-”’ 
also to be remarked that the same revolu- durin*g the 
tion, which made it impossible that our 
Kings should use the patronage of the 
state merely for the purpose of gratifying 
theii personal predilections, gave us 
several Kings unfitted by their education 
ant? habits to be gracious and affable hosts. 

TTiey had been born and bred on the 
Continent. They never felt themselves 
at home in our island. If they spoke our 
language, they spoke it inelegantly and 
with effort. Our national character they 
never fully understood. Our national 
manners they hardly attempted to acquire. 

The most important part of their duty 
they performed better than any ruler who 
had preceded them: for they governed 
strictly according to law: but they could 
not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the 
heads of polite society. If ever they un¬ 
bent, it was in a very small circle where 
hardly an English face was to be seen; 
and they were never so happy as when 
they could escape for a summer to their 
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In the 
time of 
iGngr 
Charles 11 
the Palace 
was the 
centre of 
fashion and 
political 
intrigue. 


native land. They had indeed their days 
of reception for our nobility and gentry; 
but the reception was mere matter of form, 
and became at last as solemn a ceremony 
as a funeral. 

96. Not such was the court of Charles 
the Second. Whitehall, when he dwelt 
there, was the focus of political intrigue 
and of fashionable gaiety. Half the 
jobbing and half the flirting of the metro¬ 
polis went on under his roof. Whoever 
could make himself agreeable to the 
prince, or could secure the good offices of 
the mistress, might hope to rise in the 
world without rendering any service to the 
government, without being even known by 
sight to any minister of state. This cour¬ 
tier got a frigate, and that a company; a 
third, the pardon of a rich offender; a 
fourth, a lease of crown land on easy 
terms. If the King notified his pleasure 
that a briefless lawyer should be made a 
judge, or that a libertine basnet should be 
made a peer, the gravest counsellors, after 
a little murmuring, submitted.* Interest, 


* See Sir Rbger North’s account of the way in which 
Wright was made a judge, and Clarendon’s account of 
the way in which Sir George Savile was made a peer. 
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therefore, drew a constant press of suitors 
to the gates of the palace; and those gates 
always stood wide. The King kept open 
house every day, and all day long, for the 
good society of London, the extreme 
Whigs only excepted. Hardly any gentle¬ 
man had any difficulty in making his way 
to the royal presence. The levee was 
exactly what the word imports. Some 


It was 

crowded witli 
candidates 
for favours 
who wanted 
to make 
themselves 
agreeable to 
the King 
and his 
mistresses. 


men of quality came every morning to 
stand round their master, to chat with him 


while his wig was combed and his cravat 
tied, and to accompany him in his early 
walk through the Park. All persons who 
had been properly introduced might, with¬ 
out any special invitation, go to see him 
dine, sup, dance, and play at hazard, and 
might have the pleasure of hearing him 
tell stories, which indeed he told remark¬ 
ably well, about his flight from Worcester, 
and about the misery which he had endured 
when he was a state prisoner in the hands 
of the canting meddling preachers of 
Scotland. Bystanders whom His Majesty 
recognised often came in for a courteous 
word. This proved a far more successful 
kingcraft than any that his father or grand 
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The 

Palace was 
the centre 
of news and 
visitors 
crowded to 
it to obtain 
news at the- 
fountain¬ 
head. 


father had practised. It was not easy for 
the most austere republican of the school 
of Marvel to resist the fascination of so 
much good humour and affability: and 
many a veteran Cavalier, in whose heart 
the remembrance of unrequited sacrifices 
and services had been festering during 
twenty years, was compensated in one 
moment for wounds and sequestrations by 
his sovereign’s kind nod, and “God bless 
you, •my old friend !“ 

97. Whitehall naturally became the 
chief staple of news. Whenever there was 
a rumour that anything important had 
happened or was about to happen, people 
hastened thither to obtain intelligence from 
the fountain head. The galleries pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a modern club 
room at an anxious time. They were full 
of people inquiring whether the Dutch mail 
was in, what tidings the express from 
France had brought, wheth& John Sobiesky 
had beaten the Turks, whether the Doge 
of Genoa was really at Paris. These 
were matters about which it was safe to 
talk aloud. But there were subjects con¬ 
cerning which information was asked and 
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given in whispers. Had Halifax got the 
better of Rochester? Was there to be a 
Parliament? Was the Duke of York 
really going to Scotland? Had Monmouth 
really been summoned from the Hague? 

Men tried to read the countenance of every 
minister as he went through the throng to 
and from the royal closet. All sorts of 
auguries were drawn from the tone in 
which His Majesty spoke to the Lord 
President, or from the laugh with ;which 
His Majesty honoured a jest of the Lord 
Privy Seal; and in a few hours the hopes 
and fears inspired by such slight indica¬ 
tions had spread to all the coffee houses 
from St. James’s to the Tower.* 

The coffee houses. 

98. The coffee house must not be 
dismissed with a cursory mention. It . 
might indeed at that time have been not A® expres- 


♦ The sources from which I have drawn my informa¬ 
tion about the state of the court a 3 too numerous to 
recapitulate. Among them are the Despatches of 
Barillon, Van Citters, Ronquillo, and Adda, the Travels 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo, the Diaries of Pepya, Evelyn, 
and Teonge, and the Memoirs of Graminont and 
Reresby. 

II 
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sion of 

public 

opinion. 


The 

coffee house 
was the 
Londoner's 
home and 


improperly called a most important politi¬ 
cal institution. No Parliament had sat for 
years. * The municipal council of the City 
had ceased to speak the sense of the 
citizens. Public meetings, harangues, 
resolutions, and the rest of the modem 
machinery of agitation had not yet come 
into fashion. Nothing resembling the 
modern newspaper existed. In such cir¬ 
cumstances the coffee houses were the 
chief ^organs through which the public 
opinion of the metropolis vented itself. 

99. The first of these establishments 
had been set up, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, 
wha had acquired among the Mahometans 
a taste for their favourite beverage. The 
convenience of being able to make appoint¬ 
ments in any part of the town, and of 
being able to pass evenings socially at a 
very small charge, was so great that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the 
upper or middle class went daily to his 
coffee house to learn the news and to dis¬ 
cuss it. Every coffee house had one or 
more orators to whose eloquence the crowd 
Hatred with admiration, and who soon 
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became, what the journalists of our own 
time have been called, a fourth Estate of 
the realm. The court had long seen with 
uneasiness the growth of this new power 
in the state. An attempt had been made, 
during Danby’s administration, to close 
the coffee houses. But men of all parties 
n)issed theii usual places of resort so much 
that there was an universal outcry. The 
government did not venture, in opposition 
to a feeling so strong and general, to en¬ 
force a regulation of which the legality 
might well be questioned. Since that time 
ten years had elapsed, and during those 
years the number and influence of the 
coffee houses had been constantly in¬ 
creasing. Foreigners remarked that the 
coffee house was that which especially 
distinguished London from all other cities ; 
that the coffee house was the Londoner’s 
home, and that those who wished to find 
a gentleman commonly asked, not whether 
he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, 
but whether he frequented the Grecian or 
the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from 
these places who laid down his penny at 
the bar. Yet every rank and profession. 
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men of 
different 
classes and 
opinion 
had their 
different 
coffee 
houses. 


and every shade of religious and political 
opinion, had its own head-quarters. There 
were houses near St. James’s Park where 
fops congregated, their heads and shoulders 
covered with black or flaxen wigs, not 
less ample than those which are now worn 
by the Chancellor and by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. The wig came 
from Paris; and so did the rest of the fine 
gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered 
coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel 
which upheld his pantaloons. The con¬ 
versation was in that dialect which, long 
after it had ceased to be spoken in fashion¬ 
able circles, continued, in the mouth of 
Lord Foppington, to excite the mirth of 
theatres,* The atmosphere was like that 
of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any 
other form than that of richly scented 
snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole 


* The chief peculiarity of this dialect was that, in 
a large class of words, the O was pronounced like A. 
Thus stork was pronounced stark. See Vanbrugh's- 
Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of, thiS' 
court tune, as Roger North calls it; and Titus Oates, 
affected it in the hope of passing for a fine gentleman,. 
Examen, 77. 254. 
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assembly and the short answers of the 
waiters soon convinced him that he had 
better go somewhere else. Nor, indeed, 
would he have had far to go. For, in 
general, the coffee rooms reeked with 
tobacco like a guardroom; and strangers 
sometimes expressed their surprise that so 
many people should leave their own fire¬ 
sides to sit in the midst of eternal fog and 
stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant th£ui at Will’s. That celebrated 
house, situated between Co vent Garden 
and Bow Street, was sacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical 
justice and the unities of place and time. 
There was a faction for Perrault and the 
modems, a faction for Boileau and the 
ancients. One group debated whether 
Paradise Lost ought not to have been in 
rhyme. To another an envious poetaster 
demonstrated that Venice Preserved ought 
to have been hooted from the stage. Under 
no roof was a greater veuriety of figures to 
be seen, Elarls in stars and garters, clergy¬ 
men in cassocks and bands, pert TemplEurs, 
sheepish lads from the Universities, tran¬ 
slators and index makers in ragged coats 
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of frieze. The great press was to get near 
the chair where John Dryden sate. In. 
winter that chair was always in the warmest 
nook by the fire; in summer it stood in the 
balcony. To bow to him, and to hear his 
opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of 
Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was thought 
a privilege, A pinch from his snuff-box 
was an honour sufficient to turn the head 
of a young enthusiast. There were coffee 
houses where the first medical men might 
be consulted. Doctor John Radcliffe, 
who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest 
practice in London, came daily, at the 
hour when the Exchange was full, from his 
house in Bow Street, then a fashionable 
part of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was 
to be found, surrounded by surgeons and 
apothecaries, at a particular table. There 
were Puritan coffee houses where no oath 
was heard, and where lankhaired men dis¬ 
cussed election and reprobation through 
their noses; Jew coffee houses where dark¬ 
eyed money changers from Venice and 
from Amsterdam greeted each other; and 
Popish coffee houses where, as good Pro¬ 
testants believed, Jesuits planned, over 
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their cups, another great fire, and cast 
silver bullets to shoot the King.* 

Difference between Londoners and rustic 

Englishmen. 

100. These gregarious habits had no 
small share in forming the character of 
the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, 
a different being from the rustic English- 
man. There was not then the intercourse 
which now exists between the two classes. 
Only very great men were in the habit of 
dividing the year between town and 
country. Few esquires came to the capital 
thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the 
practice of all citizens in easy circumstances 
to breathe the fresh air of the fields and 
woods during some weeks of every 
summer. A cockney, in a rural village, 
was stared at as much as if he had intruded 

* Lettres sur les Anglois; Tom Brown’s Tour; Ward's 
London Spy; The Character of a Coffee House, 1673; 
Rules and Orders of the Coffee House. 1674; Coffee 
Houses vindicated, 1673; A Satyr against Coffee; North’s 
Examen, 138; Life of Guildford, 152; Life of Sir Dudley 
North, 149; Life of Dr. Radcliffe, published by Curll in 
1715. The liveliest description of Will’s is in the City 
and Country Mouse. There is a remarkable passage 
about the influence of the coffee house orators in 
Halstead’s Succinct Genealogies, printed in 1685. 


There was 
little inter¬ 
course 
between tbe 
town and 
the country. 
A cockney 
(Londoner) 
was seldom 
seen in a 
village. 
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A country 
gendeman 
could easily 
be recog¬ 
nised in 
London by 
his strange 
ways and 
dress i be 
could easily 
be marked 
out by 
cheats and 
bullies as 
the proper 
victim of 
their tricks. 


into a Kraal of Hottentots. On the other 
hand, when the lord of a Lincolnshire or 
Shropshire manor appeared in Fleet Street, 
he was as easily distinguished from the 
resident population as a Turk or a Lascar. 
His dress, his g^t, his accent, the manner 
in which he stared at the shops, stumbled 
into the gutters, ran against the porters, 
and stood under the waterspouts, marked 
him out as an excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers. 
Bullies jostled him into the kennel. 
Hackney coachmen splashed him from 
head to foot. Thieves explored with 
perfect security the huge pockets of his 
horseipan*s coat, while he stood entranced 
by the splendour of the Lord Mayor’s 
show. Money droppers, sore from the 
cart’s tail, introduced themselves to him, 
and appeeured to him the most honest 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. 
Painted women, the refuse of Lewkner 
Lane and Whetstone Park, passed them¬ 
selves on him for countesses and maids of 
honour. If he asked his way to Saint 
James’s, his informants sent him to Mile 
Elnd. If he went into a shop, he was 
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instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of 
everything that nobody else would buy, 
of secondhand embroidery, copper rings, 
and watches that would not go. If he 
rambled into any fashionable coffee house, 
he became a mark for the insolent derision 
of fops and the grave waggery of Temp¬ 
lars. Enraged and mortified, he soon 
returned to his mansion, and there, in the 
homage of his tenants, and the conversa¬ 
tion of his boon companions, found con¬ 
solation for the vexations and humiliations 
which he had undergone. There he once 
more felt himself a great man; and he saw 
nothing above him except when at the 
assizes he took his seat on the bench near 
the Judge, or when at the muster of the 
militia he saluted the Lord Lieutenant. 

Difficulty of travelling. 

101, Tlie chief cause which made 
the fusion of the different elements of 
society so imperfect was the extreme diffi¬ 
culty which our ancestors found in passing 
from place to place. Of all inventions, 
the alphabet and the printing press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge 
distance have done most for the civilisation 


The imper¬ 
fect fusion 
(mixture) 
between ^e 
people of the 
town and the 
country was 
mainly due 
to the 

difficulties of 
traveling. 
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The 

principle of 
the steam- 
engine was 
not quite 
unknown in 
those times. 


of our species. Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind 
morally and intellectually as well as mate¬ 
rially, and not only facilitates the inter¬ 
change of the various productions of nature 
and art, but tefids to remove national and 
provincial antipathies, and to bind together 
all the branches of the great human family. 
In the seventeenth century the inhabitants 
of London were, for almost every practical 
purpose, farther from Reading than they 
now are from Edinburgh, and farther from 
Edinburgh than they now are from Vienna. 

102. The subjects of Charles the 
Second were not, it is true, quite un¬ 
acquainted with that principle which has, 
in our own time, produced an un¬ 
precedented revolution in human affairs, 

which has enabled navies to advance in 

« 

the face of wind and tide, and battalions, 
attended by all their baggage and airtillery, 
to traverse kingdoms at a pace equal to 
. that of the fleetest race horse. The 
Marquess of Worcester had recently ob¬ 
served the expansive power of moisture 
rarefied by heat. After many experiments 
he had succeeded in constructing a rude 
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steam engine, which he called a fire water 
work, and which he pronounced to be an 
admirable and most forcible instrument of communica- 
propulsion.But the Marquess was sus¬ 
pected to be a madman, and known to be 
a Papist. His inventions, therefore, found 
no favourable reception. His fire water 
work might, perhaps, furnish matter for 
conversation at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, but was not applied to any practi¬ 
cal purpose. There were no railways, 
except a few made of timber, from the 
mouths of the Northumbrian coal pits to 
the banks of the Tyne.f There was very 
little internal communication by water. A 
few attempts had been made to deepen and 
embank the natural streams, but with 
slender success. Hardly a single navigable 
canal had been even projected. The 
English of that day were in the habit of 
talking with mingled admiration and des¬ 
pair of the immense trench by which Lewis 
the Fourteenth had made a junction 
between the Atlantic and the Medi¬ 


terranean. They little thought that their 
country would, in the course of a few 

* Century of Inventions, 1663. No. 68. 
t North’s Life of Guildford, 136. 
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generations, be intersected, at the cost of 
private adventurers, by artificial rivers 
making up more than four times the 
length of the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Trent together. 

Badness of the roads ; conveyances for men 
and for transport of goods. 

103. It was by the highways that 
both travellers and goods generally passed 
from place to place. And those highways 
appear to have been far worse than might 
have been expected from the degree of 
wealth and civilisation which the nation 
had even then attained. On the best lines 
of communication the ruts were deep, the 
descents precipitous, and the way often 
such as it was hardly possible to distin¬ 
guish, in the dusk, from the uninclosed 
heath and fen which lay on both sides. 
Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in 
danger of losing his way on the great 
North road, between Bamby Moor and 
Tuxford, and actually lost his way between 
Doncaster and York.* Pepys and his 
wife, travelling in their own coach, lost 
their way between Newbury and Reading. 


• Thoresby’a Diary, Oct, 21. 1680, Aug. 3. 1712. 
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lii the course of the same tour they lost their 
way near Salisbury, and were in danger of 
having to pass the night on the plain.It 
was only in fine weather that the whole 
breadth of the road was available for 
wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay 
deep on the right and the left; and only a 
narrow track of firm ground rose above the 
quagmire.t At such times obstructions 
and quarrels were frequent, and the path 
was sometimes blocked up during a long 
time by carriers, neither of whom would 
break the way. It happened, almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team 
of cattle could be procured from some 
neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the 
slough. But in bad seasons the traveller 
had to encounter inconveniences still more 
serious. Thoresby, who was in the habit 
of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has recorded, in his Diary, such a series 
of perils and disasters as might suffice for 
a journey to the Frozen Ocean or to the 
Desert of Sahara. On one occasion he 
learned that the floods were out between 
Ware and London, that passengers had to 

• Pepys’s Diary, June 12. and 16. 1668, 

t Ibid. Feb. 28. 1660. 
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swim for their lives, and that a higgler had 
perished in the attempt to cross. In con- 
sequence of these tidings he turned out of 
the high road, and was conducted across 
some meadows, where it was necessary for 
him to ride to the saddle skirts in water.* 
In the course of another journey he 
narrowly escaped being swept away by an 
inundation of the Trent. He was after¬ 
wards detained at Stamford four days, on 
account of the state of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourteen 
members of the House of Commons, who 
were going up in a body to Parliament, 
with guides and numerous attendants, 
took^ him into their company.f On the 
roads of Derbyshire travellers were in 
constant fear for their necks, and were 
frequently compelled to alight and lead 
their beasts.]; The great route through 
Wales to Holyhead was in such a state 
that, in 1685, a viceroy, going to Ireland, 
was five hours in travelling fourteen miles. 


* Thoresby’s Diary, May 17, 1695, 
tibid. Dec. 27, 1708. 

J Tour in Derbyshire, by J. Brovrne, son of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 1662. Cotton’s Angler, 1676 
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from Saint Asaph to Conway. Between 
Conway and Beaumaris he was forced to 
walk great part of the way; and his lady 
was carried in a litter. His coach was, 
with great difficulty, and by the help of 
many hands, brought after him entire. 
In general, carriages were taken to pieces 
at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders 
of stout Welsh peasants, to the Menai 
Straits.* In some parts of Kent and 
Sussex none but the strongest horses could, 
in winter, get through the bog, in which, 
at every step, they sank deep. The 
markets were often inaccessible during 
several months. It is said that the fruits 
of the earth were sometimes suffered to rot 
in one place, while in another place, 
distant only a few miles, the supply fell 
far short of the demand. The wheeled 
carriages were, in this district, generally 
pulled by oxen.*{* When Prince George of 
Denmark visited the stately mansion of 
Pet worth in wet weather, he was six hours 
in going nine miles; and it was necessary 

• Correspondence of Henry ELarl of Clarendon, Dec. 
30, 1685. Jan. t, 1686. 

if* Po8tleth'waite*8 Diet., Roads. History of Hawk- 
hurst, in the ]%1>liotheca Topogrraphica BriUinnica. 
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that a body of sturdy hinds should be on 
each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 
Of the carriages which conveyed his retinue 
several' were upset and injured. A letter 
from one of his gentlemen in waiting has 
been preserved, in which the unfortunate 
courtier complains that, during fourteen 
hours, he never once alighted, except 
when his coach was overturned or stuck 
fast in the mud.* 

104. One chief cause of the badness 
of the roads seems to have been the defec¬ 
tive state of the law. Every parish was 
bound to repair the highways which passed 
through it. The peasantry were forced to 
giv^ their gratuitous labour six days in the 
year. If this was not sufficient, hired 
labour was employed, and the expense was 
met by a parochial rate. That a route 
connecting two great towns, which have a 
large and thriving trade with each other, 
should be maintained at the cost of the 
rural population scattered between them is 
obviously unjust; and this injustice was 
peculiarly glaring in the case of the great 
North road, which traversed very poor and 


* Annals of Queen Anne, 1703. Appendix, No. 3. 
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thinly inhabited districts, and joined very 
rich and populous districts. Indeed it was 
not in the power of the parishes of 
Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn 
by the constant traffic between the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and London. Soon 
after the Restoration this grievance attracted 
the notice of Parliament; and an act, the 
first of our many turnpike acts, was passed, 
imposing a small toll on travellers and 
goods, for the purpose of keeping some 
parts of this important line of communica¬ 
tion in good repair.* This innovation, 
however, excited many murmurs; and the 
other great avenues to the capital were long 
left under the old system. A change was 
at length effected, but not without much 
difficulty. For unjust and absurd taxation 
to which men are accustomed is often 
borne far more willingly than the most 
reasonable impost which is new. It was 


A turnpike 
act was 
passed 
levyiner a 
toll on 
travellers 
and goods 
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the roads. 


not till many toll bars had been violently 
pulled down, till the troops had in many 
districts been forced to act against the 
people, and till much blood had been shed, 


• 15 Car. II. c. I. 

12 
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that a good system was introduced.’*' By 
slow degrees reason triumphed over pre¬ 
judice; and our island is now crossed in 
every direction by near thirty thousand 
miles of turnpike road. 

105. On the best highways heavy 
articles were, in the time of Charles the 
Second, generally conveyed from place to 
place by stage waggons. In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of passen¬ 
gers, who could not afford to travel by 
coach or on horseback, and who were pre¬ 
vented by infirmity, or by the weight of 
their luggage, from going on foot. The 
expense of transmitting heavy goods in 
this way was enormous. From London to 
Birmingham the charge was seven pounds 
a ton; from London to Exeter twelve 
pounds a ton.f This was about fifteen 
pence a ton for every mile, more by a third 
than was afterwards charged on turnpike 
roads, and fifteen times what is n5w 

* Tbe evils of the old system are strikingly set forth 
in many petitions which appear in the Commons’ Journal 
of 172^. How fierce an opposition was offered to the 
new system may be learned from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1749. 

t Postlethwaite’s Diet., Roads. 
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demanded by railway companies. The 
cost of conveyance eimounted to a prohibi¬ 
tory tax on many useful articles. Coal in 
particular was never seen except in the 
districts where it was produced, or in the 
districts to which it could be carried by sea, 
and was indeed always known in the 
South of England by the name of sea coal. 

106. On byroads, and generally ^. 

throughout the country north of York and the extreme 

f , •111 north and 

west or iLxeter, goods were carried by long west goods 

. • r 11 Tn 1 were carried 

trams or packhorses. 1 hese strong and on the 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now packhorses. 
extinct, were attended by a class of men 
who seem to have borne much resemblance 
to the Spanish muleteers. A traveller of 
humble condition often found it convenient 
to perform a journey mounted on a pack- 
saddle between two baskets, under the 
care of these hardy guides. The expense 
of this mode of conveyance was small. 

But the caravan moved at a foot’s pace; 
and in winter the cold was often insupport¬ 
able.* 


* Loidis and Elmete. Marshall's Rural Economy of 
England. In 1739 Roderic Random came from Scotland 
to Newcastle on a packhorse. 
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107. The rich commonly travelled in 
their own carriages, with at least four 
horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, 
attempted to go from London to the Peak 
with a single pair, but found at Saint 
Albans that the journey would be in- 
supportably tedious, and altered his 
plan.* A coach and six is in our time 
never seen, except as part of some 
pageant. The frequent mention therefore 
of such equipages in old books is likely 
to mislead us. We attribute to magni" 
ficence what was really the effect of a very 
disagreeable necessity. People, in the 
time of Charles the Second, travelled with 
six horses, because with a smaller number 
there was great danger of sticking fast in 
the mire. Nor were even six horses 
always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the suc¬ 
ceeding generation, described with great 
humour the way in which a country gentle¬ 
man, newly chosen a member of Parl^l- 
ment, went up to London. On that occa¬ 
sion all the exertions of six beasts, two of 
which had been taken from the plough, 
could not save the family coach from being 
imbedded in a quagmire. 

* Cotton's Epistle to J. Bradshaw. 
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Stage coaches. 

108. Public carriages had recently 
been much improved. During the years 
which immediately followed the Restora¬ 
tion, a diligence ran between London and 
Oxford in two days. The passengers 
slept at Beaconsheld. At length, in the 
spring of 1669, a great and daring innova¬ 
tion was attempted. It was announced 
that a vehicle, described as the Flying 
Coach, would perform the whole journey 
between sunrise and sunset. This spirited 
undertaking was solemnly considered and 
sanctioned by the Heads of the University, 
and appears to have excited the same sort 
of interest which is excited in our own 
time by the opening of a new railway. 
The Vicechancellor, by a notice affixed 
in all public places, prescribed the hour 
a|^d place of departure. The success of 
the experiment was complete. At six in 
the morning the carriage began to move 
from before the ancient front of All Souls 
College: and at seven in the evening the 
adventurous gentlemen who had run the 
first risk were safely deposited at their inn 
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in London.* The emulation of the sister 
University was moved; and soon a dili¬ 
gence was set up which in one day carried 
passengers from Cambridge to the capital. 
At the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, flying carriages ran thrice a week 
from London to the chief towns. But no 
stage coach, indeed no stage waggon, 
appears to have proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter. 
The ordinary day’s journey of a flying 
coach was about fifty miles in the summer; 
but in winter, when the ways were bad 
and the nights long, little more than thirty. 
The Chester coach, the York coach, and 
the Exeter coach generally reached London 
in four days during the fine season, but at 
Christmas not till the sixth day. The 
passengers, six in number, were all seated 

in the carriage. For accidents were so 

10 

frequent that it would have been most 
perilous to mount the roof. The ordi¬ 
nary fare was about twopence halfpenny 


* Anthony a Wood's Life of himself. 
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a mile in summer, and somewhat more in 
* 

Winter. 

109. This mode of travelling, which The 
by Englishmen of the present day would Coaches 
be regarded as insufferably slow, seemed w'telt'con 
to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed Jhe age!* 
alarmingly rapid. In a work published a 
few months before the death of Charles 
the Second, the flying coaches are extolled 
as far superior to any similar vehicles ever 
known in the world. Their velocity is the 
subject of special commendation, and is 
triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish 
pace of the continental posts. But with 
boasts like these was mingled the sound 
of complaint and invective. The interests 
of large classes had been unfavourably 
affected by the establishment of the new 
diligences; and, as usual, many persons 
were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, 
disposed to clamour against the innovation, 
siipply because it was an innovation. It 
was vehemently argued that this mode of 
conveyance would be fatal to the*breed of 
horses and to the noble art of horseman- 

• CKamberlayne’s State of England, 1684. See also 
the list of stage coaches and waggons at the end of the 
book, entitled Angliae Metropolis, 1690. 
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ship; that the Thames, which had long 
been an important nursery of seamen, 
would cease to be the chief thoroughfare 
from London up to Windsor and down to 
Gravesend; that saddlers and spurriers 
would be ruined by hundreds; that 
numerous inns, at which mounted travel¬ 
lers had been in the habit of stopping, 
would be deserted, and would no longer 
pay any rent; that the new carriages were 
too hot in summer and too cold in winter; 
that the passengers were grievously 
annoyed by invalids and crying children; 
that the coach sometimes reached the inn 
so late that it was impossible to get supper, 
and sometimes started so early that it was 
impossible to get breakfast. On these 
grounds it was gravely recommended that 
no public carriage should be permitted to 
have more than four horses, to start oftener 
than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if 
this regulation were adopted, all except 
the sick and the lame would return to tl& 
old mode of travelling. Petitions embody¬ 
ing such opinions as these were presented 
to the king in council from several com- 
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panics of the City of London, from several 
provincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. We smile at these 
things. It is not impossible that our des^ 
cendants, when they read the history of 
the opposition offered by cupidity and 
prejudice to the improvements of the 
nineteenth century, may smile in their 
turn.* 


110. In spite of the attractions of the 
flying coaches, it was still usual for men encumbered 
who enjoyed health and vigour, and who baggage 

usually 

were not encumbered by much baggage, travelled on 

. I . Ill horseback. 

to perrorm long journeys on horseback. 

If the traveller wished to move expedi¬ 
tiously he rode post. Fresh saddle horses 
and guides were to be procured at con¬ 
venient distances along all the great lines 
of road. The charge was threepence a 
mile for each horse, and fourpence a stage 
for the guide. In this manner, when the 
ways were good, it was possible to travel, 
for a considerable time, as rapidly as by 


* John Cresset's Reasons for suppressing Stage 
Coaches, 1672. These reasons were afterwards inserted 
in a tract, entitled “The Grand Concern of England ex¬ 
plained, 1673.’’ Cresset’s attack on stage coaches called 
forth some answers which I have consulted. 
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any conveyance known in England, till 
vehicles were propelled by steam. There 
were as yet no post chaises; nor could 
those who rode in their own coaches ordi¬ 
narily procure a change of horses. The 
King, however, and the great of&cers of 
state were able to command relays. Thus 
Charles commonly went in one day from 
Whitehall to Newmarket, a distance of 
about fifty-five miles through a level coun¬ 
try ; and this was thought by his subjects 
a proof of great activity. Evelyn per¬ 
formed the same journey in company with 
the Lord Treasurer Clifford. The coach 
was drawn by six horses, which were 
changed at Bishop Stortford and again at 
Chesterford. The travellers reached 
Newmarket at night. Such a mode of 
conveyance seems to have been considered 
as a rare luxury confined to princes and 
ministers.* 


Highwaymen. 

111. Whatever might be the way in 
which a journey was performed, the 
travellers, unless they were numerous and 

* Chamberlayne's State of England, 1684. North’s 
Examen, 105. Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 9 10, 1671. 
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well armed, ran considerable risk of being 
stopped and plundered. The mounted 
highwayman, a marauder known to our 
generation only from books, was to be 
found on every main road. The waste 
tracts which lay on the great routes near 
London were especially haunted by plun¬ 
derers of this class. Hounslow Heath, 
on the great Western Road, and Finchley 
Common, on the great Northern Road, 
were perhaps the most celebrated of these 
spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled 
when they approached Epping Forest, 
even in broad daylight. Seamen who had 
just been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver their purses on 
Gadshill, celebrated near a hundred years 
earlier by the greatest of poets as the scene 
of the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. 
The public authorities seem to have been 
often at a loss how to deal with the plun¬ 
derers. At one time it was announced 
in the Gazette that several persons, who 
were strongly suspected of being highway¬ 
men, but against whom there was not suffi¬ 
cient evidence, would be paraded at New¬ 
gate in riding dresses: their horses would 


for fear of 
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also be shown: and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect 
this singular exhibition. On another 
occasion a pardon was publicly offered to 
a robber if he would give up some rough 
diamonds, of immense value, which he 
had taken when he stopped the Harwich 
mail. A short time after appeared 
another proclamation, warning the inn¬ 
keepers that the eye of the government 
was u^on them. Their criminal conni¬ 
vance, it was afhrmed, enabled banditti 
to infest the roads with impunity. That 
these suspicions w^ere not without founda¬ 
tion, is proved by the dying speeches of 
some penitent robbers of that age. who 
appear to have received from the inn¬ 
keepers services much resembling those 
which Farquhar’s Boniface rendered to 
Gibbet.* 

112. It was necessary to the success 
and even to the safety of the highwayman 
that he should be a bold and skilful rider. 


* See the London Gazette, May 14, 1677, August 4, 
1687, Doc. 5, 1687. The last confession of Augustin 
King, who was the son of an eminent divine, and had 
been educated at Cambridge, but was hanged at Col¬ 
chester in March 1688, is highly curious. 
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and that his manners and appearance , 

should be such as suited the master of a polished 

iTir 111 • numncTS. 

fine horse. He therefore held an ansto- Some of 

• «j ...I . them 

craticai position in the community of belonged to 
thieves, appeared at fashionable coffee families and 
houses and gaming houses, and betted ^*IducaSon. 
with men of quality on the race ground.* 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
family and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still 
attaches, to the names of freeboG^rs of 
this class. The vulgar eagerly drank in 
tales of their ferocity and audacity, of their 
occasional acts of generosity auid good 
nature, of their amours, of their mira¬ 
culous escapes, of their desperate 
struggles, and of their manly bearing 
at the bar and in the cart. Thus 


it was related of William Nevison, 
the great robber of Yorkshire, that he 
levied a quarterly tribute on all the 
northern drovers, and, in return, not only 
spared them himself, but protected them 

against all other thieves; that he de- 

* 


• Aimwell. Pray sir, han’t I seen your face at Will’s 
coffeehouse ? 

Gihhet. Yes, sir, and at White’s too.—Beaux’ 
Stratagem. 
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manded purses in the most courteous 
manner; that he gave largely to the poor 
what he had taken from the rich; that his 
life was once spared by the royal clemency, 
but that he again tempted his fate, and at 
length died, in 1685, on the gallows of 
York.* It was related how Claude Duval, 
the French page of the Duke of Richmond, 
took to the road, became captain of a 
formidable gang, and had the honour to 
be named Hrst in a royal proclamation 
against notorious offenders; how at the 
head of his troop he stopped a lady’s 
coach, in which there was a booty of four 

I 

hundred pounds; how he took only one 
hundred, and suffered the fair owner to 
ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath; how his vivacious 
gallantry stole away the hearts of all 
women; how his dexterity at sword and 


* Gent’s History of York. Another marauder of the 
same description, named Biss, was hanged at Salisbury in 
1695. In a ballad which is in the Pepysian Library, he 
is represented as defending himself thus before the 
Judge : 

“What say you now, my honoured Lord, 

What harm was there in this > 

Rich, wealthy misers were abhorred 
Bly brave, freehearted Biss.** 
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pistol made him a terror to all men; how, 
at length, in the year 1670, he was seized 
when overcome by wine; how dames of 
high rank visited him in prison, and with 
tears interceded for his life; how the King 
would have granted a pardon, but for the 
interference of Judge Morton, the terror of 
highwaymen, who threatened to resign his 
office unless the law were carried into full 
effect; and how, after the execution, the 
corpse lay in state with all the pomp of 
scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings 
and mutes, till the same cruel judge, who 
had intercepted the mercy of the crown, 
sent officers to disturb the obsequies.* In 
these anecdotes there is doubtless a large 
mixture of fable; but they are not on that 
account unworthy of being recorded; for it 
is both an authentic and an important fact 
that such tales, whether false or true, were 
heard by our ancestors with eagerness and 
faith. 


inns. 

113. All the veurious dangers by 
which the traveller was beset were greatly 

__ ° from early 


* Pope’s Memoirs of Duval, published immediately 
After the execution. Oates’s EIkcup ^atrtXuc^t Part 1. 
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increased by darkness. He was therefore 
commonly desirous of having the shelter 
of a roof during the night; and such shelter 
it was not difficult to obtain. From a very 
early period the inns of England had been 
renowned. Our first great poet had des¬ 
cribed the excellent accommodation which 
they afforded to the pilgrims of the four¬ 
teenth century. Nine and twenty persons, 
with their horses, found room in the wide 
chambers and stables of the Tabard in 
Southwark. The food was of the best, 
and the wines such as drew the company 
on to drink largely. Two hundred years 
later, under the reign of Elizabeth, William 
Harrison gave a lively description of the 
plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. 
The Continent of Europe, he said, could 
show nothing like them. There were some 
in which two or three hundred people, 
with their horses, could without difficulty 
be lodged and fed. The bedding, the 
tapestry, above all, the abundance of clean 
and fine linen was matter of wonder. 
Valuable plate was often set on the tables. 
Nay, there were signs which had cost thirty 
or forty pounds. In the seventeenth 
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century England abounded with excellent 
inns of every rank. The traveller some¬ 
times, in a small village, lighted on a 
public house such as Walton has described, 
where the brick floor was swept clean, 
where the walls were stuck round with 
ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
cind where a blazing fire, a cup of good 
ale, and a dish of trouts fresh from the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured 
at smalt charge. At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung 
with silk, choice cookery, and claret equal 
to the best which was drunk in London.* 
The innkeepers too, it was said, were not 
like other innkeepers. On the Continent 
the landlord was the tyrant of those who 
crossed the threshold. In England he was 
a servant. Never was an Englishman more 
at home than when he took his ease in his 
inn. Even men of fortune, who might in 
their own mansions have enjoyed every 
luxury, were often in the habit of passing 


* See the prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Harrison’s Historical Description of the Island of Great 
Britain, and Pepys’s account of his tour in the summer 
of 1668 . 'The excellence of the English inns is noticed 
in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo. 

13 
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their evenings in the parlour of some 
neighbouring house of public entertain¬ 
ment. They seem to have thought that 
comfort and freedom could in no other 
place be enjoyed in equal perfection. This 
feeling continued during many generations 
to be a national peculiarity. The liberty 
£ind jollity of inns long furnished matter 
to our novelists and dramatists. Johnson 
declared that a tavern chair was the throne 
of human felicity; and Shenstone gently 
complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a 
welcome as that which was to be found at 
an inn. 

English - 114 . Many conveniences, which were 

unknown at Hampton Court and Whitehall 

mcScrn im- ™ the Seventeenth century, are to be- 
found in our modern hotels. Yet on the 

xneans oi 

travelling, whole it is certeun that the improvement of 
our houses of public entertainment has by 
no means kept pace with the improvement 
of our roads and of our conveyances. Nor 
is this strange; for it is evident that, all 
. other circumstances being supposed equal, 
the inns will be best where the means of 
locomotion are worst. The quicker the 
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rate of travelling, the less important is it 
that there should he numerous agreeable 
resting places for the traveller. A hundred 
and sixty years ago a person who came up 
to the capital from a remote county 
generally required twelve or fifteen meals, 
and lodging for five or six nights by the 
way. If he were a great man, he expected 
the meals and lodging to be comfortable, 
and even luxurious. At present we fly 
from York or Exeter to London by the light 
of a single winter’s day. At present, 
therefore, a traveller seldom interrupts his 
journey merely for the sake of rest and 
refreshment. The consequence is that 
hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into 
utter decay. In a short time no good 
houses of that description will be found, 
except at places where strangers are likely 
to be detained by business or pleasure. 


The Post Office. 

115. The mode in which correspond¬ 
ence was ceurried on between distant places 
may excite the scorn of the present genera¬ 
tion ; yet it was such as might have moved 
the admiration and envy of the polished 


On most 
lines of 
roads the 
mails were 
carried on 
alternate 
days and in 
the more 
inaccessible 
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parts only 
once a week. 
The bags 
were carried 
on horse¬ 
back day 
and night 
at the rate 
of 5 miles 
an hour. 


nations of antiquity, or of the contem¬ 
poraries of Raleigh and Cecil. A rude and 
imperfect establishment of posts for the 
conveyance of letters had been set up by 
Charles the First, and had been swept away 
by the civil war. Under the Common¬ 
wealth the design was resumed. At the 
Restoration the proceeds of the Post Office, 
after all expenses had been paid, were 
settled on the Duke of York. On most 
lines of road the mails went out and came 
in only on the alternate days. In Cornwall, 
in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the 
hills and lakes of Cumberland, letters were 
received only once a week. During a royal 
progress a daily post was despatched from 
the capital to the place where the court 
sojourned. There was also daily com¬ 
munication between London and the 
Downs; and the same privilege was some¬ 
times extended to Tunbridge Wells and 
Bath at the seasons when those places were 
crowded by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback day and night at the 
rate of about five miles an hour.* 


* Stat. 12 Car. 11. c. 35. Chamberlayne’s State of 
England, 1684. Angliae Metropolis, 1690. London 
Gazette, June 22, 1685, August 15, 1687. 
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116. The revenue of this establish¬ 
ment was not derived solely from the 
charge for the transmission of letters. The 
Post Office alone was entitled to furnish 
post horses; and, from the care with which 
this monopoly was guarded, we may infer 
that it was found profitable.* If, indeed, 
a traveller had waited half an hour with¬ 
out being supplied, he might hire a horse 
wherever he could. 

117. To facilitate correspondence 
between one part of London and another 
was not originally one of the objects of the 
Post Office. But, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, an enterprising citizen of 
London, William Dockwray, set up, at 
great expense, a penny post, which deli¬ 
vered letters and parcels six or eight times 
a day in the busy and crowded streets near 
the Exchange, and four times a day in the 
outskirts of the capital. This improve¬ 
ment was, as usual, strenuously resisted. 
The porters complained that their interests 
were attacked, and tore down the plficards 
in which the scheme was announced to the 
public. The excitement caused by God- 


The Post 
Office had 
the mono¬ 
poly of 
supplying 
travellers 
with horses. 


The Post 
Office did 
not carry 
letters from 
one part of 


Ion 
to another. 
A penny 
post was 
established 
for this 
purpose by 
a private 
citizen. 


• London Gazette. Sept. 14, 1685. 
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The net 
revenue of 
the Post 
Office grew 
in Charles 
11*8 reign 
from 

£20,000 to 
£50.000. 


frey’s death, and by the discovery of 
Colemcin*s papers, was then at the height. 
A cry was therefore raised that the penny 
post was a Popish contrivance. The great 
Doctor Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted 
a suspicion that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, 
if examined, would be found full of 
treason.* The utility of the enterprise was, 
however, so great and obvious that all 
opposition proved fruitless. As soon as 
it became clear that the speculation would 
be lucrative, the Duke of York complained 
of it as an infraction of his monopoly, and 
the courts of law decided in his favour.f 

118. The revenue of the Post Office 
was from the first constantly increasing. 
In the year of the Restoration a committee 
of the House of Commons, after strict 
inquiry, had estimated the net receipt at 
about twenty thousand pounds. At the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
the net receipt was little short of fifty 
thousand pounds; and this was then 


• Smith’s Current Intelligence. March 30, and April 
3. 1680. 

t Anglise Metropolis. 1690. 
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thought a stupendous sum. The grossi 
receipt was about seventy thousand 
pounds. The charge for conveying a 
single letter was twopence for eighty 
miles, and threepence for a longer dis¬ 
tance. The postage increased in propor¬ 
tion to the weight of the packet.* At 
present a single letter is carried to the 
extremity of Scotland or of Irelwd for a 
penny; and the monopoly of post horses 
has long ceased to exist. Yet the gross 
annual receipts of the department amount 
to more than eighteen hundred thousand 
pounds, and the net receipts to more than 
seven hundred thousand pounds. It is, 
therefore, scarcely possible to doubt that 
the number of letters now conveyed by 
mail is seventy times the number which 
was so conveyed at the time of the acces¬ 
sion of James the Second. t 

Newspapers and Newsletters. 

119 . No pent of the load which the No daily 
old mails carried out was more important 
than the newsletters. In 1685 nothing The law 

__ did not 

* Commons* Journals, Sept. 4, 1660, March 1, 168 | 

Chaxnberlayne, 1684. Davenant on the Public Revenue, 

Discourse IV. 
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like the London daily paper of our time 
existed, or could exist. Neither the 
news. necessary capital nor the necessary skill 

was to be found. Freedom too was 
wanting, a want as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill. The press was not* 
indeed at that moment under a general 
censorship. The licensing act, which 
had been passed soon after the Restora¬ 
tion, had expired in 1679. Any person 
might therefore print, at his own risk, a 
history, a sermon, or a poem, without the 
previous approbation of any public 
officer; but the Judges were unanimously 
of opinion that this liberty did not extend 
to Gazettes, and that, by the common 
law of England, no man, not authorised 
by the crown, had a right to publish poli¬ 
tical news,* While the Whig peurty was 
still formidable, the government thought 
it expedient occasionally to connive at the 
violation of this rule. During the great 
battle of the Exclusion Bill, many news¬ 
papers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestant Intelligence, the Current 
Intelligence, the Domestic Intelligence, 


* London Gazette, May 5 and 17, 1680. 
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the True News, the London Mercury.* 

None of these was published oftener than appeared on 

. 1 XT 1 1 • • Mondays 

twice a week. iNone exceeded in size a and 

. 1 11 1 r ’-m • r Thursdays. 

Single small lear. Ihe quantity or matter 
which one of them contained in a year 
was not more than is often found in two 
numbers of the Times. After the defeat 
of the Whigs it was no longer necessary 
for the King to be sparing in the use of 
that which all his Judges had pronounced 
to be his undoubted prerogative. At the 
close of his reign no newspaper was 
suflFered to appear without his allowance: 
and his allowance was given exclusively 
to the London Gazette. The London 
Gazette came out only on Mondays and 
Thursdays. The contents generally were 
a royal proclamation, two or three Tory 
addresses, notices of two or three promo¬ 
tions, an account of a skirmish between 
the imperial troops and the janissaries on 
the Danube, a description of a highway¬ 
man, an announcement of a grand cock¬ 
fight between two persons of honour, and 
an advertisement offering a reward for a 

* There is a very curious, and, I should think, unique 
collection of these papers in the British Museum. 
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The co£Fee 
houses 
served as 
neMTspapers 
in London. 


Strayed do^. The whole made up two 
pages of moderate size. Whatever was 
communicated respecting matters of the 
highest moment was communicated in the 
most meagre and formal style. Some¬ 
times, indeed, when the government was 
disposed to gratify the public curiosity 
respecting an important transaction, a 
broadside was put forth giving fuller 
details than could be found in the Gazette : 
but neither the Gazette nor any supple¬ 
mentary broadside printed by authority 
ever contained any intelligence which it 
did not suit the purposes of the court to 
publish. The most important parliamen¬ 
tary debates, the most important state 
trials,^ recorded in our history, were passed 
over in profound silence.^ In the capital 
the coffee houses supplied in some 
measure the place of a journal. Thither 
the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians 
of old flocked to the market place, to hear 
whether there was any news. There men 
might learn how brutally a Whig had been 


* For example, there is not a wotd in the Gazette 
about the important parliamentary proceedings of 
November 1685, or about the trial and acquittal of the 
seven Bishops. 
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treated the day betore in Westminster 
Hall, what horrible accounts the letters 

depended 

from Edinburgh gave of the torturing of 


Covenanters, how grossly the Navy Board 
had cheated the crown in the victualling 
of the fleet, and what grave charges the 
Lord Privy Seal had brought against the 
Treasury in the matter of the hearth 
money. But people who lived at a dis¬ 
tance from the great theatre of political 
contention could be kept regularly in¬ 
formed of what was passing there only by 
means of newsletters. To prepare such 
letters became a calling in London, as it 
now is among the natives of India. The 
newswriter rambled from coffee room to 
coffee room, collecting reports, squeezed 
himself into the Sessions House at the Old 
Bailey if there was an interesting trial, 
nay, perhaps obtained admission to the 
gallery of Whitehall, and noticed how the 
King euid Ouke looked. In this way he 
gathered materials for weekly epistle 
destined to enlighten some county town or 
some bench of rustic magistrates. Such 
were the sorirces from which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the largest provincial cities, and 
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the great |>ody of the gentry and clergy, 
learned almost all that they knew of the 
history of their own time. We must 
suppose that at Cambridge there were as 
many persons curious to know what was 
passing in the world as at almost any place 
in the kingdom, out of London. Yet at 
Cambridge, during a great part of the 
reign of Charles the Second, the Doctors 
of Laws and the Masters of Arts had no 
regular supply of news except through the 
London Gazette. At length the services 
of one of the collectors of intelligence in 
the capital were employed. That was a 
memorable day on which the first news¬ 
letter from London was laid on the table 
of the only coffee room in Cambridge.*** 
At the seat of a man of fortune in the 
country the newsletter was impatiently 
expected. Within a week after it had 
arrived it had been thumbed by twenty 
families. It furnished the neighbouring 
squires with matter for talk over their 
October, and the neighbouring rectors with 
topics for sharp sermons against Whig- 


* Roger North’s Life of Dr. John North. On the 
subject of newsletters, see ^e Examen, 133. 
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gery or Popery. Many of these curious 
journals might doubtless still be detected 
by a diligent search in the archives of old 
families. Some are to be found in our 
public libraries: and one series, which is 
not the least valuable part of the literary 
treasures collected by Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, will be occasionally quoted in the 
course of this work.* 

120. It is scarcely necessary to say There was 
that there were then no provincial news- no^prhu^ng 
papers. Indeed, except in the capital and 

capital 
and the 

a printer in the kingdom. TTie only press Universities. 
in England north of Trent appears to have 
been at York.f 

* I take this opportunity of expressing my warm 
gratitude to the family of my dear and honoured friend 
Sir J ames Mackintosh for confiding to me the materials 
collected by him at a time when he meditated a work 
similar to that which 1 have undertaken. 1 have never 
seen, and I do not believe that there anywhere exists, 
within the same compass, so noble a collection of extracts 
from public and private archives. The judgment with 
which Sir James, in great masses of the rudest ore of 
history, selected what was valuable, and rejected what 
was worthless, can be fully appreciated only by one who 
has toiled after him in the same mine. 

t Life of Thomas Gent. A complete list of all 
printing houses in 1724 will be found in Nichol8*s 
Literary Anecdotes of the eighteenth century. There had 


at the two Universities, there was scarcely 
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The Observator. 


The London 121 . It was not only by means of the 
published London Gazette that the government 
^StKout^ny undertook to furnish political instruction 


comment. 

The 

Observator 

published 

comment 

without 


to the people. That journal contained a 
scanty supply of news without comment. 
Another journah published under the 


news. patronage of the court, consisted of com- 

It was a , 

violent^orj ment without news. This paper, called 
by Roger the Observator, was edited by an old Tory 
Lestrange. pampJileteeT named Roger Lestrange. 


Lestrange was by no means deficient in 


readiness and shrewdness; and his diction, 


though coarse, and disfigured by a mean 
and flippant jargon which then passed for 
wit in the green room and the tavern, was 
not without keenness and vigour. But his 
nature, at once ferocious and ignoble, 
showed itself in every line that he penned. 
When the first Observators appeared there 
was some excuse for his acrimony. For 
the Whigs were then powerful; and he 
had to contend against numerous adver- 


then been a great increase within a few years in the * 
number of presses; and yet there were thirty-f our 
counties in which there was no printer, one of those 
counties being Lancashire. 
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saries, whose unscrupulous violence might 
seem to justify unsparing retaliation. But 
in 1685 all opposition had been crushed. 
A generous spirit would have disdained 
to insult a party which could not reply, 
and to aggravate the misery of prisoners, 
of exiles, of bereaved families : but from 
the malice of Lestrange the grave was no 
hiding place, and the house of mourn-' 
ing no sanctuary. In the last month 
of the reig^ of Charles the Second, 
William Jenkyn, an aged dissent¬ 
ing pastor of great note, who had been 
cruelly persecuted for no crime but that 
of worshipping God according to the 
fashion generally followed throughout 
Protestant Europe, died of hardships and 
privations in Newgate. The outbreak of 
popular sympathy could not be repressed. 
The corpse was followed to the grave by 
a trEiin of a hundred and fifty coaches. 
Even courtiers looked sad. Even the 
unthinking King showed some signs of 
concern. Lestrange alone set up a howl 
of savage exultation, laughed at the weak 
compassion of the Trimmers, proclaimed 
that the blasphemous old impostor had 
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Newspapers 
and news¬ 
letters 
constituted 
the only 
literature 
available to 
the country 
gentlemen 
and clergy. 


met with a most righteous punishment, 
and vowed to wage war, not only to the 
death, but after death, with all the mock 
saints and martyrs.* Such was the spirit 
of the paper which was at this time the 
oracle of the Tory party, and especially 
of the parochial clergy. 

Scarcity of books in country places. 

122. Literature which could be car¬ 
ried by the post bag then formed the 
greater part of the intellectual nutriment 
ruminated by the country divines and 
country justices. The difficulty and 
expense of conveying large packets from 
place to place was so great, that an exten¬ 
sive work was longer in making its way 
from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or 
Lancashire than it now is in reaching 
Kentucky. How scantily a rural parson¬ 
age was then furnished, even with books 
the most necessary to a theologian, has 
already been remarked. The houses of 
the gentry were not more plentifully sup¬ 
plied. Few knights of the shire had 

* Observator, Jan. 29 and 31, 1685. Calamy's Life 
of Baxter. Non-conformiat Memorial. 
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libraries so good as may now perpetually 
be found in a servants* hall, or in the back 
parlour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among his neighbours for a great 
scholar, if Hudibras and Baker’s Chroni¬ 
cle, Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, lay in his hall 
window among the fishing rods and fowl¬ 
ing pieces. No circulating library, no 
book society, then existed even in the 
capital: but in the capital those students 
who could not afford to purchase largely 
had a resource. The shops of the great 
booksellers, near Saint Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, were crowded every day and all day 
long with readers; and a known customer 
was often permitted to carry a volume 
home. In the country there was no such 
accommodation; and every man was 
under the necessity of buying whatever he 
wished to read.* 


Country 
gentlemen 
had very 
few books 
in their 
libraries 
and no 
circulating 
libraries 
existed even 
in the 
capital. 


• Cotton seems, from his Angler, to have found 
room for his whole library in his hall window; and 
Cotton was a man of letters. Even when Franklin first 
visited London in 1724, circulating libraries were un¬ 
known there. The crowd at the booksellers’ shops in 
Little Britain is mentioned by Roger North in his life 
^ of his brother John. 

14 
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Female education. 


Female 
education 
was sadly 
neglected 
and even 
ladies of 
good 
families 
could not 
write a 
single line 
in correct 
English. 


123. As to the lady of the manor Etnd 
her daughters, their literary stores 
generally consisted of a prayer book and 
a receipt book. Byt in truth they lost 
little by living in rural seclusion. For, 
even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest faci¬ 
lities for mental improvement, the English 
women of that generation were decidedly 
worse educated than they have been at 
any other time since the revival of learn¬ 
ing. At an earlier period they had 
studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. 
In the present day they seldom bestow 
much attention on the dead languages; 
but they are familiar with the tongue of 
Pascal and Moliere, with the tongue of 
Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of 
Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any 
purer or more graceful English than that 
which accomplished women now speak 
and write. But, during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, the culture of the 
female mind seems to have been almost 
entirely neglected. If a damsel had the 
least smattering ^ of literature she was 
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regarded as a prodigy. Ladies highly 
bom, highly bred, and naturally quick 
witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother tongue without solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a charity girl 
would now be ashamed to commit. 


124. The explanation may easily be The 

I I. , , licentious 

round. iLxtravagant licentiousness, the manners 
natural effect of extravagant austerity, was resulted^n 
now the mode: and licentiousness had and 
produced its ordinary effect, the moral and ITJ^id^S^n 
intellectual degradation of women, “I women. 

their personal beauty, it was the fashion 
to pay rude and impudent homage. But 
the admiration and desire which they 
inspired were seldom mingled with respect, 
with affection, or with any chivalrous 
sentiment. The qualities which fit them 
to be companions, advisers, confidential 
friends, rather repelled than attracted the 


* One instance will suffice. Queen Mary had good 
natural abilities, had been educated by a Bishop, was 
fond of history and poetry, and was regarded by very 
eminent men as a superior woman. There is, in the 
library at the Hague, a superb English Bible which was 
delivered to her when she was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. In the title page are these words in her own 
hand, "This book was s^ven the King and I, at our 
crownation, Marie R." 
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libertines of Whitehall. In that court a 
maid of honour, who dressed in such a 
manner as to do full justice to a white 
bosom, who ogled significantly, who- 
danced voluptuously, who excelled in pert 
repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with Lords of the Bedchamber and Cap¬ 
tains of the Ouards, to sing sly verses with 
sly expression, or to put on a page’s dress 
for a frolic, was more likely to be followed 
and admired, more likely to be honoured 
with royal attentions, more likely to win 
a rich and noble husband than Jane Grey 
or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. 
In such circumstances the standard of 
female attainments was necessarily low; 
and it was more dangerous to be above^ 
that standard than to be beneath it. 
Extreme ignorance and frivolity were 
thought less unbecoming in a lady than 
the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the- 
too celebrated women whose faces we still 
admire on the walls of Hampton Court, 
few indeed were in the habit of reading 
anything more valuable than acrostics, 
lampoons, and translations of the Clelia 
and the Grand Cyrus. 
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Literary attainments of gentlemen. 

125. The literary acquirements, even Greek 
of the accomplished gentlemen of that did not 

. II I flourisK in 

generation, seem to have been somewhat that age 
^ &nd few 

less solid and profound them at an earlier clergymen 

1 . * 1/^11 • i could read 

or a later period. Lireek learning, at the gospel 
least, did not flourish among us in the UJi^nal. 
days of Charles the Second, as it had 
flourished before the civil war, or as it 
again flourished long after the Revolution. 

There were undoubtedly scholars to whom 
the whole Greek literature, from Homer 
to Photius, was familiar: but such 
scholars were to be found almost exclu¬ 
sively among the clergy resident at the 
Universities, and even at the Universities 
were few, and were not fully appreciated. 

At Cambridge it was not thought by any 
means necessary that a divine should be 
able to read the Gospels in the original.* 

Nor was the standard at Oxford higher. 

When, in the reign of William the Third, 

Christ Church rose up as one man to 


* Roger North tells us that his brother John, who 
was Greek professor at Cambridge,' complained bitterly 
of the general neglect of the Greek tongue among the 
academical clergy. 
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defend the genuineness of the Epistles of 
Phalaris, that great college, then con¬ 
sidered as the first seat of philology in the 
kingdom, could not muster such a stock 
of Attic learning as is now possessed by 
several youths at every great public school. 
It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the Universities, 
was not much studied by men of the 
world. In a former age the poetry and 
eloquence of Greece had been the delight 
of Raleigh and Falkland. In a later age 
the poetry and eloquence of Greece were 
the delight of Pitt and Fox, of Windham 
and Grenville. But during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century there was in 
England scarcely one eminent statesman 
who could read with enjoyment a page of 
Sophocles or Plato. 

126. Good Latin scholars were 
numerous. The language of Rome, in¬ 
deed, had not altogether lost its imperial 
character, and was still, in many parts of 
Europe, almost indispensable to a travel¬ 
ler or a negotiator. To speak it v/ell was 
therefore a much more common accom¬ 
plishment than in our time; and neither 
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Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, 
on a great occasion, could lay at the foot 
of the throne happy imitations of the 
verses in which Virgil and Ovid had cele¬ 
brated the greatness of Augustus. 

Influence of French literature. 

127. Yet even the Latin was giving French 

. 1 r' • 1 

way to a younger rival, r ranee united at replacing 

I a * I* Lfttm &9 

that time almost every species or ascen-- the language 
dency. Her military glory was at the able society 
height. She had vanquished mighty a?plomacy 
coalitions. She had dictated treaties. She 
had subjugated great cities and provinces. 

She had forced the Castilian pride to yield 
her the precedence. She had summoned 
Italian princes to prostrate themselves at 
her footstool. Her authority was supreme 
in all matters of good breeding, from a 
duel to a minuet. She determined how a 
gentleman's coat must be cut, how long 
his peruke must be, whether his heels 
must be high or low, and whether the 
lace on his hat must be broad or narrow. 

In literature she gave law to the world. 

The fame of her great writers hlled 
Europe. No other country could produce 
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Acquain¬ 
tance with 
French was 
regarded as 
a mark of 
good breed¬ 
ing and 
culture. 


a tragic poet equal to Racine, a comic poet 
equal to Moliere, a trifler so agreeable as 
La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful as 
Bossuet. The literary glory of Italy and 
of Spain had set; that of Germany had not 
yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of 
the eminent men who adorned Paris shone 
forth with a splendour which was set off 
to full advantage by contrast. France, 
indeed, had at that time an empire over 
mankind, such as even the Roman Repub¬ 
lic never attained. For, when Rome was 
politically dominant, she was in arts and 
letters the humble pupil of Greece. 
France had, over the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, at once the ascendency which Rome 
had over Greece, and the ascendency 
which Greece had over Rome. French 
was fast becoming the universal language, 
the language of fashionable society, the 
language of diplomacy. At several courts 
princes and nobles spoke it more 
accurately and politely than their mother 
tongue. In our island there was less of 
this servility than on the Continent. 
Neither our good nor our bad qualities 
were those of imitators. Yet even here 
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homage was paid, awkwardly indeed and 
sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our 
neighbours. The melodious Tuscan, so 
familiar to the gallants and ladies of the 
court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. 
A gentleman who quoted Horace or 
Terence was considered in good company 
as a pompous pedant. But to garnish his 
conversation with scraps of French was the 
best proof which he could give of his parts 
and attainments.* New canons of criti¬ 
cism, new models of style came into 
fashion. The quaint ingenuity which had 
deformed the verses of Donne, and had 
been a blemish on those of Cowley, dis¬ 
appeared from our poetry. Our prose 
became less majestic, less artfully in¬ 
volved, less variously musical than that of 
an earlier age, but more lucid, more easy, 
and better fitted for controversy and narra¬ 
tive. In these changes it is impossible not 
to recognise the influence of French pre¬ 
cept and of French example. Great 

* Butler, in a satire of great asperity, says, 

“For, though to smatter words of Greek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted, and vainglorious, 

To smatter French is meritorious.” 


English 

prose under 

the influence 

of French 

became 

lucid 

and 

easy. 
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masters of our language, in their most 
dignified compositions, affected to use 
French words, when English words, quite 
as expressive and melodious, were at 
hand :* and from France was imported 
the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic which, in 
our soil, drooped, and speedily died. 
Immorality of the polite literature of England. 


The 

immoral 
tone of the 
lighter 
literature 
of the age 
was a blot 
on the 
national 
character 
of the 
English 
people. 


128. It would have been well if our 
writers had also copied the decorum which 
their great French contemporaries, with 
few exceptions, preserved; for the pro¬ 
fligacy of the English plays, satires, songs, 
and novels of that age is a deep blot on 
our national fame. The evil may easily 
be traced to its source. The wits and the 


Puritans had never been on friendly 
terms. There was no sympathy between 
the two classes. They looked on the 
whole system of human life from different 
points and in different lights. The 
earnest of each was the jest of the other. 


• The most offensive instance which 1 remember is 
in a poem on the coronation of Charles the Second by 
Dry den, who certainly could not plead poverty as an 
excuse for borrowing words from any foreign tongue :— 
“Hither in summer evenings you repair 
To taste the fraicheur of the cooler air." 
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The pleasures of each were the torments 
of the other. To the stem precisian even 
the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a 
crime. To light and festive natures the 
solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. From the 
Reformation to the civil war, almost every 
writer, gifted with a fine sense of the 
ludicrous, had taken some opportunity 
of assailing the straighthaired, snuffling, 
whining saints, who christened their 
children out of the Book of Nehemiah, 
who groaned in spirit at the sight of Jack 
in the Green, and who thought it impious 
to taste plum porridge on Christmas day. 
At length a time came when the laughers 
began to look grave in their turn. The 
rigid, ungainly zealots, after having fur¬ 
nished much good sport during two genera¬ 
tions, rose up in arms, conquered, ruled, 
and, grimly smiling, trod down under 
their feet the whole crowd of mockers. 
The wounds inflicted by gay and petulant 
malice were retaliated with the gloomy 
and implacable malice peculiar to bigots 
who mistake their own rancour for virtue. 
The theatres were closed. The players 
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The Puritans 
had op¬ 
pressed the 
wits and 
after their 
fall from 
power the 
wits gave 
no quarter 
to their old 
Puritan 
enemies. 


were flogged. The press was put under 
the guardianship of austere licensers. The 
Muses were banished from their own 
favourite haunts, Cambridge and Oxford. 
Cowley, Crashaw, and Cleveland were 
ejected from their fellowships. The young 
candidate for academical honours was no 
longer required to write Ovidian epistles 
or Virgilian pastorals, but was strictly 
interrogated by a synod of lowering 
Supralapsarians as to the day and hour 
when he experienced the new birth. Such 
a system was of course fruitful of hypo¬ 
crites. Under sober clothing and undei^ 
visages composed to the expression of 
austerity lay hid during several years the 
intense desire of license and of revenge. 
At length that desire was gratified. The 
Restoration emancipated thousands of 
minds from a yoke which had become in¬ 
supportable. The old fight recom¬ 
menced, but with an animosity altogether 
new. It was now not a sportive combat, 
but a war to the death. The Roundhead 
had no better quarter to expect from 
those whom he had persecuted than a 
cruel slavedriver can expect from insurgent 
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slaves still bearing the marks of his collars 
and his scourges. 


129, The war between wit and Jetw^n the 
tanism soon became a war between wit J^eVurftana 
and morality. The hostility excited by 
a grotesque caricature of virtue did not 


spare virtue herself. Whatever the cant- 
ing Roundhead had regarded with rever- 
ence was insulted. Whatever he had took 

pleasure in 

proscribed was favoured. Because lie had ridiculing 
been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples holiness 

1 . 1 I . • n 1 themselves. 

were treated with derision, because he 


had covered his failings with the mask of 
^devotion, men were encouraged to obtrude 
with Cynic impudence all their most scan¬ 
dalous vices on the public eye. Because 
he had punished illicit love with barbarous 
severity, virgin purity and conjugal 
fidelity were to be made a jest. To that 
sanctimonious jargon which was his 
Shibboleth, was opposed another jargon 
not less absurd and much more odious. 


As he never opened his mouth except in 
scriptural phrase, the new breed of wits 
and fine gentlemen never opened their 
mouths without uttering ribaldry of which 
a porter would now be ashamed, and 
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without calling on their Maker to curse 
them, sink them, confound them, blast 
them, and damn them. 


The 

shameless 
immorality 
of the 
writings of 
eome of 
the poets 
of the age 
carried its 
own 

remedy; 


130. It is not strange, therefore, that 
our polite literature, when it revived with 
the revival of the old civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal polity, should have been profoundly 
immoral. A few eminent men, who be¬ 
longed to an earlier and better age, were 
exempt from the general contagion. The 
verse of Waller still breathed the senti¬ 
ments which had animated a more 
chivalrous generation. Cowley, distin¬ 
guished as a loyalist and as a man o^ 
letters, raised his voice courageously 
against the immorality which disgraced 
both letters and loyalty, A mightier poet, 
tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, 
obloquy and blindness, meditated, un¬ 
disturbed by the obscene tumult which 
raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and so holy that it would not have mis¬ 
become the lips of those ethereal Virtues 
whom he saw, with that inner eye which 
no calamity could darken, flinging down 
on the jasper pavement their crowns of 
amaranth and gold. The vigorous and 
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fertile genius of Butler, if it did not alto¬ 
gether escape the prevailing infection, took 
the disease in a mild form. But these 
were men whose minds had been trained 
in a world which had passed away. They 
gave place in no long time to a younger 
generation of wits; and of that generation, 
from Dry den down to Durfey, the 
common characteristic was hardhearted, 
shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at 
once inelegant and inhuman. The in¬ 
fluence of these writers was doubtless the public 
noxious, yet less noxious than it would SckloiT * 
liave been had they been less depraved. 

The poison which they administered was 
so strong that it was, in no long time, 
rejected with nausea. None of them 
understood the dangerous art of associat¬ 
ing images of unlawful pleasure with all 
that is endearing and ennobling. None 
of them was aware that a certain decorum 
is essential even to voluptuousness, that 
drapery may be more alluring than 
exposure, and that the imagination may 
be far more powerfully moved by delicate 
hints which impel it to exert itself than by 
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The most 
immoral and 
offensive 
writings 
were the 
dramas of 
the period 
The 

immorality 
prevailing 
in the 

theatre-house 

drove away 

sober-minded 
people; and 
the artists 
(actors and 
actresses) 
ministered 
to the 
corrupt 
tastes 
of the 
spectators. 


gross descriptions which it takes in 
passively. 

131. The spirit of the Antipuritan 
reaction pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles the 
Second. But the very quintessence of 
that spirit will be found in the comic 
drama. The playhouses, shut by the 
meddling fanatic in the day of his power, 
were again crowded. To their old attrac¬ 
tions new and more powerful attractions 
had been added. Scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, such as would now be thought 
mean or absurd, but such as would have 
been esteemed incredibly magnificent by 
those who, early in the seventeenth 
century, sat on the filthy benches of the 
Hope, or under the thatched roof of the 
Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
The fascination of sex was called in to aid 


the fascination of art: and the young 
spectator saw, with emotions unknown to 
the contemporaries of Shakespeare and 
Jonson, tender and sprightly heroines per¬ 
sonated by lovely women. From the day 
on which the theatres were reopened they 
became seminaries of vice; and the evil 
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propagated itself. The profligacy of the 
representations seton drove away ^ober 
people. The frivolous and dissolute who 
remained required every year stronger 
and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists 
corrupted the spectators, and the spectators 
the artists, till the turpitude of the drama 
became such as must astonish all who are 
not aware that extreme relaxation is the 
natural effect of extreme restraint, and that 
an age of hypocrisy is, in the regular 
course of things, followed by an age of 
impudence. 

132. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the times than the care with which the immoral) 
poets contrived to put all their loosest put into the 
verses into the mouths of women. The women 
compositions in which the greatest license ^®*^*’^®*®**1' 
was taken were the epilogues. They were 
almost always recited by favourite 
actresses; and nothing charmed the de¬ 
praved audience so much as to hear lines 
grossly indecent repeated by a beautiful 
girl, who was supposed to have not yet 
lost her innocence.* 


* Jeremy Collier has censured this odious practice 
with his usual force and keenness. 

15 
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The 

dramas were 
often in¬ 
debted for 
their plots 
to English 
and to 
foreign 
sources. 

The origi¬ 
nals suffered 
moral 

degradation 
in the 

hands of the 
borrowers. 


133. Our theatre was indebted in that 
age* for many plots *and characters to 
Spain, to France, and to the old English 
masters: but whatever our dramatists 
touched they tainted. In their imitations 
the houses of Calderon’s stately and high- 
spirited Castilian gentlemen became sties 
of vice, Shakespeare’s Viola a procuress, 
Moliere’s Misanthrope a ravisher, Moliere’s 
Agnes an adulteress. Nothing could be so 
pure or so heroic but that it became foul 
and ignoble by transfusion through those 
foul and ignoble minds. 


The 

drama was 
the roost 
profitable 
branch of 
polite 
literature 
in those 
times. 


134. Such was the state of the drama; 
and the drama was the department of polite 
literature in which a poet had the best 
chance of obtaining a subsistence by his 
pen. The sale of books was so small that 
a man of the greatest name could expect 
only a pittance for the copyright of the best 
performance. There cannot be a stronger 
instance than the fate of Dryden’s last 
production, the Fables. That volume was 
published when he was universally ad¬ 
mitted to be the chief of living English 
poets. It contains about twelve thousand 
lines. The versification is admirable; the 
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narratives and descriptions full of life. To 
this day Palamon and Arcite, Cymon and 
Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria, are the 
delight both of critics and of schoolboys. 
The collection includes Alexander’s Feast, 
the noblest ode in our language. For the 
copyright Dry den received two hundred 
and fifty pounds, less than in our days 
has sometimes been paid for two articles 
in a review.* * * § Nor does the bargain seem 
to have been a hard one. For the book 
went off slowly; and the second edition 
was not required until the author had been 
ten years in his grave. By writing for the 
theatre it was possible to earn a much 
larger sum with much less trouble. 
Southern made seven hundred pounds by 
one play.^ Otway was raised from 
beggary to temporary affluence by the 
success of his Don Carlos.J Shadwell 
cleared a hundred and thirty pounds by a 
single representation of the Squire of 
Alsatia.§ The consequence was that every 


* The contract will be found in Sir ^^alter Scott's 
edition of Dry den. 

t See the Life of Southern, by Shiels. 

See Rochester's Trial of the Poets. 

§ Some Account of the Enfiflish Stage. 
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man who had to live by his wit wrote 
plays, whether he had any internal voca¬ 
tion to write plays or not. It was thus with 
Dry den. As a satirist he has rivalled 
Juvenal. As a didactic poet he perhaps 
might, with care and meditation, have 
rivalled Lucretius. Of lyric poets he is, if 
not the most sublime, the most brilliant 
and spirit-stirring. But nature, profuse to 
him of many rare gifts, had denied him 
the dramatic faculty. Nevertheless all the 
energies, of his best years were wasted on 
dramatic composition. He had too much 
judgment not to be aware that in the power 
of exhibiting character by means of 
dialogue he was deficient. That deficiency 
he did his best to conceal, sometimes by 
surprising and amusing incidents, some¬ 
times by stately declamation, sometimes by 
harmonious numbers, sometimes by ribal¬ 
dry but too well suited to the taste of a 
profane and licentious pit. Yet he never 
obtained any theatrical success equal to 
that which rewarded the exertions of some 
men far inferior to him in general powers. 
He thought himself fortunate if he cleared 
a hundred guineas by a play; a scanty 
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remuneration, yet apparently larger than 
he could have earned in any other way by 
the same quantity of labour.* 

135. The recompense which the wits 
of that age could obtain from the public was 
so small, that they were under the necessity 
of eking out their incomes by lev 3 dng con¬ 
tributions on the great. Every rich and 
goodnatured lord was pestered by authors 
with a mendicancy so importunate, and a 
flattery so abject, as may in our time seem 
incredible. The patron to whom a work 
was inscribed was expected to reward the 
writer with a purse of gold. The fee paid 
for the dedication of a book was often 
much larger than the sum which any pub¬ 
lisher would give for the copyright. Books 
were therefore frequently printed merely 
that they might be dedicated. This traffic 
in praise produced the effect which might 
have been expected. Adulation pushed 
to the verge, sometimes of nonsense, and 
sometimes of impiety, was not thought to 
disgrace a poet. Independence, veracity, 
self-respect, were things not required by 
the world from him. In truth, he was in 


The sale 
of books 
being 
small, 
authors 
could not 
expect 
more than 
miserable 
sums for 
their works. 


Authors 
dedicated 
their works 
to rich 
Lords for 
the sake of 
pecuniary 
rewards. 
This 

practice had 
a very 
demoxalis* 
ing effcxrt 
on the 
literary 
men. 


* Life of Southern, by Shiels. 



The wits 
of the age 
were 
bigoted 
Tories and 
betrayed 
in their 
works a 
violent 
hatred 
against th^ 
Whigs, their 
political 
•opponents. 
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morals something between a pandar and a 
beggar. 

136. To the other vices which de¬ 
graded the literary chaoracter was added, 
towards the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second, the most savage intemperance 
of party spirit. The wits, as a class, had 
been impelled by their old hatred of Puri¬ 
tanism to take the side of the court, and 
had been found useful allies. Dry den, in 
particular, had done good service to the 
government. His Absalom and Achito- 
phel, the greatest satire of modern times, 
had amazed the town, had made its way 
with unprecedented rapidity even into rural 
districts, and had, wherever it appeared, 
bitterly annoyed the Exclusionists, and 
raised the courage of the Tories. But we 
must not, in the admiration which we 
naturally feel for noble diction and versi¬ 
fication, forget the great distinctions of 
good and evil. The spirit by which Dryden 
and several of his compeers were at this 
time animated against the Whigs deserves 
to be called fiendish. The servile Judges 
and Sheriffs of those evil days could not 
shed blood so fast as the poets cried out 
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for it. Calls for more victims, hideous 
jests on hanging, bitter taunts on those 
who, having stood by the King in the hour 
of danger, now advised him to deal merci¬ 
fully and generously by his vanquished 
enemies, were publicly recited on the stage, 
and, that nothing might be wanting to the 
guilt and the shame, were recited by 
women, who, having long been taught to 
discard all modesty, were now taught to 
discard all compassion."^ 

State of Science in England. 

137. It is a remarkable fact that, The study 
while the lighter literature of England was «ctive*d a 
thus becoming a nuisance and a national pe^usXring 
disgrace, the English genius was effecting 
in science a revolution which will, to the 
end of time, be reckoned among the 
highest achievements of the human in¬ 
tellect. Bacon had sown the good seed in 
a sluggish soil and an ungenial season. He 
had not expected an early crop, and in his 
last testament had solemnly bequeathed his 

* If any reader thinks my expressions too severe, I 
would advise him to read Dryden's Epilogue to the Duke 
of Guise, and to observe that it was spoken by a woipan. 
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fame to the next age. During a whole 
generation his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been 
slowly ripening in a few well constituted 
minds. While factions were struggling for 
dominion over each other, a small body of 
sages had turned away with benevolent 
disdain from the conflict, and had devoted 
themselves to the nobler work of extend¬ 
ing the dominion of man over matter. As 
soon as tranquillity was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. 
For the discipline through which the nation 
had passed had brought the public mind 
to a temper well fitted for the reception of 
the Verulamian doctrine. The civil 
troubles had stimulated the faculties of the 
educated classes, and had called forth a 
restless activity and an insatiable curiosity, 
such as had not before been known among 
us. Yet the effect of those troubles was 
that schemes of political and religious 
reform were generally regarded with sus¬ 
picion and contempt. During twenty years 
the chief employment of busy ^lnd in¬ 
genious men had been to frame constitu¬ 
tions with first magistrates, without first 
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magistrates, with hereditary senates, with 
senates appointed by lot, with annual 
senates, with perpetual senates. In these 
plans nothing was omitted. All the detail, 
all the nomenclature, all the ceremonial of 
the imaginary government was fully set 
forth, Polemarchs and Phylarchs, Tribes 
and Galaxies, the Lord Archon and the 
Lord Strategus. Which ballot boxes were 
to be green and which red, which balls 
were to be of gold and which of silver, 
which magistrates were to wear hats and 
which black velvet caps with peaks, how 
the mace was to be carried and when the 
heralds were to uncover, these, and a 
hundred more such trifles, were gravely 
considered and arranged by men of no 
common capacity and learning.* But the 
time for these visions had gone by; and, if 
any steadfast republican still continued to 
amuse himself with them, fear of public 
derision and of a criminal information 
generally induced him to keep his fancies 
to himself. It was now unpopular and 
unsafe to mutter a word against the funda¬ 
mental laws of the monarchy : but daring 


* See particularly Harrington's Oceana. 
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The Royal 
Society 
was founct- 
ed in 1660 . 


and ingenious men might indemnify them- 
. selves by treating with disdain what had 
lately been considered as the fundamental 
laws of nature. The torrent which had 
been dammed up in one channel rushed 
violently into another. The revolutionary 
spirit, ceasing to operate in politics, began 
to exert itself with unprecedented vigour 
and hardihood in every department of 
physics. The year 1660 , the era of the 
restoration of the old constitution, is also 
the era from which dates the ascendency 
of the new philosophy. In that year the 
Royal Society, destined to be a chief agent 
in a long series of glorious and salutary 
reforms, began to exist.* In a few months 
experimental science became all the mode. 
The transfusion of blood, the ponderation 
of air, the fixation of mercury, succeeded 
to that place in the public mind which had 
been lately occupied by the controversies 
of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of 
government made way for dreams of 
wings with which men were to fly from the 
Tower to the Abbey, and of doublekeeled 
ships which were never to founder in the 


‘ See Sprat’s History of the Royal Society. 
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fiercest storm. All classes were hurried Scientific 

investiffatioi 

along by the prevailing sentiment. Cava- interested 

1* 1 o 11 1 11 men of all 

her and Roundhead, Churchman and classes and 
Puritan were for once allied. Divines, 
jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled 
the triumph of the Baconian philosophy. 

Poets sang with emulous fervour the 
approach of the golden age. Cowley, in 
lines weighty with thought and resplend¬ 
ent with wit, urged the chosen seed to take 
possession of the promised land flowing 
with milk and honey, that land which 
their great deliverer and lawgiver had 
seen, as from the summit of Pisgah, but 
had not been permitted to enter.* Dry- 
den, with more zeal than knowledge, 
joined his voice to the general acclama¬ 
tion, and foretold things which neither he 
nor anybody else understood. The Royal 
Society, he predicted, would soon lead us 
to the extreme verge of the globe, and 
there delight us with a better view of the 
moon.f Two able and aspiring prelates. 


* Cowley's Ode to the Royal Society, 
t “Then we upon the globe's last verge shall go. 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we 

shall know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry.*' 

Annus Mirabilis, 164. 
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Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, were conspicuous 
among the leaders of the movement. Its 
history was eloquently written by a 
younger divine, who was rising to high 
distinction in his profession, Thomas 
Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 
Both Chief justice Hale and Lord Keeper 
Ouildfold stole some hours from the busi¬ 
ness of their courts to write on hydrosta¬ 
tics. Indeed it was under the immediate 
directions of Guildford that the first bauro- 
meters ever exposed to sale in London 
were constructed.* Chemistry divided, 
for a time, with wine and love, with the 
stage and the gaming table, with the 
intrigues of a courtier and the intrigues of 
a demagogue, the attention of the fickle 
Buckingham. Rupert has the credit of 
having invented mezzotinto; and from him 
is named that curious bubble of glass which 
has long amused children and puzzled 
philosophers. Charles himself had a 
laboratory at Whitehall, and was far ncKjre 
active and attentive there than at the coun¬ 
cil board. It was almost necessary to the 


* NortK's Life of Guildford. 
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character of a fine gentleman to have 
something to say about airpumps and « 
telescopes; and even fine ladies, now and 
then, thought it becoming to affect a taste 
for science, went in coaches and six to 
visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke 
forth into cries of delight at finding that a 
magnet really attracted a needle, and that 
a microscope really made a fly look as 
large as a sparrow.* 


138. In this, as in every great stir of 
the human mind, there was doubtless 

’ _ important 

something which might well move a f^its in 
smile. It is the universal law that what- deportm^^nts 

. I 1 • 1 know- 

ever pursuit, whatever doctrine, becomes ledge and 
fashionable, shall lose a portion of that 
dignity which it had possessed while it 
was confined to a small but earnest 


minority, and was loved for its own sake 
alone. It is true that the follies of some 


persons who, without any real aptitude for 
science, professed a passion for it, furni¬ 
shed matter of contemptuous mirth to a 
few maligant satirists who belonged to the 
preceding generation, and were not dis- 


® Pepya’a Diary. May 30. 1667. 
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posed to unlearn the law of their youth.* 
But it is not less true that the great work of 
interpreting nature was performed by the 
English of that age as it had never before 
been performed in any age by any nation. 
The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad, a 
spirit admirably compounded of audacity 
and sobriety. There was a strong per¬ 
suasion that the whole world was full of 
secrets of high moment to the happiness 
of man, and that man had, by his Maker, 
been intrusted with the key which, rightly 
used, would give access to them. There 
was at the same time a conviction that in 
physics it was impossible to arrive at the 
knowledge of general laws except by the 
ceireful observation of particular facts. 
Deeply impressed with these great truths, 
the professors of the new philosophy 
applied themselves to their task, and, be¬ 
fore a quarter of a century had expired, 
they had given ample earnest of what has 
since been achieved. Already a reform 

* Butler was, I think, the only man of real genius 
who, between the Restoration and the Revolution, showed 
a bitter enmity to the new philosophy, as it was then 
called. See the Satire on the Royal Society and the 
Elephant in the Moon. 
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of agriculture had been commenced. New 
vegetables were cultivated. New imple¬ 
ments of husbandry were employed. New 
manures were applied to the soil.* Evelyn 
had, under the formal sanction of the 
Royal Society, given instructions to his 
countrymen in planting. I’emple, in his 
intervals of leisure, had tried many experi¬ 
ments in horticulture, and had proved that 
many delicate fruits, the natives of more 
favoured climates, might, with the help 
of art, be grown on English ground. 
Medicine, which in France was still in 
abj c bondage, and afforded an inexhaust¬ 
ible subject of just ridicule to Moliere, 
had in England become an experimental 
and progressive science, and every day 
made some new advance, in dehance of 
Hippocrates and Galen. The attention of 
speculative men had been, for the first 
time, directed to the important subject of 
sauiitary police. The great plague of 1665 
induced them to consider with care the 
defective architecture, draining, and venti- 

* The eagerness with which the agriculturists of 
that age tried experiments and introduced improvements, 
is well described by Aubrey, Natural History of Wilt¬ 
shire. 1685. 
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lation of the capital. The great fire of 
1666 afforded an opportunity for effecting 
extensive improvements. The whole 
matter was diligently examined by the 
Royal Society; and to the suggestions of 
that body must be partly attributed the 
changes which, though far short of what 
the public welfare required, yet made a 
wide difference between the new and the 
old London, and probably put a final close 
to the ravages of pestilence in our coun¬ 
try.* At the same time one of the 
founders of the society, Sir William Petty, 
created the science of political arithmetic, 
the humble but indispensable handmaid 
of. political philosophy. No kingdom of 
nature was left unexplored. To that 
period belong the chemical discoveries of 
Boyle, and the earliest botanical researches 
of Sloane. It was then that Ray made a 
new classification of birds and fishes, and 
that the attention of Woodward was first 
drawn towards fossils and shells. One 
after another phantoms which had haunted 
the world through ages of darkness fled 
before the light. Astrolbgy and alchymy 


Sprat’s History of the Royal Society. 
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became jests. Soon there was scarcely a 
county in which some of the Quorum did! 
not smile contemptuously when an old 
woman was brought before them for 
riding on broomsticks or giving cattle the 
murrain. But it was in those noblest and 
most arduous departments of knowledge 
in which induction and mathematical 
demonstration cooperate for the discovery 
of truth, that the Hnglish genius won in 
that age the most memorable triumphs. 
John W^allis placed the whole system of 
statics on a new foundation. Edmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the 
atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the sea, 
the laws of magnetism, and the course of 
the comets; nor did he shrink from toil, 
peril, and exile in the cause of science. 
While he, on the rock of Saint Helena, 
mapped the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere, our national observatory was 
rising at Greenwich; and John Flamsteed, 
the first astronomer royal, was commenc¬ 
ing that long series of observations which 
is never mentioned without respect and 
gratitude in any part of the globe. But 
the glory of these men, eminent as they 
16 
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were, is cast into the shade by the trans¬ 
cendent lustre of one immortal name. In 
Isaac Newton two kinds of intellectual 
power, which have little in common, and 
which are not often found together in a 
very high degree of vigour, but which 
nevertheless are equally necessary in the 
most sublime departments of physics, were 
united as they have never been united before 
or since. There may have been minds as 
happily constituted as his for the cultiva¬ 
tion of pure mathematical science; there 
may have been minds as happily con¬ 
stituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental : but in no other mind have 
the^ demonstrative faculty and the induc¬ 
tive faculty coexisted in such supreme 
excellence and perfect harmony. Perhaps 
in an age of Scotists and Thomists even 
his intellect might have run to waste, as 
many intellects ran to waste which were 
inferior only to his. Happily the spirit of 
the age on which his lot was cast, gave the 
right direction to his mind; and his mind 
reacted with tenfold force on the 
spirit of the age. In the year 1685 
his fame, though splendid, was only 
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^dawning; but his genius was in the meri¬ 
dian. His great work, that work which 
effected a revolution in the most important 
provinces of natural philosophy, had been 
completed, but was not yet published, and 
was just about to be submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of the Royal Society. 


State of the fine arts. 

139* It is not very easy to explain 
why the nation which was so far before 
its neighbours in science should in 
art have been far behind them all. 
Yet such was the fact. It is true that 
in architecture, an art which is half 
a science, an art in which none but 
a geometrician can excel, an art which 
has no standard of grace but what is 
directly or indirectly dependent on 
utility, an art of which the creations 
derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk, our country could boast 
of one truly great man, Christopher Wren; 
and the fire which laid London in ruins 
had given him an opportunity, unprece¬ 
dented in modern history, of displaying 


The Fine 
Arts 
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his powers. The austere beauty of the: 
AtheniEUi portico, the gloomy sublimity of 
the Gothic arcade, he was, like almost all 
his contemporaries, incapable of emulat¬ 
ing, and perhaps incapable of appreciat¬ 
ing : but no man, born on our side of the- 
Alps, has imitated with so much success- 
the magnificence of the palacelike churches, 
of Italy. Even the superb Lewis has left 
to posterity no work which can bear a 
comparison with Saint Paul's. But at 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
there was not a single English painter or 
statuary whose name is now remembered. 
This sterility is somewhat mysterious; for 
painters and statuaries were by no means 
a despised or an ill paid class. Their 
social position was at least as high as at 
present. Their gains, when compared 
with the wealth of the nation and with the 
remuneration of other descriptions of in¬ 
tellectual labour, were even larger than at 
present. Indeed the munificent patron¬ 
age which was extended to artists drew 
them to our shores in multitudes. Lely, 
who has preserved to us the rich curls, the 
full lips, and the languishing eyes of the 
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Jrail beauties celebrated by Hamilton, was 
-a Westphalian. He had died in 1680, 
.having long lived splendidly, having 
received the honour of knighthood, and 
having accumulated a good estate out of 
the fruits of his skill. His noble collec¬ 
tion of drawings and pictures was, after 
his decease, exhibited by the royal permis¬ 
sion in the Banqueting House at W^hite- 
hall, and was sold by auction for the 
almost incredible sum of twenty-six thou- 
:sand pounds, a sum which bore a greater 
proportion to the fortunes of the rich men 
>of that day than a hundred thousand 
pounds would bear to the fortunes of the 
□rich men of our time.* Lely was suc¬ 
ceeded by his countryman Godfrey 
Kneller, who was made first a knight and 
then a baronet, and who, after keeping up 
A sumptuous establishment, and after 
losing much money by unlucky specula¬ 
tions, was still able to bequeath a large 
fortune to his family. The two Van- 
develdes, natives of Holland, had. been 
tempted by English liberality to settle 


* Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting London Gazette, 
aVlay 3h 1683. North’s Life of Guildford. 
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here, and had produced for the King and! 
his nobles some of the finest sea pieces ifl 
the world. Another Dutchman, Simon 
Varelst, painted glorious sunflowers and 
tulips for prices such as had never before 
been known. Verrio, a Neapolitan,, 
covered ceilings and staircases with 
Gorgons and Muses, Nymphs and Satyrs, 
Virtues and Vices, Gods quaffing nectar, 
and laurelled princes riding in triumph. 
The income which he derived from his 
performances enabled him to keep one of 
the most expensive tables in England. 
For his pieces at W^indsor alone he- 
received seven thousand pounds, a sum 
then sufficient to make a gentleman of 
moderate wishes perfectly easy for life, a 
sum greatly exceeding all that Dryden, 
during a literary life of forty years, 
obtained from the booksellers.* Verrio’s 
chief assistant and successor, Lewis; 
La guerre, came from France. TThe two 
most celebrated sculptors of that day were 
also foreigners. Cibber, whose pathetic 
emblems of Fury and Melancholy still 


* The great prices paid to Varelst and Verrio arc? 
mentioned in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintintt. 
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adorn Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, to 
whose graceful fancy and delicate touch 
many of our palaces, colleges, and 
churches owe their finest decorations, was 
a Dutchman. Even the designs for the 
coin were made by French medallists. 
Indeed, it was not till the reign of George 
the Second that our country could glory in 
a great painter; and George the Third was 
on the throne before she had reason to be 
proud of any of her sculptors. 


State of the common people. 


140. It is time that this description of 
the England which Charles the Second 
governed should draw to a close. Yet one 
subject of the highest moment still remains 
untouched. Nothing has as yet been said 
of the great body of the people, of those 
who held the ploughs, who tended the 
oxen, who toiled at the looms of Norwich 
and squared the Portland stone for Saint 
Paul’s. Nor can very much be said. The 
most numerous class is precisely the class 
respecting which we have the most meagre 
information. In those times philan¬ 
thropists did npt yet regard it as a sacred 


Very little 
information 
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head. 

There is, 
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duty, nor had demagogues yet found it a 
lucrative trade, to expatiate on the distress 
of the labourer. History was too much 
occupied with courts and camps to spare a 
line for the hut of the peasant or for the 
garret of the mechanic. The press now 
often sends forth in a day a greater quan¬ 
tity of discussion and declamation about 
the condition of the working man than was 
published during the twenty-eight years 
which elapsed between the Restoration and 
the Revolution. But it would be a great 
error to infer from the increase of com¬ 
plaint that there has been any increase of 
misery. 


Agricultural wages. 

141. The great criterion of the state 
of the common people is the amount of 
their wages; and, as four fifths of the com¬ 
mon people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed in agriculture, it is 
especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural indus¬ 
try. On this subject we have the means 
of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact 
for our purpose. 
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142. Sir William Petty, whose mere Sir W, 

. . Petty a 

assertion carries great weight, informs us calculation, 
that a labourer was by no means in the 
lowest state who received for a day’s work 
fourpehce with food, or eightpence with¬ 
out food. Four shillings a week therefore 
were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair 
agricultural wages.* 

143. That this calculation was not^®*®*® 

ot wages 

remote from the truth we have abundant 

the Justices 

proof. About the beginning of the year of Warwick- 
1685 the justices of Warwickshire, in the lb85. 
exercise of a power entrusted to them by 
an act of Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter 
sessions, a scale of wages for the county, 
and notified that every employer who gave 
more than the authorised sum, and every 
working man who received more, would 
be liable to punishment. The wages of 
the common agricultural labourer, from 
March to September, were fixed at the 
precise sum mentioned by Petty, namely 
four shillings a week without food. From 
September to March the wages were to be 
only three and sixpence a week.f 


• Petty’s Political Arithmetic. 
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Wages in 

Suffolk. 


144. But in that age, as in ours, the 
earnings of the peasant were very different 
in different parts of the kingdom. The 
wages of Warwickshire were probably 
about the average, and those of the coun¬ 
ties near the Scottish border below it: but 
there were more favoured districts. In 
the same year, 1685, a gentleman of 
Devonshire, named Richard Dunning, 
published a small tract, in which he des¬ 
cribed the condition of the poor of that 
county. That he understood his subject 
well it is impossible to doubt; for a few 
months later his work was reprinted, and 
was, by the magistrates assembled in 
quarter sessions at Exeter, strongly recom¬ 
mended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages of 
the Devonshire peasant were, without 
food, about five shillings a week.®** 

145. Still better was the condition of 
the labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. The magistrates of Suffolk 
met there in the spring of 1682 to fix a rate 
of wages, and resolved that, where the 

" *" "" -I ■ ■ ■ I ■ I 

• Plain and easy Method showing how the Office 
of Overseer of the Poor may be managed, by Richard. 
Dunning; 1st edition, 1685; 2nd edition, 1686. 

t Stat. 3 Eliz. c. 4. Archasologia, vol. xi. 
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labourer was not boarded, he should have 
five shillings a week in winter, and six in 
summer.* 

146. In 1661 the justices at Chelms" 
ford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boarded, at six shil¬ 
lings in winter and seven in summer. 
This seems to have been the highest 
remuneration given in the kingdom for 
agricultural labour between the Restora¬ 
tion and the Revolution; and it is to be 
observed that, in the year in which 
this order was made, the necessaries 
of life were immoderately dear. Wheat 
was at seventy shillings the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as 
almost a famine price.f 

147. These facts are in perfect 
accordance with another fact which seems 
to deserve consideration. It is evident 
that, in a country where no man can be 
compelled to become a soldier, the ranks 
of an army cannot be filled if the govern¬ 
ment offers much less than the wages of 
common rustic labour. At present the 


* CuIIum’s History of Hawsted. 
t Ruggles on the Poor. 


Wages in 
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pay and beer money of a private in a regi-. 
ment of the line amount to seven shillings 
and sevenpence a week. This stipend, 
coupled with the hope of a pension, does 
not attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers; and it is found necessary to 
supply the deficiency by enlisting largely 
from among the poorer population of 
Munster and Connaught. The pay of the 
private foot soldier in 1685 was only four 
shillings and eightpence a week; yet it is 
certain that the government in that year 
found no difficulty in obtaining memy 
thousands of English recruits at very short 
notice. The pay of the private foot sol¬ 
dier in the army of the Commonwealth had 
been seven shillings a week, that is to say, 
as much as a corporal received under 
Charles the Second ;* and seven shillings 
a week had been found sufficient to fill the 
ranks with men decidedly superior to the 
generality of the people. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the ordinary wages of the peasant did not 


• See, in Thurloe’s State Papers, the memorandum 
of the Dutch Deputies, dated August 1653. 
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exceed four shillings a week; but that, in The weekl 
some parts of the kingdom, five shillings, pe^nt in 
six shillings, and, during the summer 
months, even seven shillings were paid, 

At present a district where a labouring man sixteen 

1 I •If. , . shillings. 

earns only seven shillings a week is 
thought to be in a state shocking to 
humanity. The average is very much 
higher; and, in prosperous counties, the 
weekly wages of husbandmen amount to 
twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
shillings. 


Wages of workers in manufactures. 

148. The remuneration of workmen The average 
employed in manufactures has always been workmen 
higher than that of the tillers of the soil. w^^erT^*" 
In the year 1680, a member of the House "manufactures. 

of Commons remarked that the high wages a 
paid in this country made it impossible for six shillings 

d week 

our textures to maintain a competition 
with the produce of the Indian looms. An 
English mechanic, he said, instead of 
slaving like a native of Bengal for a piece 
of copper, exacted a shilling a day.* 

* The orator was Mr. John Basset, member for 

Biarnstaple. See Smith's Memoirs of Wool, chapter 

1 * • ■ 

XVlll. 
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Other evidence is extant, which proves 
that a shilling a day was the pay to which 
the English manufacturer then thought 
himself entitled, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. The common 
people of that age were not in the habit 
of meeting for public discussion, of 
haranguing, or of petitioning Parliament. 
No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was 
in rude rhyme that their love and hatred, 
their exultation and their distress found 
utterance. A great part of their history is 
to be learned only from their ballads. 
One of the most remarkable of the popular 
lays chaunted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds in the time of Charles the 
Second may still be read on the original 
broadside. It is the vehement and bitter 
cry of labour against capital. It describes 
the good old times when every artisan 
employed in the woollen manufacture 
lived as well as a farmer. But those times 
were past. Sixpence a day was now all 
that could be earned by hard labour at the 
loom. If the poor complained that they 
could not live on such a pittance, they were 
told that they were free to take it or leave 
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it. For so miserable a recompense were 
the producers of wealth compelled to toil, 
rising early and lying down late, while the 
master clothier, eating, sleeping, and 
idling, became rich by their exertions. A 
shilling a day, the poet declares, is what 
the weaver would have, if justice were 
done.*** We may therefore conclude that, 
in the generation which preceded the 
Revolution, a workman employed in the 
great staple manufacture of England 

* This ballad is in the British Museum, The precise 
year is not given ; but the Imprimatur of Roger Lestjange 
fixes the date sufficiently for my purpose. 1 will quote 
some of the lines. The master clothier is introduced 
speaking as follows :— 

“In former ages we used to give. 

So that our workfolks like farmers did live ; 

But the times are changed, we will make them know. 

^X^e will make them to work hard for sixpence a day. 

Though a shilling they deserve if they had their 

just pay; 

If at all they murmur and say *tis too small. 

We bid them choose whether they'll work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate. 

By many poor men that work early and late. 

Then hey for the clothing trade ! It goes on brave; 

We scorn for to toyl and moyl, nor yet to slave. 

Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease. 

We go when we will, and we come when we please.** 
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thought himself fairly paid if he gained 
six shillings a week. 

Labour of children in factories. 

149. It may here be noticed that the 
practice of setting children prematurely 
to work, a practice which the state, the 
legitimate protector of those who cannot 
protect themselves, has, in our time, wisely 
and humanely interdicted, prevailed in the 
seventeenth century to an extent which, 
when compared with the extent of the 
manufacturing system, seems almost in¬ 
credible. At Norwich, the chief seat of 
the clothing trade, a little creature of six 
years old was thought fit for labour. 
Several writers of that time, and among 
them some who were considered as 
eminently benevolent, mention, with 
exultation, the fact that in that single city 
boys and girls of very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for 
their own subsistence by twelve thousand 
pounds a year.* The more carefully we 

* Chamberlayne's State of England; Petty's Political 
Arithmetic, chapter viii; Dunning's Plain and Easy 
Method; Firmin's Proposition for the Employing of the 
Poor. It ought to be observed that Firmin was an 
eminent philanthropist. 
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examine the history of the past, the 
more reason shall we find to dissent 
from those who imagine that our 
age has been fruitful of new social 
evils. The truth is that the evils are, with 
sc£urcely an exception, old. That which 
is new is the intelligence which discerns 
and the humanity which remedies them. 


Wages of different classes of artisans. 

150. When we pass from the weavers The wages 
of cloth to a different class of airtisans, our serverin' 
inquiries will still lead us to nearly the onhe*^***^*^* 
same conclusions. During several genera- HOTpitel?*' 
tions, the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital have kept a register of the wages 
paid to different classes of workmen who 
have been employed in the repairs of the 
building. From this valuable record it 
appears that, in the course of a hundred 
and twenty years, the daily eeirnings of 
the bricklayer have risen from half a crown 
to four and tenpence, those of the mason 
from half a crown to five and threepence, 
those of the carpenter from half a crown 
to five and fivepence, and those of the 

17 
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plumber from three shillings to five and 
sixpence. 

Condition of the labouring classes of those 

times compared with that of the present. 

151. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the wages of labour, estimated in money, 
were, in 1685, not more than half of what 
they now are; and there were few articles 
important to the working man of which 
the price was not, in 1685, more than half 
of what it now is. Beer was undoubtedly 
much cheaper in that age than at present. 
Meat was also cheaper, but was still' so 
dear that hundreds of thousands of fami¬ 
lies scarcely knew the taste of it.* In the 
cost of wheat there has been very little 
change. The average price of the quarter, 
during the last twelve years of Charles the 
Second, was fifty shillings. Bread, there¬ 
fore, such as is now given to the inmates 
of a workhouse, was then seldom seen, 
even on the trencher of a yeoman or of a 

• King in his Natural and Political Conclusions 
roughly estimated the coRunon people of England at 
880.000 families. Of these families 440,000, according 
to him. ate animal food twice a week. The remaining 
440,000 ate it not at all, or at most not oftener than once 
a week. 
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shopkeeper. The great majority of the 
nation lived almost entirely on rye, barley, 
and oats. 

152. The produce of tropical coun- The 

. , 1 r 1 • 1 produce of 

tries, the produce or the mines, the pro- the tropical 
duce or machinery, was positively dearer of mines 
than at present. Among the commodities malh/nery 
for which the labourer would have had to ^“r^^han 
pay higher in 1685 than his posterity pay 
in 1848 were sugar, salt, coals, candles, 
soap, shoes, stockings, and generally all 
articles of clothing and all articles of bed¬ 
ding. It may be added, that the old coats 
and blankets would have been, not only 
more costly, but less serviceable than the 
modern fabrics. 

Number of paupers. 

153. It must be remembered that those in the 
labourers who were able to maintain them- 
selves and their families by means of part^of the 
wages were not the most necessit 9 us 
members of the community. Beneath pansh 
them lay a large class which could not t^nce. 
subsist without some aid from the parish. 

There can hardly be a more important test 

of the condition of the common people 
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than the ratio which this class bears to the 
whole society. At present the men, 
women, and children who receive relief 
appear from the official returns to be, in 
bad years, one tenth of the inhabitants of 
England, and, in good years, one thir¬ 
teenth. Gregory King estimated them in 
his time at more than a fifth; and this 
estimate, which all our respect for his 
authority will scarcely prevent us from. 
calling extravagant, was pronounced by 
Davenant eminently judicious. 

154. We are not quite without the 
means of forming an estimate for our¬ 
selves. The poor rate was undoubtedly 
the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days. It was computed, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, at near seven hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds a year, much more 
than the produce either of the excise or of 
the customs, and little less than half the 
entire revenue of the crown. The poor 
rate went on increasing rapidly, and 
appears to have risen in a short time to 
between eight and nine hundred thousand 
a year, that is to say, to one sixth of what 
it now is. The population was then lesa 
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than a third of what it now is. The mini¬ 
mum of wages, estimated in money, was 
half of what it now is; and we can there¬ 
fore hardly suppose that the average 
allowance made to a pauper can have been 
more than half of what it now is. It 
seems to follow that the proportion of the 
English people which received parochial 
relief then must have been larger than the 
proportion which receives relief now. It 
is good to speak on such questions with 
diffidence : but it has certainly never yet 
been proved that pauperism was a less 
heavy burden or a less serious social evil 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century than it is in our own time.* 


* Fourteenth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
Appendix B. No, 2. Appendix C. No. I. 1848, Of 
the two estimates of the poor rate mentioned in the text 
one was formed by Arthur Moore, the other, some years 
later, by Richard Dunning. Moore’s estimate will be 
found in Davenant’s Essay on Ways and Means; 
Dunning’s in Sir Frederic Eden’s valuable work on the 
poor. K.ing and Davenant estimate the paupers and 
beggars in 1696 at the incredible number of 1.330,000 
out of a population of 5,500,000. In 1846 the number 
-of persons who received relief appears from the official 
returns to have been only 1,332,089 out of a population 
•of about 17,000,000. It ought also to be observed that. 
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The 

progress of 
civilisation 
in England 
—its dis¬ 
advantages 


Benefits derived by the common people from 
the progress of civilisation. 

155. In one respect it must be 
admitted that the progress of civilisation 
has diminished the physical comforts of a 
portion of the poorest class. It has 
already been mentioned that, before the 
Revolution, many thousands of square 
miles, now inclosed and cultivated, were 
marsh, forest, and heath. Of this wild 
land much was, by law, common, and 
much of what was not common by law 
was worth so little that the proprietors 
suffered it to be common in fact. In such 
a tract, squatters and trespassers were 
tolerated to an extent now unknown. The 
peasant who dwelt there could, at little or 
no charge, procure occasionally some 
palatable addition to his hard fare, and 
provide himself with fuel for the winter. 
He kept a flock of geese on what is now 
an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He 
snared wild fowl on the fen which has 

in the official returns, a pauper is very likely to he 
reckoned more than once. 

I would advise the reader to consult De Foe's 
pamphlet entitled “Giving Alms no Charity,” and the 
Greenwich tables which will be found in Mr. McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary under the head Prices. 
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long since been drained and divided into to the 
com fields and turnip fields. He cut turf peoi^and 
among the furze bushes on the moor which UMsings. 
is now a meadow bright with clover and 
renowned for butter and cheese. The 
progress of agriculture and the increase of 
population necessarily deprived him of 
these privileges. But against this dis¬ 
advantage a long list of advantages is to be 
set off. Of the blessings which civilisation 
and philosophy bring with them a large 
proportion is common to all ranks, and 
would, if withdrawn, be missed as pain¬ 
fully by the labourer as by the peer. The 
market place which the rustic can now 
reach with his cart in an hour was, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s 
journey from him. The street which now 
affords to the artisan, during the whole 
night, a secure, a convenient, and a 
brilliantly lighted walk was, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that 
he would not have been able to see his 
hand, so ill paved that he would have run 
constant risk of breaking his neck, and so 
ill watched that he would have been in 
imminent danger of being knocked down 
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The pro¬ 
gress of 
civilisation 
has 


and plundered of his small earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, 
every sweeper of a crossing who is run 
over by a carriage, may now have his 
wounds dressed and his limbs set witK a 
skill such as, a hundred and sixty years 
ago, all the wealth of a great lord like 
Ormond, or of a merchant prince like 
Clayton, could not have purchased. Some 
frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
science; and some have been banished by 
police. The term of human life has been 
lengthened over the whole kingdom, and 
especially in the towns. The year 1685 
was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 
1685 more than one in twenty-three of the 
inhabitants of the capital died.* At 
present only one inhabitant of the capital 
in forty dies annually. The difference in 
salubrity between the London of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the London of the 
seventeenth century is very far greater than 
the difference between London in an ordi¬ 
nary season and London in the cholera. 

156. Still more important is the 
benefit which all orders of society, and 

• The deaths were 23,222.—Petty’s Political Arith¬ 


metic. 
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especially the lower orders, have derived exercised a 
from the mollifying influence of civilisation influence on 
on the national character. The ground- dhaMSer?*^ 
work of that character has indeed been the 


same through many generations, in the 
sense in which the ground-work of the 
character of an individual may be said to 
be the same when he is a rude and thought¬ 
less schoolboy and when he is a refined 
and accomplished man. It is pleasing to 
reflect that the public mind of England 
has softened while it has ripened, and that 
we have, in the course of ages, become, 
not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. 
TTiere is scarcely a page of the history or 
lighter literature of the seventeenth century 
which does not contain some proof that 
our ancestors were less humane than their 


posterity. The discipline of workshops, of 
schools, of private families, though not 
more efficient than at present, was infinitely 
harsher. Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. 
Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
knowledge but by beating their pupils. 
Husbands, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The im- 
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placability of hostile factions was suck as 
we can scarcely conceive. Whigs were 
disposed to murmur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels 
burned before his face. Tories reviled and 
insulted Russell as his coach passed from 

the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.* * * § As little mercy was shown by the 

populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. 
If an offender was put into the pillory, it 
was well if he escaped with life from the 
shower of brickbats and paving stones.f 
If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd 
pressed round him, imploring the hangman 
to give it the fellow well, and make him 
howl.J Gentlemen arranged parties of 
pleasure to Bridewell on court days, for the 
purpose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipped. § A man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, a 
woman burned for coining, excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled 
horse or an overdriven ox. Fights com- 


* Burnet, i. 360. 

t Mugrgrieton’s Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit. 

i Tom Brown describes such a scene in lines which 
I do not venture to quote. 

§ Ward’s London Spy. 
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pared with which a boxing match is a re- People are 

r 1 1 1 ,1 now kinder, 

hned and humane spectacle were among more 
the favourite diversions of a large part 
the town. Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces with 
deadly weapons, and shouted with delight 
when one of the combatants lost a finger 
or an eye. The prisons were hells on earth, 
seminaries of every crime and of every 
disease. At the assizes the lean and yellow 
culprits brought with them from their cells 
to the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence which sometimes avenged them 
signally on bench, bar, and jury. But on 
all this misery society looked with pro¬ 
found indifference. Nowhere could be 
found that sensitive and restless compas¬ 
sion which has, in our time, extended a 
powerful protection to the factory child, to 
the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, 
which pries into the stores and watercasks 
of every emigrant ship, which winces at 
every lash laid on the back of a drunken 
soldier, which will not suffer the thief in 
the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, and 
which has repeatedly endeavoured to save 
the life even of the murderer. It is true 
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that compassion ought, like all other 
feelings, to be under the government of 
reason, and has, for want of such govern¬ 
ment, produced some ridiculous and some 
deplorable effects. But the more we study 
the annals of the past the more shall we 
rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in 
an age in which cruelty is abhorred, and 
in which pain, even when deserved, is 
inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of 
duty. Every class doubtless has gained 
largely by this great moral change; but 
the class which has gained most is the 
poorest, the most dependent, and the most 
defenceless. 


Delusion which leads men to exaggerate the 
happiness of preceding generations. 


Men think 
highly of 
the happi¬ 
ness of 
their ances¬ 
tors because 
they are 
■discontented 
with their 
own condi¬ 
tion. 


157. The general effect of the evi¬ 
dence which has been submitted to the 
reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. 
Yet, in spite of evidence, many will still 
imagine to themselves the England of the 
Stuarts as a more pleasant country than 
the England in which we live. It may at 
hrst sight seem strange that society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager 
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Speed, should be constantly looking back¬ 
ward with tender regret. But these two 
propensities, inconsistent as they may 
appear, can easily be resolved into the 
same principle. Both spring from our 
impatience of the state in which we actually 
are. That impatience, while it stimulates 
us to surpass preceding generations, dis¬ 
poses us to overrate their happiness. It is, 
in some sense, unreasonable and ungrate¬ 
ful in us to be constantly discontented with 
a condition which is constantly improving. 
But, in truth, there is constant improvement 
precisely because there is constant dis¬ 
content. If we were perfectly satisfied with 
the present, we should cease to contrive, 
to labour, and to save with a view to the 
future. And it is natural that, being dis¬ 
satisfied with the present, we should form 
a too favourable estimate of the past. 

158. In truth we Eire under a decep¬ 
tion similar to that which misleads the 
traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath 
the caravan all is dry and bare: but far in 
advance, and far in the rear, is the sem¬ 
blance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims 
hasten forward zuid find nothing but sand 


This 

discontent i» 
an incentive 
in progress. 


Every age 
ezaggeratee 
the happi¬ 
ness of the 
past age. 
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The 

England of 
the 19th 
century will 
appear in 
the eyes of 
the 20th as 
an age of 
happiness 
and virtue. 


where, an hour before, they had seen a 
lake. They turn their eyes and see a lake 
where, an hour before, they were toiling 
through sand. A similar illusion seems to 
haunt nations through every stage of the 
long progress from poverty and barbarism 
to the highest degrees of opulence and 
civilisation. But, if we resolutely chase 
the mirage backward, we shall hnd it 
recede before us into the regions of fabu¬ 
lous antiquity. It is now the fashion to 
place the golden age of England in times 
when noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to 
a modern footman, when farmers and shop¬ 
keepers breakfasted on loaves the very 
sight of which would raise a riot in a 
modern workhouse, when men died faster 
in the purest country air than they now die 
in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, 
and when men died faster in the lanes of 

f 

our tovms than they now die on the coast 
of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, be 
outstripped, and in our turn be envied. 
It may well be, in the twentieth century, 
that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think 
himself miserably paid with fifteen shillings 
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a week; that the carpenter at Gr^nwich 
may receive ten shillings a day; that 
labouring men may be as little used to dine 
without meat as they now eure to eat rye 
bread; that sanitary police and ' medical 
discoveries may have added several more 
years to the average length of human life; 
that numerous comforts and luxuries which 
are now unknown, or confined to a few, 
may be within the reach of every diligent 
and thrifty working man. And yet it may 
then be the mode to assert that the increase 
of wealth and the progress of science have 
benefited the few at the expense of the 
many, and to talk of the reign of Queen 
Victoria as the time when Rngland was 
truly merry England, when all classes were 
bound together by brotherly sympathy, 
when the rich did not grind the faces of 
the poor, and when the poor did not envy 
the splendour of the rich. 
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Macaulay’s idea of History —See Introduction^ pagres xviii-xix. 

Macaulay’s History of England, its composition and 
publication— See Introduction, pages xxxi-xxxii. 

Chapter 111 of the History of England, its merits and 
defects —See Introduction, pages xxxiii-xxxv. 

Macaulay’s History of England commences with the accession 
of King James II, in 1685 . Tliis event is described in 
Chapter TVI 'The previous three chapters may, therefore, be 
regarded as an introduction, intended to enable the reader 
to follow the story that begins in the next. Chapter I 
contains a brief summary of tiie events of English History 
from the earliest timovs to the Restoration (the restoration of 
Charles IT to the English throne in 1660). Chapter II contains 
a description of the chief events of the reign of King Charles 
IT, Chapter III ts the most interesting chapter in the whole hook and 
contains a detailed description of England in the latter part of the 
17th centum. The writing of this chapter imposed on Macaulay 
very hard labour. As he himself stated, “My third chapter, 
which is the most difficult part of my task, is done, and I think, 
not ill done.” 

N. B. Tlte student is advised to read the hiHef, connected account 
of English History from early times to King Charles IFs reign, given 
in the Introduction (pages xxxvii—^xliv) before beginning the study 
of Macaulay's Text. 

The footnotes are Macaulay's own footnotes. Also the thick-type 
headings, in connection with the Text, are from his own '"Table of 
Contenis' to his book. 

Paragraph 1. The object of this chapter is to describe the 
condition of England at the time of King Charles ll’s death 
when the crown passed to his brother, James H. This 
description, though imperfect, will correct some false notions 
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which might otherwise make Macaulay’s main historical 
narrative from the reign of King James I (in subsequent 
chapters) 'unintelligible or uninstruotive’. 

This cliapfer-—Chapter III of Macaulay’s History of England, 

State —condition. In which England was —Macaulay’s History 
was not intended to be a mere record of battles and sieges or 
of rise and fall of political parties. It was to contain a detailed 
account of the condition of the people—of their government 
and taxation, of army and navy, of their agriculture, industries, 
towns, travelling, books and literature, of their ways, manners of 
life, fashions and dress. 

The following passage in the first, chapter of his work clearly defines his 
object. I should very imperfectly execute the task which I have under¬ 
taken if I were merely to treat of battles and siegt's, of the rise and fall of 
administrations, of intrigues in the palace., and of Rebates in the Parliament. 
It will be my endeavour to nJate the history of ttoe people as Avell as the 
history of tlie government, to trace the jirogress of the useful and ornamental 
arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary taste, 
to portray the manners of successive generations and not to pass by with 
neglect even the revolutions which have taken pi,'ice in dross, furniture, 
repasts and public amusements. I shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before 
the English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of their 
ancestors.’’ 

At the time —t.e., in 1685 when Charles II died. It should be 
noticed that the description which follows is not of England 
of 1685 only, but of the whole reign of Charles II. The crown — 
t.e., the crown of England. 

When the crown etc.—i.e., when Charles 11 was succeeded by 
his brother, JameaJLI, as King of England. Charles the Second — 
son of Charles I, King of England. After his father’s (Charles I’s) 
execution in 1649, the Commonwealth (a republic) was estab¬ 
lished in England, and Charles II wandered as an exile in 
Europe until he was restored to his father’s throne in 1660. King 
Charles 11 died in February, 1685. His brother—i,e.^ James, 
Duke of York, who became King of England under the title of 
James II. As King Charles II died leaving no legitimate 
children he was succeeded by his brother. 

Composed—fotmed ; prepared. Scanty —meagre; insufficient. 
Dispersed mo^mol^—soattered documents or sources. Imperfect 
—incomplete; fragmentary. 
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Such a description^ composed . imperfect —Expl. Macaulay 

means to say that bis account of Eniprland cannot certainly be 
regarded as complete or exhaustive, (1) first because there 
are very few books which throw light on«^the subject, and 
(2) secondly because he had to collect bis information from 
widely scattered sources. 

Yet — i.e., though incomplete. False notions —wrong ideas. 
Subsequent narrative —record of the succeeding events, i.e., the 
events of English history from the accession of King James 11 
as described in the subsequent chapters of Macaulay’s history. 

Unintelligible —difficult to understand ; obscure. Uninstructive 
—incapable of imparting any lesson or wisdom. Which would 
make the subsequent etc.—i e., unless we start with a fairly accurate 
idea of the state of England at the accession of King James II, 
we shall neither be able to follow the course of the succeeding 
historical events nor-understand the lessons that they teach. 

Paragraph 2. Human affairs in this world tend towards 
progress in spite of misgovernment and natural disasters. This 
is due to the progress of experimental science and also the 
wish of eA’^ery human being to improve his own condition. The 
history of England has been one of continual progress—this 
has been caused by the favourable position of the country and 
the character of the people. England at the date of this work 
of Macaulay (1848) was quite different from the England of 
1685. But for a few striking landmarks and old buildings, the 
country seemed to be utterly changed in appearance. 

Wmld study with profit . ancestors—intend to draw 

wise lessons from the study of English history. Ancestors — 
forefathers, «.e., Englishmen of the past ages. Our ancestors — 
Macaulay is an Englishman and by ‘our ancestors’ he refers 
to the Englishmen of past ages. Must be constantly on our 
guard —must always be careful. Delusion—error ; wrong idea. 
Well known —famous. Families —fe., historic and distinguished 
families; families of note and distinction that played important 
parts in the history of England; Macaulay is thinking of 
families like those of the Howards, etc. Places —towns. Macaulay 
points out later on that famous modern towns, like Manchester, 
Liverpool and others, were no better than mean-looking villages 
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in the 17th century. Offices —positions of trust and authority. 
The country of which we read — i.e., England of the 17th century 
that forms the subject of this history. That in which we live — 
e.c., England of ^«*he middle of the 19th century, the period in 
which Macaulay lived and wrote. 

We must he constantly on our guard . Jive— Expl. Macaulay 

means to say that some of the distinguished families, who 
played important parts in the 17th century, still occupy 
honoured positions in England and English society; the names 
of the different towns and districts and also the names of high 
government posts remain the same. In spite of the continuity 
of these names—names of well-known families, places and 
offices—we should remember that England has, during the last 
150 years, undergone a wholesale change and that the England 
of Macaulay’s time {the middle of the nineteenth century) is a 
country essentially different from the England of the 17th 
century. 

Experimental science —science iike Physics or Chemistry 
that is baaed on experiment. Tendency—movement. Perfec¬ 
tion —growth ; development. In every experimental . perfec¬ 

tion etc.- Expl. Sciences, like Physics and Chemistry that are 
based on experiment, never remain stationary. They are con¬ 
tinually advancing with the discovery of new truths. The 
old theories are being constantly revised in the light of new 
facts, discovered by means of observation and experiment. 

Ameliorate —improve. Condition —circumstances; lot. These 
two principles — viz.^ the progress of science and desire of men to 
improve their condition in life. Sufficed —been sufficient. 
Counteracted —checked; hindered. Grreat public calamities — 
severe misfortunes or disasters affecting societies or nations. 
Macaulay is perliaps thinking of the Plague and the Great 
Fire of London which caused great loss and suffering to the 
people. Bad institutions —unwise social and political systems. 
Carry civilisation rapidly forward —lead to the quick advance of 
civilisation; help the onward march of progress. 

Misfortune —disaster or calamity. Misgovernment —^bad 
government. Will do so much —will have so much influence. 
Wretched —miserable. Constant progress of physical knowledge — 
iminterrupted advance of scientific knowledge. Physical 
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knowledge — i.e.j scientific knowledge; knowledge of physics or 
natural philosophy; science dealing with the causes and 
connections of natural phenomena. Conslani effort —ceaseless 
endeavour. Better himself —improve his coitdition. Prosperous 
rich and happy. 

No ordinary misfortune . prosperous — Expl. Macaulay has a 

strong faith in progress. He believes that in the course of 
centuries, men are developing, becoming more and more 
happy and prosperous. The progress of science and men’s 
unceasing efforts to improve their condition will make a 
nation rich and happy in spite of severe disasters and mis- 
governmenl that tend to make it miserable. 

Profuse expenditure —wasteful method of government. 
Macaulay is thinking of the extravagance of King Charles II, 
and the wasteful expenditure of his government. Heavy taxation — 
burdensome taxes, levied on the people to meet the extravagant 
costs of government. Absurd —stupid. 

Commercial restrictions —regulations that check the free 
development of commerce between nations by subjecting it (this 
commerce) to unwise artificial restraints. In former times the 
European governments used to place heavy duties (taxes) on 
imports from foreign countries. Such taxes were some of the 
‘commerciial restrictions’ checking the trade with foreign 
countries. N.B. Adam Smith, the celebrated British economist, 
preached the doctrine of Free Trade (unchecked by taxes on 
imports from foreign countries) in his Wealth of Nations, 
published in 1776. He proved in this book that freedom of 
trade is good for all countries concerned in it. Under the 
influence of Adam Smith England adopted the policy of Free 
Trade and abolished ^absurd commercial restrictions’. Macaulay 
was writing when the influence of Adam Smith was at its 
highest. Free Trade is not accepted by the United States, by 
France and Germany—and is being now questioned even in 
England, once its stronghold. 

Corrupt —unjust; unscrupulous. Tribunals —courts of justice. 
N.B. Macaulay is thinking of the unjust trial and execution of 
Russell and Sidney, the Whig leaders in the reign of King 
Charles II. He might also be thinking of the notorious judge 
Jeffreys who passed cruel sentences on people who were 
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believed to be implicated in Monmouth’s rebellion in the reigrn 
of James Tl. In those days judgres could be removed from 
their offices by the Kingr at his will. So their decisions in 
state-trials were o{Jen corruptly (unjustly) influenced by the 
royal wishes. 

Disastrous —ruinous. Dkastrous wars —Macaulay is thinking 
of the two unsuccessful Enerlish wars against the Dutch in the 
reign of King Charles IT. In the course of one of these wars 
the Dutch sailed up the Medway and destroyed a number of 
English men-of-war. Seditions —treasonable movements. Per¬ 
secutions —cruel harassment. The Whigs were cruelly persecu¬ 
ted after the discovery of the Rye House Plot in the reign of 
King Charles II. Conflagrations—^ vqs. The Great Fire of Lon¬ 
don occurred in 1660. rnundations—Roods. Capital —wealth. 
Stric% speaking, wealth, employed to assist in production of 
wealth (in agriculture, mining, manufacture, trade, etc.), is called 
capital. Fast —quickly. Exertions —labours. Private citizens — 
individuals composing a society or a nation. 

It has often been found . create if —Expl. Nations are 

often seen to grow rich and prosperous in spite of misgovem- 
ment, iminous wars and severe natural calamities. This is be¬ 
cause the losses, caused by these, are more than 
compensated by the productive labour of the citizens of 
the nation, engaged in agriculture, industries and trade. 
N. B. Macaulay is a Whig in politics : and he is repeating 
here his cheerful Whig belief in progress—^his belief 
in the progress of nations in wealth and prosperity, in spite of 
misgovernment and natural calamities like fires and floods 
etc. Modern critics of Macaulay accuse him of shallowness 
in having this uncritical faith in progress. 

Land —country, ie., England. National wealth —total wealth 
in the possession of the nation. It is hard to define and mea¬ 
sure it. Possibly Macaulay means by it the aggregate of in¬ 
dividual incomes accruing from rent, interest, profits and 
wages. N. B. Prof. Rowley points out that in England this 
aggregate has further increased between three and fourfold 
since 1850. Six centuries —six hundred years. Macaulay pro¬ 
bably calculates this period from the signing of the Magna 
Carta by King John in 1215. Uninterruptedly —without check 
or interruption ; unceasingly. Increasing —growing. 
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The Tudors —the dynasty of Entrlish Kincrs founded by liich- 
mond Tudor, who, by defeatingr Richard III, became King of 
Eng’land in 1485 under the title of Henry VII, This dynasty 
included the followiD/y King's and Queens oPEngrland :—Henry 
VII (1485—1509), Henry VIII (1509-1547), Edward VI (1547— 
155S), Mary (1558—1658) and Elizabeth (1558-1603). See 
Introduction — A short synopsis of English History ( pagres xxxvii— 
xliv. 

The Plantagenets—the dynasty of English King's, founded by 
Henry II in 1154. The following King's of England belonged 
to this family :—Henry II (1154—IJ 89), Richard I (1189- 1199), 
John (1199—1216). Henrj^ III (1216—1272), Edward I (1272— 
1307), Edward II ( 1307-1327 ), Edward III ( 1327— 
1377), Richard II (1377—1399). The family was so named 
because Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry IPs father, bore the planta 
genista or the broom-plant as his cognisance. See Introduc¬ 
tion — A short synopsis of English History. The Stuarts —the 
family of English Kings that began with .lames I in 1603. 
The following were the English Kings of this dynasty :—James 
1 (1603—1625). Charles I (1625-1649), Charles II (1660— 
168a), James II (1685—1689). Than under the Tudors —It will 
appear from the above notes that James I, the first of the 
Stuart Kings, succeeded Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors. 

Battles and sieges —The reference is to the events of the Civil 
War in the reign of King Charles I. The war between this King 
and the Parliament continued for six years and ended in the 
complete victory of the latter. Confiscations —^forfeitures; 
sequestrations. Many of the partisans of King Charles I were 
deprived of their property during the period of the Common¬ 
wealth (the republic) that was established in England after 
the Civil War. The Restoration —This is the name given in 
EngUsh history to the return of King Charles 11 to the English 
throne in 1660 and the re-establishment of monarchy in 
England. Bay of the Rcsiorafioti—Charles II entered London on 
29th May, 1660. 

Long Parliament—This is the name commonly given to the 
English Parliament which met in 1640. It continued to sit 
through the remaining years of Charles Is reign, through 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate and was dissolved in 
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1G()0. The day when the Long Parliament met — i.€., 3rd Nov., 
1640. It was dissolved on Kith March, 1660. Maladministra¬ 
tion —misfirovernment. Extravagance —^wasteful expenditure. 
The reference is t?? the huge sums spent by Charles II on his 
favourites and mistresses. PuUic bankruptcy—insolvenay of 
the government; failure of the government to pay its debts. 
The reference is to the Stop of the Exchequer in 1672. The 
goldsmiths, who acted as bankers in those days, had lent the 
government of King Charles II 1C 1,400,000. In 1672 Charles II 
refused to pay the principal and arbitrarily reduced the inter¬ 
est from 12 to 6 per cent. Many of the goldsmiths were 
rendered bankrupt by this fraud of the King. 

Two costly and unsuccess fid wars —The reference is to the two 
English wars with the Dutch—one from 1665—67 and the 
other from 1672—74. Costly —expensive. The English Parlia¬ 
ment voted the large sum of JC2,500,C00 to meet the expenses of 
the first war and the expenses of the second war were 
met by the Stop of the Exchequer by which the goldsmiths were 
defrauded out of C 1,400,000 that they had lent to the govern¬ 
ment. Unsuccessful —because these wars die! not result in any 
gain for England. The wars were useless so far as England 
was concerned though they involved very heavy expenditure. 

Pestilence —the Creat Plague that devastated London in 
1665. It raged for six months and is said to have carried off 
one hundred thousand persons. JYre—The Great Fire which 
happened in Ijondon in Septemi)er, 1666. It burned for three 
days and destroyed the greater part of the city. It was greater 
—because the national wealth had gone on increasing. Day 
of the death of Charles T1 —6th February, 1685. Progress— 
growth of wealth. Many ages —several centuries. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century —The reference is to 
the improvements in England as regards agriculture and cattle- 
breeding and the improved machines for spinning and weaving, 
invented by Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright 
about this time. The invention of Watt’s steam-engine in 1785 
greatly helped the growth of English manufactures. The con¬ 
quest of some of the richest provinces of India by the East 
India Company about this time greatly assisted the develop¬ 
ment of English trade and manufactures. 
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Portentously —a strang'e and wonderful manner. Proceed¬ 
ed —continued. Accelerated —increased. Velocity —quickness ; 
rapidity. This progress, having continued etc, —Expl. The wealth 
of England was growing* during- the last few centuries but 
since the middle of the 18th century, the increase has been 
marvellous, and in the 19tb century the growth has continued 
even more rapidly. 

In consequence partly of —to some extent due to. Geographical 
—i.e., Jlngland being an island cut off from the mainland by the 
seas around her. Moral position —national character. Inconse¬ 
quence . position —partly due to the insular position of 

England and partly due to the character of her people. 
Generations —ages. Exempt —free. Evils —dangers ; calami¬ 
ties like war and revolution. Elsewhere —in other countries. 
Impeded —checked ; hindered. Destroyed the fruits of industry— 
like war that by laying waste the countr.v destroys the crops 
that the peasant has grown by his labour. 

The Continent—%hQ mainland of Europe as distinguished 
from the islands (especially England). Moscow —the old capital 
of Russia. It was occupied by Napoleon in 1812 during his 
Russian campaign. The Russians unable to meet Napoleon 
in the field sot fire to the town as they retreated. (Dn this 
Napoleon being unable to obtain supplies for his army, had 
to retreat from Moscow. Lisbon —the capital of Portugal ; it 
was occupied by a French army under Junot in 1808. It was 
with a view to afford assistance to Portugal that an English 
army under Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) was 
sent to the Peninsula. Theatre —scene. iJfood?/—deadly. 
Devastating —desolating; ravaging. Hostile standard —enemy 
flag. rroj?/i?y—anything captured from the enemy as a memo¬ 
rial of victory as arms or flags. 

^Vhile every part . trophy — Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay points out the great advantages that England derived 
from her position as an island, surrounded by seas on all 
sides. This position Saved England from the horrors of war 
that desolated the continent of Europe. During the Napo¬ 
leonic wars in the opening years of the 19th century, the 
whole of Europe from Moscow in the north to Lisbon in the 
south suffered from French invasions that resulted in terrible 
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loss of life and property. But no victorious French army 
was ever able to reach the shores of Enfyland—England being 
protected by the sea and her famous navy ; and consequently 
the only French flats, that were seen in England, were those 
captured by the English armies from the French in 
the continent of Europe and preserved in England as memo¬ 
rials of victory. 

Beimlutions —sudden and violent changes of government. 
Have taken place all around us —have occurred in most of the 
continental countries. The reference is to the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789 that overturned the old monarchy of Prance 
and changed it into a republic. At a later period, the revolu¬ 
tionary movement spread to a number of other countries in 
Europe. Between 1820 and 1848 there were revolutions in 
Prance, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Greece, etc. But England 
remained free from revolutions. 

Subverted —overturned. Violence—iorm. Daring a hundred 

years —Evidently Macaulay calculates this period from the 
Young Pretender’s invasion in 1745 when a rebellion took 
place in Britain in his favour. After that for a hundred 
years there was no rebellion (‘insurrection’) in England till 
when Macaulay was writing his history. The first volume of 
Macaulay’s Historj'^ appeared in 1848. Tumult—disorder ; riot. 
Jws7<rrcc<io«—rebellion. Borne down —overcome. Popular 
violence of the mob. Macaulay is thinking of the 
French Revolution that began with a riot of the Parisian mob. 
Regal tyranny —despotism of the king. 

The law ha^ . tyranny —The affairs of England have 

always been administered according to law, and the law of the 
country has not been altered either by the violence of the 
people or by the despotic measures of the King. Public credit — 
reputation or good name of the government that it will pay its 
debt.s and fulfil its engagements. Sacred —inviolable. Public 
credit has been held sacred —The government of England never 
refused to pay its debts and the due interest and scrupulously 
fulfilled the engagements that it made. Pure —unsullied; 
uninfluenced by fear or favour. 

The administration^ etc. —The courts of justice have decided 
cases strictly according to their merits without bias or pre¬ 
judice. 
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In times which might, etc. — e.g.j duringr Ihe reign of King 
James II (1685—1689). Evil times —periods of tyranny 
and oppression. Ample —large. Measure '-extent or degree. 
Civil freedom —political freedom. Rdigious freedom —freedom to 
worship God in the way one desires. Civil and religious freedom 
—freedom enjoyed by citizens against the tyranny of the 
government and also the freedom of worshipping God accord¬ 
ing to their conscience. 

Even in times which might, etc. —Even in the dark periods of • 
English history, periods of oppression and high-handed 
tyranny, Englishmen have, in comparison with the other 
nations of the world, enjoyed a large share of political and 
religious freedom. Entire confidence —fullest assurance. State — 
government. Diligence —industry. Hoarded —amassed; saved. 
Self-denial —forbearing to gratify one’s desires. Hoarded by 
self-denial —A man is able to make a saving out of his income 
by checking his love of pleasure or self-indulgence. If he 
practised no self-denial, he would spend his whole income on 
present enjoyments, e.g., luxuries, etc..—and would save 

nothing. Every man has felt entire . self-denial —Expl. The 

protection of a man in the enjoyment of his property is one 
of the primary duties of the government Failure to perform 
this duty means anarchy. Whatever might have been the form 
of government, Englishmen had the fullest conviction that the 
rights of private property would be carefully guarded by the 
government. 

Benignant —kind; favourable. Flourished —progressed; deve¬ 
loped. Applied —turned. Piactical purposes —useful ends. Applied 
to practical purposes —turned to serve some useful ends in life. 
The railway, steam-ship, telegraph, synthetic dyes may be 
mentioned as some of the illustrations of the application of 
science to practical and useful purposes. On a scale —to an 
extent. Never before known — i.e., in an unprecedented manner. 
Consequence —result. History of the old world —^history of 
ancient societies like those of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Furnishes —presents. Parallel —counterpart. To wJdch 

the history . parallel —The like of which cannot be seen 

in the history of any ancient society or nation. 

Taken place — occurred. The consequence is . country —Expi 

Macaulay means to say that by reason of the peace and liberty 
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that p]ngrland has enjoyed for a long- time, she has made mar¬ 
vellous progrreas in every direction. It has been so great 
that she seems to a di^erent country altogether from the 
England of past ages; and no instance of such change can be 
found in the history of any nation of ancient times. 

The England of 1685 —England as she was in 1G85, the year 
of Charles Il’s death. Magical process —strange, marvellous 
means ; miracle. Set before our eyes —pj-esented before our view. 
Landscape —natural scone ; a portion of land with all its objects 
that one can comprehend in a single view. We should not 
know etc. —i.c., the very face of the country has complelbly 
altered since then. One building etc. —because the houses have 
been re-built and are utterly changed in character; the mean- 
looking cottages of 1685 have given place to stately buildings. 
Country gentleman —village landlord. Fields —lands that be¬ 
longed to him. Would not recognise etc. —because the fields are 
now utterly changed in character and appearance. 

His own street —e.c., the street in which he lived. Would not 
recognise etc .—because the streets are changed in appearance 
and are bordered with new and more imposing houses. But 
the great features of na<ttrc—except some striking landmarks like 
hills and rivers. These are enumerated below. Massive — 
solidly built. Durable —enduring; lasting for ages. Works of 
human or^—houses built by man; here, these refer to some of 
the old castles and churches as Macaulay points out below. 
Snowdon^ Windermere etc .—These are the great features of nature 
referred to above. Snowdon —a mountain in North Wales, 3560- 
feet high. It is the highest peak in England. (See Map). Winder- 
mere-^a. lake in Westmorland. It is the largest lake in 
England being one mile in width and over ten miles in length. 
(See Map). Cheddar Cliffs —a pass in the Mendip Hills in Somer¬ 
setshire. Beachy Head —a promontory on the coast of Sussex; 
it consists of a chalk cliff about 600 ft. high and is the loftiest 
headland on the south coast of England. Here and there — 
at some places. 

A Norman minster etc. —These are the works of human art 
referred to above. Norman —pertaining to Normandy, a pro¬ 
vince in the north of France. It was conquered by the 
Scandinavians in the 10th century who founded here a power¬ 
ful kingdom. William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy^ 
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conquered England in 1066. The Normans built many famous 
castles and churches in England. Mivster —properly a church 
belonging to a monastery; hence used to' mean any large 
church. The word should be disiinguished from minister. A 
Normal! minster —a church of the Norman style of architecture^ 
that arose in the 10th century. The characteristics of this 
style of architecture are massiveness and simplicity, semi¬ 
circular arches and heavy round columns. A castle which etc .— 
an old medimval castle that existed at the time of the \^"ars of 
the Roses in England. Wars of the Roses —the famous civil 
war*between the rival families of York and Lancaster for the 
possession of the English throne. The wars began in 1455 in 
the reign of Henry VI and ended with the death of Richard III 
on the field of Bos worth in 1485. This civil war was so 
named because a red rose formed the badge of the Lancastrians 
and a white rose that of the Yorkists. The rivalry between 
the two houses ended by the marriage of Henry VII, the 
Lancastrian candidate, with the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV, the Yorkist king. 

Rich —fertile. Meadoiv —pasture-land or land where grass 
is grown for hay. Intersected—divided. Hedgerows —rows of 
trees or shrubs planted for enclosure or separation of fields ; 

0^1 I Dotted with —containing at different spots; 

diversified. Pleasant —agreeable. Country seats —country houses 
used as a place of retirement from the city. Would appear 
as—i.e., were in those times. Moors —extensive wastes.. 
Otm-grown —covered. Furze—fforse ; a prickly shrub with 
yellow flowers that grows wild on English fields. F&ns — 
marshes; low lands covered with water. Abandoned to wild 
ducks — ie., where the human face was seldom seen and which 
was therefore haunted by the wild ducks. 

Straggling huts—cottages scattered here and there. Built of 
wood —The houses of the English common people were 
generally made of wood in the 17th century. It was for this 
reason that the Fire of London proved so destructive in 1666. 
TAatcfe—straw or rushes used for making the roofs of buildings; 

(<fC^ ). Manufacturing towns—e.g.^ Manchester. Seaports— 

e.g.. Liverpool. Renowned to the farthest etc, —whose names are . 
known to the most distant corners of the earth. The capital —the 
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seat of the grovernmoat of the country, London. Shrink to 
dimensions —be reduced to a size. Not much exceeding—rXieim.^ 
not much larger than. Suburb —an outlying part of a city; 

a place immediately adjacent to a city ; Present 

suburb etc.—i.e.^ Southwark on the south of the Thames in 
Surrey. 

The capital itself etc. —London that has now expanded on all 
sides was in the 17th century not much larger in area than 
Southwark, its modern suburb, south of the Thames. Not less 
strange—eqaeiily surprising. Garb —costume; style or fashion 
of dress. Manners —ways ; habits and customs. Equipages — 
carriages ; conveyances. Not less strange to us etc. — i.e., the 
change in the ways and fashions of the people has been as 
striking as in the appearance of the country. Such a change — viz.., 
change in the dress and manners of a people. Seems to be at 
least etc. —deserves as much to be recorded by historians. 
Dynasty—line or family of kings. Ministry —a body of officers, 
chosen by the king to carry on the administration. N.B. The 
Prime Minister of England is the real executive head of the 
government. He resigns his office when he ceases to enjoy 
the confidence of Parliament—when he is not supported by a 
majority of votes in the House of Commons; the King then 
chooses another man as Prime Minister who is likely to enjoy 
the confidenee of Parliament and will be supported by a 
majority of votes of the House of Commons. The new Prime 
Minister then selects suitable members of his party to be the 
heads of the different branches of administration. Parliament 
(specially the House of Commons) represents the nation; the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers are responsible to Parliament — 
this is the essence of English democratic government. 

Such a change in the state, etc. —For Macaulay’s conception of 
history, see notes on Paragraph 1. 

Paragraph 3. The population of England in 1685 cannot 
be accurately known, because the system of periodically 
numbering the people had not come into use. Men seemed 
to have very vague ideas on the subject. 

Inquirer —investigator; historical student. Correct notion — 
accurate idea. Community —society; body of people in a state. 
Of how many persons, etc. —».e., the number of the population. 
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Asc&rtained —known; determined. With perfect accuracy — 
precisely; quite correctly. Great state —powerful kingdom 
or nation. Adopted —^followed; practised. Periodically number¬ 
ing the people —taking the census of the population at regular 
intervals. The first official census was taken in England in 
1801. Since then the enumeration of the people has taken 
place every ten years. In Prance and Germany, the census 
is taken every five years. Conjecture —opinion based on 
imperfect evidence; guess ; surmise. 

All men were left to conjecture for themselves —As there was 
mo reliable evidence by which men could arrive at a correct 
idea on the subject of population, their opinions could be only 
rough guess-work. Conjectured —formed their guesses. With- 
‘Oui examining facts —without a study of the facts by which one 
could arrive at a tolerably correct opinion on the subject. 
Unde}" the influence, etc- t'.e., inclined either to over-estimate the 
population or to under-estimate it unduly. Prejudices —un¬ 
reasonable bias against anything. - Ludicrously absurd—ridicu¬ 
lously wrong. As containing several, etc. —This was an absurd 
exagg jration of the population of London in 1685. Confidently 
asserted —stated with strong assurance. 

Elapsed —passed. Between the accession, etc. —Charles T 
succeeded to the throne of England in 1625 and the Restora¬ 
tion took place in 1660. Ravages —destructive effects. Were 
recent — ie., the city had not yet the time to recoup the losses 
caused by the Plague and the Fire. Macaulay in support of 
his statement refers in the footnote to a book composed in 
1671, i.e.f only 5 years after the Great Fire. 


[J*ugo 7, Footnote— Bills of Mortality—nu official statement of the 
iiumlKT of deaths in a plae** or distric't within a given time. Captain John 
Oraunt (1620—1674)—ji statistician ; was appointed an original member of 
the Eoysd Society after his publicalion of “Natural and Political Observa- 
tions upon the Bills of Mortality” 1601. •S'ltV li'ill.iam Prlty (1623—87)—a 
political economist. He exe<'ute(l for the (.Jommoinvealth a survey of Ireland 
and was knighted and made an original member of the Royal Society in 
1^)2. He published a number of economic treatises including an improved 
edition of (Traiint's Observations on Rills of Mortality. 

Gr> wjt)rcfec«d—include. Full —complete ; not leas than. Which do spend 
'•etc. — i.e., who live. Oreaf Britain’s Beauty —^thenamc of an anonymous. 
jx)em on the splendour of the Royal Exchange.] 

a p.—2. 
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Disgusted by these exaggerations —sick of such extravagant 
estimates of the population. Ran violently into the opposite extreme' 
~i.e., greatly minimised the population; grossly under-esti¬ 
mated the population. Isaac Vossius (1618—89)—a famous* 
Dutch scholar who held the office of the royal librarian at 
Stockholm from 1649 to 1652. He was invited to England 
by Dr. John Pearson in 1670 when the D. C. L. of Oxford 
was conferred on him. He was the canon of Windsor 
1678—1689. He wrote a number of books on subjects of 
classical literature. 

Undoubted parfs—admitted talents. Strenuously —strongly ^ 
zealously. Maintained —held ; asserted. Taken together —the 
populations of all these three countries combined. 

Paragraph 4. There are some means for arriving at a 
correct idea on the subject. Three estimates exist which^ 
though independent of each other, point to the same- 
conclusion. 

• 

We are not, however, left without the means etc. — i.e., some means 
are available etc. Wild blunders —absurd errors. Into which 
some minds were hurried—which some people recklessly com¬ 
mitted. National vanity —that led them to over-estimate the- 
population with a view to magnify the country’s greatness, 
ilfoW.*?:d~^unheanhy. Paradox —a principle or statement that is 
opposed to the accepted opinion. By a morbid etc. — i.e., by 
greatly minimising the population out of a mere love of con¬ 
tradiction. Extant—in existence. 

Gompuiations —estimates ; accounts. To be entitled ete.—to- 
deserve careful attention. Tht^ are entirely etc. —These estimates 
are in no way connected with each other ; they were made by 
different men and the calculations were based on different 
materials. They proceed on different principles —The manner of 
calculation is different. There is little difference etc. —They agree 
closely in the conclusions. 

Paragraph 5. According to Gregory King’s calculations,, 
based on the collection of hearth money, the population of 
England in 1690 was about five millions and a half. 

Gregory Kmg (1648—1712)—herald, genealogist and states¬ 
man. He held the office of the registrar of the College ot 
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Arms from 1684 to 1694. His Natural and Political Observa¬ 
tions and Conclusions upon the State and Condition of Bh^lan^ 
was published in 1696. 

Herald—nn officer, who, in Europe in the Middle Ages, was 
entrusted with tee care of the genealogies, of the rights and 
privileges of the noble families and especially of armorial 
bearings. Loincaster herald —i.e., a member of the Heralds^ 
College. The Herald’s College or the College of Arms is an 
old corporation, founded in 1488 by Richard Ill, King of 
England. It consists of the three Kings-at-Arms and the 
Chester, Lancaster, Richmond, vSomerset, York and Windsor 
heralds together with the Earl Marshal This institution has 
from the Middle Ages the charge of the armorial bearings of 
the persons of noble familiea, privileged to bear them, as well 
a- of genealogie!! and kindred subjects. Political arithmetician 
—one versed in statistics relating to the condition of a 
country. Returned —officially reported. Who made the Iasi 
collection etc. —because the tax was abolished in 1689—the first 
year of the reign of William III, King of England. Hearth 
moneu—A tax on hearths or chimneys, levied from the time of 
the Norman Conquest. It received parliamentary sanction in 
the reign of Charles 11, every hearth in houses paying church 
and poor rates being taxed at two shillings. The tax was 
abolished in the first year of the reign of William III. The 
basis of his calculations cte.—Gregory King calculated the 
population of the country from the number of hearths as 
reported by the collectors of the tax on them. Conclusion — 
inference. 

Para^aph 6. The population of England must have been 
five million and two hundred thousand according to the- 
reports of the strength of the different religious sects in the 
reign of William HI. 


[Pave 8, Footnote——book. JLs the author wrote it —i.e., in its 
original form. Garbled —mutilated ; not given in full but in parts only, 
fk S*® (1656—17141—an English political economist. He was a member of 
the Parliament for a number of years and was the secretary to the commis¬ 
sion appointed to treat for the union uith. Scotland. He wrote a number of 
tr^tises cm economical questions. Chalmers (1759—1^)—a miscellaaeons- 
wnter and an editor of tne works of Engfish authors, j 
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King William the Third —son-in-law ol King: James II of 
England. On the expulsion of his father-in-law from the throne, 
'William and his wife, Mary, were made joint sovereigns of 
England. He reigned from 1689 to 1702 and was one of the 
wisest English Kings. Ascertain —find out; determine. Gom- 
^arative strength etc. —relative positions of the different churches 
■as regards the numbers of their followers. Strength—nmnhQTS. 
Eeligiom sects —different sects of the Christian religion, Hz., 
the Anglican, the Roman Catholic and the Non-conformist. 
Englishmen, though Christians, belonged to different sects, and 
the different sects or churches wore not very friendly towards 
one other about this time. (As we have sects, mz., Shakta 

< ) and Vaishnab () among the Hindus, so there are 

religious sects among the Cliristians). Instituted —made. 
Reports —on the number of the members of the different 
sects. Dioceses —ecclesiastical districts. A diocese is a district 
over which a bishoj) exercises his ecclesiastical authority. 
Realm —country. The number of his English subjects — i.e., the 
number of the inhabitants of England. 

Paragraph 7. Finlaison's opinion, based on an examina¬ 
tion of the parochial registers, is that the population of England 
at the close of the 17th century was a little under five million 
And two hundred thousand. 

Finlaison (1788—1860)—statistician and the first president 
•of the Institution of Actuaries; he introduced important 
reforms in the victualling department of the admiralty and 
wrote a book on '‘‘‘Life Annuities'*. Actuary —an official whose 
business is to calculate for insurance companies, the risks and 
premiums for life, fire and other insurances. Eminent skill — 
distinguished ability. Parochial —pertaining to a parish, i.e., 
the area (a village or group of villages) committed to the care 
of one vicar or clergyman. Parochial registers —parish registers, 
i.e,, the books in which the births, marriages and deaths in a 
parish are recorded. Test —examination. Statistical science — 
the science which deals with the collection and classification 

[ Page 9, Footnote—; calculating, ^ sects — 
■according to the numl>erof followers of the different religious sects. 
Otdlimr—ihe hero of Swift’s famous satiric novel, “HuUivers 'Pravels”. 

the land of giante, visited by Gulliver in course of his travels. 
Odd ariihmeiic —strange or curious method of calculation.} 
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of facts respeotingr the condition of the people in a country. 
Subjected the ancient parochial registers etc. —examined the records 
of births and deaths in the different parishes of England in the 
light of the most approved principles of statistics, discovered 
in modern times. Opinion —view. Close —end. TTas a little 
under —was to some extent below. Souls —persons. 

Paragraph 8. It may be concluded from the above esti> 
mates that the population of England, during the reign of 
James II, was between five million and five million and a half. 
England had then at most less than a third of her present 
population. 

Estimates —calculations ; computations. Framed without 
vmcert —prepared independently of each other. Concert —co¬ 
operation or connection. Sets of materials —groups of facts. 
Confidence —assurance. Pronounce —state. On the very highest 
supposition —at the highest calculation. 

Present population —Macaulay speaks of the census figures 
of 1841 that immediately preceded the publication of his- 
History in 1848. The figures of the Census of 1851 were- 
available to him for the notes in his final edition. In 1841V 
the population of England numbered about 16 millions 
and in 1851 it numbered about 18 millions. Less than three 
times the population etc. —The population of London was over 
oue million nine hundred thousand in 1841 ; it rose to over 
2 million and three hundred thousand in 1851. Gigantic capital — 
the huge city of London. 

Pari^raph 9. The increase of population has been much 
greater in the north of England than in the south. The back¬ 
ward condition of the northern districts in the past was due to 
physical and moral causes. There life and property were 
unsafe and people lived in a state of constant preparation for 
attack. The rude manners of the people indicated the lawless 
conditions under which they lived. 

SMm—districts into which Great Rritain is divided; 
counties. But generally much greater etc .—The rate of the 
increase of population in the northern districts has been much 
greater than in the southern. Beyond-^on the other side of, 
i.e.r to the north of. Trent —a river in England, that risee in 
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Staffordshire and flowingr throuf?h Derbyshire, Nottinuham- 
shire and Lincolnshire ialls into the Humber. (See Map.) Staie 
of barbarism —savage condition. Physical and moral causes — 
the nature of the country and the character of the people. 
Moral causes — i.«.. the character of the people. Concurred — 
united. That region —*.c., the northern part of the country. 

Physical and moral causes . region — Expl. This is Macaulay’s 

esplanation why the northern districts of England remained 
in a savage condition down to the 18th century. He means 
1o say that the backward condition of these districts was due 
partly to the nature of the country (its unfertile soil and un¬ 
favourable climate) and partly to the lawlessness prevailing 
there, due to constant attacks by Scottish robbers. 

Air —atmosphere ; climate. Inclement —not soft; severe. 
Was generally such etc, — «ras of a poor quality and so crops 
could be grown only by means of clever and diligent cultiva¬ 
tion. Tract —region. Theatre of war —scene of war ; a place 

where war is waged. There gpuld he little skill . war — 

People were not likely to cultivate their lands with skill and 
industry in a region that would often be devastated by war. 
Nominal —existing only in name ; not real. Desolated —ravaged. 
Bands of Scottish marauders—armed parties of Scotch robbers. 
Which was often the theatre of wear etc. —Macaulay here refers 
to the fact that wars between England and Scotland were of 
frequent occurrence before the union of the two crowns in 
1603. Even when the two countries were nominally at peace 
with each other, the lawless spirits on either side of the 
border would lead plundering raids into the other, killing men 
and carrying off corn and cattle. 

The union of the two British crowns—The crowns of England 
and Scotland were united when James VI, King of Scotland; 
became also the King of England in 1603 under the title of 
James I. Thenceforward both England and Scotland were 
ruled by one sovereign. The two countries continued to 
have their -separate Parliaments until these wore united in 
1707, Middlesex—the English county (district) ou the Thames 
in which London is situated. It is situated in the heart of 
England and is the centre of her culture and civilisation. (See 
Map.) Northumberland—the northernmost county in England 
«itttated elose te the borders of Scotland. (See Map of England.) 
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Mmsachuaetta —one of the New England states, bordering on 
the Atlantic with Boston as its capital. It is one of the most 
progressive of the United States of America and played 
a leading part during the War of American Independence. 
£ettlement8 —new colonies. Squatters —properly, men who unlaw¬ 
fully settle on land that does not belong to them. Macaulay 
is referring to the rough and rude European colonists who 
settled in the western portions of the United States.” 

N. B. Ill undeveloped countries lik(' the Dnitt'd States in the past or 
Australia at present, the word ‘squatters’ is used of men who settle under 
le^ral permission on government land befori^ acquiring a title. As America was 
lieopleil by colonists from Europe, the earliest settlements were situated on the 
■eastern sea-board—the Atlantic coast. The country to their west remained 
covered with forests. With the growth of population and arrival of fresh 
settlers, the settlements were gradually pushed westwards until they covered 
the whole breadth of the Oontiiient from tlie Atlantic on the east to the 
Pacific on the west. In Macaulay’s days, the new settlements in the United 
*8t,atts to the far west were in a comparatively undi^veloiied condition. They 
were greatly inferior to the New England slates like Massachusetts in 
■progress and culmre. However, civilisation has made rapid progress in 
the westt;rn states of the United Hiates since Macaulay wrote. 

Far to the west of the Mississippi—i.e., the new settlements 
in the United States situated in the far west like Utah, Nevada 
and Colorado. Mississippi—with its affluent, the Missouri, is the 
largest river in North America. It falls into the Gulf of Mexico 
and flowing from the north to the south divides the United 
States into two almost equal parts. Administer —dispense. 
Administer a rude justice decide cases in a way so that, 

roughly speaking, justice may be done and employ violent 
means the rifle or the dagger) for the enforcement of 
■their decisions; execute justice in a rough and primitive 
manner by shooting and stabbing the supposed offenders. 

Before the union of the two British croivns etc. —Macaulay means 
to say that even after the accession of King James VI of 
Scotland to the English throne as James I, the northern 
districts of England continued to be in a very backward 
condition. The difference between the condition of semi- 
barbarous Northumberland at the northern extremity of 
■England and civilised Middlesex in the centre of that country, 
was as great as that between the barbarous condition of 
the settlements, planted to the far west of the Mississippi and 
the civilised state of Massachusetts in the United States 
>of America. 
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Traces —marks. Slaughter —destruction of life; massacre^ 
Pillage —plunder ; rapine. Distinctly perceptible —clearly visible. 
Tweed—e. river in the south of Scotland; it separates Berwick¬ 
shire from the Entrlish county of Northumberland. (See Map 
of Erg-land.) 

Lawless manners —as opposed to peaceful and industrious- 
habit‘d. Tn the reign of Charles the Second etc. —Macaulay means 
to say that even as late as the reig-n of King- Charles, II the 
effects of the wars and murderous raids were clearly visible 
far to the south of the Tweed. Tlie fields remained unculti¬ 
vated, and the inhabitants of the regrion, instead of being- peace¬ 
ful and industrious, were lawless and violent in their ways. 

Mosstroopers —This was the name commonly given to the 
robbers who formerly infested the border country between 
England and Scotland. They were so called because they 
trooped or rode through the mosses (or the bogs) of the border 
country along paths known to themselves only. Calling — 
profession. Whole —entire. Drive away whole herds of cattle — 
They would not steal an ox or two, but the entire herd ; this 
is a feat possible only in a very lawless country, nose 
calling was to plunder etc .—who lived not by pursuits of peaceful 
industry but by robbery and plunder. Enact —pass. Of great 
severity —*.e, very strict and rigorous. For the prevention of these 
outrages —to put a stop to these serious crimes. 

Cumberland —English county to the west of Northumberland 
on the border of Scotland. (See Map of England.) Authorised — 
empowered. Raise —levy. Bands of armed men —i.e., com¬ 

panies of soldiers. For the defence of property and order —i.e., 
to protect the people against the robbers and to maintain 
peace. Provision —arrangement. These levies —these troops. 

Local tcbcation —The expenditure for these troops was to be 
met by a tax, levied for the purpose on the inhabitants of 
this district only (as distinguished from the general revenues 
of the country.) Parishes —A pai-ish is an area (a village or 

group of villages, etc.) in the charge of a parson or a vicar 
it is also an administrative unit with its own officers and 
regulations as regards the poor, taxes, etc. Required—directed,. 
Bloodhounds —a breed of large and powerful dogs possessed of 
remarkable acuteness of smell. They are used for tracking' 
criminals and for recovering game that has escaped wounded 
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from the hunter. Freebooters —^robbers. Hunting 4he freebooters 
—tracking* (pursuing) the robbers. The habits of the moss¬ 
troopers, how they escaped by secret paths, known only to- 
themselves and how they were tracked by bloodhounds, are 
referred to by Scott in his description of Deloraine in his- 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

“A stark moss-trooping Scot was he, 

As e’er couched Border lance by knee ; 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds ; 

In Kske or Liddel fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one.” 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, I. 215-22. 

Many old nicri who iverc etc. —This would shew that the dogs? 
were common towards the close of the 17th century. Ferocious — 
savage. Auxiliariesi.e., the dogs. Track —pursue. 

-hiding places ; shelters. Morasses —bogs; marshes. 
The geography of that wUd country —the particulars of that rugged 
and desolate region, insufficiently: not fully. 

Oeorge the Third—the third King of England of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. He reigned from 17b0 to 1S20. Fells —barren hills ; 
highlands not fit for cultivation. Borrowdale —a romantic valley 
in Cumberland famous for its graphite mines. Bavenglas —at 
the mouth of the Esk in Cumberland; it is believed to have 
been an old Roman port. From Borrowdale to Bavenglas —The 
distance between these two places is about 18 miles. Was still 
a secret carefully kept by the dalesmen - ie., the path was known 
only to the local inhabitants. Dalesmen —inhabitants of dales 
or valleys; the word is particularly applied to the inhabitants 
of the valleys in the north of England. Escaped from the 
pursuit etc. —avoided capture and punishment for their crimes- 
by flying along that road. 

Seats —houses. Fortified —secured by surrounding walls^ 
ditches and other works for defence against a hostile attack. 
Penned —confined in enclosures Overhanging —impending or 
hanging overhead. Battlements —indented parapets used in* 
old fortifications. The openings or embrasures, as they were* 
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'Called, were useful for defence because gruns and other missiles 
could be discharged through them on the besiegers. Residence — 
-dwelling-house of the owner of the cattle. Ped —a name for 
strong, small towers or forts common on the Scotch borders. 
Inmates —those who dwelt in the houses; residents. Arms — 
weapons. Slept with arms etc. —because they feared an attack at 
any hour of the night when they might require the weapons 
for defending themselves and their property. Were in readiness 
—were kept ready on the roofs. 

Crush —bruise or beat down under a heavy weight; pound 

’down. Scald —burn with a hot liquid; I 

Venture—dsxei. Assail —attack. The little garrison —*.e., the 
inmates of the house. A garrison is properly a body of troops 
stationed in a fort. Macaulay means to say that every house 
■was a fort in that lawless country and its inmates constituted 
the garrison for defending it against attacks. Making his will— 
i.e.. making a declaration according to law as to how his 
property should be disposed of after his death. No traveller 

•ventured . will — Expl. This sentence briefly but in a very vivid 

manner describes the dangerous condition of the northern 
parts of England in King Cherles II’s reign. The fact that the 
man made his will before he set out on the journey implies 
that he did not hope to return alive. [The student may remember 
in this connection that in the past it was for similar reasons 
the custom of the people of this countrj’^ to make their wills 
when they set out to visit distant shrines.] 

On circuit —when journeying from one place to another 
for the trial of cases. In England the more serious cases are 

[Page 12, Footnote—Gray (1716-1771)—a famous English poet, 
author of the well-known poem ^'Elcgy written m a Country Church¬ 
yard.^^ He wrote an account of his tour through the Lake District which 
he visited in 1769. His description of the country, referred to by Macaulay, 
is as follows :~“There is a little path winding (from Borrowdde) over the 
Fells and for some weeks in the year passable only to the dalesmen; 
hut the mountains know well that tliesc innocent people will not reveal 
the mysteries of their ancient kingdom, the ujign of Chaos and Old Night. 
■Only 1 learned that this dreadful road, dividing again, leads, one branch to 
Kavenglas and the other to Hawkshead.” Jowmo/—diary. The the 

Lake country in the north of England, where the famous English Jakes, 
the Windermere and the others are situated. It has become famous in 
English literature for having been tlie residence of the poets, Bou&ey, 
«Coleridge and Wmrdsworth.] 
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tried at the assize courts. These are the periodical sessions, 
held by the judgres of the superior courts who travel on cir¬ 
cuit for the trial of these oases in every county, Attom^s— 
legral agrents qualified to act for parties in legral proceedingrs ; 
solicitors. Serving men —attendants ; the menial staff attached 
to a court. Newccistle —the chief town of Northumberland. 
^See Map.) Carlisle —the chief town of Cumberland. (See 
Map.) Escorted —guarded. A strong guard —a powerful body of 
soldiers or of armed men. Sheriff—the chief officer appoint¬ 
ed by a king* for the execution of the laws and the preserva¬ 
tion of the peace of a county (district) 

Prowsions—stocks or stores of food. A wilderness —a bar¬ 
ren and desolate region. Which afforded no supplies —where food 
and other necessaries of life could not be procured. Cavalcade 
—procession of horsemen ; the reference is to the judge and 
his attendants who marched on horseback. Halted —stopped. 
Immense —of huge size. Halted to dine etc. —As no inn or hu¬ 
man dwelling stood on the road, the travellers had to take 
their meals under the shade of a tree. 

Is not yet forgotten —is still remembered and pointed out by 
the inhabitants. Irregular vigour —extreme severity. Criminal 
justice was administered—GnmmeXs were punished. Shocked— 
struck with surprise and horror. Tranquil districts —peaceful 
regions. 

The irregular vigour etc .—^Persons, who lived in the more 
peaceful parts of the country, were horrified at the very severe 
punishments, inflicted on the criminals. Juries —bodies of men 
selected to assist the judge in the trial of cases by their opini¬ 
ons on the question of facts. No man can in English law be 
punished unless a jury of bis countrymen pronounce him 
guilty. 

Animated —inspired ; actuated. A sense of common danger — 
The jurymen being the inhabitants of the district had reasons to 
■fear thatt they themselves might be the next victims of the crime 
with which the offender before them was charged. This fear 
led them to pronounce the verdict of guilty without a careful 
^examination of evidence. Convicted —declared guilty. House- 
■breakers —those who break into a house for the commission of 
theft or any other crime. Cattle stealers-r-The stealing of cattle 
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was one of the commonest crimes in the district. Promptitude — 
quickness. Court martial —a court consisting of military or 
naval officers for the trial of offences against military or naval 
law. 

Mutiny —revolt of a body of soldiers or sailors against 
discipline or the lawful commands of a superior officer. The 
promptitude of a court matrial etc. —A mutiny is a very serious 
offence because if it be not cheeked at once it will lead to the 
collapse of the whole army. So the courts martial which try 
soldiers, accused of this offence, can neither afford to be lenient 
nor be very elaborate in the examination of the evidence or the- 
legal aspects of the case. Their first care is to inflict punish¬ 
ment on the culprits in order that discipline maj be quickly 
restored. The convicts etc. —The offenders were ordered to be 
hanged in large numbers. Before the reform of criminal law 
in England in the 19th century, persons, convicted of theft or 
robbery, were punished with death. indicating the 

rough and ready manner in which the cases were tried. By 
.scores —by twenty men at a time, i.e , in large numbers. Gallows 
—a frame consisting of two upright posts and a cross be^lm on 

the top on which criminals are hanged ; () I 

This generation — i.e., people now living. Sportsman —hunter. 
Wandered —rambled ; roamed. Game —animals and birds hunted 
by sportsmen. Wandered in pursuit of game —The country being 
mostly uninhabited would naturally be full of game. The Tyne — 
A river that rises in the Cheviot hills and flows through Durham 
and Northumberland into the sea. Heaths —desolate tracts of 
land overgrown with wild shrubs. Keeldar Castle —a castle 
near the sources of the North Tyne. Originally the stronghold 
of a Border chief, it passed into the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland who resided here for sport during the 
shooting season. Sir Walter Scott, the poet, visited the Duke 
in 1827 and gives the following account of the people who- 
lived in its neighbourhood: ‘‘‘He (the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land) tells me his people in Keeldar were all quite wild the 
first time his father went up to shoot there. The women had 
no other dress than a bed gown and a petticoat. The men 
were savage and could hardly bs brought to rise from the 
heath either from sullenness or fear. They sang a wild tune,. 
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the burden of which was ‘Ourina, Ourina, Ourina’. The 
females sangr, the men danced round, and at a certain point 
of tiiie tune they drew their dirks which they always wore.” 

Scarcely less savage than —almost as wild or primitive. 
Indians — i.e , the Red Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America. California —situated on the Pacific Ocean. It is the 
westernmost' of the United States of America. In may be 
mentioned as one of the settlements to the far west of the 
Mississippi to which Macaulay refers in an earlier part of this 
paragraph. Half naked —partially nude. Chaunting —singing. 
Wild —rude and irregular. Measure —tune ; air. Brandished — 
flourished ; moved and raised in various directions. 

Dirk —a kind of dagger formerly much used by the 
Highlanders. War dance— dance held bv some savage races 
(before going to war. Among the Red Indians of North 
America it is begun by some powerful chief and whoever 
joins in it enlists himself thereby as a member of the expedi¬ 
tion, For the dress of the women and the other particulars, 
mentioned in this passage, see the passage from Scott’s 
Journal quoted above. A race scarcely less savage etc. —The 
people who lived round Keeldar Castle, were in a state of utter 
barbarism like the Red Indians on the western borders of the 
■United States of America. 

Paragraph 10. The establishment of peace in the northern 
parts of England led to the development of industry and the 
•arts of life. The discovery of rich coal mines and the 
■establishment of factories attracted population to the north. 
The increase of population in Lancashire has been much 
greater than in the southern counties. 

Border —the frontier of England that lies just to the south 
of Scotland. properly a body of attendants ; a retinue ; 

hence the consequences that follow an event. In the train of 

Page 13, Footnote— Guildford —Francis North, first Baron of Guildford 
(1637—85); he qualified himself for the bar in 1661, was appointedatl-orney- 
gcneral in 1073; held the office of Chief-Justice of Common Pleas from 16/5 
to 1682 ; was promoted to the office of Lord Chancellor in 1682 and was 
■<>reated Baron Guildford in the following year. HuUhimon (1732—1814)— 
t(mographer; published histories of Durham and Cumberland and a Time 
of NormurrUferlcmd. 
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peace etc. —the establishment of peace was followed by 
industries and manufactures. Arts of life —^useful arts ; manu¬ 
facture of thinfirs useful to life. The regions north of the Trent 
possessed etc. —The reference is to the coal mines of Northum¬ 
berland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire and Lancashire.- 
Coal beds —layers or seams of coal. Precious —valuable. 

Peru —A country in South America bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. It was conquered by Pizarro, the Spanish general, on 
behalf of Charles V, the Emperor of Spain. Peru contains a- 
number of silver mines ; gold is found only in small quantities 
in the Andes region. Bold mines of Perw—Spain got great 
wealth by her conquest of South America in the 6th century. 
Immense quantities of gold and silver poured into Spain from* 
her territories in South America and extravagant stories were 
current in Europe about the fabulous mineral wealth of these 
countries. 

The regions north of the Trent possessed . Peru—Exp]. The 

northern districts possessed rich coal mines. These coal 
mines brought about the development of large manufacturing 
industries in northern England; and thus they proved a 
source of much greater wealth than the mines of precious* 
metals in Peru which were believed to be fabulously rich in 
former times. 

In the neighbourhood of these beds —close to these coal, 
mines. Profitably —in a manner likely to yield profit; 
lucratively. Carried on —conducted. Almost every manufacture’ 
efe.—The improved steam-engine, invented by Watt towards- 
the close of the 18th century, greatly helped the growth of 
manufactures. As the engines, used in manufacturing factories, 
were worked by coal, it was evidently advantageous to estab¬ 
lish the factories near the coal mines. The principal English, 
manufacturing industries are (1) cotton goods, ( 2 ) iron goods 
and (3) woollen goods. All these industries are carried on 
close to the coal-fields. (1) Cotton manufacture is carried on 
upon the Lancashire field; (2) iron-smelting is carried on 

'■Page 14, Footnote—Sir Walter Scott (17T1—1832)-—-the fiimous Ei^lish. 

E oet “and novdist. (1794—1854)—son-in-law of Sir Walter ^tt.. 

[e is a well-known English writer, his grditest work being Scott’s Life.'] 
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near the Northumberland, Durham and Lancashire field and 
(8) woollen goods are manufactured on the Yorkshire field. 

Constant stream —continual flow. Emigrants —people who* 
leave one country or district to settle in another. BoU —move. 
A constant stream etc. —People from the south of England con¬ 
tinually began to move northwards towards the manufac¬ 
turing districts. Gardiner describes this migration in the' 
following words : “Coal, however, existed in many parts of the- 
north; the steam-engine followed coal, manufactures followed, 
the steam-engine and population followed manufactures.” 

Returns —census figures. Archiepiscopal province of York — 
the part of the country subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of York. Salmon points out that this province- 
included in 1685 the sees of Durham, Chester, Carlisle and. 
Sodor and Man. Revolution —This is the name commonly given 
to the famous event of English history in 1G88-9 when James IL 
was expelled from the throne and William of Orange and his 
wife Mary (James ll’s daughter) were made sovereigns, 
Lancashire —the great centre of the English cotton industry. 
Most English Cotton Mills are in Lancashire. Increased nine¬ 
fold —grown nine times. Norfolk —an English county on the 
east coast of England. (See Map of England.) Suffolk— 
English county on the east coast immediately to the south of 
Norfolk. (See Map of England.) Northampton —an inland county 
in the centre of England. (See Map of England.) Hardly — 
scarcely. 

Paragraph 11. More accurate details are available about 
taxation. England had a comparatively small revenue at the 
time of Charles II's death. It was little more than three- 
fourths of that of the United Provinces and hardly one-fifth 
of the revenue of France. 

Confidence —assurance. Precision—aodurnoj. When Charles 
the Second died — i.e,. in 1685. Resources —wealth; available 
means. Which she even then possessed —though these were- 
considerably less than they are at present. Were raised — i.e..,. 
by taxation. Constantly increasing —always growing. United' 
Provinces—This was the name commonly given to the Indepen¬ 
dent Dutch Republic, formed in 1579, consisting of the seven 
states—^Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland^. 
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'Oroningen, Overissel. Its independence was practically 
admitted by Spain when Philip III concluded a truce with them 
in 1609. Their independence was formally recognised by 
Spain in 1648. 

Paragraph 12, The most important head of revenue 
was the excise. It produced £585,000 clear of all deductions. 
The customs amounted to £530,000. The tax on chimneys, 
though less productive, was very unpopular on account of the 
harsh manner of its collection. 

Head —item. Receipt —income. Excise —a tax or duty on 
certain articles, manufactured in the country. Now it is 
^generally imposed on luxuries or intoxicants, like tobacco, ale 
and wines. Clear of all deductions —i.e., after meeting the 
expenses of collection; net. Note that the Excise revenue 
of the United Kingdom amounted to over thirty-five million 
and seven hundred thousand pounds in 1997-08 Nef—clear; 
free from all deductions. Proceeds—income. Otts^oms—duties 
(or taxes) imposed on goods imported into a country or 
exported from it. In the same year — i.e.. in 1685. live hundred 
•and thirty thousand pounds —Note that the revenue from 
customs amounted to thirty-two million and fi\re hundred 
thousand pounds in 1907-08. 

Burdens —taxes. Did not lie very heavy on the nation —were 
not felt to be oppressive. Chimneys —fire-places or hearths. 
Tax on chimneys —e.e., hearth money. See notes on Paragraph 5. 
Productive —remunerative. Raised far louder murmurs —caused 
much greater discontent. Excited —created; produced. Im¬ 
posts —taxes. Direct imposts —taxes like the Income-tax paid 
by a man direct to the state. As a rule these taxes are more 
unpopular than the indirect ones (e.,^., the taxes imposed as 
-excise and customs duties). N.B. Customs and excise taxes 
are called indirect taxes. For example, a trader imports a 
commodity from a foreign country and pays the customs tax 
on it; and because of the tax he has paid, the trader will 
charge a higher price from the consumer (the purchaser)—so 
.the consumer pays the tax ultimately, but as he does not pay 
directly to the government, the customs tax is called an indirect 
tax on the consumer. Is almost always out of proportion to —^is 
.generally . much greater than. Q,uantiJty of mon^—amount o£ 
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revenue. Which they bring into the Exchequer —which they pro¬ 
duce. Exchequer —the department of state having charge of 
the collection and expenditure of the government revenue; 
treasury. 

Peculiarly —particularly. Odious —hateful. Levied —imposed. 
Domiciliary —pertaining to a domicile or a dwelling house. 
Domiciliary visit —a visit to a private dwelling for the purpose 
of search or inspection. The domiciliary visits were necessary 
to ascertain the number of chimneys in the house so that 
the tax might be correctly assessed. Impatient —intolerant. 
Degree —extent. Faintly —feebly. Conceive —imagine. Of such 
visits the English etc. —The people of the other countries of the 
world have no idea how deeply Englishmen hate to have 
their homes inspected by the officers of the state. 

Householders —persons occupying houses with their families. 
Frequently —often. To the day —exactly on the day when it 
became payable. When this happened— i.e., when they failed to 
pa> the hearth money in time. Distrained —distressed ; seized 
as a S' curity for the payment of the tax. Farmed —leased or let. 
N.B. The government did not collect the taxes by its own 
officers, but leased the right of collecting them to a middleman 
in return for a sum received in the lump. Anything that the 
middleman (or tax-farmer) could collect in excess of the sum 
he had to pay to the government represented his own profit 
and so he collected the tax with the greatest harshness. 

Creditors —persons to whom money is due. Proverhially —by 
way of a proverb ; commonly. Rapacious —grasping ; extor¬ 
tionate. A farmer of taxes—a. person who has got from the 
government the lease to collect a tax on condition of paying 

the government a fixed sum of money. A farmer of taxes . 

...rapacious —Expl. Everybody knows that middlemen, who 
have obtained a lease from the government for the collection 
of taxes, collect them in the most cruel and harsh manner. 
Macaulay is referring to the chimney tax in England in King 
Charles II’s time, and its harsh collection by the tax-farmers. 

N.B. Macaulay is evidently thinking also of the publi¬ 
cans of the Bible. Among the ancient Jews, they were an 
inferior class of farmers of taxes who became objects of 

S. P.~S. 
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universal hatred on account of their cruel exactions. The word 
‘publican' thus came to be used by Christ as almost a synonym 
for a sinner. 

Collectors —officers who collected the taxes. Loudly —openly. 
Unpopular duty —^unpleasant task, viz., the collection of taxes. 
With harshness and insolence—in a cruel and insulting manner. 
Threshold—the piece of timber that lies under a door ; hence 
door; gate. Wail—cry; lament. Earthenware —vessels made 
of baked clay like plates, cups etc.; crockery. These perhaps 
constituted the only property of the poor cottagers that 
could be distrained by the tax-gatherers. 

Nay, the single hed of a poor family etc. —As Macaulay explains 
in the footnote, he obtained his materials for this description 
of the tax-gatherers from the popular verses on the subject 
that happen to be available. Annual receipt —yearly income. 

Paragraph 13. The revenue under the above heads, added 
to the income from the minor sources, amounted to a total of 
£1,400,000. Whatever could be saved by curtailing the ex¬ 
penses of government belonged to the King’s privy purse. 


(Pa^e 17. Footnote— Pepysimi Library —Library of-Samuel Pepys (163S— 
1703), the author of the lamous Diary. Tic left his valuable librarj* to 
Magdalene Lollcge, Cambridge, of which he had l)een a student. His 
“Diary” too remained there in cipher until 1825 when it was deciphered by 
.Tohn Smith. popular songs. Chimney m-oney —tax formerly 

levied on each chimney in a house. Speohnen —sample. Chitmiey man — 
collector of the tax on chimneys. Esjmrl—mv,’. Nooks —corners; hidden 
spots. Pipkim —small boilers; kettles, saucepans etc. There is not om 
amme etc. —if you search the nation you will find that nine-tenths of 
the women will pronounce a curse or two on the gatherers of the chimney 
tax when you siieak of them. ^ 

IJJte plundering etc. —They would force their way into houses like soldiers 
looting a place. 'Make, a distress seize. The snoods-—property. Dis~ 
l)iteou8ly ; madly. This~-i.e., the piteous cries of children. 
Nothing—in no way. A6a^ed“le8sened. Insolent pride—urrogmcse and 
insolence. British Mmcum~~a famous public institution in liondon con¬ 
taining the largest collection of books, manuscripts and works of art. 

Doggei'd corses —mean, und^nifiod poems. In th/i same spirit — i,e., full 
of hatreil against the chimney men. It — i.e., the chimney tax. For cruelty 
to tear eic^—i.e., on account of the cruel seizure of his switary bed. Weary 
head—i.e.,head full of cares and anxiety. Liberal. —generous. 

Page 16, Footnote—Mat.vfor—Head; Principal. Gave me access Ut—gaye 
rde the permission to U8c,j 
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The profits of the Post Office bad been made orer to the King’s 
brother, the Duke of York. 

Mentioned —enumerated above. Royal domains —crown 
lands; estates belonging to the sovereign. First fruits —The 
income of every bishopric (and also inferior spiritual benefice) 
for the first year was originally paid to the Pope of Rome After 
the Reformation it was transferred to the crown. Tenths —the 
tenth part of the annual income of livings of the clergy; this 
was originally paid to the Pope, but was transferred to the 
crown at the Reformation. (The tenths should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the tithes i.e., the tenth part of the profits of 
the land and stock that had to be paid to the clergymen for 
their maintenance). Surrendered —made over. Which had not 
been surrendered to the Church —The reference is to the establish¬ 
ment of the fund known as Queen Anne’s Bounty in 1704 for 
increasing the income of the poorer clergy. Its income is derived 
from first fruits, tenths, private gifts and Parliamentary grants. 
The administration of this fund is entrusted to a body of 
governors. 

tfiichies of Cornwall and Lancastet —crown estates ; estates 
belonging to the King. Forfeitures —confiscations ; the property 
of a man, proved guilty of treason, is usually forfeited to the 
crown ; the property of a man proved guilty of murder may 
also be thus forfeited. 

Fines —sums of money paid by tenants for obtaining or re¬ 
newing leases. The crown —i.e., the King; ‘ regal power, 
supreme governing power in a country’ (Oxford Dictionary), 
Fa^ly —justly : correctly. Part was hereditary —This refers to 
the revenue derived from the personal estates the King had 
inherited from his father. At the Restoration, the estates of 
Charles 1 that had been sold during the Commonwealth, were 
taken from those who had acquired them and restored to 
Charles II. 

He was at liberty etc. — i.e., no condition was laid down about 
the manner in which the revenue was to be spent. Lay out — 
spend. Exactly —just. Exactly as he thought quite accord¬ 
ing to his own discretion. Retrenching—QuHsdMng. Public 
departments —different branches of administration (government). 
Privy purse —^the sum allotted for the perstmal use of the King. 
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Whatever he could save etc^ —The student must carefully notice 
the difference between this arrangrement and the system that 
now prevails. Now a certain sum is allotted for the personal 
use of the King—this is known as his privy purse or fund for 
his private expenditure. Besides this, different amounts are 
voted for the different branches of government, {e.g., the army, 
the navy, the judiciary etc.)—the sums varying according to the 
needs of each. If the expenditure on any department during 
a year falls short of the amount voted, it lapses to the govern¬ 
ment but does not go to increase the privy purse of the King. 
The great defect of the former arrangement was that the King 
naturally felt tempted to reduce the expenditure on public 
departments {e.g. the army, the navy, the judiciary etc.) in order 
that he might have a larger amount to spend on himself. 

Profits —^income. Establishment —department. Appropriated 
—assigned. Duke of Yorfe—brother of Charles II who became 
King after him under the title of James II. The profits of that 
establishment etc. —By an Act, passed in 1GG3, the entire revenue 
of the Post Office was settled on the Duke of York and his male 
heirs. 

Paragraph 14. After Danby’s fall from power, the interest 
on the public loan amounting to £80,000 was never paid. The 
regular payment of such interest was introduced into England 
after the Revolution of 1688. 

Was^ or rather ought to have been charged —because this pay¬ 
ment was never made though it was due. 

Charged —debited. Eighty thousand pounds a year —The 
goldsmiths (who were bankers) of London had advanced a loan 
of £1,400,000 to the government at 12 p.c. interest. Though the 
rate of interest was arbitrarily reduced to 6, yet over £80,000 
a year would be due to the bankers. Fraudulently detained — 
dishonestly withheld. The goldsmiths had advanced the 
loan in the expectation that the principal and the interest 
would be paid. But the government dishonestly refused to 
pay even the interest. The reference is to the Stop of the 
Exchequer in 1672. (See notes on para 2, page 8.) 

C^aZ—properly means a small faction of political or pri¬ 
vate intriguers. It was specially applied to the unpopular eabi- 
net of ministers of Charles II, formed in 1671, because the iuT t ig.! 
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letters of the names of the five members (Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale) composing it formed 
the word Cabal. 

“During Pomc years the word Cabal was popularly used as synony¬ 
mous with Cabinet. Jhit it hai)pened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 
11171, the Cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the woid Cabal,—tlirtbnl, Arlington, Huckinghiini, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. These ministers were* therefore emphatically called the 
Cabal,”—Macaulay’s Tlishri/of IT. It is said that it was 

probably at Clifford’s suggestion that Charles II took this step and for 
this service Clifiord was rewarded with a iHH'rage and the office of the 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Danhy (1681—1712)—originally Sir Thomas Osborne, was 
created Earl of Danby in 1674, Marquis of Carmarthen in 
1689 and Duke of Leeds in 1094. He was a leading statesman 
of the Restoration period. He took a prominent part in 
promoting the marriage of Mary, the daughter of the Duke of 
York, with William of Orange (afterwards King William III of 
England) in 1677. On the accession of William III he was 
appointed Lord President of the Council and was virtually 
the I'rirae Minister from 1690 to 1695. The greatest charge 
against him was the corruptiou that ho practised on an 
extensive scale. He is said to have reduced bribery to a 
regular system. 

Wlnle Danhy was at the head of the finances — i.e., from 1673 to 
1678, when Danby held the office of the Lord High Treasurer. 
Finances —i.e., Elxcdiequer; government revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. Dividends —interest. Thovgh not with the strict punctuality 
of modern times —though they were not paid exactly at the 
appointed dates as now. Punctuality —precision as regards 
time. Those who had succeeded him at the Treasury —After 
Danby’s fall, a new eabinetjwas formed on a more popular basis 
with Shaftesbury (Ashley) as Lord President. The Earl of Essex 
was the first commissioner of Treasury in this administration, 
Less expert —i.e., not so skilful as Danby in the management 
of finances. Solicitous—G&reHal. Maintain —keep up. Public 
faith —honour of the government; good name of the govern¬ 
ment that it will keep its promise (as regards paying interest 
on the money borrowed by it etc.) The court —i.e., the King and 
his niinisters. Whigs —the name of one of the two famous 
political parties in England, that came into use in the reign 
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olOhiurle&n. !!Fn# Whiga $vppovi$d HgMa of ^ people and 
P&diameiii cLgainat ^ arbitrary pamet of ^ King and wore 
progreaeive party, ( The Liberal party of Engrland to-da^ is 
<i0scended from this old Whigr parfy). Tory party was the 
Other pripoipal political party and it au^ported the King. (The 
Oonservaliv’e party of Enffland to-day is descended from the 
old Tory party). The Whigrs also supported religious tolera¬ 
tion for Dissenters (those Protestants who did not follow 
the Church of England maintained by the government)^ the 
Tories were opposed to such religious toleration and were 
fanatical supporters of the Established Church—the Church of 
England established by the government of the country. N. B. 
The word ‘Whig’ was originally a mere nickname, given by 
opponents and was an abbreviation of Whigamore, a name by 
which the peasants of western Scotland were familiarly 
known. 


Since the victory won by the court over the Whigs —The reference 
is to the strong Tory reaction in England that followed the 
controversy over the Exclusion Bill and the dissolution of the 
third Short Parliament iu 1681. The King and Tory ministers 
were victorious over the Whig pai^y. Not a farthing had been 
paid —^No interest had been paid by Ijie government of England 
on the public 'loan (the money borrowed by the government). 
Bedrese —relief. Sufferers —t.c., the creditors who were made to 
undergo inconvenience and loss by the dishonesty of the 
government A new dynasty—a new race of kings. As Mcau- 
lay points out in the following lines, this refers to William JII, 
who ascended the English throne in 1689 after the Revolution. 
Etto&Zia&ed-^introduced. System —policy. 

Imagine —suppose. Device —plan ; scheme. Exigencies — 
emergencies; pressing and unforeseen needs. Exigencies of 
^ state —^heavy and unforeseen expenses that the government 
hltd to incur. Imported—4.e,^ introduced from a foreign coun¬ 
try. William m was a Dutchman and he came to Engle^d 
fr^ Holland. There can be no greater etcr^U is quite wroh# to 
tlmt William ni InU^uoed from Holland into Eu^and 
|a*actipe of ineurring loans to meet heavy extraoit^aa^ 
;eip^eat^t <hegoyernmenthad to undergo. E^mdinf^*ti(m^ 
Seating debt into more or less permanent debt at 
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fix^d (Qdtf^r^ DWonorv). ‘Fundiijg’ seouree fix© t®* 

pftjrjlient of loao on tbe due date and also regular payixieut 
of iuterest. iMmen^B^irial properly, times beyond Hi© 

reaoh of memory; henoe, very ancient times. iVadw?«—cusloto. 
Contact —inonr. 

Whut the Revolution, dc .—The Revolution of 1688 (whloh 
placed William III on the throne of England) did not for tlja 
first time introduce into England the practice of incurring 
loans to meet the extraordinary expenses of the government. 
This practice had existed from very early times. The only 
change was that since the Revolution the English government 
made honest efforts to repay the loan it had incurred and also ^ 
to pay the interest at the due date. 

Paragraph 15. The revenue, though small, was, with occa¬ 
sional subsidies from France, sufficient to meet the expenditure 
of the English government, because the army expenses were 
very small. No trace of the costly military establishments of 
the continental states was to be seen in England. 

FLundering —robbing, i.e., refusing to pay the interest due on 
loans. Fuhlic creditor —people who had lent money to the 
government. Occasional —casual; periodical. Help —i a, pecu¬ 
niary help; subsidy. 

From France—% a, from Louis XIV, King of France. 

With occasional help from France —Louis XtV, King of Franc©, 
was< In those times engaged in extensive schemes of conquest 
on.tiie continent of Europe. The English Parliament viewed 
the ^expansion of his territories with alarm and favoured a 
policy of war against France. Louis XIV therefore paid heavy 
subsidies to King Charles II of England in order that he ini|d|^tr 
to shine extent, be independent of the English Parliament ^ 
regards money and so not join the enemies of France. 

The necessary charges of the government —the expense© 
nij^ehsary for carrying on the government. v . 

vhsuteful expenditure of the coufi —eaHravagant sunis, spdnt j^y: 
the King (h3ng Charles n of England) on his 
misU^esses. Some idea of this exhravaganoe may be foiled 
from the ^ that the annual hxchm® d the Buohesa of 
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Portsmouth, one of bis mistresses, was £ 40,000 and that in 
one year she received no less than £ 136, 000. — Le., 

heavy expenditure, pressed most heavily —proved a very 
serious burden. Finances —revenues. Great continental states — 
powerful European countries like France, Germany and Spain 
in those times. Was here scarcely felt—w&s rery ligfht in 
England, i.e., the expenditure on the army was very small in 
England. Netherlands —properly, the Low Countries; the 
countries now known as Holland and Belgium. 

Iletiry the Fovrih (1553-1610)—also known as Henry of 
Navarre, He was the first King of the Bourbon dynasty of 
Prance. France was then distracted by a civil war between the 
French Protestants and the Catholics in which the latter were 
helped by Spain. As Henry IV had been a Protestant before 
his accession, he had to fight with the Catholic League before 
he could firmly establish himself on the throne of Prance. Henry 
IV was one of the ablest and most popular Kings of France. 
Fhilip the Second (1527-1598)—King of Spain, succeeded his 
father the Emperor Charles V to the throne. He was engaged 
in numerous wars—the best known of these being the wars' 
waged in the Netherlands and his attempt to invade England 
with the Spanish Armada. Kept up —maintained. 

Bastions and revelins — i.e., fortifications. Bastions —military 
works, angular in shape, projecting from the ramparts of 
a fort. Ravelins —detached military works, triangular in form 
with two embankments. Constructed —built. On principles—i.e., 
according to plans. Parma (1546-92)—Alexander Farnese, 
Duke of Parma, was a famous Italian general in the service 
of Spain. He commanded the Spanish army in the Netherland.s 
and reduced the southern provinces. He was one of the best 
generals of his age. 

Spinola —a famous general who commanded Spanish armies 
in the Netherlands and in Germany during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He died in 1630. 

Bastions and ravelins . Spinola — Exp!. In connection 

With his' desoriplion of the armies and military establishments 
of l^e continental states of Europe towards the end of the 17th 
century, Macaulay says that forts were built in large numbers 
in il^ese countries* He adds that these forts were built on 
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improved plans and on principles of which Parma and Spinola, 
the best grenerals of the preoedicgr age, were ignorant. 

Stores — huge quantities. Artillery— 'QB.nnoTi, Ammunition — 
gun-powder and shot. Accumulated —stored. BicheUm — 
Cardinal Duo de Richelieu (1585—1642) was an eminent French 
statesman who was the minister of Louis XIII for 18 years. 
He was practically the master of France during the greater 
period of his ministry. He shattered the power of the 
Austrian empire then supreme in Europe and made France 
the foremost country in the Continent. 

Prodigies —miraolf s ; marvels. Worker of prodigies —a man 
who could perform wonders. France was weak and disunited 
when Richelieu assumed office as the King s minister. Her 
very existence was threatened by the most powerful empire in 
Europe. Richelieu by his wise statesmanship was able to 
make France the leading power in Europe. fVonowweed—con¬ 
sidered. Fabulous —incredible ; not to be believed. 

League—B. distance equivalent to three English miles. 
Challenged—queBtioned or asked for the pass-word like a man 
who has to pass military lines. Sentinels —sentries; soldiers 
on guard. Drawbridge —a bridge by which the moat (ditch) 
surrounding a castle or any other fortified place could be 
crossed. It was so constructed that it could be drawn up or let 
down at pleasure. Martial sight or sound — viz.^ fortifications and 
military music. Calling—s. profeesion to which men were 
trained and which they pursued for their whole lives. 

In our island . a calling —Expl. Macaulay means to 

say that the defence of England was not entrusted to a regular 
professional army but to the militia. The soldiers of the 
regular army adopted war as the profession of their lives; 
but the case was different with the members of the militia— 
they followed peaceful professions and received training in 
the art of war for only a few days in a year. In other 
countries of Europe, the defence of the nation against foreign 
enemies was entrusted to an army of regular soldiers who 
were soldiers by profession. This was the case in Franoe. 
Oermany and Spain. But this was not the case in England— 
in England the defence of the nation was entrusted to 
members of the civil population following peaceful professions 




(IfMidlords, la^dTB, bakers, blatobera/ tailors, tapst^, etc.) 
who had mOitis^ trainiog for only a few days .ia th^ year 
and formed the aational militia. 

iyf most Englishmen. Wh$ wtft ««dcr 

twenty-fim years of age—i a, who were bom after 1660. The stand¬ 
ing arOG^ maintained in England during the Commonvrealth, 
was disbanded at the time of the Restoration. Me 0 lar-^ 
picofessional. Cities —like Gloucester and Bristol. GivU war —the 
War between King Charles I and the Parliament. Valiantly — 
bravely. EepelUd hostile driven back the attacks of 

besieging forces. enemy. standing suc¬ 

cessfully against; withstanding. Macaulay is evidently 
thinking of the siege of Gloucester during the Civil War. In 
1643 Charles 1 laid siege to this town but was compelled to 
raise it later on because of the re-inforoements that reached 
the besieged garrison from London. 


The gates stood open etc. — N.B, Note that in former times 
most cities in England were fortified and were protected by 
walls and ditches. The gates were carefully closed at night 
and were opened in the morning. Ditches —moats mnning 
round the cities. Ramparfa—embankments of earth round a 
fortified place able to withstand cannon shot. Safered—per¬ 
mitted. Fcdlii^ decay —crumble to pieces. Repaired—mended. 
TcwnafoMf—citizens. Only that the townsfolk etc.—i.e., their ori¬ 
ginal military purpose was forgotten and they were converted 
into walks where the citizens might enjoy themselves in the 
evening. Reep—the strongest and securest part of an ancient 
castle which was used as the residence of the lord during a 
siege; hence a castle or stronghold. Old baronial keeps — 
oasdes of the feudal nobles. Shattered —destroyed. 


: Fairfax (1612-167 L-commander-in-chief of the Parliamj^- 
tary army during the Civil War; he defeated King Charles I at 
Kaseby in 1645. (Hiver Cromwell (1599-1658)—the most cele¬ 
brated of the generals of the Parliamentary army who fongbt 
against Kiag Charles I of England. He won batile after f^tie 
the Bang’s armies and after Chariea Fs execution Was 
o oh^en Lord Protector of England. As Lord Protebtor 
tha^untry ably till his dea& m haape o/ f«in"*-The 

not re-built but remain<Nd:; <iu a! mnous cbiuMon. 
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Oversown wUh —eoverod with. wild ^eper Hititt 

grei^erally grPwa oii decaying houses, ; ; 

Of the old haronialheepe «fc.—The casties of many of the 
English nobles, who had sided with King Charles I duii^ 
die Civil War, were destroyed by the guns of the ParliameiitJi^ 
army. They were at that time mere masses of ruins covered 
with the ivy. Remained —had escaped destruction and re¬ 
mained intact. 

Martial character —warlike nature. Bad lost their martial 
character —had ceased to have any importance from the military 
point of view. Rural palaces -palaces situated in rural areas 
(villages); country seats. Aristocracy—nohWiiy, Moats —ditches. 
Turned into * preserves etc. —converted into lakes fpr rearing 
fishes. Preserves —places where games and fish are reared. 
Carp and pike —fresh-water fishes highly valued as fobd. 
Mounds — i.e., the ramparts. Fragrant shruhs —plants bearing 
sweet-smelling flowers. Spiral —winding. Summer house —a 
cottage in a park to be used as a pleasure resort in summer. 
Adorned with mirrors and paintings —i.c., very luxuriously 
furnished. 

Capes —headlands. Inland AtZte—-hills situated at a distance 
from the sea. Posts —upright pieces of timber. 

Surmounted by —bearing on their tops. Barrels —casks. Once — 
in former times. Pitch —an oily substance obtained from tar ; 

I Watchmen— Reasons—times. Seasons^ of 

dangers —times of foreign invasion. Spanish sail — i.e., 
Spanish ship; the reference is to the invasion of England, by 
the Armada (a vast fleet of Spanish ships) in 1588. It is said 
that the news of the approach of the Armada was oommuni- 
! catad by means of beacon fires to the distant inland eounidas 
of England within a very short time after the fleet Was sighed 
from the ooast. Discovered —sighted. Channel —f.e., the Enf%b 
C^nnel^the strait separating England from France. 
troopers —See notes on paragraph 9. Had crossed the 

•' -r™:' ' 

.I— . .. ■■'■■■ . . . I.. 

Page 21, Footnote— [Marlborotigk-An. Wiltahirt!; the cmhti of an agri- 
colt^ district. StuMisy (1687-17^)—an antiquary and a friend ^laa^ 
; pubHidted among other writings 'Ttmerium Oorioaum^ in 17S4.] 
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led a plundering raid into England. Signal fires —beaoon-fires ; 
fires lighted to wain the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages of the approach of the enemy. 

N.B. In those days tar-barrels were placed on the tops 
of hills or other elevations at convenient distances. When 
the approach of the enemy was sighted, the barrel nearest the 
post of observation was set on fire. This served as a signal 
to the observers at the next post who lighted their barrel. In 
this way the alarm was communicated all over the country 
within a short time. Scott refers to the lighting of these 
beacon-fires in his Lay of the Last Minstrel when the Scottish 
borders were invaded by an English army: 

'‘.The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven : 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high 
Wav’d like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 

Each with warlike tidings fraught; 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after each they glanc’d to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night.” 

- Lay of the Last Minstrel, III. 873-84. 

'a 

Blazing —burning brightlj’-. Were rising in arms —were 
preparing themselves to resist the invaders. Elapsed —passed. 
Beacons—8\sn&\ fires ; bale-fires. But many years had etc .— 
t.e., there had not been any invasion of the country or any 
fear of such invasion for a very long time. Regarded —viewed. 
Curious relics —strange memorials. Ancient manners—old 
ways and customs. Parts of a machinery etc. —measures necessary 
for the defence of the country aganist invaders. 


, DPage 22, Footnote —ChamJterlayne (1616—1703)—^an English author; 
published in“ 1669 Anglioe Notitice” or the Present State of England. He 
published the 2Qth ediwon of this book in 1702. After his deam the book 
was continued by his son John Obamberlayne.] 
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Paragraph 16. The only English army recognised bylaw 
and maintained in England was the militia. Two Acts of 
Parliament, passed after the Restoi^tion, required persons to 
maintain a horseman or a foot-soldier according to their 
property qualifications. The whole army was estimated at 
one hundred and thirty thousand men. 

Recognised —acknowledged ; allowed. Militia —the body of 
citizens enrolled for military instruction and discipline for the 
defence of the country. The members of the militia were not 
professional soldiers; they were citizens following peaceful 
professions and having military training for a few days in 
the year and forming an army for the defence of the nation. 

The only army which etc, —According to the law of England 
(English constitutional law), the King was not allowed to 
maintain a standing army, i.e., a permanent army of professional 
soldiers. The only army allowed was the militia. 

Force —army. Remodelled —re-constituted; newly fashioned. 
Possessed five hundred etc. —enjoyed an income of £600 from 
laiided property. Personal estate —as opposed to landed or real 
estate; movables including money, precious stones, furniture 
and all objects of property not of a landed nature. Bound — 
required by law. Provide—lurnish. Equip —provide with arms. 
Charge —expense. Was charged eic.—was required to furnish a 
foot-soldier armed with a pike or musket. In like manner— 
similarly. Pikeman —a foot-soldier armed with a pike. A pike 
was a weapon of war with which foot-soldiers were armed ; it 
consisted of a long wooden staff with a pointed steel head. 

Smaller proprietors— with smaller property qualifica¬ 
tions ; poorer citizens. Joined together in a kind of society — 
united into a body or community. Our language—lElngld&h. 
language. Afford —furnish. Special —particular. Name —word. 
Eor which our language etc. —There is no special English word 
for such a society. An Athenian —a citizen of Athens in ancient 
Greece. Syntdeia —a body of citizens who equipped a war¬ 
ship in ancient Athens at their joint expense. An Athenian etc.— 
according to the old Athenian constitution such a body of 
citizens was called a Synteleia. Means —pecuniary. resources. 
Cavalry —^horse-soldiers. Infantry —foot-soldiers, Midntamed-^ 
kept up. Was popularly estimated o^-^was commonly understood 
to number. 
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Paragraph 17. The King was the Captain General o! 
the army (the militia) in i%gJand. The period of drilling and 
ieepection was fourteen <dQre a year. The crown had to pay 
only for the maintenance of the trainbands when called out 
for active service. 

The ancient eonstitvHon of the realm —the old law of the coun¬ 
try setting forth the rights of the King and the people. Beoent — 
The declaration was made after the Restoration. Solemn aeknow~ 
iedgfmenf--deolaration made after serious deliberation. Both 
Souses of Parliament — viz , the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. Sole^only. Captain CeneraZ—-commander-in- 
chief. The King was etc. —After the Restoration (of Charles II in 
1660) the Cavalier Parliament of Charles II declared "*the sole, 
supreme government, command and disposition of the militia 
to be the undoubted rights of his majesty and his royal 
predecessors.” 

Lord Lieutenants —of counties (districts) are the represen¬ 
tatives of the King to manage their militarr concerns. Their 
Deputies —ie., the assistants of the Lord Lieutenants. Sdd the 
command under him —were subordinate to him in authority. 
Appointed—fixed. Drilling —training. The time occupied hy such 
mesZiiiffS'^the period of such training. Justices of the Peace — 
local judges 6r magistrates, appointed to keep the peace of a 
district and to try petty oases. Authorised —empowered. Inflict 
-^-impose. Slight—not severe ; trifling. PenaUm —punish¬ 
ments. Breaches ofdtscipHne —acts of insubordination or of 
disobedience of authority. Breaches—violations. The Justices 
of the Peace etc. —This shews that the discipline of the militia 
was not of a high order. In modern armies any breach of 
discipline on the part of a soldier is regarded as a very serious 
offence for which he is suitably punished. In those days it 
was oonaidered a light offence and punished very mildly. 
Ordinary cost —the usual expenses of the militia in times of 
peace. So part was paid etc, —No part of this expense was met 
from the general revenues of the country. 

Trainbands — i.e., trained bands; companies or 
of the mlHtia. N.d. "'There was no standing army in JSogland 
hut the mm of military age were mustered every year in each 
eoattty, the fittest of them being selected to be drilled fdr a 
slUttl Um% at the expiration of which they were sent home to 
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■pnt^ ih.Bk at^tmy avooaMona. These drilled men Weie 
liable to be called out to defend tbi^ country against riots or 
mTi^ion, and wben they were 4jrether« were formed into 
regiments, called trained bands. iU the trained hands in -llr 
cout^ w&re spoken of at the mtlitia”-^Qardinsr, 1 " 

OaUed out against an enemy —summoned for aotire service ; 
summoned to fight against an enemy. Their subsisienc^^o 
cost of their maintenance. CAar^c—burden. General reoen^e — 
income of the government arising from the taxes in general. 
Became a charge etc. —no special tax was imposed for the 
purpose and the costs were met from the income arising from 
the taxes in general. Utmost rigour ^extreme seventy. Mmitaf 
law —(as distinguished from civil law is) the law laid down for 
the control of the army. It is very strict in its operation so 
that proper- discipline may be maintained in the army. 

Paragraph 18. Good judges had a low opinion of the 
imperfectly trained men that composed the English militia, 
|hey considered the militia much less efficient than a standing 
%rmy for the purpose of national defence against foreign 
invasion. Though a standing army maintained by a Mng 
prove dangerous to the liberties of the English nation, 
y«i ^otigbtful patriots thought it quite unsafe to depend on 
a badly trained and badly organised militia for the 
^^nce of the country's independence. The existing system 
<4k, the militia) was, however, very popular with both tbe 
English political parties especially the Tory noblemen and 
gentlemen. The Tory country gentlemen were proud of their 
military ranks and detested a standing army on account of tho 
excesses committed by them during the Commonwealth. 

There were those —i.c., there were some men. Zaohed cw—»■ 
vieyred. With no friendly eyc—unfavourably. Who had troMsd^, 

% Oontinent-^and so had occasions to see the wetlr' 
itisolpllned armies of the continental states, Pr^O^, 

Spain, Germany, eto. Marvdled—wondered. Stem .preewioar^, 
atinQ^ disoipllne \ exact regularity. Moved and tpoAe—paced 
the rounds as they ‘ mounted guard and uttered woi^a of 
ch^^ge- fortresses. Vai^m (1683—1707)—-a famous 

Pre^h Bnl%ry engineer Of the time of Louis XIV. He intiro- 
dt^f gi^t improvements in the me^ods of fortification and 
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provided Prance with a new series of forts He is said to 
have conducted 53 sieges and taken part in 140 battles. 

Mighty —powerful. Poured —marched in large numbers. 
Along all the roads of Germany —because many of the German 
states, like Bavaria, sent troops to assist the Austrians against 
the Turks. Chase —drive. The Ottoman —(from Othraan or 
Osman, the name of the Sultan, who founded the Turkish 
Empire in Asia)—the Turk. Vienna —the capital of Austria. 


The mighty armies which poured . Vienna —The reference is 

to the siege of Vienna by the Turks under Kara Mustapha 
in 1683. The Turkish army 200,000 strong was completely 
defeated by Sobieski, King of Poland, assisted by Charles,- 
King of Lorraine, and troops from Bavaria and Saxony. 

Dazzled —^utterly taken by surprise. Well ordered pomp — 
excellent discipline and smartness of uniform. Household 
troops —troops appointed to attend and guard the soveieim 
or his residence. Lewis (1638—1715)—Louis XIV, i; 
greatest King of the Bourbon dynasty. He raised Franc© ■ o 
the height of her power and was besides a great patripa of 
arts and literature. Sneered at —expressed their contempt; 
derided. The peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire —i.e., the 
ill-trained soldiers of the militia. N. B. Devonshire and 
Yorkshire are two English counties (districts). (See Map of 
England.) 

Marched and wheeled etc. — i.e,, performed the different 
military movements. Ported piftes—held the pikes diagonaUy 
across their bodies, the butts held downwards and the 

points slanting upwards to the left. The enemies of. . 

of England —those who hated the political and religious 
liberty that the people of England enjoyed and supported the 
arbitrary power of the King. Looked with aversion on —viewed 
with disfavour ; extremely disliked. A force—i.e., the ill-dis¬ 
ciplined English militia. Without extreme risk —with the moat 
uncertain chances of success. Employed etc. —used for the 
pxirpose of destroying the liberties of the English nation 
and their. Prot^fl^nt religion. Jkfmcd--omitted. Throwing 
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ridicule on ~ sneerinsf at; expressing their oontempt for. Bmtic 

soldiery —army composed of peasants. 

» 

The enemies of the liberties . rustic soldiery — Expl. 

In connection with his description of the English militia, 
Macaulay says that this militia was greatly disliked by those 
who supported the despotic authority of the King and were 
opposed to the liberties of the English nation and their 
Protestant religion. The reason of this dislike is clear. 
These persons scornfully criticised the imperfect training 
and discipline of the English militia ; but their dislike was 
really due to- other causes. The English militia was a 
citizen arw'*' —i*^ consisted of citizens ordinarily following 
peaceful occupations and with a training of only a few days 
in the year, serving as the defence of the nation when 
required. Such an army of citizens was naturally eager to 
defend the lil'erties of the citizens and their Protestant 
religion—and it could not be used by the King to destroy 
the Protestant religion and the freedom of'the people. 

Enlightened patriots —intelligent and well-informed Eiiglish- 
tr.cr who had the good of their country at heart. Contrasted — 
noticed the difference between. Rude levies —i.c., ill-trained 
armies (of England). Battalions—Le.^ well-disciplined troops (of 
France). Which, in time of war etc .—which might invade the 
shores of England within a very short time. Macaulay is 
thinking of the difference between the well-trained French 


LPage 2,1, Foot note-(Hni-ITOO)—a faiuous Fn^lish poet and 
drainatist and* author of a very lar'fe iiuinbor of works in prose and verse. 
Originally a Parliamentarian, he went over to the Koyalists (the Kujg’s 
part^ and adopted the Itoman t-atholic religion. Cymmiund Iphigmim —a 
tale from IJoccaeio versified into English by Drydon. shrewdness; 

clearness of judgment. AW/v///-vigour. JSentimpnts—yiQwn; feelings. Ifad 
fmn fashionahlc—hsLd bc/en cdrauion. JSgcophrtf/fs—hsi^Q flatterers ; those wbtf 
wanted to win the favour of King James 11 by preaching political tv/ 
rcli|dou8 opinions ngrceablo to liim. 7iV'w.(/.sr-~e(*hoes. Raw —^ill-train^ 
imdiscipliu^. Mouihs witltout ham/s — i.c., useless months ; men who / 
consume food but can do nothing. Maintained at mst erpemv —kept un 
great cost. A charge —a heavy burden. -1 iretd- dtifene^ —because it ca 
be expected to protwt the eouutiT against the eneiiy. A blusierint/ hJ 
a crowd of swaggering and boasti'ul men. And emr but in titne ol 
at hand —They are nowhere to be found in times of danger or wher 
services are necessary. Drawn up in ranic and file —drawn up in / 
array. Of seeming arms efc.—pretending to perform a small / 
arms. 2%e business of the day —the chief task of the day being to gey 

S. P.-4. / 
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armies and tie ill-disciplined English armies of this perio4- 
In case of a war, breaking out between England and Prance, 
the French army might be expected to invade England wilhin 
a short time after the declaration of it. KeM or Sussex— English 
counties on the southern coast nearest to Prance. (See Map 
of England.) Were forced to acltnowledge~h‘a,d to admit. As it 
might he —though it might prove. Keep wp—maintain. Per¬ 
manent military tstahluhment^3t2i,ndiug army of professional 
soldiers (as distinguished from a militia or citizen army). 
Stake —^risk. Result of a contest—issue of a battle. Contest — 
battle. Ploughmen—i.e., peasants who composed the English 
militia. Officered —commanded. Justices of the Peace—country 
gentlemen who discharged the functions of the local magistra¬ 
tes. These gentlemen, though ignorant of the art of war, 
were officers commanding the militia. Veteran warriors —ex¬ 
perienced and seasoned soldiers. Marshals of Prance ~ French 
military officers of the highest rank. France was the leading 
military power of Europe in those times and consequently the 
French generals were held in the highest esteem, [marshal «. 
general officer of highest rank in some foreign armies 
{Oxford Dictionary)^ 

Enlightened patriots . Marshals of jPVance— Expl. The clear 

superioritj'^ of the well-trained French army to the ill-trained 
English mihtia was a subject of anxiety for thoughtful English¬ 
men. These thoughtful Englishmen knew that a powerful stand¬ 
ing army of professional soldiers, under the control of the King, 
might be used by him to destroy the liberties of the English 
nation—but a militia of English peasants and ejtizens would 
refuse to do this work for the King. So a standing army had 
its danger. But the militia had also its greater danger—for it 
was quite unsafe to depend for the defence of England and 
Hts independence on this ill-trained militia of undisciplined 
^English peasants, led by officers ignorant of the science of war, 
against an invading French army of experienced and well- 
tramed soldiers, commanded by the best generals of France. 

,To eatress such opinions—Le.^ to speak ill of the militia. 
^SeSj^^^caution. JnsfiWcn—established system. Eminently — 
ggxtremely. Reflection —censure: reproach. Thrown—o&st 

the indignation of—deeply offended; made very angry. 


f 00 ^ the ^eatparties in the state —the two great political parties 
Whiga and the Tories. That party which was etc. — ie., the 
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Tories. characterised. Peculiar zeal —deep en¬ 

thusiasm. Anglican Church —Church of England ; the form of 
Protestant worship that is by law established in England. 
During this period in England there were a small number 
of Roman Catholic Christians and the great majority were 
Protestant Christians ; and among the Protestant Christians 
there were many sects—(1) Christians belonging to the 
Anglican Church, (2) Puritans and Dissenters, etc. N. B. 
The Tories were the firm supporters of the King’s authority 
and the form of worship prescribed by the Church of 
England. 

The array of the counties —i.e., the militia of the country. 
N. B. The districts of England are known as the counties. 
Exclusively —entirely. Tory—one of the two famous English 
political parties of the time ; it was the name of the party 
that strongly supported the King and the Church of England. 
N.B. The term Tory’ first came into use during the con¬ 
troversy over the Exclusion Bill, introduced into the Parlia¬ 
ment in 1679. The word, properly meaning an Irish robber, 
was used by the Whigs as a nickname for their political 
opponents who strongly supported the authority of the King. 
See note on ‘Whigs’ in paragraph 14. 

Military rank —as officers of the militia. The service to which 
they belonged—ihe miXiWd, ot which they were officers. Were 
perfectly aware —knew very well. Whatever was said etc, —The 
condemnation of the militia was an indirect argument in 
support of a standing army. Standing army —a permanent army 
of professional soldiers (as distinguished from a militia). One 
such army —The New Model Army, formed by the Parliamentary 
leaders in 1645 during the Civil War in England between 
Charles I and the Parliament. This army received for the fir« 
time regular pay and may be regarded as the earliest instance in 
English history of a standing army. Held dominion tn England — 
ruled England. The period of the Commonwealth (or Repub¬ 
lic) in English history that followed the execution of I0ng 
Charles I in 1649 may justly be considered to have been one 
of military rule. In 1655 military rule was openly established 
in England. The country was divided into eleven districts, 
each being placed under a Major-General with arbitraiy 
powers for maintaining order. 
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The King had been murdered —The reference is to the execution 
of King Charles I in 1649, after a trial before a court of justice, 
composed of a number of members of the House of Commons. 
In the eyes of the Tories the trial had been a mockery and the 
execution nothing short of a murder. Degraded —humiliated; 
robbed of their powers and privileges. The firmest supporters 
of the King were to be found amongst the nobles and the 
country gentlemen of England. So after the victory of the 
Parliamentarian army over the King, the nobles had to suffer 
severely at the hands of their opponents. Some had their 
estates confiscated and others were heavily fined. In the 
Instrument of Government establishing the Protectorate in 
England (a sort of republic with the Lord Protector at its head) 
in 1653 provision was made for only a single House of 
Parliament from which all Royalists were excluded. 

Landed gentry —country gentlemen; landholders; I 

Plundered —robbed. The Major-Generals were ordered to 
levy arbitrarily on the Royalists f^the King’s supporters) a tax 
amounting to ten per cent of their incomes. The Church — i.e.. 
the Church of England; the Church of England is an 
Episcopal Church, governed by bishops. Persecuted—crxieWj 
harassed. Cromwell and his soldiers being Independents 
(«.c., Puritans of an extreme type as regards their form of 
Christianity) bitterly hated the Episcopal Church and sternly 
suppressed this form of public worship. Rural grandee —a 

nobleman or country gentleman living in the country; 

I - Who could not tell etc, —who could not give an account 
how he himself or his father had been oppressed and insulted 
l^y the Parliamentary army. 

There was scarce a rural grandee .soldiers—ExpL Almost 

all English nobles and country gentlemen residing in rural 
areas (villages) had bitter memories of the injuries and insults 
they or their fathers had endured from the Parliamentary army. 
N.B. , It must be remembered that most English nobles and 
country gentlemen had supported the King against the Parlia¬ 
ment in the Civil War in King Charles Ts reign. And the 
Parliament triumphed over the King and oppressed his 
supporters, the nobles and country gentlemen. 
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OavctUer—the name commonly given to an adherent 
(supporter) of King Charles I as distinguished from a Round- 
head an adherent of Parliament). Manor house —A 

manor was land in the immediate possession of a lord or 
nobleman for the use of his family ; manor house is therefore 
the house belonging to a manor. Bloicn wp—destroyed by 
gun-powder. During the Civil War, many castles and houses 
of the nobles were besieged and damaged by the Parliamentary 
army. 

Elms —a species of English timber tree. Hereditary elms — 
the elm trees that had grown on his estate for generations. 
Hewn dowv —ruthlessly cut down. The trees had either been 
forcibly appropriated by the Parliamentary army for its own 
use or they had been cut down so that they might not obstruct 
the fire of the besiegers against the castle. His parish church — 
church belonging to his parish or village. Defaced —mutilated. 
Scutcheons —coats of arms ; armorial bearings. 

Headless statues of his -mutilated statues of his 

forefathers on their tombs. N.B. In former times rich and 
iiifluential men were often buried within a church, and their 
statues (sculptured figures) were erected on their tombs. The 
soldiers of the Parliament army were staunch Puritans ; they 
destroyed these figures out of Puritanic religious zeal, because 
the presence of these ligures in a church struck them as being 
idolatrous. Oliver's — i.e., Oliver Cromwell’s. (See notes on 
paragraph 15.) Redcoats—soldiers (because a red coat was the 
uniform of a British soldier in former times). Had stabled their 
horses etc. —Cromwell being a Puritan had the greatest con¬ 
tempt for the Anglican Churches and did not scruple to turn 
them to low uses. It is recorded of him that during one of 
his expeditions he actually stabled his horses in a Cathedral. 

A third could never . horses there —Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay gives one of t|;ie reasons why in the time of King 
Charles II the Tory noblemen and country gentlemen in 
England, deeply hated a standing army. Their deep hatred was 
based on the bitter memory of the cruel wrongs they or their 
fathers had suffered from a standing army of professional 
soldiers—the New Model Army of Cromwell. They had 
supported the King and had been defeated by the Parliamentary 
army under Oliver Cromwell. Some of these noblemen and 
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country fifentlemen had their manor houses blown up by this 
standing army of professional soldiers; and some had their 
hereditary elms out down by these soldiers ; and there were 
others, who, when they went to church, were reminded by the 
mutilated statues of their ancestors there that Oliver Oromweirs 
soldiers had, in the days of the Civil War, used these churches 
as stables and had badly damagred the statues there—out of a 
fanatical hatred of idolatry. All this kept alive in their 
minds the painful memory of the excesses and wrongs, 
committed by a standing army. 

Consequence —result. Royalists —supporters of the authority 
of the King. The last persons —the most unlikely people. Means 
—i.e., money-grants from Parliament. Hiring —engaging. 
Regidar troops —professional soldiers. W&re the last persons 
whom etc. —e.c., as members of Parliament were most unwilling 
to vote any grant in the Parliament for the maintenance of a 
standing army. 

Paragraph 19. King Charles II felt that he would not 
be secure on his throne without a standing army. He kept 
up a body of guards to which he made gradual additions with 
the increase of revenue. After the abandonment of Tangier its 
garrison was brought over to England. 

He felt that without some better protection etc.- In January 
1661, a party of fanatics rose in insurrection in London under 
Venner. The rising was easily put down. But it gave an excuse 
to Charles n, who was then paying off the old army to retain 
two regiments, one of horse and one of foot besides a third that 
was in garrison at Dunkirk. Trainbands —See notes on 
paragraph 17. Beef-eaters —yeomen of the royal guard of 
England. N. B. “Beef-eater, a term now applied jocularly to 
certain functionaries belonging to the Yeomen of the G^rd 

who, ever since the time of Henry VII.have formed part 

of the train of royalty attending •the sovereign at royal 
banquets and other state occasions'' (Chambers s Encyclopoedia), 

Pergon —i.e., life. Secure —safe. FimmYy—neighbourhood. 
A great city — ie., London. Swarming with —full oi Fifth 
Monarchy men —^were a fanatical sect which proclaimed about 
1645 that the Millennium was near at hand when Christ would 
come to eCtablish the rule of saints on earth, the fanatios 
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believingr themselves to be the saints. They were dispersed 
by Cromwell in 1653. They rose ag-ain in insurrection in 1661— 
the insurrection was, however, quickly suppressed and some 
of the rebels were executed. The five monarchies refer to 
the prophecy in the Book of Daniel in the Bible—the previous 
four were the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian and the Roman. 
The fifth monarchy was believed to be the Alillennium when 
Jesus Christ would appear on the earth and rule over it for 
a thousand years with his saints 

Who had just been disbanded —The army of Cromwell, com¬ 
manded by General Monk after Cromwell’s death, was paid off 
and discharfired shortly after the Restoration (restoration of 
King Charles IT to the throneh Disbanded —dismissed from 
military service. Profuse —extravagant in spending money. 
Careless and profuse as he was—‘though hQ was thoughtless and 
extravagant. Contrived— mans ged. 

Spare from his pleasures —save from the expenditure on his 
enjoyments. N.B. It is notorious that King Charles II spent 
exi.^avagant sums on his mistresses. Keep up —maintain. A 
body of guards —a number of soldiers for his own protection. 
His revenues increased —because the income from the customs 
and excise naturally grew with the increase of trade. Occasional 
murmurs —objections made from time to time. To make gradual 
additions etc, —to increase by degrees the strength of the stand¬ 
ing army. Considerable addition —large addition. Close —end. 
Costly — expensive. Pestilential —unhealthy. Settlement —newly 
acquired possession. Tangier —a town in Morocco on the 
Strait of Gibraltar. It was ceded to England when King 
Charles TI married Catharine of Braganza, the Portugese 
princess, in 1662. The occupation of this place led to frequent 
fighting with the Moors. On account of the heavy expense it 
involved, the fort was dismantled in 1684 and abandoned to the 
Moors who fortified it anew. Abandoned —left. The barbarians 
who dwelt around it —the uncivilised races of the neighbourhood 
t.e., the Moors. The garrison —the soldiers who were in charge 
of the fort. 

Paragraph 20. These were the small beginnings of the 
great English army which in after-times won victories in 
different parts of the world. The Life Guards had the charge 
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of the safety of the Kingr and the royal family. They enjoyed 
special privilefires and were recruited from young: men of grood 
families. The Blues were quartered near the capital. A troop 
of dragoons was stationed near Berwick. 

Germ —origrin: begrinninc. Great and renowned army—i.e., 
the powerful and famous British army. Pt'csent century—i.e., 
the 19th century. Macaulay was writing in the 19th century. 
Triumphant —victorious. Madrid, —the capital of Spain. During: 
the Peninsular War, the Duke of Welling:ton with an English 
army after defeating: the French at Salamanca entered Madrid 
in triumph in 1812. Paris —the capital of France. After 
Napoleon’s defeat at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, Paris 
was occupied by the Duke of Wellington with an Engrlish army. 
Canton —a town in the south of China. The reference is to the 
first war with China in 1839. Canton was not actually occupied 
but was powerfully blockaded by the British in 1840 when the 
Chinese came fo terms. Oandahar —one of the chief towns of 
Afghanistan. It was occupied by the British army in 1839 
during the First Afghan War. The Life Guards—In England, 
the body of troops, known as the Guards, now consists of three 
regiments of horse and four of foot. The cavalry regiments 
are known as the 1st and 2nd Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards. In Macaulay’s times the 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards were evidently the only two cavalry regiments in this 
section of the British army, known as the Guards. DistrUmted — 
divided. Troops —A troop includes a number of eavalr 3 ^ soldiers 
(and is the unit of a cavalry regiment corresponding to the 
company of an infantry). 

Carabineer's —soldiers armed with carabines. A carabine or 
carbine is a short, light musket with which mounted soldiers 
are armed. Exclusive o/*—besides ; not taking into the account. 
Corps (pron. kbr)—a body of troops. entrusted. 

Had a v&ry peculiar character —enjoyed special privileges. 
Privates—common soldiers. Designated —described; styled. 
Commissions —A commission is a certificate from the King 
conferring military or naval rank on a man. Had held commissi- 
ona etc. —had been commissioned officers in the Royalist army 
during the war between King Charles I and the Parliament. 
(Officers from the Lieutenant upwards are called commissioned 
officers). 
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Their pay was far higher —Macaulay says in a following: para* 
grraph that the pay of a private in these regfiments was 4a. a 
day. The most favoured etc. —the regriment enjoying: the greatest 
privileges in modern times. In thal age —in those times when 
incomes were much smaller than now. Bespectahle provision — 
*.e., decent income; competence. Country squire —country 

gentleman ; I The younger son etc. —Such a 

son could not in law inherit the property of his father and had 
accordingly to be satisfied with a modest allowance. N.B. 
According to the law of England, the eldest son gets the 
father’s landed propertj’' and not the younger sons. So the 
younger sons had to seek their fortunes elsewhere and would 
be glad to have a decent income by enlisting as soldiers of the 
Life Guards. Rich homings —costly saddle-cloths. Cuirasses — 
breast-plates ; pieces of defensive armour. 

Buff coat—a, close outer garment with short*sleeves. It was 
made of buffalo leather or other similar material and was worn 
by the soldiers of the 17th century as a defensive covering. 
Riband.^ —another form of ribbons : fillets or long, narrow strips 

of silk, used for purposes of decoration ; ( ). Goldjace — 

long narrow strips woven of silk and gold thread; ( wfif). 

Splendid appearance—St. James's Park —a famous 
public park in London close to St. James’s Palace. 

Grenadier —originally a soldier who threw grenades, a sort 
of old-fashioned bombs; afterwards a body of tall soldiers, 
distinguished by a particular dress attached to each regiment. 
Dragoons —so name d from the figure of a dragon on the muzzles 
of the carbines, carried by such soldiers: originally a soldier 
serving both on horse and foot; now a horse-soldier. Game 
from a lower class —were recruited from men of humbler stations 
in life. Lower pay —Salmon notices that the pay of the 
grenadiers was 2s. Gd. a day. Each troop — i.e.. each troop of 
Life Guards. Household cavalry —horse-soldiers, appointed to 
protect the sovereign or his residence. Distinguished— 
characterised. Cloaks —loose outer garments worn over other 
parts of dress. Quartered —stationed. Lay—was posted or 
stationed. Designated —described; named. On the English 
establishment—i.€., in the English army. 
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Returned from Tangier —on its abandonment in 1683. Did 
not form part of any regiment - formed an independent unit 
by itself. Berwick—-ei, town on the river Tweed in Northumber¬ 
land. For the purpose of keeping the peace among —t.e., to check 
the lawlessness of. The border —the districts lying immediately 
to the north and south of the boundary line separating 
ICngland from Scotland. Macaulay has described how this 
country was often the scene of lawlessness and violence 
in former times. 

Peculiarly qualified —specially suited. He has since etc ,—*.e., 
in modem times a dragoon is only a cavalry soldier. Accurate¬ 
ly —correctly. Montecuculi (1608-81)—a famous Italian general 
in the service of the Kmperor of Germany. He fought with 
distinguished skill in the Thirty Years’ War and wrote an 
excellent work on the military art. A foot soldier who etc.—z, 
foot soldier who rode on horseback to arrive quickly on the 
scene of operations ; such regiments are no w called “mounted 

infantry.” Military service . performed— was to be 

done. 

Paragraph 21. The regiments of household infantry did 
duty near Whitehall and St. James’s Palace. There being no 
barracks in those times, the soldiers lived in alehouses. 

Houseffbld infantry —See notes on household cavalry in the 
previous paragraph. Coldstream Gwards—This had been 
originally one of Monk’s regiments that passed into the service 
of the King after the Restoration. Did duty —kept guard. 
WhitehaU and St James's Palace —the two royal palaces in 
London. buildings for the residence of soldiers. 

The Petition of Right —a statement of the rights of English 
citizens that Charles T agreed, in 1628, not to violate and which 
since then became the law of the land. It laid down that there 
wae to be no more martial law or enforced billeting, no forced 
loans or taxes imposed without a Parliamentary grant, or 
imprisonment without showing cause. Charles II con%med 
the Petition of liight at the time of the Restoration Quartered — 
b^eted; lodged. Redcoats'—BQe notes on paragraph 18. MUed 
—^oceupied Alehouses —houses where ale is sold. Westminster 
—famous district in London to the west of the Oily. It 
cqmtaiiis the royal palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the 
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Westminster Abbey and the Government offices. Strand —the 
quarter of London lyingr between Westminster and the City. 

Paragraph 22. There were five other regriments of foot. 
The Admiral's Regriment wasantended for service on board the 
fleet. Two had distingruished themselves on the Continent— 
one under Gustavus an d the other under Maurice of Nassau. 

The AdmiraVs Regiment —As Macaulay himself explains, these 
troops were intended to serve on board the fleet. They do 
not now form a part of the army but they belong to the navy 
and are called marines. Destined to service —intended for 
fighting. Bank—Are held or regarded. Line —the regular 
infantry of an army as distinguished from the guards, cavalry, 
artillery, etc. Brigade —a division of troops drawn from several 
regiments or battalions. Sustained —maintained; upheld. On 
the Continent—in the wars on the mainland of Europe. Valour 
—courage. Which had long sustained etc. —These* regiments had 
fought in the wars of Europe and had, by their courageous 
conduct, proved the bravery of the English soldiers. 

The great Gustavus —Gustavus Adolphus (1594—1632), the 
warlike King of Sweden who fought in the Thirty Years’ War 
to rescue the Protestants of Germany from the tyranny of the 
monarchs of Austria. He was killed in the moment of victory 
at the battle of Lutzen. Conspicuous —striking; prominent. 
Borne a conspicuous part —rendered very important service. In 
the deliverance etc .—^in freeing the Protestants of northern 
Germany from the oppression of the Catholic powers. 
Flesh coloured —of the colour of the flesh or human body ; 
carnation-coloured. Facings—the decorated collar and cuffs 
of a military jacket; these are commonly different in colour 
from that of the jacket. Buffs —Buff is a shade of colour 
between yellow and pink. The regiment was named the Buffs 
from their carnation-coloured facings of their uniform. 

Maurice of Nassau (1567—1625)—son of Wiliam the Silent, 
Prince of Orange and great uncle of William III, King of 
Englai]^. By his courage and brilliant statesmanship, he was 
able^ to drive the Spaniards out of the Netherlands and establish 
the independence of the United Provinces. Not less bravely — 
e.e., with equal courage. Deliverance of the Netherlands —from 
Spanish tyranny. Gallant bemds —brave regiments. VidssUniides 
—revolutions and changes of fortune. Recalled from foreign 
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service —summoned home. Foreign service —service under 
governments other than that of one’s native country. 

Paragraph 23. The remaining two regiments had just 
returned from Tangier. A few uiyegimented units garrisoned 
important stations near the English sea-coast. 

Just returned from Tangier —See notes on paragraph 19. 
Licentious —dissolute ; immoral. Contracted —formed. In a long 
course etc. —having been engaged for a long time in fighting 
against uncivilised races. Moors —the inhabitants of northern 
Africa. Bringing with them cruel and licentious habits etc. —Colonel 
Kirke, governor of Tangier, was, after the abandonment of the 
settlement, placed in charge of the old Tangier regiment that 
bore the figure of a Paschal Lamb on its standard. The regiment 
was present in the battle of Sedge moor and were guilty of the 
greatest cruelty in hunting down the rebels. Hence they were 
named in derision ‘Kirke’s Lambs’. Regimented —organised into 
regiments. Lay in garrison —were stationed. Tilbury Fort — 
a strong fort on the Thames 20 miles to the east of London. 
Portsmouth —a garrison town on the south coast of England 
opposite the Isle of Wight. (See Map of England.) Plymouth — 
a sea-port on the south coast of England in Devonshire. (See 
Map of England.) 

Paragraph 24. The pike was giving place to the musket 
and at the end of King Charles IPs reign, most of the foot- 
soldiers were armed with muskets, though there were some 
pike men among them. The dragoon, when fighting on foot, 
was armed like a musketeer. 

Arms —weapons. The pike —See notes on paragraph 18. 

Had been gradually giving place to the musket —The musket was 
replacing the pike. Musket —a sort of gun ; the fire-arm with 
which foot-soldiers were formerly armed. Intermixture —ad¬ 
mixture ; additional element. There was a large etc. —a large 
number of pikemen mixed with the musketeers. Was occa¬ 
sionally instructed —was trained at times. Each class of troops 
etc.’^i.e., the musketeer was taught the use of the pike and 
the pikeman of the musket Close fight in close 

quarters ; hand-to-hand fight. Prowd^d—furnished ; armed. 
• a pointed weapon like a dagger fitted on the muzzle 

ora rHle or musket N.B. It was named from Bayonne where 
it was^rst made about 1660. It was originally fitted into the 
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gfun-barrel, but General Mackay, in 1689, introduced the 
sooket-bayonet which allows the gun to be fired with the 
bayonet fixed. 

Formidable —terrible ; dreadful. An instrument of destruction — 
a deadly weapon. Inserted —^fixed. Muzzle— end of a 
gun through which the ball is discharged. Action —fight; 
battle. UnfixedUnfixed his bayonet in order to 
fire —as the bayonet was screwed into the muzzle of a musket, 
it could not be fired before the bayonet was removed. Fixed — 
screwed. To charge —to make a rush. 

The bayonet seems not to have etc. —Macaulay is here alluding 
to the reasons that led to the defeat of the English army at 
the hands of the Highlanders in the battle of Killiecrankie. 
The following is Gardiner’s account of the event:—“On July 27, 
1689 he ^Dundee) drew up his force on the flat ground at the 
head of the pass of Killiecrankie. William’s general, Mackay, 
toiled up the steep hillside to attack him. His soldiers had 
been supplied with bayonets, a new French invention, to make 
e^ch soldier a pikeman as well as a musketeer. The invention 
had not yet been perfected, and the bayonets had to be fixed 
in the muzzles of the guns. When Maekay’s men reached the 
top, exhausted by the climb and the summer heat, they fired 
their shots, and then seeing the Highlanders rushing upon 
them, fumbled with their bayonets. Before they gould get 
them fixed, the Highlanders, with their flashing broadswords, 
were upon them. Dundee had been killed by the first fire, 
but his men swept the lowland soldiers down the pass, leaping 
lightly over the rocks, and slaying as they went.” 

Paragraph 25. The total strength of the English standing 
army in 1685 was 7000 foot and 1700 horse costing £290.000 
a year. The daily pay of the privates ranged from four 
shillings to ■ eightpence. Discipline was extremely lax 
because the common law of the country made no difference 
in time of peace between an ordinary citizen and a soldier. 

Regular army —the standing army (the permanent and pro¬ 
fessional army) as opposed to the militia. AU ranks included — 
inclusive of privates and officers of different grades. 
Charge—Qoat Military establishment — i.e.y army. Frivate^Bee 
notes on paragraph 20. Lax —not strict. Could not but be otherwise 
—considering the state of the law at the time the discipline was 
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bound to be lax. The common law of England— HR. wae 

founded on the old popular law of the nation.It oonsiete 

of written laws or statutes^ and of unwritten laws or customs ; 
thoufirh the term 'common law' was generally used in more 
restricted sense to the system of customary law grounded 

on the recorded decisions of successive judges, as opposed to the 
“written” or statute law— {W, S. HdldswortH). Courts martial — 
These courts administer the military law the rules framed 
for the control of the military force of the state in times of 
peace and war. (See notes on paragraph 9.; 

The common law . courts martial —Elxpl. The common 

law of England has come down from ancient times. And in 
ancient times England had no standing army; so then 
England had no necessity for courts martial and the old 
common law knew nothing of courts martial. The laws on the 
subject of courts martial were for the first time laid down in 
the reign of King William III, some years after the definite 
establishment of the standing army in England. They were 
passed by Parliament and being passed by Parliament 
constituted the “Statute law” of the country as distinguished 
from the common law. 

Distinction —difference. In time o/* peace—Notice this. The 
law as it ex^isted provided for the severe punishment of the 
soldiers in time of war. (See paragraph 17). Any other subject — 
i.e., any ordinary citizen. Loyal Parliament —Parliament loyal to 
the King and desirous of maintaining royal authority un> 
diminished. Mutiny Bill—a bill which provides for the dis¬ 
cipline, regulation and payment of the army. The bill was 
passed into law in 1689 for six months only. Since then it has 
been renewed from year to year; this periodical renewal is 
one of the indirect means by which the English Parliament 
maintains its control over the army. Knocking dotcn—striking 
down. Colonel —the officer in command of a regiment. 
Xncwrcd—became liable to; brought down on himself. 
Potties —punishment, .iasaatt—the attempt to do violence or 
hmrt to another. Battery —unlawful beating of another. 

dmemU and battery—the usual technical term for the offence of 
violence to another. 

■S' 

a ^ 

Mefusing^ obey orders—HefuBul to carry out the lawful 
orders of the superior of^cers is a very serious oxime on Ihe 
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part of a soldier. On guard —*.e., whea domi? duty as a senti¬ 
nel. Sleeping on guard —is serious neffligrence of duty for a 
soldier. Deserting his colours —running* aiYay from military 
servioe; leavingr the service without due notice Colours-^ 
flag* of a regriment. Negrligreuce of duties and desertion are 
very serious crimes for soldiers according to military law. 

Incurred no legal etc. —These were not regarded as crimes 
at all in common law. Military punishments —punishments for 
breaches of military discipline. Inflicted —imposed. Sparingly — 
on rare occasions. In such a manner etc. —*.c., in a secret 
manner. Courts of Westmin.sler Rail —the highest courts of 
justice in England. The King's Bench was in these times 
the highest court of common law in England. Westminster 
Hall —adjoining the Houses of Parliament. Law courts 
were established there as early as the reign of King John. It 
now forms a gigantic hallway leading to the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Paragraph 26. The liberties of Englishmen could not be 
dcsiroyed by the King with the help of such a weak army. 
A.1SO no help could be expected from the armies in Scotland 
and Ireland, because they had enough to do in keeping down 
the malcontents in these countries. There was a reserve of 
six excellent regiments in the Netherlands that the King had 
the right to recall whenever he required their services. 

Such an army as has hem described— a small and ill-disci¬ 
plined army as described above. Enslave —take away political 
freedom ; subvert the liberties of. Five millions of Englishmen — 
This was the strength of the population of England in those 
times. Suppress —check ; put down. Insurrection —rebellion. 
Trahibands of the City —^the name commonly given to the 
London militia. The City —the business quarter of London to 
the east of Westminster. The district formed a separate 
corporation with the Lord Mayor as its head. Insurgents — 
rebels. Rising —rebellion. His other dominions^ihe other 
countries over which he ruled, vw., Scotland and Ireland. 
Supported —maintained. Separate military establishments —differ¬ 
ent armies of their own. Were not more than sufficient —i.c., 
had just the strength neqessary. Keep down —keep in check. 

Puritan-^ member of the parly of extreme Protestant 
reformers who want greater slriotness In religion and mowUity 
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and simpler forms of worship and religious organisation than 
those found in the Church of England (the religious organisa¬ 
tion maintained by the government in England) and the 
Church of Scotland. 

N. B. Among Christians in Europe, two important sects 
are the Protestants and the Roman Catholics ( a third sect 
being known as the Greek Church)—as we have among 

Hindus Shaktas ( ), Vaishnavas ( ) and other sects. 

Formerly the Roman Catholic form of Christianity with the 
Pope of Rome as its head was almost universal throughout 
Europe ; then came the Protestant Reformation leading to the 
establishment of the Protestant form of Christianity in many 
countries, and Protestantism was established in England in the 
reigns of King Henry VIII, and also Queen Elizabeth. The 
Puritans were extreme Protestant reformers who thought that 
the reform of the Church in England under King Henry VIIT 
and Queen Elizabeth was incomplete and unsatisfactory ; they 
wanted more strictness in religion and morals, simpler iornxs 
of religious worship and organisation, and were opppged to 
the system of Church government by bishops. 

3faZcconfew<s-r-disaffected citizens ; person who were, dis* 
loyal to the King. (The modern spelling is malcontent^ . H.B. 
Macaulay refers to the rising of the Scotch Covena&tiiu in 
1679. They were defeated by the Duke of Alonmouth at ^th- 
well Bridge and the rebellion was put down. Poptifk —a 
term contemptuously used by the Protestants of the Romibn 
Catholics. Popish malecontents of the loiter—the disaffected 
Catholics of Ireland. The people of Ireland were mostly 
Catholics and bitterly hated the English. They were always 
ready to rise against the government they hated. 

Resource—leaort ; means at one’s disposal. Must not be left 
unnoticed —should be mentioned. Their native prince—i.e., 
the King of England. Reserved —retained. Recalling them — 
supimoniog them to his aid. Against a foreign etc. —in case of 
an invasion or rebellion. James II sent for these troops on 
the occasion of Monmouth's rebellion and the three Scotch 
regiments actually arrived in England. They were stationed 
in Uie neighbourhood of London till the end of the campaign 
against Monmouth. Me could not have etc. —because the law» as 
it elated at the time, would not have permitted it 
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Paragraph 27. There was nothing: to prevent the King 
from making England the greatest of the naval powers. The 
navy was popular both with the Whigs and Tories. No danger 
to the national liberties was feared from it and Parliament 
never grudged any expenditure to increase its strength and 
efficiency. 

Jealousy —fear and suspicion. If the jealousy of etc .— 
Parliament viewed with suspicion the growth of the array 
because they feared that if it was allowed to become too 
powerful, the King might use the army to destroy the liberties 
of the nation. Formidable —very powerful. Impediment — 

hindrance ; objection. The first of maritime powers—ihe country 
with the finest navy and thus most powerful on the sea. 
Whigs —These represented the popular party and wanted to 
increase the power of Parliament at the expense of royal 
authority. Tories —They wanted that the King’s authority should 
remain undiminished. Applaud —praise; eagerly support. 

Step —measure. Tending to increase —intended to add to. 
: effectiveness; power. That force—Le.^ the navy. 


^untri^s. Was powerless etc .—could not endanger the political 
Xberti^; of Englishmen. E/ploits —heroic deeds; noble 

tiehievements. Achiei;ed —performed. Within the memory of that 
)pn#rgjfo*o«—remembered by men then living. English princes — 
Charles I and his son. All the greatest exploits etc .—The 
famous victories of the English army during the Civil War 
between the King and Parliament were still fresh in the 
minds of men then living. These had been won over EngUsh- 
men and over King Charles 1 and Prince Charles (who subse¬ 
quently became King Charles II j. The victories of our sailors 
had been won over foreign foes —The English sailors had fought 
against and won their victories over enemies belonging to 
foreign countries. Averted —warded off ; prevented. Havoc — 
deehruction. B^pine —plunder. Soil —country. Averted havoc 
^.■^defended the country against foreign invaders and saved 
Englishmen from being slain and plundered by them. 

By ai least half the nation — viz,, the Royalists, the supporters 
of King Charles 1 in his war against Parliament. hatde 

NiDweby—fought on 14th June, 1645. In this battle the 

« TS_K 


' \ While ft teas the best protection . enemies —while it 

^#e<mrely defended the country against invaders from foreign 
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Royalist army was completely defeated by the Parliamentary 
army under Generals Fairfax and Cromwell.^ This battle 
decided the issue of the Civil War. Naseby —is a village in 
Northamptonshire. Horror —fear and hatred. Battle of Dunbar 
—fought on 3rd Sept, 1650. In this battle the Scotch who- 
had taken up the cause of King Charles II were completely 
defeated by Cromwell. Chequered by —mixed with. Painful 
feelings—feelingB of regret, because this battle was a cruel blow 
to the Royalist cause. Armada—Xho name of the powerful 
Spanish fleet sent by Philip TI against England in 1588. The 
Armada comprised 130 large vessels and the British fleet had 
only 80. But in spite of this difference in numbers the 
Armada was defeated by the British on account of the un¬ 
favourable weather to which the Armada was exposed and 
the excellent tactics of the British fleet. Encounters —battles. 
Blake —Robert Blake (1599-1657), a famous English naval 
commander who distinguished himself by defeating the Dutch 
and the Spaniards in several naval battles. Hollanders —Dutch. 
Recollected —remembered. Exultation —joy. Unmixed exuUaiion — 
joy and pride unmixed with any regret. The Restoration —the 
restoration of King Charles II to the throne of England. The 
Commons — i.e., the House of Commons. According to the 
English constitution, grants of money can be voted only by the 
House of Commons. N.B. When the Government in England 
requires money to meet its expenses, it can get this money 
only if it is voted by the House of Commons (which represente 
the nation). Thus the English nation through the House of 
Commons, exercises a very powerful check upon the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Discontented —dissatisfied with the King and his Govern¬ 
ment. Parsimonious—mggexdXj ; not inclined to sanction extra 
expenditure. Bountiful —generous. Profusion —extravagance. 

Concerned —affected. Where the intei’esU efc.—in matters on 

which the strength and the efficiency of the navy,depended. 
Dandy—See notes on paragraph 14. It had been represented 
etc.'^ie,, in 1677. Unfit for sea —not in a sea-worthy condition ; 
n(^ able to undertake a voyage. In no giving mood —not dis¬ 
posed to vote grants of money. TFos at that time in no giving 
.mood, etc. —The relations between the crown and Pariia- 
happened to be strained by the introduction of the Kon- 
resistanoe Bill in 1675. Parliament refused supplies when 
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the Kingr proroi 2 raed it for 15 months. The .grant was voted 
in 1677 when' Parliament met after the prorogation. Men 
of tear —warships. 

Paragraph 28. The strength of the navy of England did 
not improve in spite of such liberal grants by Parliament. 
This was mainly due to the extreme corruption that prevailed. 
From the testimony of competent witnesses it appears that the 
English navy had then sunk into a miserable condition of 
decay. 

The liberality of the nation —the large grant of money voted 
by Parliament for the navy. Fruitless —^vain; useless. 
Vices — i.e., corruption and maladministration. Looked well — 
appeared large and formidable, iirst rates —first-class ships. 
War vessels used to be divided into different classes or orders 
according to size, armament, etc. Were less —«.c., were inferior 
in size and in the power of the guns. Would now rank —would 
now be considered or classed. Frigate —warship next in size 
and equipment (guns, etc.) to a ship of the line. In Macaulay’s 
time a frigate carried one full battery deck. Efficient —effective; 
i^erviceable. 

Potentate —ruler; monarch. It existed only on paper —The 
actual condition of the navy was very much worse than what 
was described in official documents. Some of the vessels 
(ships) named in the Usb had no existence at all and those 
that existed were in a bad and linserviceable condition. 

-ended. Sunk into degradation and decay —been 
reduced to a wretched and ruinous condition. Degradation — 
deterioration. Incredible —unbelievable. Certified —testified; 
proved. Independent — Le., the witnesses had no connection 
with each other. Concurring evidence —evidence pointing to 
the same conclusion; views agreeing with each other. 
AuIkority--’Q\z,im to respect and esteem. Beyond exertion— 
unquestionable; that which cannot be criticised or questioned. 

J^en the reign of Charles . beyond exception —E^l. The 

English navy had reached a miserable and wretched condition 
at the end of King Charles Ifs reign. This is proved by 
the absolutely reliable evidence of some competent witnesses 
who examined the matter independently pi one other. H we 
had not such convincing proof, it would be difficnlt for us 
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to believe that the English fleet ooald have ever decayed and 
deteriorated so far. 

P^ys (1633-1703 —Secretary to the Admiralty during the 
reigns of King Charles II and King James 11. His chief claim 
to fame lies in his Diary which contains interesting pictures 
of his age. English Admiralty —the government department 
that manages the affairs of the English navy. Drew up^ 
prepared. The year 1684 — i.e,^ one year before the death of 
Charles II. A memorial on the state of his department— 
account describing the state of the Eoglish navy. A few months 
later —Bonrepaux visited England in 1685. Bonrepaux—was 
originally a clerk in the department of Fren(*h marine. He 
was sent to England in 1685 charged with some important 
missions. One of these was to ascertain and report the state 
of the English fleet and dockyards. 

The ablest man in the French Admiralty —In Chapter VI of 
his History, Macaulay describes Bonrepaux as an able officer 
in France, who had raised himself from a humble position by 
intelligence and industry. Especial purpose —particular object. 
Ascertaining —finding out. Maritime strength —naval power. 
Laid —placed; submitted. The result of his inquiries —the con¬ 
clusions he had reached as the result of his investigations. 
Lewis —^Louis XIV, King of France. 

The two reports — viz., those of Pepys and Bonrepaux. Are 
to the same effect —agree in their conclusions. Declared—stated. 
Disorder —confusion. Miserable condition —wretched state. Marine 
—navy. Acknowledged —admitted. With shame and envy—Th^ 
superiority of the French navy filled the English government 
with shame and roused their jealousy. 

TF7jtMaW—the favourite London palace of the Stuart Kings 
of England. Shipping—ahips in general; the collective body 
of vessels belonging to a country. Docl^arda—yards or places 
of storage for naval stores and timber for shipbuilding. 
Guarantee—aeQurity, JfeddZe—interfere. The disputes of Europe— 
the quarrels among the nations and the governments of Europe. 
LouisXIV was at this time the King of France. Louis's great 
object was to extend the territories of France at the expense 
of other countries. Evidently it was his interest that England 
should not join the ranks of his enemies. To secure this 
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purpose-he paid heavy subsidies of money to King Charles II 
of England. Bonrepaux reported that Louis need have no 
fear that England would oppose his wars of conquest—the 
English navy was in such a wretched condition that England 
<*ould not afford to take part in any continental war. 

The naval administration . indolence —The affairs of the 

navy were managed in an extremely extravagant manner and 
the officers in charge of this department were dishonest, 
incompetent and idle. Was a prodigy of wastefulness —was 
enormously extravagant Estimate —a statement of the pro¬ 
bable expenditure for any work calculated beforehand. Gould 
fie trusted —could be relied on, because the estimates were 
dishonest and extravagant. No contract teas, etc. —No work was 
done according to the promised agreement. This was 
extremely dishonest. No check was enforced —No control was 
exercised over the expenditure of money, etc. There was 
dishonesty here also. 

Recent liberality of Parliament — viz.^ the grant of six 
hundred thousand pounds for the building of new ships. 
Which had never been out of harbow~“i.e.^ which had never sailed 
in the open sea (i.c., undertaken a voyage). A harbour is a 
portion of the sea enclosed by land (or by artificial mounds) 
where ships can remain safe during a storm. Wretched timber 
—worthless wood. More unfit to go to sea —more unseaworthy. 
Hulls—A hull is the frame or body of a ship without the masts, 
yards, etc. Battered —damaged ; shattered. Thirty years before 
—i.c., in the wars against the Dutch and the Spaniards, 


[Page 38, Footnote—letter; it generally means an official letter 
of importance. TramcrtM — copi^. Mr. Fox (1749—180())—a famous 
Fnglish statesman and orator. public records. P^ce of Amiens — 

concluded between ICngland and Napoleon in 1802. Materials —documents. 
Brought together —collected. That great man —Fox. Lady Holland (1770— 
1845j—the talented wife of the third baron Holland. She was a viyadous 
hostess and presided over the Whig circle at Holland House. Lord Emand 
(1773—1840)—the nephew and friend of Charles .Tames Fox; he took a pro- 
minofit part in the politics of his age. Troubles which hate lately agitakd 
Paris —^The reference is to the riots and insurrections in Paris in 1848 that 
led to the abdication of Louis Philippe and the election of Louis^ Napoleon 
as the President of the French Republic. generosity. Wme- 

tionaries —officers. Extracts —passages. Supplying some chasms —filling up 
some breaks. Supplying information on points on which Fox’s collectwn 
is silent.] 
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Broadsides —disohargre of all the guns on one side of,a ship at 
a time. BoUen —worthless. ' 

They would go down^ etc* —They would sink where 
they lay anchored in the harbour. Moorings —anchorage. 
With so little punctuality —so irregularly and after such long 
delay. Usurer —one who lends money at an extortionate 
(excessively high) rate of interest. Tickets—hillB ; certificates 
from persons in authority that the holder has a right to 
payment of a certain amount. They were glad to find some 
etc. —that is, they would sell a bill for 10 shillings for 
6 shillings received in cash. Gommandet's —naval officers. To 
whom large arrears were due —to whom large sums due for 
past services remained unpaid. Importuning —eagerly solicit- 
ing. Morsel —scrap ; small piece. 

Paragraph 29. The ships were commanded by generals 
who had fought on land but had never been bred to the sea. 
No complete separation had yet been made by any nation 
between the army and the navy. The conquerors of some of 
the most famous naval battles had been distinguished generals 
on land. 

Who had not been bred to the sea —who had not received a 
naval training; who had not been taught the art of a seaman. 
Abuse —evil. State —government. Ancient or modem —past or 
present Coniplete separation between etc* —thorough-going divi¬ 
sion of duties between the army and the navy. No state, 
ancient or modern dc. — i.e., in all states, past or present, soldiers 
had to serve on land and also in the navy and the sailors on 
the sea and also in the army. Of the old world — i.e., of ancient 
times. The great civilised nations of antiquity—i.e., the ancient 
Greeks and the ancient Homans, the most progressive nations 
of ancient times. 

Gimon —a famous Athenian who defeated the Persians on 
land and sea. He was placed in charge of the Athenian fleet 
and vigorously carried on the war against the Persians. After 
winning a brilliant victory over the Persian fleet in 466 (B. C.), 
he landed his troops and defeated the Persian army wi& 
great slaughter. He died in 449 when besieging a city in 
Oyprfijl. Lysander—n famous Spartan general who defeated 
tb^ Awenians on land and sea. He brought the Peloponnesian 
to a close by completely defeating the Athenian fleet in 
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405 (6.C.). He entered Athens in triumph in the following* 
year. 

Powjjcy—(B. C. 106—48) a famous Roman general and 
statesman who won great victories both on land and sea. He 
was one of the best Roman generals of his age and besides 
displayed great skill as a naval commander in the war against 
the pirates in 67 B. C. Agrippa (B.C. 63— 12)—friend of the 
emperor Octavius and a distinguished Roman, who succees- 
fully commanded both armies and navies. 

By sea — on sea. Impulse—impetus ; forward movement. 
N^antical science — aGi&nee of navigation or seamanship. Which 
nautical science etc . —The reference is to the progress made in the 
art of navigation towards the end of the 15th century. Maps 
and sea-charts were first made in England in 1419. Columbus 
discovered America in 1492 and Vasco da Gama reached 
India by rounding the Cape of Good Hope in 1498. 

Material improvement—impovisxiX or substantial progress. 
Division of Idbow —the principle by which different occupa¬ 
tions and duties are assigrned to different classes of workers 
10 ensure great skill and efficiency. In every country we have 
division of labour, more or less advanced—the weavers do 
weaving work, the carpenters do carpentering, the doctors 
perform their medical duties, every occupation has its 
separate class of workers. Any new division of labour —In earlier 
times, a general would command armies and also navies; but 
if a new division of labour had been introduced, a general who 
•commanded armies would not be allowed to command navies 
—there would be separate commanders for armies and navies. 

Not had the impulse which . labour — Expi. The art of 

navigation had made great progress towards the end of the 
15th oentuiy. Therefore it would have been better if comman¬ 
ders of navies were specially trained for the work and had 
the navy as their only occupation—then they would have been 
highly efficient in their work. But yet no distinction was 
made between services in the army and the navy. In spite of 
these improvements in the art of navigation, distinguished 
generals who had commanded armies on land, continued to be 
placed in charge of fleets for commanding them on the^sea. 

Btodden —in Northumberland. A gr^at battle waJs fought 
here between the English and the Scotch in which the latter 
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were defeated with great slaughter. King James IV of 'Scot¬ 
land with his leading nobles was slain in this battle. Wing — 
division. Victorious army—i.e.^ the English army. Admiral — 
“commander-in-chief of a country’s navy”— {Oxford Dictionary), 
Admiral of England —The reference is to Lord Thomas Howard, 
eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, who held the office of the 
Lord Admiral of the English fleet at the time. He led the 
vanguard and not the right wing at F’lodden. N.B. Here is 
an example of a naval commander commanding an army on 
land. 

Jarnac and Moncontour —two battles on land fought in 1569 
during the wars between the Protestants and Catholics of 
Prance in the reign of Charles IX. The Protestant troops 
were led by Coligny, the famous French Admiral. N.B. Here is 
another example of a naval commander commanding an army 
in a battle on land. Huguenot Protestant troops. 

Huguenot —a name commonly given to a PVench Protestant of 
the period of the religious wars in Prance of the 16th century. 
Marshalled—\Qd. The Admiral of France — i.e.. Coligny, the 
famous admiral, soldier and statesman (1519-72). 

John of Austria —commonly known as Don John of Austria, 
half-brother of Philip II of Spain. He served for a time as 
the governor of the Netherlands and won great fame for him¬ 
self by defeating the Turkish fleet in the battle of Lepanto 
(1547-1578). Lepanto—the most famous and the most useless 
of all battles fought between the Cross and the Crescent. In 
this battle the Turkish fleet was completely defeated by the 
allied Christian fleets of Spain and Venice under Don 
John of Austria in Cet„ 1571. Lord Howard of Effingham — 
Charles Howard, Baron Howard of Effingham (1536-1624) was 
the Lord High Admiral of England and held the chief command 
of the English fleet that defeated the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
Before his appointment to this high office he had commanded 
a body of troops on land for the suppression of the rising in 
the north in 1569. 

Dwection —command. The marine —the navy. To whose 
directioti the marine of England was entrusted —who was placed 
in command of the English fleet. When the Spanish invadere 
were appr&aching our shores —when the Spanish Armada ad- 
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vanced to attack Eogland. Shores—countvy. Education of a 
sailor —naval training. 

Raleigh— -Sit VJaXieT Raleigh (1552-1618), a soldier, sailor, 
statesman and scholar was one of the most distinguished 
figures in English history during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He had the honour of planting the first English colony in 
America which he named Virginia after the virgin queen 
H^lizabeth. It is said that he for the first time introduced 
potato and tobacco from America into Europe. Eighty cele- 
hrated as a naval commander —Raleigh won great fame by 
commanding navies on the sea; he took a brilliant part in 
the capture and sack of the Spanish town of Cadiz in 1596 
and equally distinguished himself in the Azores in the follow¬ 
ing year. Had served during many years as a soldier in France — 
Raleigh had joined the Huguenot army of EVanoe as a 
volunteer and fought in the battles of Jarnae and Moncontour 
in 1569. 

The Netherlands —Many Englishmen, like Sir Philip Sidney, 
iiad fought on the side of the Dutch in their struggles against 
Spain, but it is not known if Raleigh was one of them. Ireland— 
Raleigh led a company of soldiers in Ireland during the Catho¬ 
lic rebellion of 1580, fomented by Spain and the Pope. 

See notes on paragraph 27. Distinguished himself — 
won fame by the display of his skill as a general. Valiant — 
brave. Inland town—a, town situated at a distance from the 
sea; the reference is to Taunton in Somersetshire. Blake 
bravely defended this town against the Royalists in 1646, 
Before he humbled etc. —Blake was given the command of the 
fleet in the Dutch war of 1652-53; he had never been to sea 
before 1649 when he was over fifty. 

Humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile —inflicted a num¬ 
ber of humiliating defeats on the Dutch and the Spaniards. 
He ‘humbled the pride of Holland’ by defeating all the great 
Dutch admirals of the age, Tromp, Da Witt and De Ruyter. one 
after another in 1652. He ‘humbled the pride of Castile’ 
(Spain) by destroying the Spanish West Indian fleet in 1667. 
Castile —a division of Spain. E’ormerly it was a kingdom by 
itself. Here it is used to mean the whole of Spain. The 
Castilians were a proverbially proud people* The same system 
had been followed— the old practice was continued, 
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distingruished grenerals on land were placed in ohargro of 
fleets on the sea. Entrusted to the direction —placed under the 
command. 

Rupert —Prince Rupert (1019-82) was a nephew of King 
Charles I of England and son of Frederick V, Elector of 
Bavaria. During the Civil War between King Charles I and 
Parliament, he fought gallantly on the side of the King and 
after Charles Ts final defeat, he left England for the Continent. 
He returned to England after the Restoration and jointly with 
Monk commanded the English fleet against the Dutch in 1000*^ 
On the outbreak of the second Dutch war in 1672, he was 
appointed general on sea and land. He held the office of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty from 1673 to 1679. Monk (1608- 
1670) —was one of the most prominent men in England during 
the periods of the Commonwealth and Restoration. He was a 
Royalist at the outset but afterwards went over to the side of 
Parliament and was entrusted with the command of the 
army in Scotland. After Richard Cromwell’s death, he took 
active steps to bring about the Restoration of King Charles II. 
He commanded the English fleet in the war against the Dutch. 
He was defeated off North Foreland in June 1G66, but proved 
victorious in the next battle that was fought a month later. 
He then entered the Zuyderzee, captured a number of Dutch 
merchant vessels and burnt a town. 

Mot —impetuous ; not cool and calculating. Daring —bold. 
Rupert^ who was renowned etc. —Prince Rupert was in charge 
of the Royalist cavalry during the Civil War. He was engaged 
in the battles of Edgehill, Marston Moor and Naseby. Though 
these battles ended disastrously for the l^oyalist ar^, Prince 
Rupert was able to put to flight the division opposed to him 
by his bold cavalry charges. ' 

Ohange her course—sltev the direction in which she (the 
ship) sailed. Moved the mirth of his crew?—roused the laughter 
of the sailors. Calling out —shouting the word of command. 
^"WheiA to the left''—Turn to the left. This is a word of command 
given to soldiers on land when they are asked to turn to. the 
left. The oorreet nautical expression to this efiect would be 
“torn to the port.” Monk had been a general on land< and 
knew the words of command to be given to soldiers on knd; 
he had never before commanded a fleet on the sea and his 
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xitteT iffnoranoe o! even tbe nautical words of command roused 
the laugrliter of his sailors. 

Paragraph 30. The separation, introduced between the 
two services (the army and the navy) in France, was not yet 
iollowed in England. Also in England the utmost corruption 
prevailed in the appointment and promotion of naval officers. 
Any young man of a good family, recommended by one of the 
King’s mistresses, was put in command of a war-ship, though 
he bad never been on sea before. Some of the men, appointed 
^ to such posts, were incapable of proving good officers. The 
remuneration, received from private merchants for escorting 
bullion ships, constituted the chief attraction of the naval 
officers as regards their service in the navy of the government. 

Bupid improvemeni —quick development or progress. Draw 
a line —make a distinction; demarcate. Two professions'^viz.^ 
those of a soldier and of a seaman. Confounded —wrongly 
mixed up with each other. Maiter—husinesB; occupation. 
Quite sufficient to occupy etc. —large and important enough to 
require the whole attention and energy of one man. Specially — 
particularly. Landsmen —men who had lived and worked only 
on the land—as opposed to ‘seamen’. Distribute high naval 
commands among landsmen —appoint landsmen to positions of 
trust and responsibility in the navy. Have been put in any 
important appointed to any office involving any heavy 
responsibility. 

Dissolvie —debauched; of loose morals. Msfmse®—concu¬ 
bines. Charles 11 was a man of loose morals, had a number of 
mistresses, the best known being the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Nell Gwynn. Speah a recommend ,* intercede favour¬ 
ably. A ship of the line —a ship of war large enough to bavo a 
place in the line of battle; a line-of-battle ship; such a ship 
was either a three-decker or carried at least seventy-four guns. 
Honour —dignity; glorj’’. N. B. The defeat or capture of a 
vessel of war means dishonour and humiliation for the 
eountiy. Hundreds of brave men —referring to the soldiers and 
sailors on board the vessel. Committed to Ms care —entrusted 
to his charge. 

li mattered not —it was of no importance; it signilied noth¬ 
ing. He had never in his life ete.—The, only voyage he had 
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undertaken was a pleasure-trip on the river Thames. He had 
never voyagred on the sea. The Thames—‘the river on which 
London stands. Could not keep his feet in a breeze —could not 
stand erect on deck when the ship rolled in a wind on the 
sea. When the surface of the sea is agritated by the wind, the 
ship rolls from side to side; it is then difficult for a man, not 
accustomed to voyagres, to remain standing on the deck on the 
ship. In case of violent storms only very expert sailors can keep 
their feet on the deck. 

Latitude —the distance north or south of the equator> 
measured along the meridian. It is expressed in degrrees and 
minutes : the latitude of a place indicates how far it is to the 
north or south of the equator. Longitude —distance east or 
west from a fixed point measured along the equator or any 
parallel of latitude. Greenwich is commonly taken as the 
starting point for the calculation of this distance. The know¬ 
ledge of latitude and longitude is of essential importance to 
the captain of a ship, because it is by these that the position 
of a vessel and its course can be determined on the high sea. 

No previous training was thought necessary —It was not consi¬ 
dered necessary that a man should receive some instruction 
in nautical affairs before he was appointed the captain of a 
ship. At most—i.e.^ the utmost training required of him. Trip — 
voyage. Man of war —war-ship. Subjected to no discipline —not 
trained in habits of obedience. Marked —deep; great. Bound 
of revels and amusements —series of feasts and enjoyments. 
Bound —series: unbroken succession. Revels —riotous festivi¬ 
ties ; merry-makings. In the intervals of —during the breaks in 
the course of. Feasting, drinking and gambling —indicates the 
wild, riotous life of the officers on board their vessels. Technical 
phrases—ie., nautical terms, (terms relating to navigation). 
Technical —pertaining to an art or profession. Here the art 
of navigation is being referred to. The compass—the mariner's 
compass. This is an instrument used for navigating a ship 
and with its help the direction in which the ship is moving on 
the sea is known. [Mariner's compass —“A kind of compass, 
used in navigation, consisting of two or more parallel magnetic 
needles, or bundles of needles, permanently attached to a 
compass card......inclosed in a glass-covered box or bowl”— 

(Webster's New International Dictionary). Points of the compass — 
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ilireetion indicated in the compass card. There are thirty-two 
directions in the card of the mariner's compass. Was fully 
qudlifiedj etc, —was considered quite competent to be placed 
in command of a battle-ship. Threedecker—Si vessel of war 
carrying guns on three decks, i.e., a large war-ship. 

This is no imaginary description —The above account, shewing 
the scandalous manner in which men were appointed to the 
command of war-ships in King Charles II's time, is not fanciful 
or exaggerated in any way. Affairs were actually managed 
in this manner. John Sheffield —Third Earl of Mulgrave and 
afterwards the first Duke of Buckingham and Normandy (1648- 
1721), he served against the Dutch during the reign of 
Charles 11 and led an expedition for the relief of Tangier in 
1680. He was a literary man of some merit and was the friend 
of Dryden and Pope. Volunteered to m-ve —offered his services 
as a volunteer. A volunteer is one who enters into military 
service of his own free will. Against the Dutch—m the first 
Dutch war of the Restoration period. On board —i.e., in a ship. 
Diverting —amusin g. 

Society —(*ompany. Libertines— given to debauchery ; 
dissolute men. Bank —high social position. Then returned 
home etc. —was appointed a captain of cavalry immediatety after 
his return to England. Was never on the water— did not under¬ 
take any voyage on the sea. A ship of eighty-four guns —This 
must have been a large battle-ship. The minimum number of 
guns, carried by a battle-ship, was seventy-four. Reputed — 
considered. Finest —best. 

Had not in the whole cmirse etc. —had not during his whole 
life been three months on the sea. Specimen —example; 
sample. Navcd commands of the highest importance —appointments 
to offices of the greatest responsibility in the navy. Given— 
made; conferred. And a favourable specimen —Mulgrave’s 
appointment was not the worst of its kind; his selection was 
in some respects a happy one after all. Parfs—talents. For 
Mulgrave etc, —^Mulgrave’s inexperience of the sea constituted 
his only defect. He possessed natural talents and courage. 
These rendered him an efficient naval officer when he had 
acquired the necessary experience. 

Promoted —^raised to high offices. In (he same way —in the 
same reckless and irresponsible manner. Who not only were 
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noi...viG€“~Th^Be men were not grood ofilcers and could never 
be expected to prove such. They did not possess the abilities 
and the virtues that gfo to make grood officers. It seems that 
their only claim to promotion to higfh office was that they bad 
reduced themselves to poverty by their foolish and wicked 
ways. Really this was a reason that should have prevented 
them from holding* any office under the grovernment. Wh>9e 

only . and vice —These men had ruined their fortunes and 

their character by living a life of vice and wickedness. Their 
poverty and their moral degradation should have been bars to 
promotion. But in the immoral court of the dissolute King 
Charles II, such persons were considered to possess proper 
claims to promotion. N. B. The whole suggestion is ironical. 
Bazf—properly anything used as a lure to catch fish or other 

animal; (); hence attraction ; allurement. AUured — 

attracted. The service—Le,, the naval service. Profit —remu¬ 
neration received from the merchants. Conveying— ; 
escorting. Bullion —gold and silver in bars and ingots and 
not in coined form. Valuable commodities —costly articles. The 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean —the seas to the west and south 
of Europe. Infested —frequented ; harassed. Pirates —sea- 
robbers. 

Barbary-^he name given to the northern coast of Africa ; 
Morocco, Algeria. Tunis, Tripoli and Fezzan are commonly 
known as the Barbary States. The Barbary coasts were 
notorious for being the nests of pirates till quite recent times. 
Precious cargoes—costly goods or merchandise. Custody—care. 
To any custody but etc. —to the keeping and protection of any 
other vessel except a battle-ship. 

Cleared —gained ; netted. Lucrative business —profitable 
work. Neglected—failed to attend to. Tfee honour of his flag — 
the prestige or d^nity of his country. The war vessels carry 
the flags of the nation, and any humiliating or undignified con¬ 
duct on the part of the captain reflects discredit on the nation. 
Mean so&missions—humiliating surrender. In the pursuit of 
such profit the captain had to comply servilely with the 
haughty demands of foreign princes. This was how he sacri- 
iheed the honour of his country. 

Direct injunctions—plain, clear commands. remained 
inactive. CTHews o Sallee rover—pnrane the vessel of a Barhary 
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pirate. 8atke^z> port of Morocco on the western coast. It 
was a notorious den of pirates in former times. Ran with dollars 
to Leghorn —sailed to Legrhom with a precious cargro of coins. 
Dollar-^B, coin current in some European countries ; it is the 
standared coin now in America. Leghorn —a port on the wes- - 
tern coast of Italy. His instructions directed him —his orders 
required him. Repair —proceed. Lisbon —the capital of Portugal. 
Ran with dollars etc. —He sailed eastwards without any hesi¬ 
tation to make private profit by helping private merchants 
when his orders from his official superiors required him to 
proceed towards the west. This was against all discipline. 
The discipline of the English navy at this time was wretched 
in the extreme. 

With without suffering any loss or punishment. 

limpunity« Exemption from punishment—Oaj/ord Dictionary!] 
The same interest —ie., the powerful influence of some favourite 
of the King. Which had placed him etc. —which bad obtained 
for him the appointment lor which he was quite incompetent. 
Maintained him there —kept him in his post; prevented his 
dismissal or removal for misconduct. 

The same interest . him there — ^Expl. Macaulay speaks 

of the incompetent and disobedient officers of the navy and 
how they were supported by powerful persons in the court of 
the King. These officers were not at all qualified for their 
posts; yet the strong influence and support of men (or women) 
at the court had secured them these profitable appointments. 
They knew also that though they disobeyed the orders of 
superior officers, they would be backed and protected by their 
patrons at the court. 

Admiral —an officer of the highest rank in the navy. 
Bearded —set at defiance: disobeyed. Corrupt —dishonest. 
Dissolt^ —of loose morals ; immoral; profligate. Minion —^“a. 
favourite child, servant or animal; a slave”— [Oxford Dictionary).. 
Mnions of the palace —^unworthy favourites of the King. The 
wo^ minion is always used in a bad sense. Mutter-^ utter 
indistinct words of complaint or anger; grumble. Court 
siartwf—See notes on paragraph 9. 

No Admired . cokri martial— Ezpl This sentence occurs 

in ooi^ction with Macaulay's description of the scandalous 
ways of some of the naval officers. These men, though in- 
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oompetent were sriven important commands through the 
influence of the Kiner’s favourites. These incompetent officers 
did not hesitate openly to disobey the orders of their superior 
officers for* making: private profits by helping: private 
merchants. The Admiral, thoug:h openly defied by these 
officers, did not venture to punish them. For he knew that 
they had powerful friends in the court. All that he did to 
express his displeasure was to g:rumble indistinctly that they 
should be oourt-martialled for such misconduct The Admiral 
did not even dare openly to rebuke and reprimand them. He 
only uttered a vagrue threat about court-martial which, he knew, 
would never be carried out. 

Showed a higher sense of duty —was more honest. and dutiful 
in his conduct. Fellows —comrades; companions. He soon 
found that etc. —«.e., he quickly discovered that his honesty did 
not meet with any adequate recog:oition, his honest and 
faithful service was not rewarded with the gift of titles and 
honours. Strictly —scrupulously. Admiralty —board of officers 
in Eng:land having authority over naval officers. Missed a 
cargo —failed to convey in his ship some precious merchandise. 
Which would have been worth etc. —by carrying which he could 
have made a profit of £4000. Jflfwo&Zc—disgraceful. Ignoble 
levity —di8g:raceful frivolity; lightness of temper of which one 
should be ashamed. His pains —the trouble that he had taken 
in strictly obeying the orders of the Admiralty. 

He was a great fool for his pains had made a fool of 
himself by taking the orders of the Admiralty so seriously and 
strictly adhering to them ; it was foolish of him to let slip an 
opportunity of winning such a large sum ; he proved himself 
a great fool in not availing himself of the excellent opportunity 
of making such a large profit. N.B. It may easily be under¬ 
stood that such a cynical remark on the part of the King was 
not likely to encourage the officers in honest performance of 
their duties. 

Paragraph 31. The greatest indiscipline prevailed through¬ 
out the English navy. The Captain despised the Admiral and 
was in Ms turn despised by his crew for his ignorance and in¬ 
competence. Sometimes duties in a ship were divided between 
the Captain and the mate. Some of the Captains led thb most 
licentious lives on board their ships. 
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Was af a piece^was of the Bsme sort. Throughout— in 
every part of the service from the higrhest to the lowest 
discipline of the navy etc. —The greatest want of discipline 
prevailed through the whole naval service from the highest 
to the lowest Courtly —elecant; foppish; brought up at and 
supported by the court N.B. There is a suggestion that die 
connection these captains had with the court encouraged 
them to defy the Admiralty. In turn —on bis part Hiscreur— 
the sailors who manned his vessel. It could not be concealed— 
it could readily be discovered. Was inferior in seamanship — 
knew less of navigation. Foremast man —an expression for a 
common sailor. Foremast—the mast nearest the prow of a 
ship. He was inferior etc.—Ha knew less of navigation than 
any common sailor in the vessel. Idle —vain. Old sailors — 
experienced seamen: sailors who had grown old in naval 
service. Familiar with —fully acquainted with. Hurricane—& 
very violent storm accompanied by rain and thunder. N.B. 
“Hurricane, a wind-storm of great force and violence, 
originally as experienced in the West Indies; it is now used 
to describe similar storms in other regions, except in the 
East Indies and the Chinese seas, where they are generally 
known as “typhoons”— Encyclopaadia Britannica, 

Tropics —properly the parallels of latitude north and south 
of the equator within which the sun moves during the year; 
hence the hot regions near the equator. Hurricanes com¬ 
monly occur in the East and West Indies, t.a, regions situated 
within the tropics. Icebergs— masses of ice floating 
in the ocean. They sometimes prove very dangerous to 
ships. A few years ago a large passenger-ship sailing from 
England to America was wrecked by striking against an 
iceberg. Arctic Circle —Polar region. The Arctic Circle is 
properly a small circle parallel to the equator at a distance of 
^ou!t twenty-three degrees and a half from the North Pole, 
xhe Arctic Circle is a circle drawn round the North Pole, at 
a distance from it equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
The corresponding circle round the 4South Pole is the Antarctic 
Circle. Within each of these circles there is a period of the- 
year when the sun does not set, and another when he is never 
seen, this latter being longer, the nearer to the pole.”-^ 
Chambei^’s Encyclopedia, 

s. p.^e. 
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WhUehdU Stairs —In those da^^s the grrounds roond the palace 
of Whitehall extended from the Strand to the bank of the; 
Thames with a flight of stairs leading to the river. Hampton 
Oourt-^Ok palace in the midst of grounds extending to the 
Thames situated in the village of Hampton to the west of 
London. The originar palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey 
and was presented by him to King Henry VIII in 1626 who 
enlarged it and formed round it a royal deer-park,^ It con¬ 
tinued to be a royal residence down to the time of George IL 
The palace contains a hne collection of pictures. 

Knew no more of winds and waves — i.e.y knew no more of 
navigation. Gilded barge —well-decorated pleasure-boat 

It was idle to expect . Hampton Court—Expl. Macaulay 

speaks of the ridiculously small knowledge of navigation 
possessed by the court-bred Captains of the English navy at 
the time of King Charles IL It could not be expected that 
seamen who had grown old in naval service would promptly 
obey the orders of a Captain quite ignorant of the art of 
navigation. These men had sailed their ships in all the 
different quarters of the earth and had a thorough experience 
of all the various dangers of navigation from the hurrioanes 
of the tropical seas to the icebergs of the Polar regions. 
Compared with this the courtly Captain's seamanship was" 
nothing. If was confined to his experience of a short 
pleasure-trip on the Thames when he accompanied the King 
and his court in the luxurious state-barge from Whitehall 
to Hampton Court. He had practically no knowledge ql 
navigation. For the journey by a slow pleasure-boat on the 
calm waters of a river for a short distance could not give him 
any idea of the dangers of the sea. 

Novice—‘begdnner ; one who is new in any profession or 
calling and knows it imperfectly. Working—Qontroi and 

management; navigation. Evidently—mamUBHy. To trmt 

sack etc.—It was apparent that an officer eo inexperienced 
os^d not be entrusted with the navigation of a ship. Z)frec>* 
Jicfi—charge ; oontroL Nav^aHon —management or working 
el the* ship. MoHer—ati ofioer in the Royal Navy who 
' Jormerly navigaiied the ship under the direction of the Captain^ 
Be IS now represented by the navigati^ lieutenant 
^:mdhori^—ddviBioji d dudes; disteibution of pow# 
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rsspoBBibili^. N.B. The Captain commanded the fighUng 
forces of the ship, the Master was in charge of the navigation; 
this was the partition of authority. iVodticed-^gave rise to. 
Inimm^abU vMianveniences —countless difficulties. DmmircuHmtrr^ 
separation; division. Precision —accuracy. The line of 
demarcation etc, —The duties of one of these officers could not 
always be distinguished from the duties of the other. It was 
hard to determine accurately where the duties of the one 
began and where they ended ; the duties of the two officers 
couid not be clearly and precisely marked out. 

CofiStant wrangling—heqnmt quarrel or dispute. Confideni 
in proportion to his ignorance —thinking highly of his own 
abilities on account of his utter ignorance of his profession. 
N.B. A man who has a thorough knowledge of any art or 
profession has a correct idea of its difficulties and also of his 
own limitations. But one who is utterly ignorant of any art 
or profession makes light of it and believes himself competent 
to solve the most difficult problem that it may present. In* 
deed the deeper the ignorance the greater is his oonfidenoe. 
Lordltf—proud ; disdainful; insolent. Well aware of—fully 
knowing. Dwo&%iwg—displeasing; offending. The powerful — 
ue^ the Captain who had influential friends iu the court 
Straggle —dispute or wrangling. Yielded against his beffer 
judgment—Qompliod with the orders of his superior officer 
though it was against his own more correct knowledge; he 
submitted to the powerful Captain and in so doing went 
against his own knowledge and judgment which were wiser 
and better than those of the Captain. 

WeU —fortunate; happy. Gonsegiience —result. It was weU 
if the loss of ship etc, —^The absurd orders, issued by the Captain, 
meant danger for the ship and the crew. It was, tberelore* 
extremely fortunate if the carrying out of these orders did not 
result in the loss of the ship and the crew. AristooraHcal-^ 
lordly; high-bom. Least mischievous — i,e., these men caused 
the least mischief or injury. Abandoned —^left Direction — 
control; management. Who completely abandon^ etc. who did 
not interfere in the least with the work of their subordluates 

regards the navigation of the ship; who did not by their 
ignorant interference in the running of the vessel endanger iC 
ofmaking wmey-^Tlmx only cate was to at 
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muoh money as they could by privately carryini? bullion and 
precious cargro for merchants. The way in which these 
iwci—their manner of life. Oafcwtef/owa—full of pomp and 
grai^deur. Voluptuoue —luxurious and dissolute. Oreedy-^ 
avaricious ; flrrasping*. The way in which etc. —They lived in sucli 
splendour and luxury that in spite of their avaricious pursuit 
of wealth they did not become rich. Thougrh they greedily 
earned money, they could not be rich, because they were 
recklessly extravagant Gala —festivity ; “festive occasion, fete’* 
(Oxford Dictionary0 

Versaillee —the famous palace of the kings of France, 12 
miles to the west of Paris. Originally built by Loius XIII, it 
was greatly extended and beautified by Louis XIV. It conti¬ 
nued to be the favourite residence of the French kings down 
to the Revolution of 1789. It is now one of the famous places 
in France and possesses a very large public library, Versailles 
was, in the reign of, Charles II, the centre of fashion and 
splendour in Europe. 

Plate —vessels like cups and dishes made of gold or silver. 
Ate off plate—took their meals in vessels made of gold or silver. 
Richest—ooBtlieBt. flarow—the more correct but the less 
usual form of harem \ properly the portion of the house 
reserved" for the use of ladies in Mahometan families; 
used here to mean a number of women kept as mistresses. 
Scurvy —a disease formerly very common among sailors who 
had to eat salt meat without fresh vegetables. It is character¬ 
ised by a heavy bleeding of the gums. The disease is believed 
to be caused by the lack of fresh vegetables in diet, [scurvy, 
n. diseased state of blood with swollen gums, livid spots, and 
prostration, attacking sailors and any who feed on salt meat 
and lack vegetables— Oxford Dictionary.] Raged —prevailed. 
Corpses — bodies of dead sailors, iimg out of the port holes— 
thrown out into the sea. Porfftofes—openings in the sides of 
a ship. While hunger and scurvy etc. —the Captains lived in a 
luxurious manner, while the sailors were severely distressed 
lor ivant of food and were carried off in large numbers by 
sciu'vy that prevailed amongst them. 

Paragraph 32. Mixed with the aristocratic Captains were 
lohe found some officers of the navy who had risen tc 
disdnotioo from the lowest ranks. These men upheld ^e 
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honour of the national flag in a dark period of English history 
and rendered England a servioe that can never be foi^otten. 
Though eminently skilful in their own profession, these officers 
were rude and uneducated men. 

Ordinary —common. Gentlemen Captains —Captains of the 
rank of gentlemen; Captain of polite breeding. Mingled — 
mixed. Happily —fortunately. Happily for our country —^It was 
a fortunate thing for England that such officers were to be 
found in the navy to uphold the honour of the fiag and 
protect the interests of the country. Commanders —superior 
officers* Description —class. Whose whole life etc. —who had 
spent their whole lives on the sea. Deep —sea. Forecastle — 
the forepart of a ship where the common sailors (not the 
officers) live, [forecastle (for'ka's-’l; nauL fak's’l), n, Naut. 
(a) A short upper deck Forward, raised like a castle, to command 
an eneihy’s decks. Ohs. or Hist, (b) That part of the upper 
deck of a vessel forward of the foremast, or of the fore channels, 
(c) In merchant vessels the forward part of the vessel, where 
the sailors live, either under the deck or in a compartment 
partly or wholly raised above the deck”—Websters’s New 
rnternational Dictionary.]. Offices —duties. 

Who had worked and fought etc. —who had by dint of their 
merits risen from the lowest ranks of sailors to fame and 
eminence. Fought —(1) who had struggled hard by dint of 
sheer merit to rise to posts of distinction. The word ^fought’ 
implies that their rise to high office was not smooth, for they 
had to reckon with the opposition of 'courtly' officers, (2) who 
had won their promotion by fighting their country’s battles 
successfully against the enemy. 

Eminent —distinguished. Sir Christopher Mings (1625*66)— 
entered the navy when young and became a Captain in 1653.. 
He led the van in the battle with the Dutch fought off North 
Foreland in which he was mortally wounded. Cabin hoy —a 
boy whose duty is to wait on the officers in the cabin of a 
ship. A cabin is a room in a ship for officers or passengers. 
Who fell fighting etc. —^in the battle of North Foreland in 1666. 

Vowing vengeance — solemnly promising to be revenged on 
the enemy. 
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N. B. Macaulay here refers to the iuterestinfir iuoideut 
connected with the funeral of Sir Christopher Mings recorded 
by Pepys in his Diary under the date 13th June, 1660. The 
ooao^ in which Pepys and Coventry, a Navy Commissioner 
were driving away from the churchyard after the funeral was 
surrounded by a party of sailors who had carried Mings' 
corpse to the grave. They requested Coventry that they 
might be given a fire-ship so that they might wreak their 
vengeance on the enemy and show their esteem for the dead 
commander. Singular kind of descent's, strange line of succes¬ 
sion ; strange, because it was not succession by birth, but 
succession by service in the same capacity of cabin boy. 
Expert saUorg —skilful naval officers. 

5ir John Narborough (1640-1688)—a famous English admiral; 
he was admiral and commander-in-chief of the squadron sent 
against the Barbary pirates in 1674 and 1677. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovd (1650-1707)—a famous English admiral. He took part 
in the expedition against the Barbary pirates and assisted in 
taking Gibraltar in 1704. He destroyed the French Medi¬ 
terranean fleet in 1707 and died of a ship-wreck off the Soilly 
Isles. Strong natural sense —keen natural intelligence or com¬ 
mon sense. Dauntless—havlms. England owes a debt etc ,— 
They rendered England a service that should always be remem¬ 
bered. Sudh resolute hearts —men of such bold character. 
Blunders —stupid errors. CoMr%-—elegant and aristocratic. 
The reputation The honour and the credit of the navy was 
maintained. Many gloomy and perilous years —the period of 
darkness and danger in English history. The naval power of 
England sank to its lowest level during the reigns of Charles 
n and James II. It was a period of great danger for England 
too. Daring the war with the Dutch the enemy sailed up the 
Thames capturing a number of English ships and London 
narrowly escaped a bombardment. 

B vm by such resolute . perilous years — ExpL Macaulays 

speaks of the great and invaluable service rendered to tfae^ 
country during a period of danger and difficulty by naval 
officers who had risen from the common ranks. The honour 
and safety of the country were upheld by these brave and 
skii^ omcers at a time when it was in grave danger/ Th# 
aUadtcacf hostile people such as the Dutch threatened to. 
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immble the glory of the English Navy and to expose the 
country to foreign invasion. The situation had become worse 
by the lack of proper management by the naval authorities 
and the inefficiency of ^courtlj?' gentlemen Captains. It was 
at this critical time that the officers of the navy, men who 
by their worth had risen from humble cabin boys to be 
admirals, showed their wonderful courage and fighting oapa* 
city and saved the country. 

Tarpaulin —properly a piece of canvas covered with 
tar ; hence a hat made of or covered with tarred cloth ; and 
lastly a sailor who generally wears such hats. Strange — 
peculiar ; queer. Half savage race—rude and uncultivated men 
ignorant of the refined ways of civilized life. All their know¬ 
ledge was professional —Their knowledge was confined entirely 
to theii profession, i.e., seamanship and navigation. Beyond 
this they knew nothing. Was practical rather than scienUfie^ 
kVas derived from practice and long experience and not from a 
knowledge of the principles on which the practice was based. 
The SC)em c or theory of seamanship they had never learnt 
at a school. Off their own element —beyond their own province 
or profession, i.e , in matters other than naval. Simple —igno- 
Taut; innocent.* Depormenl—demennonr; bearing. Uncouth — 
slov^enly; rude; awkward. Roughness —^rudeness ; absence of 
politeness or elegance. 

There was roughness etc. —Though lliey were kind and good- 
natured, yet their manners were rude and unrefined. Nautical 
phrases —language commonly used by seamen or pertaining 
to the art of navigation. Made up o/*—composed of Was too 
^mmonly etc. —was full of curses and oaths more than was 
desirable. Oaths and curses—The use of these is considered 
bad manners in polite society. Their talk, where it etc.—They 
freely used in their talk technical expressions, used by seamen, 
and their conversation was too frequently mixed with oaths 
and curses. If they did not talk this jargon of the sea, they 
indulged in swearing and cursing. Chiefs—nnrel commanders, 
in whose rude school—xxnder whose rough and hard discipUne. 
.ybrmcd—trained. Sturdy warriors —hardy and brave heroes. 
Smottet (1721*1771)—a famous English novelist and humorist 
His novels are famous for inimitable pictures of sea-life. Negf 
■age—i.e., the I8th century*. 
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Lieutenant Bowling —the type of a model sailor in Smollett’s 
Roderick Random. Oommodore Trunnion —a one-eyed navatl 
veteran in Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. Ho is griven to strangrO 
humours and rides to the oburoh on a horse steering: it like a 
ship. Commodore —in the British Navy is an officer in cbargre 
of a squadron ; (naval officer above captain and below rear- 
admiral’—( Oxford Dictionary). 

Such were the chiefs . Trunnion —Expl. This sentence of 

Macaulay is in connection with his description of some of the 
rude, unrefined but brave and capable officers of the British 
navy. The stout naval heroes gfiven to strangre humours like 
Lieutenant Bowling: and Commodore Trunnion whose inimit¬ 
able piotures were drawn by Smollett in his novels in the IStb 
century were trained under the rugfgred discipline of such 
naval commapders. 

NB. The point is this. Naval officers rising: from the 
ranks of cabin boys like Sir John Narborougrh and Sir 
Oloudesley Shovel had no refinement. Their manners were 
rougrh. But they should not be despised. For they knew 
their essential work thoroucbly well. They had gfreat couragre 
and skill as naval commanders. 

Any of the Stuarts^mj king: of the Stuart dynasty. For 
the names of the Stuart king's, see notes on paragrraph 2. 
Notions of our times —modern ideas. Versed in —thoroughly 
acquainted with. Versed in the theory and practice of his calling — 
having a perfect mastery of hie profession both on its theoreti* 
cal and practical sides ; well grounded in the scientific 
principles underlying his profession and at the same time 
possessing a thorough practical experience. Steeled — 
strengthened ; trained to face unmoved. Tempest —storm; 
the dangers of the storm are not the least that a sailor has to 
undergo. . Of cultivated mind —possessed of culture and educa¬ 
tion. Polished manners —elegant and refined ways. There were 
geiMemen —referring to the aristocratic Captains. There were 
seamen—‘rolerring to the able officers who had risen to distinc* 
tion from humble ranks. 

Bvt^^e seamen, were not etc. —Expl. Macaulay speaks in a 
pointed antithetical manner of the difference of the two types 
of officers in the navy of Charles 11. Officers like Sir 
.^^^stophi^ Mings who had won their way to diatinotion from 
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hnmble ranks were expert sailors and excellent naval 
commanders but they had not the manners of gentlemen; they 
were rude and unoultured men of unrefined manners. The 
aristocratic officers possessed polite and elegant manners but 
were inexpert sailors and inefficient naval commanders. 

Paragraph 33. The English navy could have been main¬ 
tained in an efficient condition for £380000. The sum of 
£ 400000 was actually spent on it yet it, remained in an 
extremely unsatisfactory condition. 

Exact estimates —accurate calculations. Which hem come 
down to u9~~which are still in existence; which have been 
preserved from the records of those days. Efficient state — 
condition for rendering effective service in time of war. 
Actually —really. To very little jmrpose —vainly ; nnpro0tably. 
Marine —navy. The Dutch marine —The Dutch Vrere at this 
time England’s powerful rival in maritime activity. Consider- 
ably more —much larger. 

Paragraph 34. The cost of English ordnance was relatively 
much smaller than now because it was insufficiently equipped. 
There were few engineers and no college for teaching the 
.scientifio side' of war. The appliances were rude and 
cumbrous and the stock of articles was absurdly small. 
Machines for moving field-pieces were not yet introduced and 
the quantity of gunpowder kept in stock was only a twelfth of 
what is now considered necessary. The total expenditure on 
ordnance was a little above £60,000. 

Charge —cost expenditure. Ordnance —large guns or 

artillery; the word is also used to mean weapons and appli¬ 
ances of war in general. Compared with other military and naval 
relatively to the other expenditure on the army and 
the navy. The proportion between the expenditure on 
ordnance and the other Expenses on the army and the navy 
was much less than now. Garrisons —fortihed places where 
soldiers were stationed. (?i««wera—soldiers who work guns ; 
artillery men. These are generally privates. Po«^-Btation. 
Mgineer--le^ military engineer whose duty is to plan and 
construct offensive and defensive works. Engineers nrn 
commissioned officers. ArtiUery~^lnrg& guns. 
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There woe no regiment of eurtUlery-^lxi modem tifljes the 
4irf;iUei7, like the iafantry and the cavalry^ is regrarded as ^ 
separate arm and is organised into a number of regiments. 
In those days there were no such separate regiments—a number 
of guns and gunners being attached to each regiment of 
cavalry or infantry. 

Sappers —soldiers employed in building and repairing 
fortihcations and the like. Miners —soldiers employed in digg¬ 
ing tunnels under the enemy’s position for the purpose of 
blowing it up. College—military college like the college at 
Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy for engineering and 
artillery' training at Woolwich. Young soldiers —cadets. The 
scientific part ofwar—the scientific principles on which the 
art of fightingis based. transporting; carrying from 

one place to another. Field pieces —light guns for the use of 
an army on march. These guns are now mounted on wheels 
so that they may easily follow the movements of the army. 
Extreme —very great. A few years later —«<?., in 168'^ at the 
time of the Revolution. TTiWiaw—William III. From Devonshire 
to Lowdon—William landed at Torbay in Devonshire whence 
he marched to London. Apparatus —machinery; mechanism. 
Though such as etc. —though such contrivances had long been 
^sed by the armies on the Continent and werer quite familiar 
there. Regarded —considered. J^oolwich —a garrison town in 
Kent containing the principal artillery arsenal in Great Britain. 
Rude —barbarous; uncouth. Cimhrous—hosLyy and inconve¬ 
nient. 

Our ancestors —Englishmen of the 17th century. The 
Indians of America —the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 
Castilian karqu^usses —Spanish firearms. OostiKan—belonging 
to Castile in Spain; see notes on paragraph 29. Barquehms or 
arquebus was the earliest form o! hand-gun or firearm invented 
iu the latter part of the 15th century. It was discharged by ar 
match applied to the touch-hole. The musket was a later 
improvement of the old arquebus. ‘ 

!i%e eq^paratus which .Aor^a^basses'—The machinery for 

^ .mov^eut of field-guns that William III brought with him 
lialQ England from Europe had long been in use on the Couti- 
j^t of Europe and was familiarly known there. But.auoh a 
ecmtrivimce had never before been seen in England. I^pgh 
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itwoulilbe considered rude and imnerfect ^en ladfedbf ‘ 
modern standards, yet it made a deep impression on the min<ll 
of EogrEshmen of those times. The impression^ produced 
this machinery, may be compared to the awe and wonder 
produced by the firearms of the Spanish invaders^ on the 
American savages. N.B. The point is that the machinery for 
moving artillery that existed in England before William lit 
was rude and primitive (like the weapons of Red Indians), 
The new machinery brought by William III—though well- 
known on the Continent—struck Englishmen with wonder (as 
the Spanish guns struck the Red Indians with terror and 
wonder). Even this improved machinery that so surprised 
Englishmen of the 17th century falls far below the modem 
standard, just as Spanish guns that so surprised the Red 
Indians are rude weapons compared with modern guns. 

Stock —store; quantity or amount kept ready for use. 
Arsenals —magazines ; establishments for the manufacture and 
storage of arms and military equipment. Boastfully mention^ 
—spoken of or referred to in a vainglorious manner. Impress 
the neighbouring etc —fill the minds of the surrounding nations 
with fear and wonder. Ba»rcfs—casks. QaaMfify—amount. 
Store —stock. Under the head of ordnance —on the item of 

ordnance. Ordnance—it will be seen that Macaulay inoludelf 
under this head the charges of engineers, sappers and 
miners and ammunition in general. On an average—i,e.^ taking 
the mean of different years. 

Paragraph 3S. The total effectiYe charge of the army and 
the navy amounted to £750,000. The noneffective ^ charge 
amounted to very little. Few of the naval and militsur 
officers enjoyed pensions. The hospitals for disabled soldiers 
and sailors had not yet come into existence. The total non- . 
effective charge did not exceed £10,000 a year. 

Effective charge—cost of the maintenance uf the forces that^ 
were actually fit for service (in war etc.) was about seven | 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. (The total expenditure 
on the Army and Navy in 1840 was 16 millions ; it rose tp'i; 
'65 millions in 1905). NoneffecHve charge— expenditure on; 
the pensions and allowances of men and o^ioers who hsver 
retired from service. Heavy peinJ-rlarge portion. IWfe; 
<hftrde»s^liaige8 on the revenues of the country. Oiu| 
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be said eic. —was almost non-existent. Who were not employed 
in the public service^who had retired after the appointed period 
of service. Drew half enjoyed pensions or allowances 
after their retirement. The pensions of such officers gr^nerally 
amount to half of their original salaries. 

Lieutenant commissioned officer in the British Navy 
next in rank to commander. Was on the list'-^i.e^ was entitled 
to a pension. Copfain—an officer in the navy commanding a 
ship of war. A ship of the first etc. —See notes on paragraph 28. 
Erer been at sea —undertaken a voyage or taken part in war. 
Proportion —number. Good posts —situations carrying hand¬ 
some salaries. Under this head—’on this item. 

A special and temporary oHo?t*ance-—pension granted for a 
period of time under exceptional circumstances. Peculiarly 
situated—occupying special posts or stations. 

Greenwich Hospital —the famous hospital for disabled 
sailors at Greenwich about 5 miles to the east of London. 
The house was designed by Sir Christopher Wren and Charles 
11 had originally intended it for a magnificent palace for him¬ 
self. At Queen Mary's (William Ill's wife) desire the house wae 
completed and converted into a hospital for disabled sailors. 
Wounded —established. Chelsea Hospital—lor invalid soldiers was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren. It was commenced in 1682 and 
finished in 1690. Chelsea is the south-western district of 
London. Was building—the house was commenced in 1682. 
Defrayed—paid. Private subscription—anm realised from 
private individuals as their contributions for this hospital. 
Contribute —pay. Architectural expenses —costs of building the 
hospital. The maintenance etc. —ie.. the recurring expenses 
of the institution. Maintenance—support. Invalids —disabled’ 
soldiers. 

[Page 51, Footnote—F/ay offiecrs-^jrarnl officers in command of a fleet 
or a squadron ; tbm otScera range from the admiral to the commodore. 

TTanranf—\Tritten order or instrnction. War Office—‘the department 
of the Brltiah government which is presided over by the Becretary of ^ate 
for War.] 

[P^ 5% Footnote—(1630—1706)—an English author best 
known for his Diary which covers a good of the reigns of ClmrleB I, 
Ohitndes II i^d James II. The book tnrows valuable light on the ]hiat«wy 
of period. Diary—n register of daily events, passage m 
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It woi no part of ^ pZan—it was not oripfinally designed 
or contemplated. 0«Zpeimoncr«—“persons receiving aid from 
an institution without being lodged in it” (Oxford Dictionary): 
pensioners who live outside the hospital. It was no part, tto — 
the hospital was intended for the maintenance of those 
disabled soldiers who would live in it. No man who was not 
an inmate of it was to receive any support or help Th^e 
was no scheme to help the disabled soldiers when ^ey were 
discharged from the hospitals. N.B. In modern times no 
such condition is attached to the allowance of the retired 
soldiers or sailors. They get their stipends regularly at the 
end of each month wherever they may choose to live. 

Paragraph 36. The King had to bear only a small portion of 
the expenses of civil government. The officers entimsted with 
tile task of maintaining order or administering justice either 
worked- without any remuneration or were supported by fees. 

Civil government —public administration as distinguished 
from the administration of the military and naval affairs. 
Portion —fraction. Was defrayed by the crown—was met from 
the public revenues administered by the King. The greai 
majority —by far the larger number. Functionaries —officers; 
civil servants. Bwstweaa—duty; office. Administer —dispense. 
Whose business was to administer justice — i,e., judicial officers 
whose duty was to try oases. Preserve —maintain. Order — 
freedom from disturbance; public tranquillity. The function 
of the executive officers is to maintain order and prevent 
broaches of law. Gave their services to the public —discharged 
their duties; performed their work. Gratuitously —without anj’ 
remuneration. Remunerated—pnid. Caused no drain etc. — 
imposed no burden on the public revenues; no expenditure 


Evelyn^s Diary referred to by Macaulay is as folloivs :—“27th Jan. Thit 
evening, Sir Stephen Fox acquainted me again \vith his Majesty’^ 
resolutioQ of proceeding in the erection of a Boyal Hoapited for 
emerited eoldicn on that spot of ground which the Koval Society had ^ 
sold to his Majesty for £1300. and that he would settle £5000 per annufn 
on it, imd build to the value of £20,000, for the relief and ree^tion df 
four companies, namdly, 400 men, to be as in a monastery.” seal-* ' 

a seal usra by me King in matters of subordinate importonce that do not 
require (he use of the G^reat Seal A priny md—n pumic documeat stamped < 
with the privy seal Cbn/tms—sui^ortB. resZfmonijr-^eiridenciJ . v y 
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had to be made out of the public revenues to pay lor their 
servioea. I 

SheHffa^QeB notes on paragraph 9. Jfayar—the chief 
officer of a municipal body li e., body of citizens elected to 
administer the affairs of a town). London has a Lord Mayor. 
Many British towns have Mayors. ^idenKen—members of a 
board of municipal officers next in rank to the Mayor. They 
are sometimes vested with magisterial functioas. N.B. 
London has its Aldermen. So also many other British towns. 
Were in the commission of peace—heXdi the offices of Justices of 
Peace (i.e., local magistrates). They had functions somewhat 
similar to those of honorary magistrates in India to-day, and 
they were^hpnorary workers. Justices of Peace are appointed 
by a commission issued under the Great Seal of the crown. 
Headhormghs —head men of boroughs (something like the 
Presidents of Panchayets and Union Boards in our country); 
formerly the heads of tithings or decennaries consisting of 
ten families; “(hist.), petty constable”—Oa;/ord Dictionary. 

Bailiff —a sheriffs deputy; his duty is to serve writs and 
processes, to make arrests, summon juries, collect fines, etc. 

Petty constcible—nn inferior civil officer subordinate to a 
high constable; his duty is to maintain order in his parish. 
The word is also written as Petit constable Cost the king nothing 
—these offioero were either honorary or paid from local funds 
<and not from the funds of the king). The sheriffs, mayors^ and 
aldermen etc .—These generally represent the executive officers 
of the government whose duties arc to maintain order, pre¬ 
serve peace in the country and administer justice in petty 
cases. They may be roughly compared to the honorary 
magistrates, chairmen and commissioners of municipalities 
and Presidents and members of the Union Boards of oar 
country. 

Superior courts of law —i.e., pourts presided over by the 
judges for the trial of civil suits or more serious criminal 
cases. tSupporied—maintained. Fee^ —te., court-fees paid by 
the parties for the suits tried by the judges. These fees were 
sufficient! to pay the salaries of the judges and of the other 
officers of the court. N.B. The student may be told in this 
<^sitiect|on that these court-fees oonstitnte a rich eouree ^ 
rUfesuie d the Qovemxnent of Ih^ connky* 
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Pan09ph 37. The dtplomatie sorvioe was mauafired m ^ a 
most eooQomioal manaor. The only agent with thd tltlp o| 
bassador resided at Can^antinople and was pai^ly paid by 
the Turkey Company. England was represented by envoys 
in the other European oountries. 

Foreign courts — i.c., governments of the different ootintriee 
of Europe. Our relations with foreign couris^i.e.j the diplomatio 
service of England. Had been put on the most etc^ —had been . 
so arranged as to cost the least. basis. DipUmatic 

^minister or official agent to represent England in foreign 
countries. NB. Britain has diplomatic agents of various 
ranks and powers, the highest in rank being the Ambassmior. 
TUle —rank. Ambassador —a minister of the highest rank who 
represents his country in a foreign court. Cmstantinople-^ 
the capital of Turkey. Resided at Constantinople —an ordinary 
ambassador has permanently to reside in the country where 
he is sent to represent his sovereign. Was partly supported — 
the expenditure on his salary and establishment was partly 
borne. 

Turkey Company—one of the earliest of English chartered 
companies for carrying on trade with foreign oountries. It was 
incorporated in 1579 for carrying on trade with Turkey and 
maintained British influence in that country. This company 
paid the expenses of British embassy sent to Turkey and . 
existed in name till 1825. 

At the court of Versailles —at the court of the French King 
Louis XIV. For Versailles, see notes on paragraph 31. 
Envoy—sjx ofhciai representative of a nation to a foreign 
government. An envoy's rank is below that of an ambassador* 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish governments of Spun,,' 

Sweden and Denmark. Exceeded—been greater than. 

Paragraph 38. The pubUo services were * eoonomioallyv 
maintained, but there was extravagance in the payment of tto 
King's favourites, ministers and their creatures. Their safari^'; 
and pensions must be considered to have beta extrava^^i 
when compared * with the incomes of the nobles end of tht r' 
comoierGial and professional classes of the age. Jmlged'! 
tbe modern standard they wese oertaMy Idgh,, 
eahoies were furdser sw^ed by bribery and 
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was practised by all officers from the higrhest to the lowest 
openly and shamelessly. 

FnigdlUy —economy. Laudable —praiseworthy. As usual-^ 

as was always the case with him. In this . laudable —This 

economy in the coat of administration does not deaerve any 
praise. For it was of little benefit. To keep public servants 
on poor salaries is to starve them and to make them open to 
bribery. Besides, the money saved was wasted in grivingr fel 
salaries to the Kingr’s favourites. Niggardly —stin^ ; miserly. 
IFrojiff—'improper. Jlfient/fceni—jjenerous ; liberal. 

Oharles . tvrong pZace—Expl. This is Macaulay’s 

remark on the unwise economy with which Charles II 
conducted the administration of the country. He condemns 
Charles by sayin^r that he did not know where to be frugal 
(economical) and where to spend freely and be (renerous. 
Charles 11 (frudgred expenditure on the public services so that 
he migrht Wish wealth on his favourites which they did not 
deserve at all 

Public service —administration of the country. Was starved — 
was made to suffer for want of sufficient expenditure. Tlie 
public service was siarved—The administration of the country 
suffered because of insufficient expenditure. The officers 
were paid low ^salaries which did not attract the best men. 
They were, therefore, easily bribed. Courtiers —favourites. 
Pampered—lit. overfed; f?orgred; lavishly supplied with wealth: 
enriched. Needy —poor. JftseiOMe—diplomatic missions ; 

embassies. Present generation —men of the present age. 

Personal favourites of ike sovereign —objects of the ICing’s 
love and favour. (The word favourite is generally used in a 
bad sense and means an unworthy object of favour). These 
men were loved and favoured by the King not because they 
had rendered any great service to the state or possessed 
great talents but simply because their ways pleased the King. 
His mhnsters—persons appointed by him to manage the affairs 
of the state. Creatures —dependants; favourites, (xorged—lit fed 
to the full; hence pampered; enriched. Public money—money 
belonging io the pubho or the state. Were gorged with psMk 
money—were enriched out of the revenues of the country; the 
King heaped on them extravagant sums out of the revenues 
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of the country. Salaries —remuneration.; pay. Pensions^ 
allowances The nobility, the gentry —the nobles and the squires. 
The commercial and professioned men —the merchants and the 
members of the learned professions like doctors, barristers. 
Enormous —extravagant. The greatest estates in the kingdom —the 
properties of the largest landowners in England. The 
greatest eetates etc, —The income of the property of the biggest 
landowners of England did not amount to more than 
it 20,000 a year. 

Duke of Ormond (16l0—16S8)—was one of the greatest 
English nobles of the age. He held the office of the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland for a number of years and defeated the 
Irish rebels in a number of engagements. He fought for 
<'^harles I during the Civil War and after his execution pro¬ 
claimed Charles II as King. On being defeated by Cromwell 
he fled to the Continent and attended on Charles 11 during his 
exile. After-the llestoration he got back his estates and was 
besides amply rewarded for his faithful services to the royalist 
cause. 


Duke of Buckingham (1627-1687)—son of the first Duke of 
Dui^kingham, Charles I’s favourite. He inherited the immense 
wealth of his father and was brought up with Charles Fs 
children. He recovered his estates after the Restoration and 
was one of the influential members of the Cabal Ministry, . In 
1674 he lost the favour of the court when he joined the 
popular party. He was restored to court favour in l683 aftet 
which he lived in retirement in Yorkshire. He was a man of 
dissolute morals but of versatile talents. He was the author 
of The f^ehearsal, a drama in which he attacked the dr&matists 
of the age. He was the ‘Zimri’ of Dryden's Absalom and 
AchiiopHet 


Extravagance-—prodigality ; wastefulness. Buckingham 
was a man of loose and dissolute morals and spent money 
lavishly on his pleasures. Impair^ —damaged, ruined,' 
George 3fonk~See notes on paragraph 29. He wa-s created | 
Dukwof Albemarle in 1660 as a reward for his' services in' 
brining about the Restoration. Eminent services —ex;tieBie% 
valuable help. Immense grants —gift of .very large estates. 

, 'Pag§'54, Footnote—(P)8G-lt54)-rr-aiii3ftglislvhi«?tbriah't.;.l)wKhsi^, 
s *'1^ of Ormonde” in 1760.' • * ' . ‘ 

S. E—7. 


his 
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Grown lind—ih^ estate or other real property belongingr to the 
crown or sovereign. These lands are now usually surrendered 
to the country at the beginning of each sovereign’s reign in 
return for an allowance fixed for the reign by Parliament, 
Ncforiotts—well-known; this word is generally used in a bad 
sense. CowfoMsnm—avarice ; greed. Parsiinowy—miserliness; 
niggardUness. Beal estate —heritable property in hopses and 
land. Fifteen thousand a year of real .esfafe—landed property 
yielding an income of fifteen thousand pounds a year. In 
money—in cash. Which probably etc, —which possibly produced 
an income at the rate of seven per cent per annum. 

Supposed —believed. The very richest etc. —the wealthiest 

men in Elngland. The Archbishop of Canterbury —the highest 
dignitary and officer of the Church of England ; he is designat¬ 
ed the Primate of all England. Canterbury —a town in England; 
contains a famous cathedral believed to have been founded 
St. Augustine in the 6th century. Can hardly thave etc. —his 
income was at most £ 5000 a yetir. 

A thousand a year —one thousand pounds a year. Revenue — 
income. Made —earned. Court of King's Bench—Formerly the 
highest court of common law in England presided over 
by the Lord Chief Justice. It was so called because in former 

[I’^e 54, Footnote—Lorrf Keeper —an ancient officer of the English 
sovereign who Jiad the custody of the Great Seal and was authorise to 
stamp it on public documents. This office is now merged in that of the Lord 
Chancellor. Somers —(1651—1716) a famous English lawyer and statesman: 
he was one of the advocates for the seven bishops in their celebrated trial 
of 1688; he became Lord Keeper in 1693 and Lord Chancellor in 1697.] 

[Page 55, Footnote—of a year ; a period of equal to 
three months, province; area under the Jurisdiction of a bishop 
or areJibishop. Oross revenue —total income without the deduction of 
me expenses of collection. Net revenue —revenue free from all deductions. 
Av(rage~-vcm.n. Temporal peer—secular lord as distinguished from a 
bishop or spiritual peer. The English peers and bishops are eligible for 
^tui the House of Lords. The former are called temporal and the 
latter spiritual peers. Best informed persons —most competent fudges; 
men who have studied this subject thoroughly and are qmdified to 
gi^ m authoritative opinion on it. Baronet — g. rank below that git a baron 
and above that of a knight. It is the lowest of the hereditary ranks.] 

fPage 55, Footnote— Sir W. Temple (16S8-99)—an English statesman 
OTU auth or. Swift, his secretary, helpol him in editing nis ^‘Memoirs”., 
of a Souse of Commons —^the total of the ineomeB ci 'aft tile 
nsemaers of the House of Commons.] 
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times the Kinfr used to sit there in person. Its jurisdiction 
was^ transferred to the High Court of Justice created by the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1876. Crown lawyers —lawyers 
employed by the crown or the sovereign. Macaulay refers 
to the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, the two 
highest law officers of the crown. 

Official wan - person occupying an office or situation under 
the government. Well paid —received a sufficient remunera¬ 
tion. Adequate stipend —sufficient salary or allowance. Macaulay 
means to say that in the days of Charles II incomes were 
much smaller than now; the incomes of the nobles and 
other landed proprietors and also of the leaders of the bar 
were only a quarter of or even less than their present incomes. 
So it would have been no injustice if the salaries of the 
officials of those times had borne the same ratio to the present 
scale of salaries. Higher class of official men —superior class 
of officers, vis., the ministers and the heads of the different 
branches of administration. And not seldom larger —often the 
salaries were higher than now. 

ijord Treasurer —or Lord High Treasurer was formerly the 
third great officer of the crown. He had under his charge 
and government all the King’s revenue that was kept in the 
Exchequer. At present the duties of this officer are discharged 
by five commissioners called Lords of the Treasury. The Prime 
Minister is generally the First Lord of the Treasury. Was in 
commission —An office is said to go into commission when 
the ordinary administration remains in abeyance and the 
duties of the office are entrusted to some special administrator 
or body of administrators. Junior Lords—the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury other than the Premier. The Baythaster 
of the Forces —an officer whose duty was to pay the salaries of 
the officers and men. This office has since been abolished. 

commission at the rate of certain sum for each 
pound. Which passed through his hands —which was disbursed 
by him. Had a poundage enjoyed a commission on aU 
the money spent through his office. This commission 
amounted to £5000 a year. 
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The Groom of the Stole-“the First Lord of the Bedchamber 
in the household of Eni^lish kings. Crroom—an officer in 
personal attendance on the king. Commissioners of the Custom-^ 
officers entrusted with the charge and management of the 
Customs. Formerly this work was performed by boards 
throughout the country. Afterwards it was vested in a 
central board in J.,ondon, consisting of a chairman, deputy- 
chairman, commissioner, secretary and other officers. 

The Lords of the Bedchamber —officers of tl’e royal house¬ 
hold under the (Jroom of the Stole. They all belong to noble 
families and attend on the King a week each in turn. The 
Groom of the Stole does not take his turn of duty but attends 
his majesty on all great occasions^ 

Regular salary —appointed stipend. profits. The 

regular salary etc .—The stipend attached to any post did not- 
constitute the only remuneration of the officer who held it. 
Indeed it formed only a small fraction of his remuneration ; he 
earned a much larger sum than his salary by bribery and 
cornipt practices. White staff—the badge of the office of the 
Lord High Treasurer. Great seal —the principal seal of a king¬ 
dom, In England the great seal remains in the custody of 
the Lord Chancellor. Tidewaitcr —a Custom House officer 
who watches the landing of goods from merchant vessels in 
order to secure the payment of duties. Gauger—an excise 
officer whose duty is to measure the contents of casks. What 
would now be called gross corruption —practices that in modern 
times would be regarded as extremely dishonest. Without 
disguise —openly. Without reproach—without being condemned 
in any way. 

From the noblemen . without reproach —CUficials from the 

highest to the lowest, from the Lord High Treasurer and Lord 
Chancellor to the humblest Customs House officer and excise¬ 
man were guilty of conduct that would now bo regarded, as 
extremely dishonest. They openly followed these dishonest* 
practices and none ever thought that suc4 conduct deserved^ 
condemnation. ranks in the peerage. 

N. 6 . The King has the power of bestowing honour on 
any mair.“*‘ATic4i commoner wnuld often approach a mmister 
and heavily bribeidm so that he might persuade the King to 
mako him a peeria lord). . - . • . . -. , 
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P/am—posts : situations. These posts carryin^r fat salaries 
would be conferred on candidates who would bribe the minis¬ 
ters. Commissions--appointments as military and naval 
officers. These appointments were formally made by the King* 
and were therefore a source of income to his favourite minis¬ 
ters. Candidates lor these commissions would offer them 
heavy bribes. Par«fons—for offences committed. The King* 
has the power of pardoning any offence. Rich men who 
w^ere accused of any serious crime would bribe a minister so 
that he might obtain for them the King’s pardon. Overt —open ; 
public. Market overt—m English law is an open market where 
things are sold publicly. 

The great dignitaries of tliArealm —persons of the most exalted 
rank or position in the country. Were daily sold in market etc .— 
Persons (ministers and others) occupying the highest offices in 
the government were openly given to corruption and did not 
scruple to obtain titles, places etc., for persons who would 
offer them bribes. Every clerk — i.e.. the humblest officer 
in the administration. followed. To the best of his 

pou'ei —as far as he could. The eril e.rample —the corrupt 
practices of his superior officers. 

Paragraph 39. Xow-a-days even Prime Ministers cannot 
become rich; some impoverish themselves by trying to live up 
to the dignity of the position, lu the 17th century statesmen at 
the head of the administration became enormously rich within 
a short time. This is proved by the magnificent palaces that 
some of Charles IT’a ministers built for themselves. This 
explains the reason why the statesmen of those times tried so 
hard and so unscrupulously to secure public offices and stuck 
to them tenaciously even after insult and humiliation. High- 
salaried officers would be a danger even to-day when the 
standard of personal morality is higher and purer. P^ortunately 
for England the salaries of the highest offices of the adminis¬ 
tration have declined with the growth of national wealth. 

Last century —18th century. Frime Minister —the chief 
minister. The Prime Minister of Britain is the real head of 
the executive ^rovernment, the King being the nominal head. 
Has become —the use of the past tense would have been 
preferable: such oversight occurs very seldom in Macaulay. 
Has become rich in office —has become rich with the emoluments 
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of his situation. Imiiafred—damaflred; diminished. Private 
fortune —wealth or possessions independent of their offioe. 
iS’vsfatatnjr—maintainiafr. Their public character —the dimity 
of their position as the Prime Minister of England. They bad 
to incur expenses from their private incomes in order to 
maintain the dignity of their position. Several prime ministeve 
e.e.,—It is said of the Duke of Newcastle that he died £ 300,000 
poorer for his half-century of public life and the younger Pitt, 
the famous English Prime Minister, died leaving a very large 
amount of debt. Was at the head of affairs —had the control 
of administration in his hands. Without giving scandal —without 
incurring any reproach or disgrace. Accumulate—SimnsB* In 
no long time —quickly. Estate —property. 

Amply sufficient to support etc. —large enough to enaole him 
to live like a duke. Dukedom—ihe dignity of a duke. A duke 
is a member of the highest order of nobility in England next 
to the princes of the blood royal. Prime minister—hQVQ loosely 
used to mean the chief minister. In the 17th century there 
was no officer with the title of prime minister. Walpole, who 
entered oiSice in 1721 was the first minister who was properly 
entitled to this title. Tenure of power —period of office. Far 
exceeded etc^ —was greater than that of any other Englishman. 
Pfoce—-office. Lord Dieutenant of Ireland —was the representa¬ 
tive o| the English sovereign in Ireland and exercised 
supreme administrative authority in that country. The place 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland etc. —The income or emoluments 
of thie office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland amounted to 
£40,000 a year. Gains—emoluments ; income. 

Chancellor —^in former times the Chancellor was a high 
officer of state and the King's most trusted minister. He was 
the keeper of the great seal and exercised a supervision 
overfall the charters and important public documents. The 
Lord Chancellor of modern times is a judicial officer of the 
highest rank being the presiding judge, of the Court of 
Chancery. Clarendon (1609—74)—was the ablest minister 
of ChiU’les I who appointed him Privy Councillor and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1643. After the Restora¬ 
tion he was the most trusted minister of Charles II who 
appointed him Lord Chancellor. Subsequently he lost the 
confiddnoe of his king and was dismissed in 1667. It was 
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ander Clarendon’s advice that Dunkirk was sold to France 
in 1662. The last years of his life were spent in France 
where he composed his history of the Civil War. His daughter 
Anne was married to the Duke of York who afterwards 
became Kingf as James IL 

Arlington (1618—86)—Henry Bennet, First Earl of Arlinj^on, 
was one of the members of the Cal)al Ministry. After the 
Restoration he was appointed the keeper of the Privy Purse 
and afterwards the Secretary of State which office he held 
from 1662 to 1674. He played a prominent part in arranf^ingr 
the secret treaty of Dover in 1670. LaMdcrdaie (1616--82)— 
John Maitland, the first Duke of Lauderdale, was one of the 
members of the Cabal Ministry. He had followed Charles II 
to Worcester in 1651 where he was taken prisoner. After the 
Restoration he was made Secretary for Scottish affairs which 
office he held from 1660 to 1680. See notes on para¬ 

graph 14. 

Enormous —prodigious ; very large. Sumptuous—iproperly) 
expensive ; hence luxurious ; magnificent. Populace —common 
people. Dunkirk Bouse —This was the name given in derision to 
the splendid town-house built by Clarendon in 1662. Dunkirk 
was sold this year to Louis XIV for £200,000 : this sale was 
very unpopular with Englishmen and their indignation was 
directed against Hyde, Charles’s minister, who had been 
created Earl of Clarendon in 1661. It was popularly though 
wrongly supposed that the house was built with the heavy 
bribe received by Clarendon from Liuis for the sale of 
Dunkirk. Dunkirk —the northernmost port of France. It had 
been conquered by Cromwell from Spain in 1658. Staiely — 
noble-looking; majestic. Pavilion —a mass of building in a 
park or a part of a larger edifice. Deer park —deer preserve. 
A park consists of extensive grounds round a house where 
game is preserved. OraM.gery—properly a plantation of orange 
trees. But as oranges do not thrive in the cold climate of 
England, rich men‘grow these fruits in hot-houses in their 
gardens where the air is artificially kept warm. 

Euston —a village in Suffolk. Macaulay refers here to 
Arlington’s country seat situated in this village. His descrip¬ 
tion of the place is based on Evelyn’s account who visited it 
in 1671 and 1677. The following are some of the extiaets. 
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from Evelyn’s description:—“His (Arlin^?ton’s) house is a very 
noble pile, consistingr of four pavilions after the French, beside 
a body oJ’ a largre house, and, thougrli not built altogether, but 
formed of additions to an old house, yet with a vast expense 
made not only capable and roomsome but very magnificent 
and commodious, as well within as without, nor less splendidly 

furnished.The orange-garden is very fine and leads 

into the garden-house, at the end of which is a hall to eat in, 

and the conservatory some hundred feet long.The canal 

running under my lady’s dressing-room chamber-window, is 

fall of carps and fowl, which came and are fed there. 

An ascending walk of trees a mile in length reaches to the 
park-pale which is nine miles in compass and the best for 
riding and meeting the game that I ever saw. There were 
now of red and fallow deer almost a thousand, vrith good 
covert, but the soil barren and flying sand, in which nothing 
will grow kindly.” 

T)ie more than Italian lu.nirij-~l\xe palace more luxurious and 
beautiful than what can be seen in Italy. Macaulay refers to 
the great development of Fine Arts including Architecture in 
Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries. Ham—a, hamlet in Surrey 
on the Thames 11 miles from London. The village contains 
many elegant seats'-the most imposing being Ham House 
erected in 1610 for Henry Prince of Wales (eldest son of 
James H. The house passed in I67i to the Duke of Lauderdale 
by his marriage with Elizabeth, countess of Dysart, who had 
inherited it from her father. Evelyn who visited this house 
ill August, 1678, describes it as follows .—“After dinner I walked 
to Ham, to see the house and garden of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
which is indeed inferior to few of the best villas in Italy itself; 
the house furnished like a great Prince’s; the parterres, 
flower-|rardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, courts, statues, 
perspectives, fountains, aviaries, and all this at the banks of 
the sweetest river in the world, must needs be admirable." 
B^e^^pieces of sculpture representing the human figure from 
the waist upwards. The gardens surrounding the mansions, 
of the rich are generally beautified with such figures. Aviaries 
—large enclosures where birds are kept confined; bird-houses. 

Were among the many signs^were some of the proofs, 
shewed. The shortest road etc ,—^the means by which 
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one could become enormously rich within a short time* 

The aumptuom palace . boundlessi wealth — Expl. Macaulay 

means to say that the best proof of the enormous incomes of 
the ministers of Charles H was to be found in the princely 
mansions they built for themselves. Clarendon’s London 
residence that people nicknamed I )unkirk House, Arlington's 
Euston Hall and Lauderdale's magnificent Ham House built 
at a great cost and luxuriously fitted up plainly indicated that 
by occupying high posts in the government one could, within 
a very short time, become enormously rich. The quickest and 
shortest way to enrich oneself was to secure high posts in 
the government, which brought high salaries and illegal gains. 
True explanation —real reason, Cnscrupclous —unprincipled; 
dishonest. Violence —fury .■ \ eh(?mence; rage. Struggled for 
office—strove fiercely to obtain positions of authority in the 
government. Tenacity —stubbornness. Humiliations—insuMs. 
Dangers—mdiiiy of Charles Tl's ministers like Clarendon, 
Arlington and Dauby were impeached for misgovernmefft. 

Clung —adhered. Scandalous base submissions ; 

acts of servility. To which they stooped—ol which they were 
guilty. lowerecl themselves: morally degraded 

themselves by slavishly acquiescing in the King's opinions. 
Hetain it —continue in possession of the office. That is the 

true . retain ?Y— Expl. Macaulay points out that high 

government appointments in the days of Charles II carried 
very fat salaries and also a great amount of illegal gains. The 
prospect of making themselves enormously rich prompted 
the politicians of the day to seek for and cling to high offices 
in the government in utter disregard of all moral scruples^ 
The passion for wealth made them blind to all sense of decency 
and dignity. They sought for offices with vehement desire 
regardless of all moral principles. They suffered troubles 
and insults while in office, and even ran tbe risk of losing the 
favour of the King or being impeached by the House of 
Commons (like Clarendon). Yet they stuck to the posts. 
Often they had most shamefully to submit to the wl^iins of 
the King and so sacrifice their honesty and personal convictions. 

I 

Formidable —powerful. Opinion — Le., public opinion; views 
of the public on the conduct of the ministers. Standard-^ 
criterion; test. Integrity —^honesty. High as the standard of 
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integrity —thoug^h statesmen are expected to be sorupuloasly 
honest in their conduct. Lamentable —deplorable. Public 
men-“ statesmen. office. First Lord of 7Vea®Mry““the 

Prime Minister grenerally holds the office. See notes on 
paragrraph 38. Secretary of State—the designation of the 
heads of the different departments of administration, e,g.y 
the Secretary of State for Foreigm Affairs, the Secretary 
of State for War, the Secretary of State for India etc. Were 
worth — i.e., carried a salary of. 

Fven in our own age . pounds a year —Macaulay means 

to say that in spite of the hierher standard of morality to which 
public men are required to conform in modern times and in 
spite of the power of public opinion, the character of ministers 
would underffo a sad changre for the worse, if their offices 
carried with them princely salaries. They might thereby be 
tempted to sacrifice their country’s interests or the claiina of 
justice if by doing it they could continue to hold their offices. 
Emoluments —salaries; profits. The highest class of functionaries 
—statesmen holding the highest offices in the administration. 
Groiow—increased. In proportion to efc.—corresponding to 
the increase of national wealth. Opulence—vrenWh. Positively 
—doubtlessly; certainly. Diminished—decrensed ; grown less. 
Happily etc —with the increase in the wealth of the country, 
the salaries of the highest officials might have proportionately 
gone up; but these salaries have been reduced so that they 
may not be a temptation to unscrupulous men. 

Paragraph 40. In 1685, though agriculture was the chief 
source of national wealth, yet it was in a backward and imper> 
feet condition. Not more than half the area of the country 
could then be used for cultivation or pasture. The rest con¬ 
sisted of fens and forests inhabited by wild birds and beasts 
that have„ since become extinct or rare. 

Not exceeding two long lives —Macaulay refers to the period 
of 163 years that elapsed between 1685 and 1848 the date of 
hie History. This is a period that is, covered by two long 
human lives. Multiplied —increased. Thirtyfold—thirty times. 
Appedling —frightful; staggering. Afamed—frightened. Increase 
ojf^eptdjlic burdens —growth of the taxes. Eeassured —com¬ 
forted ; relieved of their fear or anxiety. Besowrcss—wealth ; 
p^uniary means. Public resources —national wealth. Increase 
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of ihe public resourcco —growth of the national wealth. Bui 
those who are etc. —Macanlay means to say that on account of its 
enormous growth of national wealth, the country (England) 
can easily bear the heavy burden of taxation imposed on 

The produce of the soil —iho GTops groyrn on the land. Far 
exceeded —was much greater than. The other fruits of human 
industry —wealth derived from other activities such as manu> 
faotures. In what would now he etc. —t.e., the condition of 
agriculture compared with the present was unskilful and i 
defective. Rude —unskilful ; backward. Imperfect—deieotlve. 
Arable land —plough land ; land that is tilled for crops. Pasture 
land —grass land ; laud where grass is grown for the food of 
cattle. Political arithmeticians—BGonomlats ; statisticians. The 
area of the kingdom —The total area of England and Wales in- 
eluding water is about 58,325 square miles. 

Moor —heath; an extensive tract of barren waste land . 
''tract of open waste ground, esp. if covered with heather” 
—Oxford Dictionary. Few—marsh ; swamp ; lowland partially 
or wholly covered with water; “low marshy or flooded tract of 
land”— Oxford Dictionary. Computations —calculations. Con- 
firmed —supported. Road hooka —guide books for roads and 
distances. Routes —roads ; paths. Endless succession —conti¬ 
nuous serie8.» Orchards —ground covered with fruit trees. 
Hay fields—paatuTe lancrs ; grass lands. Hay is grass cut and 
cured as fodder for cattle. Beanfielis —lands covered with 

bean plants. Bean—is a sort of leguminous herb ; 

I Ran —passed. Ran through nothing but —passed 

entirely through. Heath—moor. Swamp—low land covered 
with water ; fen. Warten —land allowed to remain uncultivated 
for the breeding of rabbits. It is clear that many etc. —Macaulay 
means to say that portions of the country that were nothing 
but swamps and marshes in those times have since been 
reclaimed and produce valuable crops now. 

[Page 59, Footnote—of properly means ihe equilibrium 

between the values of the exports and imporls of a country ; the expression 
is also used to mean the amount necessary o n one side or other to restore 
such an equiUbrhim.] 

[Page 60, Footnote-—Jbfew d^Uby (lfXX>-1676)--an English author^ printer 
and misceUaneous writer. Cbsmoyrap/^—properly one who describe 
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Drawings —pictures ; sketches. Grand Duke —a title of the 
rulers of some small kinisrdoms in Europe in former times; 
a sovereiffn duke inferior in rank to a king:. Grand Duke 
Oofiwo—The reference is to Cosmo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in Italy, who visited Engrland in 1660. An account of his tour 
was afterwards published, with a number of drawings made 
by one of his retinue. Numerous tracts—mmy parts of the 
country. Noiv rich with cultivation — i.e.. where corn now grows 
abundantly. barren: uncultivated. Salishury Plain —an 

extensive tract of undulating open upland in Wiltshire near 
the town of Salisbury. Largo portions of it are occupied 
solely as sheep-walks. The famous ancient remains of 
Stonehenge stand on this plain. 

Enfield —a town in Middlesex ten miles to the north of 
Ijondon. The town now contains a government factory of 
small arms. Hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital — i.e., 
not far from the capital; so near that the smoke of London 
can be seen from it; almost within the sight of Loudon. 
A region— an extensive tract. Inclosed fields —fields sun’ounded 
by fences. The fences would indicate that the fields have been 
brought under cultivation. The absence of the inclosed fields 
indicated that the country remained in wild and natural con¬ 
dition. As free—i.e.f as utterly wild. As in an American forest — 
Large parts of the continent of America were covered with 
primitive forests in Macaulay’s days. Wandered—eco&mQd. 

Enfield^ hardly out of sight, etc. —This statement is based, 
as Macaulay points out in the footnote, on an entry in Evelyn’s 


cmivci-Bf iiifimling bolh and liciivciis; used also to moan !i 

jioographer. Co.'tutograptwr ii’o/yo/—Ojiilhy was a]ii)ointed ‘king's cosmo- 
grajiln'r' after the destruction of his house sind l)tK)kshoi) by ih<‘ tiro of 
London in 1(H)6. Inrlo.'tnl fountrg —land in the possession of pri\'atf 
individuals and surrounded by fences and railings to mark them out from 
the eonimons. Abingtltnu—\\\ Berkshin*. a fen* mile'* from Oxford. 
GlQHn.^hr capital of Oloucestershire. a county in the west of 
England. Ihgfflemt'adr ~ti town in Bedfordshire about 40 miles to the 
north-u't'st of London. the capital of Lint;olushire in the east 

of England; the c(mntry in Lincolnshire is Hat ami is mostly fenny. 

y>d/le collectioji of valuable books and pictures- Begumthed 

-left l)v will. Gnunith^ tn’)o-184())—a well-known English statesman 
and book-collector. His valuable collectiou, bequeathed to the Bzidsh 
Miisenm. is known as (ireiiville Librarj*. The eolleetiou includes the first 
folio Sbstkesj|3eare, 
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Diary under June :2,1675. The entry is recorded under 2nd 
June, 1676 and not 1675 as Macaulay points out. It runs as 
follows:—“T went with my Lord Ohamberlain to see a grarden 
at Lnfield town; thence, to Mr Secretary Coventry’s lodge ih 
the Chase. It is a very pretty place, the house commodious, 
the gardens handsome, and our entertainment very free, there 
being none but my Lord and myself. That which I most 
wondered at was, that in the compass of twenty-five miles, yet 
within fourteen of London, there is not a house, barn, church 
or building, besides three lodges. To this lodge are three 
great ponds, and some few inclosures, the rest a solitary desert, 
yet stored with not less than IIOOO deer. These are prettj^ 
retreats for gentlemen, especially for those who are studious 
and lovers of priva<'y.’‘ 

OfUniesize —as distinguished from the smaller animals like 
foxes and rabbits. IVesert’^d—saved from destruction. Royal 
diva-sion —amusement or sport of the king. Which had been 
preserved etc, —i.e., the wild boars were not allowed to become 
extinct in order that the King might enjoy the pleasure of 
hunting them. Had been allowed etc.—i e., the inhabitants were 
forbidden by law to kill these animals. Ravage —waste ; spoil; 
ruin. rMs/is—the long protruding teeth of boars and elephants. 
Slaughtered, —killed. Exasperated rustics —enraged peasants. 
License —lawlessness. Civil War —the war between Charles f 
and the Parliament. 

The last wild boars etc, —Macaulay explains in this sentence 
the way in which wild boars became extinct in England. 
These animals w^ere preserved by a law so that they might 
provide an agreeable sport for the kings. Though they caused 
a great damage to the crops, yet the peasants were by law 
forbidden to kill them. The enraged jjeasants taking advantage 
of the lawless condition of the country during the Civil War 
slew these animals and thus they became extinct. N.B* The 
last wild boar in England was killed at Chartley in Staffordshire' 
in 1683, , , 

I , 

The last wolf^i.e., the wolf after whose death this class of 
animals became extinct in England. Roamed — roved in a wild 
condition. Our island-^i,e.. Great Britain containing both? 
England ^nd Scotland. ’HM bden slain in Sc^land ttc.'^Wolt' 
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probably became extinct in Eofrland about the end o! the 15tb 
century; the last of these animals in Scotland is said to have 
been shot by Cameron of Lochiel in 1680. Breeds —classes; 
species. Note extinct’-i.e., that have now died out or disappeared 
from the country without leavingr any survivor. Quadrupeds — 
four-footed animals. Counties —shires: districts, [county, n. 
Territorial division in Great Britain, chief unit for administra¬ 
tive, judicial and political purposes —Oxford Dictionary.] Sacred 
—precious; inviolable. A mere nuisance—only a noxious pest 

The foXf whose life is, in many . nuisance —ExpL Macaulay 

makes this remark in connection with his description of 
England in 1685. In modern times with the spread of agri¬ 
culture and the reclamation of the wild and waste lands, foxes 
have become compamtively rare in England. The few that 
are still to be found in that country are carefully protected 
from being killed by the peasants. For if these few foxes 
were killed by them, there would be an end of fox-hunting 
as a sport for English nobles and gentlemen. But in the 17th 
century foxes were very plentiful as a large part of the country 
remained in a wild condition. These animals were then con¬ 
sidered as mere pests on account of the ravages they caused 
and were sought to be destroyed by all means. 

Oliver Saint John (1598-1673)—was a famous English 
barrister who afterwards rose to be the chief-justice. He 
defended Hampden in the case brought against^m for his 
refusal to pay the ship-money. He entered the Long Parlia¬ 
ment in 1640 and took active steps to have the Bill of Attainder 
passed against Strafford. Long FarliamentSoe notes on 
paragraph 2. 

Strafford (1593-1641)—Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
was a distinguished statesman and the ablest minister of 
Charles I. He became very unpopular for his policy of 
“Thorough” t.c., his advocacy of sweeping measures for 
asserdng the King’s authority. He was impeached by 
Parliametit on a variety of charges, was found guUty and 
executed in 1641. 

Td whom some law was to he piven—which are to be hunted 
according to the rules of fair sport These rules require that 
these animals should be given a fair start and are to be 
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hunted only durinj^ a particular season of the year. Snared'^ 
trapped. Knocked on the Aeadokilled. WUhout pity —without 
any consideration or mercy. 

Oliver St. John . without pity—^xp\, Macaulay refers 

to a speech of Oliver St. John (made in the Longr Parliament 
about 1641) to prove that foxes were killed without mercy. 
Oliver St. John was supporting the impeachment of Strafford 
on charges of tyranny etc. Strafford was a cruel tyrant who 
deserved no pity, no merciful relaxation of the rigour of the law. 
In this connection St. John compared Strafford to a fox. For in 
his time the foxes were regarded as extremely mischievous 
wild animals, to be killed without mercy at all times and in all 
possible ways. They existed in large numbers and caused 
great losses to the agricultural population. On the other hand, 
stags and hares were regarded as beasts of the chase ; and 
they were thought to deserve soToe consideration and were 
hunted under restrictions provided by the laws of game¬ 
hunting (‘to whom some law was given’). 

N.B. The attitude towards foxes changed materially in the 
course of years. In Oliver St. John’s days foxes were very 
plentiful and were regarded as mere nuisances to be killed 
mercilessly in all times and under all circumstances. But in 
Macaulay’s own days foxes were scarce; they had ceased to 
give serious trouble to the agriculturists by damaging their 
crops etc.; ifhd they were treated as animals of the chase to 
be hunted under strict rules and regulations—not to be killed 
indiscriminately by every body. 

llluetration —example ; comparison. Happy —suitable ; 

appropriate. Country gentlemen —English landed proprietors 
living in the rural areas (something like the moffusil zemindars 
of Bengal). These gentlemen are very fond of fox-hunting. 
In Eoglish Bociety, the term 'gentleman’ is applied to everyone 
above the rank of a yeoman. Of our time —of modem times. 
This illustration would he e^.-^Macaulay means to say that 
country gentlemen of modern times would never approve of 
such wholesale destruction of these animals. Such reckless 
slaughter would result in the extermination of foxes and tihese 
gentlemen would thereby be deprived of the pleasures of fox¬ 
hunting. Not seMomHkequently. JfoMacrs'-wholesale slaughiter; 
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■destruction in large numbers. Thronged—assembled in large 

numbers. Mustered —collected. snares. 

( 

Quarter —mercy. With cub— «.e., great with young; in a 
pregnant condition. exploit; creditable deed. Merited — 

deserved. Med deet' —a name for the common stag found in 
the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. In Great Britain this 
animal is now found in a wild state only in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Gloucestershire—a. county in the west of England. 
Hampshire —a county in the south of England. Grampian Hills 
—the well-known mountain-chain in Scotland forming the 
natural rampart which separates the Highlands from the Low¬ 
lands, Queen Anne —the younger daughter of rJames II; she 
reigned in England from 1702 to 1714. Portsmouth—Bee notes 
on pafagraph 23. Wild hull —the aurochs or the European 
bison. It was once widely distributed through the forests of 
Europe but has now become almost extinct A few herds are 
still to be found only in the forests of Lithuania. Mane —long 
flowing hair growing on the head and neck of some animals 
like the lion and the horse. 

Badger—a burrowing carnivorous animal of the size of 
fox, winding. Made his dark and tortuous hole— 

because the badger is a burrowing animal and lives in hole^. 
Copseioood—brushwood : a thicket of small trees: ‘ a wood ol 
small growth for periodical cutting”— {Chambers's Dictionary). 
Wild cat—a. carnivorous animal resembling a domestic cat 
but somewhat larger and more powerful. It is very destruc¬ 
tive to smaller domestic animals like lambs, kids and poultr,^. 
IFaih’wj?—uttering their plaintive cries. Lodges—small houses'; 
cottages at gates of park or grounds of large houses, occupied 
by rangers and other servants. Rangers —keepers of parks or 
forests. Whittlehury —a parish in Northumptonshire. It was 
formerly a forest. Xcedtvood —an ancient English forest ih 
Straffordshire. It was disforested in ISOl and is now mostly 
cultivated. Martin —a small fur-bearing carnivorous animEll 
resembling a sable. The word is more commonly spelt ajs 
marten. ' 

Cranhourne Chase—a. wooded tract in Wiltshire extending 
neatly to Salisbury and still abounding in deer. lUr—The 
fur of the marten is used for hats, muffs etc. Maided — 
-considered. carnivorous anipaal of ^<th6 weasel family . 
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found in the northern parts of Asia, Europe and America ; 
* small brown-furred arctic and subarctic carnivorous quad- 
ruped allied to martens’’—(Ojj/brd Dictionm’y). It is famous 
lor its fine, soft fur. Fen eagles—esLgles frequenting- swamps 
and preying on fish and smaller birds ; called also fish- 
hawks or moor buzzards. Measuring more than nine feet between 
the extremities of the wings—the length between the tips of 
the two wings being more than nine feet. Extremities — 
tips ; ends. Norfolk —an English county bordering on the 
sea to the east. sand-hills near the shore: [down, 

n. Open high land, esp. (pi.) treeless undulating chalk 

•uplands.used For pasture— Oxford Dictionary.] From 

■the British Channel to Yorkshire — i.e., along the entire length 
of the eastern sea-ooast from the south to the north. Bustards — 
'birds belonging to the ('.lass of runners. "I'he great bustard 
is the largest game bird of Europe and was formerly common 
in lireat Britain, [‘ bustard, n. Genus of large, swift-running 
'birds, [peril, mixture of TIP histarde. oustardcy both f. 1 j avis tarda 
slow bird (the inappropriate adj. unexplained)”—Oai/brd 
Dictionary^] Strayed —roamed. Troops —flocks. 

Cambridgeshire —a county in the midland district of 
England. It is fenny in character and is famous for its 
great university. Lincolnshire—a. maritime county on the 
eastern coast of England. It is generally flat and fenny in 
•character. Immense clouds —vast flocks. multitudes ; 

large numbers. Cranes —wading birds with straight bills 

and . long necks and legs; i Races —classes of 

animals. Progress of civilization — i.e,, the advance of the 
country from its previous baiikward condition. Extirpated — 
utterly destroyed; exterminated. Diminished —reduced. Speci¬ 
men —one of a nnmber of things or animals taken to be a 
representative of its class. Bengal tiger —or royal tiger is the 
name given to the largest and most powerful class of these 
animals. Pound ohieflj- in the Sunderbans of Bengal. Polar 
hear —or white bear is the name given to the large bears that 
inhabit the arctic regions. The Bengal tiger and the Polar 
bear are never seen in a wild state in England. They are 
generally exhibited as show animals. 


CPftge 63, Footnote—WV//*'11720—J 79.3)—a famous English natundist; 
author of the 'Natural Tlistory and AnUffuities of Sdhome, 

S. P.—8. 
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Paragraph 41. The progress of civilisation is best evidenc¬ 
ed by the Statute Book. Since the accession of George II 
4000 acts were passed enclosing over ten thousand square 
miles. During less than a century^ a quarter of the country 
has been converted from a wilderness into a fertile held. 

This great change — viz., the reolamatioo of wild tracts into 
arable and pasture lands. IVaced—folio wred. Statute Book — 
a record of the laws passed by Parliament. A statute (as 
distinguished from common law) is a law passed by the 
legislature of a country. Inolosure acts —These acts (laws) 
were passed by Parliament permitting the enclosing (fencing 
in) of land which previously had remained unenclosed being 
common field or common waste. With the progress of 
agriculture and growth of population, enclosure acts multiplied. 
These benefited the large landowners at the expense of. the 
poor people who were deprived of their rights in the common 
land. “The commoners, who were generally poor and unable 
properly to represent their case, often suffered by enclosure, 
obtaining inadequate compensation"—Chambers’s EneyclopoBdia, 

Since George the Second came to the throne —i.c., in 1727. 
Authority^i.e., sanction. Moderate —sober; not eztravagrant. 


Bdl (1792-1882)—a dental Burgeon and a famous zoolodst ; he 
published a number of zoologies treatises and an edition of White’s 
Selbome. (1629—1697)—an English antiquarian, he was appointed 

by the crown to make antiquarian surveys and formed large 
topographical collections in Wllt^ire. Naturm History—^ term used 
to raemi the sciences of botany and zoology collectively; sometimes used of 
zoology alone. WUtshire--9Xi inland county in Englsuid north of Hamp¬ 
shire and Dorset. Morton (1671—1726)—4n Engusn naturalist; he was 
the author of The Natural History of NorOmrmiomhire wUh some aeemmi 
of its antiquities.” WUlougtiby (1635—1672)—a famous naturalist; he 
travelled with his friend Bay through England and through Europe collect¬ 
ing natural history specimens ; his work on ornithology was published in, 
Lwn in 1676 and in English in 1678. the branch of zOClogy 

uthat treats of birds. Bay (1^7—1705 a famous English naturaliE^: he 
mposed works on botany and entomolo^ and on the death (d his maid 
0/mghby took up his unfinished zoological work. He is commonly 
nearly^ as the father of Natural History in England. Latham 1740— 
« A ornithologist; his chief work was A General History of Birds,” 
lur oi g 0 ,i j abstract. Browne (1605—16^)—a, physieian. 

'COQS^dfamous English author.] 
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TJncuUivated —ie., wild and unreclaimed. Ill cultivated —care¬ 
lessly or unskilfully cultivated. Foiccd—enclosed. iVepriefors— 
owners of the lands. Without any application to the legialature — 
i.c., without any Parliamentary sanction. Legislature- a body 
of persons in a country invested with the constitutional power 
to make and repeal laws. The British Parliament is the 
le^rislature of Britain. Gan only be conjectured- can only be 
roufifhly guessed and not known aocuratelj. Little more than, 
a century —^from 1727 to 1848, ».c., only 121 years lumed from 
a wild etc. —converted from a barren waste into a smiling and 
fruitful land. 

Paragraph 42. The system of agriculture pursued was 
defective and hence the produce of the soil was poor. Now- 
a-days the total yield of grains cnn'-iderably exceeds thirty 
million quarters but in those times it was less than ten 
million quarters. 

The kingdom—i.e., England. Close—end. The farming —the 
system of agriculture or cultivation. Though greatly improved' 
since the civil war —though it was much better than it was at 
the time of the civil war. Was not such etc.— i.e., was rude and 
unskilful compared with the present system of cultivation. 
Effectual steps —adequate arrangements; measures able to 
produce the intended effects. Public authority—ie., the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Prodwcc—yield; quantity of crops 
grown, distrust; doubt. Statistics—the science 

which deals with the collection and olassiGoation of facta 
relating to the condition of the people of a country. Diligence — 
industry. Fidelity—tTuthinlneBa; honesty. Whose reputation 
etc.—who are well-known for their industry and love of truth. 
Average—ordinary ; usual. Rye—n grain closely resemblingr 
wheat but inferior to it. Quarters—^Ka a measure of grain a 
quarter is the fourth part of a ton or eight bushels. A bushel* 
is almost equal to ten seers. Wretched —miserable. 

N.B. Dr. Bowley shows in the following note on the* 
agricultural produce of England that the yield of wheat haa 
greatly fallen off since Macaulay wrote, xhe earliest accurate 
figures date back only from 1866, ten years after Macaulay, 
wrote. The following table shows the increase of agriculture 
landt and the considerable transferenee of land from arable 
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(includiogr all that is plqugrhed in any part of the rotation of 
orbp^jl to permanent grass or pasture land i-— 

England Wales 



1866 

1907 

186G 

1907 


Aerefi 

Aerrs 

Acreif 

. AcreJ< 

Amblo-' 

]:i.23(5,(JOO 

10,778,000 

1.026,000 

769,0a) 

Fernlanenfc grass 


i:i,808|00 

1,258,000 

2 ,022,000 

Total agricultural area ... 

22,2:U),0(X) 

24,r)86.(K)() 

2,284,000 

2,791,000 

Total area including 
iqrests, moors and 
wastes 

:V2,:J82,(xX) 


. -1.718,000 



The change in the proportion of arable to pasture land is 
said to have begun soon after 1871. 

The wheat crop of England in 1907 was about 6^/2 million 
quarters, that of Wales, Scotland and Ireland about half a 
million. The falling off of this crop is shown roughly as 
follows :— 



Wheat crop of United Kingdom. 

1848 circa.... 


1866-70 

.11 

1870-80 

.„ 

1880-90 

. S^U „ 

1890-00 

. Vhi „ 

1900-06 

.7 to 7 V 2 millions. 


The fall appears now to be checked, temporarily or not. 
The total crop of Barley, Oats, and Beans in England and 
Wales in 1907 exceeded 20 million quarters, that of Eugland 
being 19 millions. This is about the same as Macaulay’s esti¬ 
mate for 1848. The fall in the production of cereals appears, 
then, to be confined to wheat. 

Meanwhile, the number of cattle in England has increased 
by 50 per cent since 1866, that of horses 20 per cent eince 
1870i that of pigs about 10 per cent since 186G, while the huni- 
ber of sheep has hardly changed. In the increase' of dairy' 
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produce and of meat is to be found a counterbalance to tbe 
diminution of wheat.” ' ‘ 

Computedim —calculation. Gregory See notes on 

parag^raphb. Strongest clay--i.e.^ not loamy soil; firm and 
compact soil. Consumed used. -affluent; well-to- 

do. Charles Davenant —See foot-note to paragraph 5. Acute^ 
keen; shrewd. Well-informed—weW-rQ&d. Though most unr 
principled, etc. —Macaulay refers to Davenant’s attacks on the 
clergy in his Essays upon the Balance of Power. Unprincipled — 
dishonest; unscrupulous. Rancorous —spiteful; malignant* 
Ab < 0 —as regards. Items —particulars ; heads. Conclusions — 
inferences. 

Paragraph 43. The principle of the rotation of props 
was not understood. Cattle were slaughtered in large 
numbers at the beginning of the cold weather for fodder was 
scarce; and people had to live on salted meat during winter: 

Rotation of crops—the practice of cultivating an orderly 
succession of different crops on the same land. The fertility 
of the soil is maintained by the regular succession (rotation) 
of crops. And the reason is this. The soil supplies nitrogen, 

^ potash, lime, phosphoric acid and other things as food for the 
plants that grow on it. Wheat, barley, oats and other crops 
do not require the same proportion of these things. One crop 
requires more of potash. Another requires more of hydrogen. 
So if the same crop is grown in successive seasons on the 
same plot of land, its fertility as regards certain constituentB 
is completely exhausted. For maintaining and restoring the 
fertility of the soil a regular rotation of different suitable crops 
is of the highest value. 

Imperfectly understood —not thoroughly known. LcUely^ 
recently. Turnip—the familiar vegetable with a roundish root 
allied to the cabbage. It is much cultivated as food for cattle 

and sheep especially in winter; i Afforded —provided* 

Nutriment —that which nourishes; food, l^actice —custom* 
*'Up to the early part of the eighteenth century, husbandry 
had been poor, and the necessity of leaving com land fallow 
once in three years had made the produce of the soil soan^. 
Lord Townshend, after his quarrel with Walpole, eneourag^ 
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•by his example, the oultivation of turnips, and as turnips could 
be planted in the third year in which the grfound had hitherto 
been left fallow, the crops were largely increased.’*— Gardiner. 

During the season when etc, —in winter. Scanty —not 
.abundant; scarce. SaUed — i.e., the meat was preserved with 
salt. Gentry —gentlemen, not to speak of peasants and men 
of poorer classes Tasted —could eat. Game —meat of wild 
animals and birds used as food. House management 

of a house and of domestic affairs. Which were consequenUy 
much more etc. —».e., the meat of wild animals and fish was 
more commonly used as food than now. Northumberland Houses 
hold Book —a book containing a record of the regulations and 
expenses of the Earl of Northumberland in the 15th century. 
Henry the Seventh —King of England; he reigned from 1485 to 
1509. Fresh meat—as opposed to salt meat. Attendant on a great 
Earl —«.c., who formed the retinue of a powerful noble. Interval 
—period. Midsummer —the 24th June, the feast of the nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. Michaelmas —29th September—the 
least of St. Michael, the angel. Laid in their stock etc. —stored 
their supply of salt meat. Martinmas —the 11th November, 
the feast of St. Martin, Martinmas beef —beef from oxen 
'killed on Martinmas. 

Paragraph 44. The sheep and the ox of those times were 
of a comparatively diminutive size. The horses were of a poor 
quality and foreign breeds were preferred. The need of 
improving the native stock by the infusion of new blood was 
felt by the most competent judges. 

Diminutive —of small size. “In 1755, Bakewell began to 
improve the breed of sheep and cattle by judicious crossing. 
The result was that, before long, a sheep or an ox produced 
twice as many pounds of meat as before, and that the meat 
was far more tasty. Improvements in agriculture and cattle*' 
breeding were possible, because landowners were wealthy 
enough to enclose waste lands and .to make poor lands fit for 
culture”— Gardiner, 

66, Footnote —M Oulloeh (1789—^1864)—^English statistician and 
polmcal economist. He was the author of a number of statistical and 
eepneoucal works published between 1841 and I860.] 
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Our native horses —horses of Engrlish stock; horses born 
and bred in Eng'land. Serviceable —useful. Small esteem —poor 
repute. Fetched very low prices— were valued very little. 
One with another—on an average. Foreign breeds —horses 
belonfiringr to 8tock.s other than English. Preferred —esteemed. 
Jennets— 0 . breed of small Spanish horse. Chargers —war-horses 
Pageantry—show \ parade; public procession or exhibition 
ilmtocroc^—nobles. Flemish —belonging to Flanders. Trotted 

—ran in a steady pace faster than walk. Peculiar grace — 
characteristic charm or elegance. Reared —bred; raised. 

Ponderous equipage—hen^y coach. Bugged pavement —uneven 
street. Dray horse—n strong, heavy horse used in drawing 
carts. Race horse—'a, breed of horses remarkable for swiftness 
used in ninning races. 

Gigantic quadrupeds—hngQ animals. The reference is to 
the Engligh cart horses. These are huge animals usually 
of a black colour and are about 17 hands (‘Hand’—“a lineal 
measure of horse’s height=4 in. —Oxford Dictionary) or more 
high. Class —count; reckon. Which all foreigners now class etc .— 
i.e., visitors to London are struck with surprise at the huge size 
of these horses. Walchereii—\he westernmost province of Zea¬ 
land in Holland. It is of a low level and marshy in character* 

Childers —commonly known as Flying Childers was a 
famous race-horse ihat had the “Darley Arabian” for its sire. 
It was foaled in 1715 and died in 1741. The animal was never 
beaten in any race and was the wonder of its age. Eclipse — 
the most celebrated race-horse in the annals of the turf. It 
was named after the eclipse of the sun that occurred on 1 st 
April 1764 on which day the animal was foaled. Its racing 
eareer commenced in 1769. The animal ran for 18 years and 
was never beaten. “Eclipse first and the rest nowhere” was 
the famous remark made by its owner, when this horse 
easily won the first race. The ance&ims of Childers and Eclipse 
etc .—The reference is to the fact that thorough-bred race-horses 
of moderp times trace their descent from Arab horses. The 
founders of this stock of English horses were Byerly Turkf 
Darley Arabian and Oodolphin. Arabian—three Arab horses 
imported into England in the reign of WiUiam III. Sands— 
deserts. 

Passion —strong love. Amusements of the turf —pleasures 
of the horse-race. Turf—u grassy plot; sod; henee race 
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course. Horse-racing received a great impetus during the* 
reign of Charles 11. He re-built the bouse ^ at Newmarket 
which had been erected by James I but had since fallen intC' 
decay. The Round Course was made in 1606 and racing at 
the head-quarters was regulated in the moat systematic way. 
Charles II was the first monarch who entered and ran horses- 
in his own name. Studs —collections of horses kept for racing 
or riding. Infusion —admixture. By an infusion of new Uood 
by crossing it with horses of a different breed. The importance 
of improving our studs etc. —people clearly understood the 
necessity of improving the English horses by crossing them 
with horses of a superior breed. Vieiv —object. Barhs- a 

superior breed of horses found in Barbary in north Africa. 
N.B. James I’s taste for racing led him to purchase an Arab* 
stallion named “Markham Arabian.” Charles IT bought a 
number of foreign horses and mares for breeding. These 
included a Barb mare. There were fresh importations in the 
reign of William HI. The best known of these were Byerly 
Turk,' Darley Arabian and Godolphin Arabian from which the 
modern thorough-breds trace their descent. 

fTAose authority on such subjects etc. —whose opinions on the 
question deserved the greatest respect. The Duke of Newcastle 
William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (1592-1676), was a 
staunch ^adherent of Charles I. He was a patron of Ben 

Jonson and Dryden and wrote a book '"'‘New Method . to- 

dress Horses^' in 1607. Sir John Fenwick (1579-1658)—an English 
politician: he was one of the commissioners for the suppres¬ 
sion of violence in the border districts and held the office of 
the high sheriff of Northumberland. Pronounced declared; 
affirmed. Meaitest hack —the most worthless horse. A Mack 
is a horse used in all kinds of work or a common saddle- 
horse as distinguished from hunters and racers. Tangier — i.e., 
from Barbary; see notes on paragraph 20. Finer progeny —better 
off-spring. '^Sire —father; the use of the word in this sense is 
confined to the lower animals. They would not readily havo' 

believed .Barl>nry-—Macaulay is referring to the poor quality 

of English horses in the days of King Charles II, and the 
great improvement in their quality in later times. Considering' 
the poor quality of the English horses in the 17th century 
it waa difficult for Englishmen of those times like the Duke of' 
NeW<^^e and Sir John Fenwick to believe that in later times- 
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Eng^Ush horses would reach a very high standard of excellenne. 
It was difficult for them to believe that foreigners in future 
times would be as eager to import hiuglish horses as English¬ 
men of their time were eager to obtain horses from Barbary 
and other foreign countries. 

Paragraph 45. The increase of the mineral wealth of Eng¬ 
land has been much greater than the increase of the animal 
and vegetable produce. The only mines then worked were 
those of tin in Cornwall producing a third of their present 
yield. The copper mines were not worked. The salt manufac¬ 
tured was of a poor quality and large importations had to be 
made from France. . i 

Vegetable and animal produce — i.e., agricultural wealth and' 
the wealth of live-stock, ?.c., cattle, horses etc. Mineral wealth — 
wealth derived from produce of the mines. Cornwall —a county 
in the souih-west of England; it is rich in tin and 'Other 
minerals. Tyrian sails—Phamician ships {Synecdoche)* Tyre 
was an ancient Fbccnician city, situated on the coast Syria. 
The Phoinicians were the most daring sailors and enterprising 
merchants of ancient times. They are said to have carried on 
trade with Britain in the west and India in the east. 

The pillars of Hercules—& translation of Latin Columne 
Herculis ; a name given by the ancient Homans to the rook of 
Gibraltar (old name Calpe) and the mountain on the other side 
of the strait (Abyla). 

N.B. This name—the pillars of Hercules—was given to- 
these mountains in allusion to the legend that Hercules in the- 
cfir»urse of his travels in search of the oxen of Geryones raised 


[Pago 08, ¥ooti\o{Q—Dappled Flanders /wamv-a quotation from Pope's- 
Epistle to Mrs. Martha Blount: ~ 

"The gods, to curse J^amela with her prayers, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares.” 

Dappled —spotted; ‘‘variegated with rounded spots or patches of eotour 
of shade ”—(Oxford Dictionary). Mirlcs of greatness —signs ofw'ealth and 
high social position. 0688—1744)—famous English poet. Vtlhar- 

yM-opcr/;—-popular saying. The grey mare is the heUer Aor»e-*a proverw^ 
expression, meaning a wife who roles over her husband. The proverb 
to be older, though its connection with “Flanders mares” may have ib 
a new piquancy.'! ’ 
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these pillars as the monuments of journey. They were 
refrarded by the aneients as the farthest limit of a man’s travels. 
<7oni«;alZ—'Cornwall and Devon were known in ancient times 
under the name of Gaatitendes or the *'Tin island.” It is not 
known for certain whether Phoenician or Carthafrinian traders 
actually visited Cornwall or whether they obtained their supply 
of tin througrh Gaul. But it is known definitely that the tin of 
the district was larj?ely exported from a verv early period and 
that the mines were still worked under the Romans. 

Subterranean productions —mineral produce. Subterranean — 
lying under the surface of the earth or under ground. Extracted 
—drawn; produced. About a third of what it now is —the 
produce of the Cornish tin-mines amounted to 5500 tons in 
1850. It rose to 10,200 tons in 1870 but has been decreasing 
since then. 

Veins of copper —narrow masses of rocks full of copper ore 
intersecting other rooks. 7m-~‘ fis8iire in rock filled with 
deposited matter”— {Oxford Dictionary). In the same region — 
closets the tin-mines of Cornwall. Landowner —owner of an 
estate or landed property. Account —con.sideratiun. Estimating 
—calculating. N.B. The copper mines of Cornwall remained 
unnoticed till recent times because the mineral lies deep in 
the earth. 

In 1851 ihe mines of Devon and Cornwall together were 
ostimated to furnish one-third of the copper raised throughout 
other parts of Europe and the British Isles. The production 
of the English copper-mines has greatly decreased since then 
because it can be obtained more cheaply from elsewhere. Dr. 
Bowley shows that the total yield of the Cornish mines that 
amounted to 20,000 tons in 1854 sank to 670 tons in 1907. 
Yield —^produce. Of all description —of all classes of minerals. 

Bed-layer or seam. Bock salt —mineral salt; salt occurring 
in rooklike masses in mines. There are other varieties of 

[Pa^ 69, Footnote—(1678-1742)- Oomish historian ; he projec* 
ted a histoiy of Cornwall for which he collected topographical and genedo- 
gical information Lord de DunstavUle (1757—18:15)—a politician and aa 
author of political and agrimiltnral treatises. Carew (1555—1^)—was the 
author of a ^^Surcey of ComwalV^ published in 1602. 

Borlase (1695-1772)—an English antiquary; wrote several works in¬ 
cluding “Ooi^h Antiqttities”. BeZums—statistics.] 
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Halt such as sea-salt, bay-salt Cheshire-'&n English county 
on the western coast borderinj? on the river Mersey. The 
chief English salt-mines are situated in this county. Salmon 
notes that the first bed of rock-salt was discovered near 
Northwich in 1670 in Cheshire ^iurinf? a search for coat 

Rude process —crude, unskilful means or operation of 
manufacture. sprinffs or wells of salt water from 

which water is taken to be manufactured into salt. Brine —salt 
water. Was held in no high etc. —was considered to be of poor 
quality. Pans — i.e., brine pans, i,e., “iron vessels or shallow 
pits”— [Oxford Dictionary) : basins of salt water where salt is 
formed by evaporation. Exhaled^gnve out. Sulphurous stench 
—offensive smell like that of sulphur. Evaporation —the 
transformation of a liquid or a solid into vapour. Salt is 
manufactured by collectingr sea-water into a shallow basin and 
allowing* the water to evaporate through heat. The suhstance 
which was left —the solid portion that remained after the dis¬ 
appearance of water. Was scarcely fit etc. —because it was salt 
of a very crude type and contained many impurities. Attributed 
—ascribed; considered as being due. 

Scorbutic —pertaining to tiie disease of scurvy. For an 
explanation of ‘scurvy’, see notes on paragraph 31. Pulmonaary 
—pertaining to the lungs. Scorbutic and pulmonary complaints— 
scurvy and the diseases of the lungs. Unwholesome condiment — 
unhealthy seasoning. Condiment —something which adds taste 
or relish to food; here used to mean salt, [condiment, n. 
Thing used to give relish to food— Oxford Dictionary.] Regular 
systematic. Considerable —large. 

Springs —t.c., of salt water. Our own immense demand —i.e., 
the huge quantity required for the consumption of the English 
nation. Foreign countries —e.^., India where English salt is even 
now largely consumed by the poorer classes. 

Paragraph 46. The growth of the manufacture of iron has 
been much greater. Iron could then be manufactured on a 
very small scale because the employment of wood for the 

[Page 70, Footnote—Pitilosopkiml Thntvaetiom—ihe journal in which 
the work of the Royal Society is publinhed.] 
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smelting: of ores was forbidden by law. Towards the close of 
Charles IT's reign the total quantity of iron, manufactured in 
England, did not exceed ten thousand tons. 

Imj^rovement —growth; development. Iron works —establish¬ 
ments for the manufacture of iron. Long existed —^Iron mines 
wer6 first worked in Britain in the first century B.C. Pros¬ 
pered —flourished. Regarded with no favourable eye —».e., viewed 
with dislike. Smelting the ore —melting lor fusing) the ore for 
the purpose of separating and refining the metal. Ore —the 
unrated form in which metal is found in mines. The ore was 
melted in those times by means of charcoal fire. The rapid' 
consumption of wood —the quick destruction of forests to supply 
fuel for the iron manufacturers. Excited the alarm of politicians— 
roused the fear of the public men, *.e., it was feared that if 
wood were consumed at such a rapid rate, the whole country 
would soon be without timber. 

Elizcdteth —Queen of England; she reigned from 1568 to- 
1603. Feeding the furnaces —supplying fuel to the huge furnaces 
in which iron ore was heated. N.B. About the end of the- 
16th century the iron-works of Sussex and the neighbouring 
counties had grown so extensive that their consumption of 
timber for fuel became a serious matter. So an Act was- 
passed inJElizabeth’s reign to prevent their further extension. 
Attempts were now made to use coal as a fuel. A patent for 
this purpose was granted in 1611 to a manufacturer who how¬ 
ever does not seem to have been successful. Somewhat later 
Dud Dudley succeeded in producing both cast iron and malle¬ 
able iron by the aid of coke but met with so much opposition 
from the charcoal smelters that he abandoned the process. 
Interfered —^interposed. The Parliament had interfered etc .— 
the practice of burning wood for the manufacture of iron was 
forbidden by law. In 1558 a law was passed forbidding the 
use of wood as fuel for iron furnaces. Languished —declined;, 

did not prosper. From abroad —^from foreign countries. Cast— 
i.e.y manufactured; to form into a particular shape by pouring' 
liquid metal into a mould ; the reference is to the production 
of plg^iron, ie., iron oast into the form of blocks, or bars as it 
comes from the smelting furnace. Pig-iron is afterwards con¬ 
verted into steel and other forms of iron. Depressed state — 
dull condition. 
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If less than a million of tons etc,—The enormous growth, of 
English iron industry since Macaulay wrote will appear from 
tthe following figures collected by Bowley. 


* 

Quantity of 


pig-iron produced 

1854 

3,100,000 toi 

1870 

(>000000 

1880 

7700000 

1903 

8900000 


Paragraph 47. Coal was used not for any manufacture. It. 
was used as ordinary fuel for domestic consumption in the 
districts where it was produced and in London. The annual 
•consumption of coal in London in the present age is at least 
ten times of what it was in those times. 

More important than iron itself —because coal lies at the 
root of p]ngland's wealth and industrial greatness. Species--^ 
kind, ^hrdinary fuel —substance commonly used for domestic 
fires, Beds —seams; deposits; coal-field. Water-carriage — 
transport by sea and river. Which could easily he supplied^ 
•efc.—where it could be easily carried by sea or water. 
Hence it was commonly known by the name of sea-coal to 
distinguish it from charcoal brought by land. Extracted— 
raised. JFVfs—mines. Consumed —used up. Imperial city — 
the mighty city of London, the capital of a powerful empire. 
The consumption of London etc. —the huge quantity of coal 
used in London appeared to indicate the wealth of the people. 
They scarcely hoped to he believed —i.e., they considered it to be 
almost unbelievable. Affirmed—staged. Chaldrons —a measure 
of coal varying in different places. A London chaldron is 
about twenty-five hundredweights and a half—a Newcastle 
chalijron being about double of this quantity. MetropoUs — 
properly mother city; hence the chief city of a kingdom. 

Amucd produce —yearly output. Moderate computatiwj^ — 
modest calculation. Bowley quotes the following figures, to 

[;i*age 71, Footnote—(ICU5-1684)—a famous eiipnecr' 
a^iculturist; pubU^ied works on various schemes for Improvement of 
^glish manuf^tures and commerce. Porter (1792-]852i—an economist 
4111x1 statistician ; published ''The Proffrenit of the Nation from.ilm 
.of '^^ineiecnth Century” 1836-4/1 and other papers^ PerMpiemHsi^)^ 
lucid.' hulk *, extent.) ' . - .' 
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show the enormous increase in the produoe of coal in the 
United Kingdom since Macanlay wrote 


1850 

1854 

1870 

1880 

1907 


40,000,000 tons 
... 64,600,000 „ 

... 110,431,l00 „ 

... 146,970,000 „ 

... 267,831,000 „ 


Paragraph 48. In England rent has been rising along 
with these changes. The increase has been different in 
different districts. 

It has on the average increased fourfold. 

Have been in progress—have been taking place. Gonstantly— 
steadily. Multiplied—moTeaBe± Quadrupled—grown four 
times. 

Paragraph 49. A large proportion of rent was divided 
among country gentlemen. Their position and character 
decided the fate of the nation at important crises. 

Proportion —share. Was divided among —was shared or 
enjoyed by. Country gentlemen —landed proprietors living in 
the rural i^arts of the country and occupying a rank below the 
nobility and above the yeomanry; moffusil zemindars with 
moderate estates and incomes. Position —social rank. 
Influenoe—power and authority. 

NB. The country gentlemen (the moffusil zemindars of 
England with moderate incomes) exercised a great deal of 
^influence in the politics of the country. They filled the higher 
posts in the public services, in the army and the navy. Moat 
of the higher ecclesiastical offices were held by them. Their 
\’^oioe counted for much in the counsels of government. They 
practically controlled the social and political life of the- 
country. 

Pgssions —strong feelings, enthusiasms and prejudices. For 
example, their love of monarchy helped the restoration of King 
Charles 11 to the throne : their hatred of Roman Catholicism^ 
led to the passing^of the Te<t Act. Conjunctures—eiiBea, 
Defemtaed—ahaped; decided. Par by their ^fluence etc. —for 
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the iofliience o! these men shaped the history of the nation 
under oritioal circumstances. 

Paragraph 50. The country gentlemen of those times 
w^ere rude and unrefined compared with their present des¬ 
cendants. They were poorer, and hence they were compelled 
to live on their estates. So their tastes could not be refined 
by foreign travel or frequent visits to Loudon, the capital. They 
were men of little education, culture or refinement; often 
coarse and even vulgar in their amu.sements ; indulging freely 
in oaths and abuses, living in houses that could boast of no 
decoration, and eating and drinking in excess. Their lives 
were spent among rustic companions in the pursuit of rural 
occupations. 

N.B. The picture of the country gentleman's character Js 
a httle exaggerated. It may be true in detfail.x, but the total 
impression of coarseness and vulgarity is hardly true to fact. 
In his usual way, Macaulay is swept on by the force of 
rhetoric. 

We should he much mistaken —it would be a serious error. 
Pictured to ourselves —imagined. properly attendants 

on knights of former times; hence country gentlemen ; landed 
proprietors of good families below the rank of nobles. Ckmniy 
members —knights of the shires; representatives of the counties 
or districts in Parliament (as distinguished from the representa¬ 
tives of cities or boroughs). presidents. Quarter 

sessioni—& criminal court held every three months by justices 
of the peace in the counties for the trial of criminal cases and 
for the disposal of miscellaneous business like matters 
connected with highways, Poor Law admiuistraiion etc. ' The 
chairmen of these meetings would be very important personages 
in the districts. The term quarter refers to the fact that these 
courts met every three months. [Quarter sessions, a court of 
Justices of the Peace (q.v.) established in 1350-51, and mee^ng 
once a quarter. Most of their administrative duties , were 
in 1888 transferred to the county councils--Chambers's 
Pincifctopcedial] 

With whom we are familiar — ie^ whom we see in our tim^. 
Liberal education —training befitting a gentleman; edueatioB 
that enlarges and disciplines the mind. Distinguished school-^ 
famous apd respectable school Macaulay is fefainkip y 
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•of the famous public schools of Eugrland such as Eton, 
’Harrow, etc. Distinguished college —Macaulay is referring to 
the famous colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. An eoccellent 
scholar—’B. man of culture and learning. He has generally seen 
•etc. —very commonly he has travelled through foreign countries 
(France, Germany, Italy, etc.). In modern times the education 
•of an English student is not considered complete before he 
■has taken a tour through foreign countries after finishing 
his studies at college. Considerable part —large portion. Has 
•generally been, etc. —because it is now the fashion for well-to-do 
people to visit London during the season. Tfefinetnents of the 
•capital —polish and elegance that characterise town life. The 
refinements of the capital, etc. —He displays in his country home 
'the polished and the elegant tastes that he acquired in the 
•capital. Rural seats —country abodes. Seat—' a country man¬ 
sion with park or large grounds”— {Oxford Dictionary). 

Pleasure grounds—gardens surrounding a house laid out 
lin an ornamental manner, and used for out-door pleasures or 
amusements. Dressed —beautifully decked; elegantly arranged. 
Disguised —concealed, hidden, cloaked— (Oxford Dictionary). 
AH —^the application or employment of means or knowledge 
forihe production of beautiful effect. 

, luf. the^parks and pleasure grounds . alluring form — Expl. 

.'Mjj.aaplay here refers to the type of English gardens in his own 
days. The parks and pleasure grounds of rich Englishmen 
are examples of Nature dressed and improved by the Art of 
Man. ; But in these Art is not too prominent; it does nqt dis¬ 
guise the beauty of Nature by excessive symmetry, regularity 
and other artificial things. In such a style of gardening the 
beauty of Nature is seen to best advantage as touched by Art, 
The expression is an echo of Pope’s famous line—‘‘True Art is 
Nature to advantage dressed.” < 

I I' ' 

Wears her most alluring form —assumes her most attractive 
shapje; looks very charming and beautiful. 

The buildings—the house as distinguished from the pleaeute 
grohnds. Good sense—sound practical wisdom or judgment 
regarding the comfort and convenience of the house. .Good 
iaste^T^ense of refinement and beauty {in order to make the 
dipp|E« look beautiful). Combine —unite. Happy uniony-np/b»ud 
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Bippropriate combination. Combine to produce a happy union de. 
—render the house both pleasant and beautiful. In the buildings 

. the graceful — Espl. Macaulay says that the modem 

country gentlemen show both practical wisdom and love of 
beauty in the building of their homes. The houses show a 
happy combination of both practical convenience and beauty 
and elegance of structure. The houses not only make us feel 
cosy and comfortable but they also please us by their beauty 
of design and structure. 

The musical instruments—]ike the piano and the organ. The 
well-stocked with valuable literary and scientific 
works. Owner—master. Eminently —highly. Polished —elegant; 
refined. Accomplished —possessed of graces and attainments 
necessary for cultivated society. Who witnessed the Revolution"-^ 
i.e., who lived during the latter part of the 17th century. The 
Revolution occurred in 1689; see notes on paragraph 14. 
Was probably in receipt of—had possibly an Income of. Acres — 
lands. Posterity —descendants. TTos generally under the necessity 
of residing— compelled (by his poverty) to dwell. With 
little interruption —*.e., almost continuously. On his estate —f.e., 
in his rural seat where his property lay. To travel on 
Continent—as the country gentlemen generally do in modern 
times. 

Establishment—household, with furniture, servants etc. In 
which only the great fife.—which only the owners of very large 
estates could afford to enjoy. It was a luxury in which only 
very rich men could indulge. Confidently affirmed —stated 
without any doubt Were then in the Commissions of Peace a/nd 
Lieutenancy —then held the offices of the Justices of the Peace 
and Lord-Lieutenants or their* deputies. Commissions of Peace 
—^Justices of the Peace are appointed by Commissions issued 
under the great seal of the crown. The Lords-Lieutenants are 
appointed by a Royal Commission. They manage the military 
concerns of their shires and nominate to the (Chancellor the 
Justices* of the Peace for their counties, [lord^ieutenant, n. 
chief executive authority and head of magistracy in each 
county^ Oxford Dictionary 

Not one in twenty—1,6,^ very few. TTasdercd—travsifie^r 

Lords of manors —landed proprietors; zemindars; see notes. 
paragraph 18. [manor^ n. English territorial unit, oiig. 

S. P.—9. 
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nature of feudal lordship, now consisting' of lord's demesne and 
of lands from whose holders he can exact certain fees eto.; lord 

of the manor^ person.having rights of this—Oir/brd DuMonary^ 

Differing little from —hot much superior to. Menial servants — 
domestic servants for the performance of low offices. The heir 
of an estate —t.e, the son of the squire. The seat of his family^ 
the family residence in the country. Grooms —servants who 
have the charge of horses or the stables. Gamekeepers^men 
who have the charge of game or the wild animals preserved in 
a park. Attained —acquired. Mittimus — {Lat. we send) a warrant 
issued by a magistrate for committing a person charged with 
a crime to prison. The warrant began with the word mittimus^ 
i.e., we send. Scarce attained etc. —had just sufficient learning 
to be able to sign his name on a warrant of commitment to 
prison, was almost illiterate. Seclusion —retirement Returned 

. the old hall—came back from college very early and 

resumed the old isolated mode of life at this country seat He 
lived a secli^ed and isolated life cut off from' all cultured 
company, “residence of landed proprietor”—-("Oaf/ord 

Dictionary), 

Unless his mind were very happily constituted by nature —unless 
he possessed a natural talent for study and for literary pursuits. 
Academical pursuits —scholarly occupations: literary studies. 
Rural* business and pleasures —rustic 0 (;cupation and rude 
pleasures in which countrymen indulge. Chief serious employ^ 
main and important occupation. The care of his property 
—the management of bis estate. Samples —specimens. Grain 
—corn. Handled pigs —examined the quality of these animals 
bv feeling them with the hand. He examined samples of grain 
etc. —Macaulay implies that one of the chief occupations of the 
country squires was to sell the produce of their lands to 
advantage. N.B. All the occupations here mentioned are 
likely to coarsen the mind. So he loses all the delicacy and 
refinement of mind fostered by his college life. 

Market days —days on which markets are held {i.e,, people 
meet at an appointed place for buying and selling things). N.B. 

Villages in Bengal have their hat ( ) days. Made bargains — 

haggled over the prices of articles, concluded agreements for 
ihe sale of his articles. A TemJeard—% large drinking cup. 
those who drive sheep and cattle to the market; 
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cattle*dealera. Hop —a fruit e&teusiYely grown in England 
for flavouring liquors. Made bargains over a tankard edc,— 
t.e., drank wind with these common people and settled prices 
of things; so mixed familiarly with fustic traders. Meld 
sports —out-door sports, i.e., hunting, fishing and athletic games. 
Unrefined indulgence in coarse carnal pleasures. 

Pronunciation —style or manner of utterance. Clowns —ignorant 
or ill-bred men; rustics; churls. Oailts —Swearing is forbidden 
in modern polite society. Coarse —rude: indecent; indelicate. 
Scurrilous terms of abuse —foul and vulgar language employed 
by him in abusing others. Scurrilous —’’grossly or obscenely 
abusive”— {Oxford Dictionary). 

Broadest accent of his pror/noe—strongly marked style of 
pronunciation peculiar to his district. This was the result of 
his being brought up in the rural parts of the countiy. People 
who mix intimately with the refined society, gathered at the 
capital, learn to get rid of the provincial accents. Province — 
here shire or district of England, N.B. People in districts 
(Chittagong, Mymensingh, Nadia, etc.) of Bengal speak 
different dialects of the same Bengali language and differ much 
in pronunciation. So also Englishmen of different shires 
(Yorkshire, Somersetshire etc.) differ markedly in the pro¬ 
nunciation of the same English words. Discern —make out; 
understand. Broadest —most marked; “most downright in 
sound”— {Oxford Dictionary). From the first words which he spoke 
—8.C., from the style of his pronunciation. 

It was easy etc. —Dialects differ in different districts parti* 
cularly in the mode of pronunciation. The dialects of East 
Bengal, for example, are clearly different in pronunciation 
from tliQse of Western Bengal. So the dialect of Somersetshire 
is different from that of Yorkshire. These pecuUat4ties of 
dialectal pronunciation were noticeable in the speech of th6 
country gentleman, as they were without much culture and 
learning. 

Troubled himself little—'did not much care. Decorating hiS 
abode —adorning or embellishing his house. Deformity — 
ugliness. If he attempted decoration efc.—As he was man of 
rude and vulgar tastes, his attempts to embellish tlie house 
only served to disfigure it. It could in no way be compared 
to the beautiful country seats of the modern oountty gentle* 
men. /differ—rubbish ; refuse. 
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Farmyard —the yard or inclosure attached to a barn. 
Gaihered —was collected. Gooseberry bushes —prickly shrubs 
producingr the well-known English fruit. The litter of the 
farmyard ^ etc, —This indicates the unclean and slovenly 
manner in which the house was kept. Hall —the chief room 
in a castle or manor house of former times. It generally stood 
at the entrance of the house. Loaded with —provided plenti-* 
fully with. Coarse plenty —abundance of common, inferior food. 
Cordially —warmly. His table tvas loaded etc. —He was a hospit¬ 
able man who freely invited guests to his house. His table 
could not supply any delicacies but there was an abundance 
of ^common inferior food. To excess —immoderately. As the 
hcd)it etc. -as the country gentlemen of those times were 
addicted to bard drinking. His fortune —his limited means. 

entertain with drink. Large assemblies—’i.e., the 
crowd of guests gathered at his table. 

Claret —a sort of expensive red wine made at Bordeaux in 
France. Canary —wine made in the Canary islands; called 
also sack. Claret and canary are comparatively costly wines. 
Beer:—an- intoxicating drink made from malted grain. It is a 
comparatively cheap drink and is commonly used by the 
poorer classes in England. Ordinary beverage —usual drink. 
All that beer now is —<.e., a light sort of drink used for refresh¬ 
ment and quenching of thirst. Tea—came into popular use 
in England long after Charles ll’s reign. In those times it 
was regarded as a great luxury. Ardent spirits —strong, 
invigorating drinks; distilled liquors like rum, brandy, 
whisky, 

i 

At great houses —at the houses of very rich men. On great 
occasions—i.e., at the times of very important and rare feasts. 
^eign drink—i.e., French and Spanish wines. Board-table. 
Plat foreign drink etc. —The guests were provided with French 
and Spanish wines. ^ Whose bysiness it had commonly cte.— N.B. 
This line throws an interesting light on the social customs of 
those times. Ladies belonging to the respectable families of 
the opuiitry gentlemen of those times did not feel it beneath 
Wir dignity to act as the family cooks. In modem times the 
^sk of cooking the food is entrusted to servants kept for the 
p^ose. Repast— Betired—withdrew from the dining 
hall. BsvoMred—eaten greedily. Left the gentlemen to etc.—the 
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grentlemen were left to themselves so that they migrht drmk 
and smoke to their heart’s content. It is still the custom for 
the ladies to leave the hall as soon as the meal is over so that 
the ffentleraen may enjoy their smoke. 

Ale —an intoxieatinp: drink allied to beer ; “liquor made from 
an infusion of malt by fermentation, flavoured with hops etc.” 
{Oxford Dictionary). Coarse vulgar meriy-making. 

lYolonged —continued. Revellers —merry-makers. Were laid 
under the tahle—grew (luite intoxicated and fell down unconsci¬ 
ous on the floor. The coarse jollity of the afternoon etc. — Expl. 
This sentence describes the coarse pleasures of the countory 
gentlemen of the 17th century, llrinking was the chief soui;ce 
of pleasure of these men. When feasting with their friends 
they would drink hard until they grew intoxicated and dropped 
senseless on the ground. 

Paragraph 51- On account of liis ignorance and inexperi¬ 
ence of the world the country gentleman was a man of narrow 
prejudices. His mind was not broadened by wide travels and 
knowledge of the great world. lie adhered strongly to con¬ 
ventions and ancient customs. For what was beyond the 
narrow circle of bis ideas he (‘herished the deepest hatred 
and distrust. The acquirements of his wife and daughters did 
not rise above those of a house-keeper of the present day. 

Caught glimpses of —could get a view of; could see. The 
great world —human society and affairs in Britain and in 
foreign countries lying outside his narrow sphere (or range of 
experience). 

What he saiv of it etc. —i.c., on those rare occasions when he 
travelled in his own country or in foreign countries. He 
realised that among his own countrymen, Englishmen, also in 
foreign countries there were ways of living and thinking 
different from his own. But in nis narrowness and prejudioe 
he could not sympathize with them. He was on|y perplexed 
by them. Tended —served. Former times —past ages. (Aservtt- 
tion—personal experience. Enlightened —cultured and welh 
informed. IVadiftons—commonly accepted opinions. Current^ 
generally received ; common. Mis own smaU circle —^the few 
companions among whom he moved; his small set. Were llU 
opinions of a child^were quite childish ; were quite stupid and 
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unreasonable, ^ike children they never think for themselves 
but receive implicitly the opinions and ideas current amon^ 
persons of their class. Adhered—hM fast; clungr* Obstinacy— 
stubbornness ; pertinacity. Fed with —(srratified with ; treated 

with. He adhered to them . flattery — Expl. Macaulay makes the 

remark in connection with his description of the Engrlish coun>' 
try grentlemen of the 17th century. These men^ had little 
education, information and experience ; and their opinions on 
relifpon, grovemment and foreigrn countries and past a^es were 
childish and often quite unreasonable. But tbougrh unreason^ 
able, they held to these opinions with the obstinacy charaeteris- 
tic^of igrnorant men. Such men are never aware of their own 
limitations ; and so they are apt to think very highly of their 
own wisdom. This is especially the case when they move in 
the society of their humble dependents, tenants and servants, 
who are always flattering them. 

Animosities —antipathies; strong dislikes. Buffer—violent. 
strong. His animosities were numerous and hitter —The objects of 
his strong dislike were many in number; he deeply hated 
many men and institutions. He hated Frenchmen, Italians, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen —The popular English dislike against 
these nations continued in a strong form till the 19th century. 
N.B. Even now Englishmen think much too highly of them¬ 
selves ; and have a somewhat poor opinion of foreigners. 

Papists —followers of the Pope of Rome; a contemptuous 
term for Roman Catholics. Presbyterians —a sect of Christians 
who do not believe in the government of the Christian Church 
by bishops. The Presbyterians want that the control of the 
Church should be vested in associations of ministers and elders. 
The Scottish Church is mainly Presbyterian. Independents— 
called also Congregationalists; members of the Christian sect 
who believe that every congregation of Christians forms an 
independent religious society by itself. Baptists —members of 
the Christian sect who do not believe in infant baptism and 
mere sprinkling of water. They hold that baptism should be 
administered to believers alone and by immersion. Quakers — 
members of the Christian religious sect called The Society of 
Friends. It is ^'devoted to peace principles, plainness of dress 
(esp. the use of drab or gre^O, simplicity of speech (esp. the 
use of thee and avoidance of titles and words suggestive of 
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paganism, such as names of days of the week) and peculiar 
priestless religious meetings”—(Oac/brJf Diciioitary), The sect 
was founded by George Fox in 1650 and the members were 
called Quakers originally in derision, because they were 
strongly agitated when addressing public meetings. 

.7«ra—These people were since early times the objects of 
the deepest dislike of the orthodox ClMstians^ 
hatred. More than once —several times. Produced important, 
political effects —seriously affected the course of English 
political history. N.B. During the Civil War the country 
gentlemen mostly sided with the King while the people*of 
London ranged themselves on the side of the Parliament 
Towards the end of tJie reign of Charles II the country gentle¬ 
men rallied to his side to enable him to defeat the power of 
the Whigs who had their stronghold in London. The people 
of London were Whigs in political principle. The country 
gentlemen were Tories. Tastes —critical judgment Acquire^ 
ments —attainments; education. Housekeeper —the head of the 
menial establishment of a household: she is generally a woman 
and supervises the management of the domestic affairs. Still- 
room —strictly speaking a room where liquors were distilled. 
Still-room maid —a female servant in charge of the store of 
liquors, preserves and kindred things in a household. 

Stitched—‘’to stitch’ properly is to mend rents in garments; 
hence sewed. SpMw—Spinning was the usual occupation of 
women in those times. Brewed —prepared; to hrew is to 
prepare an intoxicating liquor like beer or ale. Gooseberry wine 
—a light sort of wine prepared from fermented gooseberry. 
Cured —preserved by drjung or salting. Marigolds —the 

familiar plant with golden yellow flower ( ) The dried 

flowers are used as seasoning for food. Crust—the hard 
cover or case of a pie as distinguished from its soft con¬ 
tents. Venison—the flesh of deer. Pasty—meet pie; meat 
surrounded with a crust made of a sheet of paste. They stitched 
and spun efc.—Macaulay means to imply that the ladies of 
those days did not possess any liberal education. The train'* 
ing that they had received fitted them to perform ably their 
housewifely duties. They sewed and spun and cooked deli¬ 
cacies for the family. 
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Paragraph 52. The country gentleman though rude and 
ignorant was essentially a gentleman. He had a keen family 
pride and a strong sense of his dignity as a magistrate and an 
officer of the militia. He had a keen sense of l^nour and 'v^as 
ready to risk his life rather than cast a stain on his honour. 

Esquire^novr commonly shortened into ‘squire’; country 
gentleman. Materially —substantially; essentially. Miller —a 
man who keeps a flour mill; a miller is a man of poor educa¬ 
tion and humble social position. Alehouse—& house where 
ale is sold in retail; beer house. Noted —pointed out. Modify 
this estimate —alter this opinion. uneducated; 

ignorant. Unpolished —rude; uncultured. Important points — 
essential respects. Distinguished hy —noted for. The good and 
had qualities —the virtues and vices. Aristocrats—mQn of high 
social positions ; a small class of men ruling the political and 
social life of the country, [aristocrat, n. One of a ruling 
oligarchy; one of the class of nobles— DictionaryX 
Family pride —pride of descent; a keen sense of the nobility 
of the family in which he was born. Was heyond—i.e., was 
more. A Talbot—z, member of the Talbot family. The 
Talbots were a very old and distinguished family of English 
nobles with the Plarl of Shrewsbury as their head. The first 
Earl of Shrewsbury distinguished himself in the Hundred 
Years’ War during the reign of Henry V. 

Howard —another very old and distinguished family of 
English nobles with the Duke of Norfolk as their head. The 
first Duke of Norfolk fought in the Wars of the Roses on the 
side of the Yorkists and was slain at Boswortb. 

His family pride . Howard —Expl. Macaulay makes this 

remark in connection with his description of the English 
country gentlemen of the 17th centu^J^ He means to say 
that though these men were rude and ignorant, yet they were 
full of pride of birth. Indeed their pride in this respect 
was even greater than that of the members of the noblest 
families of the country, such as the. Talbots and the Howards. 

accounts of the origin and descent of families; 
pedigrees. Coats of oniw—armorial bearings; heraldic devices; 
marks of honour on shields or coats distinguishing famiUes 
of nobles. Neighhours—TQltr to the country gentlemen in 
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Ms HeigrliboTii^hood. Assumed —(here) usurped. Supporters — 
figures of men and animals placed on either side of an 
esoutoheou or coat of arms. Tn the British royal arms, there 
are two ‘supporters’, a lion and a unicorn. Any rightsaiy 
just claim. Supporters can be used only by men sprung from 
noble families who were granted the privilege by the King. 

Aldermen —members of a municipal board next in rank to a 
mayor. These offices in England were generally held by merchants, 
Macaulay refers here to the contempt which English gentle¬ 
men of former times felt for merchants. Businessmen as a 
class were regarded as being of a decidedly inferior social 
position. The descendants of successful merchants might 
live like country squires. But they were looked down upon 
by country gentlemen because of their descent from merchants. 
Which of them were so unfortunate etc. —ie., the country gentleman 
remembered that some of his neighbours who posed as 
squires, had the misfortune to be descended from some 
successful merchant; he therefore did not consider them to- 
be fully his social equals. 

Gratuitously without any recompense. Macaulay 

pointed out in paragraph 36 that the work of administration 
was performed mostly by honorary officers. Rude —primitive; 
rough and ready. Patriarchal justice —justice administered 
after the manner of the ancient patriarchs. A patriarch was 
in ancient history the head and ruler of a family who 
governed it by paternal right. Rude patriarchal justice — 
Macaulay refers to primitive forms of law and justice. In very 
ancient times, justice was administered (t.6., disputes were 
settled) by heads of families or tribes called patriarchs. This 
justice was rude because finer points of law were not discussed 
by the patriarchs. They were guided by broad and general 
considerations of right and wrong. Still the justice of the 
patriarchs checked the lawlessness of primitive men and waa 
certainly better than the earlier condition of utter anarchy- 

Innumerable blunders —numerous mistakes. The ignorant^ 
ill-educated country gentleman could not be expected to bO 
well-versed in law. So his decisions were bound to be full 
of errors. Occostonol—occurring at times; casual. Than m 
justice at all —i.c., than utter anarchy. 
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Trainbands —See Dotes on paragraph 19. Military dignity— 
important rank as a military officer. Might move the mirth of 
—might rouse the laughter of; might be sneered at by. 
Gdllante—d&ring spirits; brave young men. Served a campaign 
—fought Flanders —The reference is to the English regiments 
that had fought on the side of the Dutch against Spain. 
Flanders is the name of a province in Belgium. 

Raised his character etc. —filled him and his neighbours with 
a sense of his own dignity. He thought highly of his own 
importance as a military officer and his neighbours too did 
the same. 

Soldiership —martial quality. Derision —contempt; scorn. 
Kor indeed was his etc. —His warlike qualities could not be 
a just object of scorn, i.e , he was no contemptible soldier. 
EWerZy—bordering on old age ; advanced beyond middle age. 
Who had seen service —who had fought in battles. No child's 
play—no easy task ; really hard fighting. Which was no child's 
play —which required very hard fighting and was full of dan* 
gers. There were elderly etc. —Macaulay refers here to the 
veterans of the Civil War between Charles I and Parliament. 
Knighted —promoted to the rank of a knight for the courage 
and skill he displayed in the battle. The rank of a knight is 
immediately below that of the nobles and entitles its possessor 
to prefix Sir before.his Christian name. 

Battle of Edgehtll —The first battle of the Civil War fought 
in 1642 between King Charles 1 and Parliament. In this battle 
the Royalist army obtained some advantage over their enemy. 
N.B. The student should remember that in the Civil War the 
greater part of the country gentlemen had fought on the side 
of the King and the majority of the middle classes of the towns 
had sided with Parliament. Patch —a small piece of silk 
used to cover a defect on the face ; a piece of plaster put over 
the soar left by the wound. Scar—the mark left by a wound. 
Naseby —the last important battle of the Civil War fought in 
1645. It resulted in a complete defeat of the Royalist army. 
Defended his old house—Many of the English nobles and country 
gentlemen fought on the side of the King and they converted 
their residenoes 'into royalist strongholds (forts) during the 
Civil War. Fairfax —the Parliamentary general; see notes on 
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paragraph 15. Blown in the ifoor—broken down the door to 
force an entrance. Petard —a kind of bomb consisting of a 
metal case filled with powder, used in former times to break 
down grates and barricades. 

Cavaliers—‘the name assumed by the partisans of Charles L 
A eavedier is literally a horseman, and then a courtly gentleman. 
The Royalists were so called because they were mostly 
courtly gentlemen. N. B. They called their Puritan opponents 
(the partisans of Parliament) Roundheads, because the 
Puritans cropped their hair short. Old s7vords — i.e„ historic 
swords used in battles. Holsters —leathern cases lor pistole 
carried by horsemen in the forepart of the saddles. Goring— 
George Goring (1608-1057) joined the royalist side on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. He raised reinforcement for the 
royalist cause in Holland and defeated Fairfax at Seacroff 
Moor in 1643. He commanded the left wing of the Royalist 
army at Marston Moor and made a successful charge at the 
second battle of Newbury in 1044. After the final defeat 
of the King he retired to Spain where he commanded the 
English regiments in Spanish service. His father George 
Goring, Earl of Norwich, was also a staunch royalist and 
fought on the aide of the King. Lunsford —There were three 
brothers Lunsford, Thomas, Herbert and Henry; all these Tvere 
royalists and fought on the side of the King. Thomas, 
knighted in 1641, was taken prisoner at Edgehill, but was 
subsequently released. He then settled in Virginia where he 
died. Herbert was present at Edgehill and w^as knighted in 
1645. Henry was killed at the siege of Bristol. 

Muster —“assembling of men for inspection, etc.”— (Oxford 
Dictionary), Musters of militia —assembling of the militia men for 
review. Earnest —businesslike; serious. Warlike aspect—muTtlsiX 
character. Wanting—nhseut. The presence of these old etc. —The 
officers of the militia were mostly country gentlemen. The 
militia was not, however, a body of amateur or unskilled 
soldiers. Some of the country gentlemen had served in the Civil 
War. They talked of the old days, of their old generals, and 
were proud of the weapons with which they had fought in the 
Civil War. These veterans with their experience of war made 
the militia look like a body of real soldiers. Exchanged Uows 
with —fought against. Cuirassiers —soldiers protected with 
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a cuirass or breast plate. The cuirass was a piece of defen¬ 
sive armour made of iron plate covering the whole body from 
the neck to the girdle. It was adopted as the armour of 
English soldiers in the reign of Charles I. Traces of recent war 
—marks left by the Civil War on their castles and elsewhere. 
Fed —brought up. 

Martial warlike achievements. Compounded of 

made up of. Elements —traits. The two elements are (1) lack 
of education and refinement, and (2) a strong sense of dignitj", 
honour and family-pride. We are not accustomed etc. —we do 
not commonly find to go together. Uncouthness —clumsiness; 
awkwardness. Low —unrefined. Gross phrases —nide and 

coarse language. Indicating —showing. Breeding—iTaimng^ 
A nature and a breeding —a character and training. Thoroughly 
plebeian —utterly low and vulgar. Plebeian —befitting one of 

low birth; coarse ; base; ignoble. Essentially —fundamen¬ 

tally. Patrician —aristocrat; properly an ancient Roman 
noble. N.B. In ancient Rome, the people were divided 
into two classes : (1) the patricians or aristocrats, (2) the 
plebeians or the common people. The plebeians were 
without political rights and privileges. The patricians, 
ie., men of noble birth monopolised all power and privilege. 
So patrician has come to mean ‘an aristocrat’ and plebeian 
has come to mean ‘a person of low birth'. In large measure 
to a great extent. 

Flourish —thriv'e; grow. Set —placed. Place —rank; station. 
Set from their birth in high place —born to a noble rank. 
Accustomed to authority—used to exercise command. Obswvance 
—respectful attention; homage. Self-respect —sense of his own 
dignity. A generation —people living in an age ; the reference 
is to people of Macaulay’s times. Accustomed used. Chivalrous 
sentiments —noble and heroic instincts. In company with 
associated with. Liberal —properly befitting a free man or one 
well-born; hence not mean or low; gentlemanlike. Polished 
manners —refined ways To image to itself —to imagine or 
conceive. Deportment —conduct; behaviour. 

Vocabulary —language. Accent —pronunciation. Garter — i.e>, 
a rude, vulgar fellow like a carter. Punctilious—very exact 
in the observance of social rules or ceremonies. Genealogy^ 
questions of birth and noble ancestry. The country gentleman 
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had a keen sense of the nobility of birth. Precedence —pro¬ 
perly the rigrht to a more honourable place in a public 
ceremony ; hence social digfnity. Risk his life —lay down his 
life. Stain—Bpot ; disgrace. Honour of his house —good name 
OF reputation of his family. Macaulay means to say that in 
modern times nobility of conduct is the result of excellent 
education and refinement of manners. It is therefore yery 
difficult for a man of the present generation to conceive 
,how the English country gentleman of the 17th century with 
his ignorance and rude and vulgar ways could yet be essen¬ 
tially aristocratic in his instincts. He would die rather 
than allow the least disgrace to stain his family honour. 

It is not easy . honour of his house — Expl. Macaulay 

has pointed out already that the English country gentlemen 
of the seventeenth century were thoroughly plebeian and 
vulgar in ihelr rude language and rough manners, but 
essentially patricians (aristocrats) in some of their virtues 
and vices. Englishmen of Macaulay’s own times find that 
the English aristocrats of their days have noble birth and 
also education, culture and refinement. So thej^ will find it 
difficult to Imagine how the English aristocrats (the country 
gentlemen) of the seventeenth century had noble birth but 
little education and refinement; how though they were ready 
to risk their lives to prevent the slightest blot on the honour 
of their families yet were rude and vulgar in language and 
had manners like those of a common carter. 

Never found together in our o?vn experience —lc., that we have 
never seen to be associated. Just idea —correct conception. 
Rmtic aristocracy —rural nobility; country gentlemen ; a verj^ 
-strildag phrase denoting the curious combination of rudeness 
and vulgarity with keen sense of honour and chivalry in ^e 
character of the country gentleman. Constituted —formed. 
iTAa main strength of the armies etc. —^It has been pointed out 
above that most of the country gentlemen fought on the 
•side of King Charles I during the Civil War. Supported— 
upheld; helped. Strange fidelity—ana.GQO\int&h\e and rare 
loyalty.: N.B. To a staunch Whig like Macaulay it was quite 
unaccountable {‘strange’) why the country gentlemen ‘should 
have made such heavy sacrifioes for the cause of the Stuarts, 
the most worthless line of kings that ever occupied the English 
throne. Moreover, the .country gentlemen of the 17th cen^uiy 
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were often politioally neglected by the Stuart Kings who wanted 
to establish despotic monarchy in England wiUi the help of 
domestic fa'tourrtes and foreign powers. Again they were 
deeply attached to the Church of England; the Stuart Kings 
showed great favour to the Homan Catholics, whom the country 
gentlemen strongly disliked. Yet the country gentlemen 
supported the Stuart Kings. So Macaulay regards this support 
as a strange hdelity’. 

The interest of his desceudants —the cause of his posterity. 
Macaulay here refers to the support given not merely to 
Charles 11 and James 11 but also to the son and grandson of 
the latter. Sympathy for the Jacobite cause, i.e.^ the cause of 
the Stuart dynasty, continued to be strong amongst country 
gentlemen till long after the expulsion of James II. 

Paragraph 53. Though staunch Tories ^and loyal 
supporters of hereditary monarchy, the country gentlemen 
deeply hated the King's ministers and favourites and the 
corruption that prevailed in the court. Though they had just 
reasons to complain of the King's ingratitude, yet they rallied 
round the throne whenever it was in danger. King James II 
deprived himself of their sympathy by his attack on the 
Church of England—an institution that the country gentlemen 
loved even more than monarchy. 

Gross- —coarse : unrefined. Vntravelled — i.e.^ without any 
experience of foreign countries by means of travel; stay-at- 
home. Tory —See notes on paragraph 18. Devotedly attached to 
—strongly in favour of. Hereditary monarchy —the form of 
government in which a king is succeeded after his death by 
his son or his nearest heir. In England there is hereditary 
monarchy. Partiality —fondness ,* sympathy. Courtiers —persons 
who frequent the courts of kings; here used to mean persons 
who attend on kings to advance their own selfish interests; 
favourites of the King. Ministers —ofhcers entrusted with the 
administration of public affairs. Not without reason—justly. 
WhiteluUl —the favourite palace of the Stuart Kings in London; 
see notes on paragraph 31. Corrupt —dishonest; vicious. 
Voted to the crown —sanctioned to meet the costs of administra* 
tion. Etnbezzled —misappropriated. Cunning —dishonestly clever. 
Sgufmdered^Bpent lavishly; wasted. Bn)foono—jesters; here 
usea of the courtiers who amused the King by their jokes and 
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pleasantries* Courtesans —prostitutes. Foreign courtesans —The 
reference is to the Duchess o! Portsmouth, one of the Kinsr*s 
mistresses. She was a Frenchwoman. 

Stout —brave. His stout English Aearf—-his feelingr as a brave 
English patriot. Swelled with indignation —was filled with anger. 
French dictation —command of the King of Prance. That the 
government of his country efc—Louis XIV, King of France, 
heavily bribed King Charles If and his ministers in order that 
England might not stand in the way of his ambitious conquests 
on the Continent. Indeed Charles followed the suggestions 
of his powerful neighbour both in his foreign and domestic 
policy. N.B. Macaulay in his Essay on Milton describes this 
period as the most shameful in English history when the 
English King sank into a viceroy of France. “The king 
cringed to his rival that he might trample on his people, sank 
into a viceroy of France and pocketed with complacent infamy, 
her degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons, regulated the 
policy of the state*'—Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 

Cavalier —See notes on the previous paragraph. Reflected— 
thought. Bitter resentment —deep anger. Requited —repaid; 
recompensed. Best friends—vi:^., the Cavaliers who had 8acri<* 
heed their lives and fortunes for the royal cause. Ingratitude 
with tvhich the Stuarts etc. —The Cavaliers had made heavy 
sacrifices to support the cause of King Charles I against 
Parliament in the Civil War. They naturally expected that 
Charles II (King Charles I’s son and heir) would amply com¬ 
pensate them for all their losses and sufferings after his 
restoration to his father’s throne. But they were soon cruelly 
undeceived. Charles II, engrossed in his own pleasures, had 
no time and inclination to listen to the complaints of the 
faithful supporters of his family. This ingratitude was the 
darkest blot on Charles's character. The Restoration of 
Charles II, no doubt, enabled many Royalists to return to their 
native land from foreign exile and to reclaim their lost 
estates. But there were others whose properiies had been 
confiscated and who did not receive any support from the 
new king to recover their estates. OnemWe—complain; 
murmur. slight; indifference. Pro/jestoa—prodigal%; 

extravagance. Lavished —bestowed plentifully; squandered. 
Beufarda^illegitimate children. 
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Nell Gwynn (1660-87)-r'She originally sold oranges before 
London theatres; afterwards she became an sotress and then 
the mistress of King Charles II. Her portrait was painted by 
Lely and one of ^ her sons was created Duke of St. Albans. 
She retained the King's favour till his death and his last words 
on his death-bed were: ‘'Don't let poor Nelly starve.’* Madam 
Carwell —Louise Renee de Keroualle, (1649-1734), accompanied, 
the Duchess of Orleans, Charles ll’s sister, to England as 
maid of honour in 1670. and soon after became the mistress of 
the King. She was naturalised in 1673 when she was made 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. Her son was created the Duke 
of Richmond. She kept Charles II subservient to France. 
Charles’s foreign policy was to a large extent shaped by her 
influence. Carwell is the English form of the French name 
Keroualle. Charles's lavish expenditure on his mistresses 
was a stock subject of complaint. A caricature of the age 
represented him as standing between two women, with empty 
pockets hanging out. 

Ripe —ready; prepared. Ripe for rebellion —ready to rise 
in revolt. Bl humour —anger; disgust. Lasfcd—continued. 
But all this ill humour etc. —The country gentlemen vented their 
anger against the King’s misconduct as long as everything 
went well with him. The moment he was threatened with 
any serious danger they forgot their grievances and rallied 
round him. Precisely —exactly. Loaded —rewarded liberally. 
Honours —rank and distinction Shrank —withdrew; deser¬ 
ted. Surly —ill-tempered. Mutinous —disposed to rise in re^ 
bellion. Season of his prosperity —period of his happiness and 
good fortune. Rallied round etc —thronged to his support. 

Murmuring —grumbling. Bescite—help ; support in carrying 
out his policy. Twenty years —from 1660 to 1680 when the 
•question of succession to the throne introduced a crisis in 
English political history. The Parliament and the English people 
generally were in favour of excluding James, the Catholic Duke 
of York, from the succession. Even King Charles II’s trusted 
ministers, such as Shaftesbury, opposed the nomination of 
Janies as successor, to the throne. ’ 

'In his extremity-^m bis hour of serious danger. Secretaries 
cf heads of the different branches of administration. 
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Shaftesbjury, for example, supported the claims of the Pro¬ 
testant Duke of Monmouth to the throne and steadily opposed 
the Kind’s choice of James. There were other ministers who 
supported Shaftesbury such as Russell, Cavendish, Essex, 
and Temple. The Exclusion Bill, desif^ned to shut out 
Catholic successors to the throne, was introduced in the 
House of Commons in October 1G79 and was supported by 
many ministers of the King but was vehemently opposed, 
on behalf of the King, by Halifax. Tt was thrown out by the 
Commons, on the support, it seems, of the country gentlemen. 
The King, therefore, triumphed ultimately. 

Lords of the Treasury —See notes on paragraph 38. Deserted 
forsook him; left him in the lurch. Gain a complete etc .— 
utterly defeat the power of the Whigs. The opposition —the 
Whigs who opposed the royal policy. Thus after murmuring 
twenty years etc. —The reference is to the strong wave of Tory 
reaction that passed over England in 1081. Taking advantage 
of this change in popular opinion, (’harles II dismissed 
Shaftesbury, the Whig statesman from his office as President 
of the Council. A number of Whig leaders were executed 
for their alleged complicity in the Rye House Plot and the 
party was crushed for a while. Would have shoivn equal loyalty — 
would have been equally faithful. Even at the last moment — i.e , 
even when things had taken an almost desperate turn. 
Refrained from —abstained from ; avoided. Outraging — 

offending. Strongest feeling —deepest sentiment. 

Would even at the last efc.—Macaulay means to say that the 
country gentlemen would have supported James II if he had 
not deprived himself of their sympathy by his .Declaration 
of Indulgence in 1088. The Declaration of Indulgence was 
an attempt on the part of .lames to weaken and undermine 
the Church of England ; and to restore Roman Catholicism 
to its former position in England. By this unwise measuro 
James forfeited the sympathy of the country gentlemen who 
were staunch supporters of the Church of England. Jnstitu^ 
Hon —established system. Prized —valued. Church of England-^ 
Anglican or Episcopal Church; the form of, Prbtestantistn 
that is recognised as the state religion of England. The Kii^ 
is the head of this church and exercises control t^rouf^ 

•S. P.—10. 
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the Archbishops and bishops. Meditation —deep thought or 
reflection. 

Their love of the Church etc. —Their reverence for the Church 
of p]ngland was not due to the fact that they had been 
convinced as a result of deep study or thought that this form 
of worship contained the highest religious truth. They never 
made a careful study of its doctrines to be convinced of its 
superiority to Roman Catholicism. Nor did any religious con¬ 
templation reveal to them its superiority. Scripture —Bible. 
Ecclesiastical history —history of the church. Adher ing to—follow¬ 
ing, Doctrines —principles. ceremony. Polity —the 

system or principles on which that church was based. As a 
class—i.e.^ some individuals among them might have been pious 
but this could not be said of the whole body of them. Strict 
attentive followers. Code of morality— of 
moral teachings like forgiveness of injuries, disregard for 
worldly things, etc. 

Which is common to all Christian sects —which all Christians 
are required to obey, to whatever sect they may belong. 
Christian sects —the various churches into which the Christians 
are divided. The European Christians were primarily divided 
into two churches—(J) the Greek or the Eastern and (11) the 
Catholic or the Western (’hurch. The latter was again divided 
into two: (a) the Roman Catholic and (b) the Protestant. The 
last was again divided into a number of sects, e.g., (i) The 
Church of hlngland or the Anglicans, (ii) Lutherans, (iii) 
Presbyterians, (iv) Baptists, (v) Congregationalists or Indepen¬ 
dents, (vi) Quakers and others. Few among them could have . 

sects — Expl. Macaulay refers to the country gentleman's 
strong attachment to the Anglican Church. It was a blind 
and fanatical love of the Church. They could not give any 
adequate reason for their attachment. Neither were they 
very scrupulous in following its teachings. The country 
gentlemen simply followed the form of faith they had 
inherited from their ancestors. But they could not justify it by 
any reason drawn from the Bible or the history of the church. 
Secondly their religion was a merely foripal matter—they 
did not care to follow in practical life the noble teachings 
of Christianity that are binding on all Christians to whichever 
.sect they may belong. 
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Persecute without pity—OTuelly harass (or afflict) for support¬ 
ing- any particular creed or form oi worship. Creed —^^rticles 
of faith; religrious principles that are professed or believed. 
Precepts —teaching's. Habitually violate —continually violate. 
But the experience of many ages proves etc. —The worst fanatics 
belonging to any religion, men who are ready to lay down 
their lives in fighting for their faith and to cruelly harass 
those who differ from them in their form of worship, are 
seldom very devout (truly religious-minded) persons. They 
neither understand the teachings of their religion nor do they 
scruple to violate them regularly in practical life. This is the 
long experience of mankind. N.B. The truth of this remark is 
clearly illustrated by the conduct of men who figure prominently 
in the Hindn-Moslem riots that occur freQuently in this country. 
No one will admit that the men, wlio instigate these riots or take 
any prominent part in them, are <levout Hindus or Moslems. 

Paragraph 54. The rural clergy were more violent Tories 
than even tlie gentry (the country gentlemen). Their social 
rank was then comparativelj* lower and they were relatively 
poorer. 

N.B. The account of the country clergy that follows is 
vitiated by Macaulay’s political prejudice and narrow party 
spirit. Macaulay was a Whig and had, it seems, a Whig’s 
“invincible suspicion of parsons”. The country clergyman’s 
only offence was that be was an lionest and even a staunch 
Tory. Macaulay, therefore, makes him appear as contemptible 
as possible, extremely low in social status and content to 
cultivate fellowship with the lowest menials. He even offends 
all decency and propriety by insinuating about the chastity of 
his wife. “Neither an ill-regulated jieal for virtue, nor the 
needs of picturesque history, demanded the singular form of 
depreciation of the English clergy which he has allowed him¬ 
self. He does not arraign their morality, or their patriotism, 
or even their culture on the whole—but their social position: 
they were not gentlemen: they were regarded as on the whole 

[Page Footnote—yo//w?—ulcti. Pe/vVcf/—obtained. SoiMrc-v—materials, 
Too mwierom to l>e rcenpiiukded—^o many that they cannot all be con¬ 
veniently mentioned, i mmt leatr my description ete. —?>., those who have 
studied the i)olite literature of the age will brat be able to judge of 
correctness of the picture. Liyhier litemturc —like poetry, drama etc.] 
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a plebeian class. The climax of insult was reached in the aspersion 
thrown on the wives of clergymen, that they were generally 
women whose ^characters had been blown upon’; and this is 
based on no better authority than e line in Swift—unusually 
audacious, cynical, and indecent, even for him. The tone of 
the whole passage savours more of satire and caricature than of sober 
history" —(Morison). 

Vehement —violent; ardent. More vehement in Toryism — 
fiercer Tories. Toryism —conservatism, [tory, n. (Member) 
of the party that opposed the exclusion of the Duke of York 
(James II), inclined to tlie Stuarts after 1689, accepted George 
III and the established order in church and state, opposed 
Reform Bill of 1832, and has been succeeded by Conservative 
Party Oxford Dictionary.] jl class —a body of men. Scarcely 
less important—i,e., exercised almost equal influence. The 
individual clergyman—i.e., a single member of the clerical 
(priestly) profession as distinguished from the whole class of 
priests. Ranked much lower —occupied a humbler social position. 
Our days —present times. The main support of the Cimrch cic, — 
Tithes constituted the chief source of income of the priests. 
Tithe the tenth part of the annual profits from land and stock 
and the personal industry of the inhabitants allotted to the 
clergy for their support. Since the passing of the Tithes’ 
Commutation Act of 1830, the tithes have been commuted into 
rent-charges on the land payable in money, [tithe, n. tenth 
part of annual proceeds of land and personal industry taken 
for support of clergy and church— Dictionary.] Ratio— 
proportion. The tithe lore to the rent etc. —A much smaller fraction 
of the rent was then paid as tithe. 

King—OrQgOTS King, the Lancaster herald and statistician, 
to whom Macaulay refers in paragraph 5. Parochial clergy — 
clergymen officiating as priests in parish churches, Oolle^ 
giate clergy —clergymen belonging to collegiate churches, i.e., 
churches other than cathedrals managed by the Dean and the 
Chapter of Canons. Davenant —See footnote on paragraph 5. 
The larger of these two sums—Le., ilbi0,000. It is certainly now 
moi^e ac.'—i.e., about iii4,000,000. N. B. Bowley notes that the 
,^gre^ate, income of the parochial clergy amounted to nearly 
£o,000,600 in 1908 and that the average net income of the 
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Benefieed Clergry includingr the value oE the house amount to 
about £300 in modern times. 

Pro;?orWonaKj/--correapondmflrl 3 r. Rectoi —in English Church 
a clergyman who has the charge and caro of a parish and 
enjoys the parsonage and the tithes. Vicar —properlj’^ one who 
supplies the place of another : hence a representative of the 
rector ; a priest officiating in a parish who does not enjoy the 
tithes in full. The tithes are received by a religious house or 
a layman to whom they belong ; the vicar receives a fraction 
of the tithes or only a salary. It follows that rectors etc. —The 
above facts prove that relatively to the country gentlemen the 
clergymen were a much poorer class in the ihli than in the 
19th century. 

Paragraph 55. The reformation exercised a disastrous 
influence on the social position of the clergymen. Before this 
the highest posts in the government ( administration) had been 
the monopoly of clergymen ; but with spread of learning 
among other classes it became unnecessary to appoint clergy¬ 
men to these high government posts. So few men of 
good families now eared to enter the church. The clergymen 
came to be regarded as a plebeian class ; and the domestic 
chaplains were looked upon as little better than menial 
servants. 

The place of the clergymen in society—the social position of the 
Christian priests. Completely changed—greoXly altered for the 
worse ; disastrously affected. The Reformation —This is the 
name usually given to the religious revolution that occurred in 
Europe in the i6th century. The movement was begun by 
Martin I.uther, a German monk, and some of his colleagues 
about 1517. As a result of this movement the Western Church 
was divided into two sections known as Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. Protestantism was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII and firmly established its position in that 
country in the reigns of Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
The suppression and spoliation of monasteries, the centres of 
Roman Catholic faith, deprived the Roman Catholic Church 
in England of all its vast wealth. 

Ecdesiastics^Glergymen. Formed the majority of the 
of Lards—i.e., the larger number o members of tho House ol 
Lords were clergymen. House of Lords —the second ehaml^r 
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in the British constitution ; the membership of this House is 
confined to nobles and bishops or lords temporal and spiritual 
as they are called. -magruificenoe. Equalled— 

rivalled. Outshone —excelled ; eclipsed. The greatest of the 
temporal fearoiis—the richest and most powerful of the nobles. 
Temporal —secular. Temporal harons are the nobles as 
distingruished from the spiritual peers, bishops). Held the 
highest etc. —occupied the highest posts in the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Civil —as opposed to military or 
ecclesiastical. N. B. The reason why the highest offices in 
the state were in those times held by clergymen was that 
learning was mostly confined to them. Very few of the lay¬ 
men (*.e., persons who were not clergymen) could road and 
write. Fighting was the only occupation of the nobles ; they 
were not merely illiterate but despised learning as an unmanly 
and effeminate pursuit. 

Lord Treasurer —the head of the Excheiiuer ; see notes on 
paragraph 88. Lord Chancellor—the chief judge of the High 
Court of Chancery («.c., the highest court of justice in 
England next to Parliament). He is the keepej* of the 
Great Seal and the highest officer of the crown. He is 
ex-officio the speaker the President) of the House of 
Lords.j, Was almost always so—was invariably a clergyman. 
Considering the ignorance of the laity the judge of the highest 
■court in the land could not be other than a clergyman.* jPrivy 
Seal —In England the seal affixed to grants which have after¬ 
wards to pass the great seal or to documents of minor impor¬ 
tance that do not require the great seaL The Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal —called also Lord Privy Seal: the Secretary 
of State who has the charge of the Privy Seal. He is the 
fifth great officer of state in England. Master of the Bolls — 
one of the highest of English judges, a member ex-officio of 
the Court of Appeal, which usually consists of him and five 
lords justices. Officially as his title indicates he is the keeper 
of the rolls of patents and grants that pass the Great Seal, and 
of public records generally. 

> ' 

Ordinarily —commonly. CfewrcAwien—clergymen. Transacted 
—conducted. Diplomatic business —^negotiation with foreign 
powers; matters relating to the settlement of international 
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relations. ^<imtni«ira<eon--fi:overnment. Rude —igrnorant 

Warlike-^fond of war; full of martial spirit. 

Incompelent'-'nnM.o. Coiw^iecf—manage; perform. As especi¬ 
ally belonging to etc. —as the particular sphere of clergymen. 
Wet'e averse to —disliked. The life of camps —military profes¬ 
sion. Desirous to rise in the state —ambitious for high offices. 
Received the fonswre—entered the church; became clergymen. 

Tonsure—-ihe first ceremony performed in the Roman 
Catholic Church for dedicating a man to the service of God 
and the Church; the candidate for holy orders had a portion 
of his hair cut off with scissors by the bishop with appropriate 

prayers and benedictions. Men, therefore, who loere . tonsure — 

Expl. Macaulay makes this statement in connection with his 
remarks on the position occupied by Catholic clergymen in 
England before the Reformation. He says that most of the 
highest offices of the state were held by (dergymen. There¬ 
fore ambitious men, who disliked the profession of arras, 
entered the church in order that they might raise themselves 
to wealth and distinction. 

Illustrious —noble and distinguished. Near kinsmen of the 
throne —near relations of the sovereign. 

Scroops and Nevilles etc. —These are the names of some of 
the most distinguished families of English nobles of former 
times. Scroops —or Scropes; the first Raron Scrope had 
distinguilhed himself in the Hundred Years’ War during the 
reign of Edward III. His son Richard Le Scroop was Arch¬ 
bishop of York during the reigns of Richard 11 and Henry IV. 
He was condemned and executed for joining the Percies in 
their rebellion against the latter. Nevilles—the family name 
of the Earl of Warwick, the kingmaker. George Neville, 
brother of the kingmaker, became Chancellor in 1460 and 
was installed as the Archbishop of York in 1465. ^ Bour- 
chiers —^Thomas Bourohier, brother of the first Earl of Essex, 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury from 1454 till his death in 
1486. He crowned Edward IV and married Henry VIT to 
Elizabeth of York. He was nominated Cardinal in 1467. 

Edmund Stafford was the Bishop of Exeter and was 
the Lord Chancellor from 1395 till the abdication of Richard 11 
in 1399. John Stafford was the Archbishop of Canterbur^r 
from 1443- to 1452. Pofc—Reginald Pole was a Cardinal He 
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became*Archbishop of Canterbury in 1556 during the reign of 
Queen Mary. 

Religious houses —».e., churohes and monasteries. Immense 
domains —extensive landed property. Tithe —See notes on the 
prenous paragraph. Laymen —men other than olergymen; men 
who do not belong to the church. All that large portion etc, —After 
the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII the ISnds 
belonging to them were either given to some of his favourites 
or sold. Thus the tithes originally paid by the tenants of 
these lands happened to pass into the hands of laymen. Dofon 
to the middle of the reign of Henry VIII — i.e., down to about J53?I 
when Henry VIII married Anne Boleyn without waiting for the 
Pope’s approval. This marriage may be said to mark Henry*^ 
final rupture with Rome and the introduction of Protestantism 
into England. Henry VITI reigned from 1509 to 1547. 

Line of life —profession. Inviting —promising ; attractive. 
Bore so hviting an aspect —held out such an attractive prospect. 
Covetous —avaricious ; greedy of wealth. Down to the middle 
. priesthood—Exp\. Macaulay explains in this sen¬ 
tence the reasons why men of the noblest families entered the 
church in former times. In his opinion the reason is to be 
found in the fact that till the introduction of Protestantism into 
England in the middle of Henry VUI’s reign, the clerical pro¬ 
fession provided brilliant careers for ambitious and greedy 
men who wanted to rise high in the state and grow riA. 

Violent revolution —sudden and total change. Aholiiion — 

suppression ; utter destruction. Monasteries —religious houses 

where monks passed their lives secluded from the world ; ^ i 

The monabteries are recognised institutions in the Roman 
' Catholic Church but not in the Protestant Church. Some of 
the monasteries had very large estates attached to them. 
The abolition of monasteries—The reference is to thO^uppresSion 
of monasteries by Henry VIII that shortly followed his quarrel 
with the Pope of Rome. Desirous of possessing the vast 
wAalth of the monasteries he sent some commissioners to 
j^^alre into 4;heir moral condition. These oommiasioners, 
^pected, reported most unfavourably of the morality 

Henry suppressed Sttller 
in 1586 and appropriated to himself their estates. 
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The jfreater monasteries were suppressed on a similar excuse 
in the following two years. At once of the greater etc.—•(.€., bOftb' 
of her wealth and political influence. Oreater part of her wealth 
—because the estates attached to the monasteries passed into 
the possession of the King. Predominance —influence. Upper 
Hawse of Parliament —the House of Lords. * 

Glastonbury —near Wells in Somersetshire. It was close- 
to Avalon the island where King Arthur was buried according 
to the old traditions. It was famous for its old abbey which 
was believed to have existed even in Roman times. St. Duns- 
tan founded an abbey here in 94(1. On its destruction by fire^ 
King Henry II undertook to build its splendid minster which 
was dedicated in 1303. It continued to be one of the richest 
and most important abbeys in England down to the Reforma¬ 
tion. In 1639 Richard Whiting, the last of its abbots, was. 
hanged by order of Henry VIIL 

Reading —the chief town of 1 Berkshire about 36* miles from 
London. It possessed a splendid Benedictine abbey founded 
in 1121 by Henry I who was buried here. It is now in ruins. 
The last of its abbots was hanged by Henry VIII. Seated among 
the peers—were members of the House of Lords along with the 
nobles of the land. It has been pointed out in a previous note 
that the membership of the House of Lords was confined to- 
the lords temporal and spiritual. The lords spiritual included 
the bisilops and the abbots of some of the larger monasteries. 
These abbots were called Mitred Abbots and exercised a bishop’a 
functions within the monastery and its precincts. Peers— 
nobles. 

Possessed of revenues —enjoying rich incomes. Possessed of 
revenues Thus in political influence and wealth they (the 
clergy of high rank) were in no way inferior to the greatest 
nobles of the land. Cf. Gardiner's remarks on the suppression 
of monasteries “Before the end of 1540 not a single 
monastery was left. Three abbots, those of Glastonbury^ 
Colchester and Reading had been hanged the year before after 
the mere semblance of a trial. The disappearance of tb& 
abbots from the House of Lords made the lay peers^ for tbe^ 
first time more numerous than the ecclesiastical members of th# 
Hotuie. The la.v peers* on the other hand, were reinfc^ed by 
new er^tions from among Henry’s favourites, whom be 
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eariched by grrants of abbey lands. The new peers and the 
more numerous country grentlemen who had shared in the 
spoil were interested in maintainingr the independence of the 
English Church, lest the Pope, if his jurisdiction were restored, 
should insist on their disgorging their prey.” Princely splendour 
—almost regal magnificence and grandeur. William of Wykeham 
(1324-1404)—the famous Bishop of Winchester. He held 
this office from 136G till his death and was the Lord Chancellor 
of England from 1367 to 1371. He was a man of great learning 
and was a great architect and administrator. He used his 
great wealth in founding New College at Oxford and the first 
public school in England at Winchester. William of Waynftete 
(1395-1486)—Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor of 
England. He, like his predecessor, William of Wykeham, used 
his great wealth in establishing schools and colleges. He 
founded Magdalen College at Oxford and added to the build¬ 
ings at Eton. A free school was established by him at 
Wainfleet in 1484. Had disappeared ,—had become a thing of 
the past. 

jT/j e princely splendour . disappeared— Expl. Macaulay 

points out in this sentence the effects of the Reformation on 
the clergymen. Before this event, the clerical profession was 
often a passport to power and wealth, and clergymen, like 
William of Wykeham and William of Waynflete, could rise to 
be the Lord Chancellor of England and became masters of 
immense wealth. But these things became quite impossible 
after the Reformation Scarlet hat —A low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat of a scarlet colour with two cords hanging on 
either side and ending with fifteen tassels at the extremities, 
forms the distinctive head-dress of a Cardinal. Cardinal —^the 
highest dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church immediately 
below the Pope. He has precedence over the bishops. 
Bourchier and Wolsey, Henry VIlI’s ministers, rose to be 
Cardinals. Cross —the symbol of the Christian religion. 
Roman Catholic clergymen always wear it on their bodies. 
A silver croM—was the badge of a Legate’s office. Legate-^a. 
cardinal or. a bishop sent as the. Pope^s representative to a 
foreign sovereign. Cardinal Pole was sent as a Papal Legate 
to S’rance and England. 

The scarlet hat of the Cardinal etc .—The Reformation estab¬ 
lished Protestaptism in England. So after this event it 
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was no longrer possible for an English clergyman to rise to 
the highest dignities of the Catholic Church, viz.^ the offices 
of Cardinals or Papal Legates. red. N.B, With 

reference to Cardinals, their dignity and their red hats, the 
following is interesting— “cardinal (Lat. cardwalis\ in the 
Roman Church, the title of the highest dignitaries next to the pope. 
The cardinals constitute the council or senate of the sovereign 
pontiff (the pope\ his auxiliaries in the general government 
of the Church....The most lofty function of the cardinals is 
the election of the pope...It was in 245 or the year before 
that Innocent IV granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hat”— Encydopcndia Briiannica, 

Ascendency —authority; power. Is fJie natural reward of etc .— 
naturally follows from superior education or intellectual 
culture. Circumstance—fsLCt. Presumption—supposition ; strong 
probability. Was in orders —was in holy orders, i,e.^ was a 
clergyman. In former times learning was almost entirely 
confined to the clergy and the laity were quite illiterate. So 
in those times the very fact that a man could read was 
supposed to indicate that he was a clergyman. In an age — i.e,^ 
an age of general intellectual awakening that followed the 
Reformation. All the men mentioned below flourished in the 
age of Elizabeth. Laymen —men who do not belong to the 
Church ; men other than priests or clergymen. 

William Cecil (1520—98)—better known as Lord Burghley 
was the Lord High Treasurer from 1572—98 and the chief 
minister of Queen Elizabeth. He was a student of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and was a good Greek scholar. He was 
the Chancellor of Cambridge University in 1559. Nicholas 
Bacon (1509—79)—father of Francis Bacon, the famous English 
philosopher. He was appointed Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal in 1558. He was a graduate of Cambridge Universty 
and was called to the bar in 1533. Roger Ascham (1515— 
1568)—a well-known English author. He obtained bis M.A, 
degree in 1537 and was in the following year appointed 
Greek reader at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He served 
for a time as the private tutor of Queen Elizabeth. His best- 
known works are ^'Toxopliilus^ and ^^Scholemaster'\ Thomas 
Smith (1513—77)—a scholar and statesman. He was a 
Professor of Civil Law and subsequently the Vice-Chancellor 
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of Cambridtro University. He was appointed Secretary of 
State M 1548 duringr the reigrn of Edward VI and reappointed 
to this office in 1572 duringr the rei^n of Elizabeth. Hb wrote 
a work on the Engrlish constitution BepuUica Anglonmy 

Walter Mildmay (1520—89)—Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and founder of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He was educated 
at Christ’s Church College and afterwards studied law at 
Gray’s Ion. Francis Walsinghain (1530—1590) a famous 
English etatesmau of the age of Elizabeth. Calling away 
summoning. Prelates —dignitaries of the Church ; bishops 

and archbishops. 

Dioceses—k diocese is a division of a country over which 
a bishop exercises authority or jurisdiction. Negotiate treaties 
settle the terms of agreement with foreign nations; conduct 
diplomatic business. Superintend the finances supervise the 
public (government) revenue and expenditure; this is the 
duty of the Lord Treasurer. Administer justice —try important 
cases; this is the function of the Lord Chancellor. ^ There 
was no reason ete.—There was no longer any necessity of 
engaging the high dignitaries of the Church to conduct 
diplomatic business or to act as I^ord Treasurer or Lord 
Chancellor. priestly; clerical G/iaracfcr—vocation; 

profession. (^ualificaiion —fitness; recommendation. High 

civil dignified post in the secular administration. Dis^ 

qualification —disability. 

The spiritual character not only . disqualification—The fact 

that a man was a priest stood in the 'way of his being appointed 
to a high administrative post. For educated men were avail¬ 
able outside the Church. And the clergy were left entirely to 
their spiritual profession. Worldly motives temporal or 
earthly considerations; the desire to advance one’s fortunes* 
ZwdMced—persuaded, gifted, ambitious. High 

horn youths—young men of noble families. Assume the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal habit—don the priestly gown, *,e., become clergymen. Habit 
—dress. Ceased to operate —was no longer effective. Not one 
parish in two hundred—i.e., very few parishes. A man of family 
-ra man of an honourable descent; a man belonging to a^ good 
or respectable family. A maintenance-- a suitable provision; 
means of support. covetable positions. were 

st^ indeed sfc.-r-Tho Chureh still contained a few lucrative and 
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honourable situations. Macaulay refers to the bisho^u^ics and 
arob-bishoprios. 

They were few —such situations were not many *in dumber, 
itfcaw—poor and humble. Gl<rry —wealth and grrandeut. 
Hierarchy—B, body of men entrusted with the control of sacred 
thing's or institutions. Princes of the hierarchy —rulers ^or the 
highest dignitaries) of the Church. [hierarchy—“organized 
priesthood in successive ^ra.Aea"—(Oxford Dictionary). The 
highest were mea% when etc. —The highest of the ecclesiastical 
offices after the Reformation were decidedly inferior in point 
of wealth and grandeur to what had been enjoyed by the 
great dignitaries of the Church before that event. State —dig¬ 
nity; gtandeur. Parker (1504—1575)—was consecrated aa 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1559 shortly after Queen 
lOlizabeth's accession and held this office till his death. He 
played a prominent part in giving the final shape to the 
Anglican Church. Grindal (1519-1583)—was Archbishop of 
York from 1570 to 1575 and then succeeded Parker as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Beggarly—^oor and mean. 

Imperial pomp—wealth and grandeur like that of a king 
(or emperor). Wolsey-ThomBB Wolsey (1471—1530), the 
famous Archbishop of York, is said to have been the son of a 
butcher. He was an able statesman and rose to be Henry VIIPs 
chief minister. It was said of him that though a clergyman 
he could as well lay down the plan of a campaign as carry 
on diplomatic contests with the ablest statesmen of Europe. 
He was made a cardinal by the Pope in 1515 and then hie 
Legate. As he enjoyed the revenues of several sees he could 
amass an enormous fortune. He lived in a princely style 
and to all observers he seemed to be more a king than the 
King himself. He lost the King’s favour for his failure to 
obtain his divorce from Queen Catherine. He died in disgrace 
when he was on his way to London to be tried for high 
treason. “If I had served my God” he said as he was dying 
“as diligently as I^ have done my king, He would not have 
g^ven me over in my grey hairs”. 

Favourite abodes of reyaWif—places that the kings, pgrii- 
cularly favoured. ITAtMaW—originally known as York Hbuse , 
because since 1248 it had. been the residence ef the 4xch‘* 
bishops .of York. After the fall of Wolsey it passed into the 
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possession of the Crown. The palace was almost recons¬ 
tructed by Henry VIII who made it his principal residence and 
employed Holbein in its decoration. A new banqueting 
was erected by James I in place of the old one burned 
down in 1615. This hall was the only portion of the building 
that escaped destruction by fire in 1691 and 1697. This hall 
was afterwards converted into a royal chapel by George 1. 
See notes on pai*agraph 31, Hampton Court —the famous 
palace of the English kings situated close to Hampton, a town 
on the Thames, a few miles to the west of London. The 
original palace was erected by Cardinal Wolsey. It was 
presented by him to King Henry VIII in 1526 who enlarged 
it and formed round it a royal deer-park. It continued to 
be a royal residence down to the time of George IIL This 
palace is famous in English history for the conference of 
divines held here in 1604 during the reign of King James I. 
This conference led amongst' other things to the authorised 
translation of the Bible. 

Sumptuous—-ie., richly furnished; provided with costly 
delicacies. Spread —set and furnished with provisions. Refectory 
—dining-hall; properly an apartment in a monastery where a 
moderate repast is taken. Gorgeous —grand; magnificent. 
Copes —arches. Copes^m&y also mean “long cloaks worn by 
ecclesiastics in processions ”—{Oxford Dictionary), Chapel —a 
subordinate place of worship attached to a large church or 
cathedral and intended for special services. Running footmen — 
servants who in former times ran before their master's carriage 
to render any services that might be necessary but mainly as a 
mark of his importance. They usually wore a light black cap 
and carried a long pole in their hands. Rich liveries —costly 
uniforms. A livery is the peculiar dress by which the servants 
of a nobleman are distinguished. Body guards —attendants for 
the protection of his person. Poleaxes—-the usual weapon of 
English infantry from the earliest .times till the 16th century. 
It was a combination of a hatchet and a pike. Gilded —made 
to look like gold. The weapons were gilded so that they 
might give a more imposing appearance; this indicated their 
Ulster’s love of show and magnificence, 

Sacerdotal —(from Lat sacerdos, a priest) priestly; clerical. 
Of/fce^profession; occupation. Lost its attracHon —ceased to 
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have any charm or fascination. Accession —act of ascending 
the throne. Elizaheth —the famous queen of England; 

ascended the throne in 1558. During the century . Elizaheth 

—t.e., from 1558, the date of Elizabeth’s accession, to 1660, the 
year of the Restoration. Of noble descent —of honourable birth 
or family. Took orders —entered the Church. Two sons of peers 
—These were Dr. Compton, the famous Bishop of London, and 
Lord Crew, the Bishop of Durham. Dr. Compton crowned 
William and Mary in 1689 and was a younger son of the Earl 
of Northampton. Lord Crew was the son of the first Baron 
Crew of Stene. 

Four or five sons etc. —Chamberlayne, whom Macaulay 
evidently follows, mentions twelve men of noble families who 
were then in the Church. This may be regarded as one of the 
many instances of Macaulay’s perversion of facts to make 
them suit his theories. Preferment —(lit.) promotion to high 
office; high and lucrative office. Valuable preferment —lucrative 
offices in the Church. The reproach which lay on the body —the 
blame or the censure which applied to the bulk of the priests 
or the clergymen as a class. Though there were some men of 
noble birth among the clergy, the profession of the clergymen 
had suffered in public estimation. And tliis low opinion about 
the whole body of clergymen was not removed. On the whole — 
all the circumstances being taken into consideration. A plebeian 
class —a low, vulgar class of men. The plebeians, as distinguished 
from the patneians, were the common people of ancient Rome. 
For —against. Who made the figure of a gentleman —whose 
appearance and ways were like those of a gentleman. Made 
the figure ©/’—presented the appearance of; looked like. Figure — 
conspicuous appearance or impression. 

Menial serpowts—domestic or household serv^ants. For one 
who made the figure etc. —The priests, whose social position was 
no better than that of menial servants, were larger in number 
than those who occupied respectable positions; the former 
were to the latter as ten to one. If there was one priest in the 
profession who looked like a gentleman, there were ten priests 
who were no better than ordinary servants in conduct and 
appearance and social position. Divines —See previous notes. 
Benefices —livings; priestly offices, [benefice, n. church living 
—Oxford Dictionary,] Whose benefices etc. —The incomes of their 
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livings (priestly offices) were too small to enable them to live 
comfortably on them. In England each church is endowed 
with some lands intended for the maintenance of the clergyman 
who officiates in it. His income^ consists of tbe tithes and the 
revenue from the lands. Some of the churches are richly 
endowed and others not. Consequently the incomes of the 
clergymen vary in different places. Those who are placed in 
well-endowed churches enjoy a comfortable income while 
those who hold poorer livings can hardly make two ends 
meet. Lived in the houses of laymen —as domestic chaplains. 
These are priests in tbe pay of men of rank and wealth for the 
performance of divine (religious) services in their families. 
This practice —this custom, viz., that of priest living in the 
houses of laymen. Tended —contributed. Degrade —cast shame 
and disgrace on; lower in public estimation. 

Laud (1573-1645)—Archbishop of Canterbury during the 
reign of Charles I. Though a man of great purity of life he 
became very unpopular by supporting the King in his struggle 
with Parliament and by his attempts to force uniformity of 
worship. He was impeached for high treason and beheaded 
in 1645. Exerted himself —attempted. Effect a change — 
introduce a reform. N.B. In order to suppress noncon¬ 
formity, Laud had prohibited the appointment of household 
chaplains. For Puritans and other nonconformists being 
turned'out of Church, offices might be employed by private 
individuals and so keep Puritanism alive in the country. 
Repeatedly-^ BerQT&l times. Positive — express. None hui men of 
high rank — i.e., only men of dignified social position. 

PresMme—venture; take the liberty. Domestic^ chaplains — 

•clergymen belonging to the household of noblemen. 

Injunctions —orders. Became o?>soZe<c--fell into disuse or 
neglect; were not observed. Domination —rule ; government. 

Puritans —the name 'originally given to the dissenters from 
the Church of England in the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
afterwards applied to the general body of dissenters who took 
sides against Charles 1 and the High Church during the 

■r'l ■ ■ I—..,— - - - -- - • - — - , 

'^jTage 88, Footupte— (1003-vl6t>2}— an ecclesiastical, writer. 
Cyprianus Angticm —^published in 16GS| it was a defencs !q£ Archbishop 
Laud written in aiiswcr to' ^'CaHterhdrm Doom,"*'] 
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Civil War. The name was origrinaliy griven to them in derision 
on account of the superior purity of religious doctrine and 
character claimed by them, [puritan, n. (Hist.) member of 
the party of English Protestants who regarded reformation of 
Church under Elizabeth as incomplete and sought to abolish 

unscriptural and corrupt ceremonies.person of or affecting 

extreme strictness in religion or morals —Oxford Dictionary^ 

Daring . Puritans —The Puritans ruled England from the 

execution of Charles I in 1649 to the Restoration in 1660 ; 
this period is commonly known as the period of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Ejected —driven out. JT^D<^s/er5--p^iests. Ejected ministers 
of the Church of England—Angliain priests who had been 
removed or dismissed from their livings. It has been 
pointed out before that the Puritans wanted to suppress the 
public performance of Anglican worship, because they con¬ 
sidered it idolatrous. Consequently the priests, who officiated 
in Anglican Churches, were dismissed from their livings and 
were succeeded by Puritan clergymen. 

Bread and shelter —food and lodging, e.e., mere subsistence. 
Attaching themselves, etc. —entering the service of wealthy 
royalists as their domestic chaplains. Those times of trouble — 
those evil days; the period of persecution during the 
Commonwealth. The re-establishment of monarchy etc.—i.e., the 
Restoration (the restoration of Charles II to the throne of 
England). Episcopacy—tha,t form of church government in 
which the control is vested in the bishops. The Church of 
England is an episcopacy. Mansions —houses. Liberal 
eentiments —generous feelings. CaUivated understandings — 
cultured intellect. CTr^aniYj/—politeness; courtesy. His conver¬ 
sation—i.e^ the pleasure to be enjoyed from conversation with 
a man of culture like the chaplain. Literary assistance —help 
obtained from him in matters relating to literature. Spiritual 
advice—religious instruction. Ample return —sufficient recom¬ 
pense or repayment. Stipend —salary. But this was not etc. 
—The country gentlemen did not usually take this favourable 
view of the chaplain's services. Coarse —rude; vulgar. It 
belonged to his dignity —It was necessary for him to maintain 
the honour and importance of his social position; his elevRted 
rank required it. Grace —a short prayer to God and nttereil 

S. P.—11. 
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before or after meal; “short thanksgiving before or after 
meal”— {Oxford Dictionary), ^ 

An eaclesiastic m fidl canonicab-^a, duly ordained clergyman 
clad in a priestly gown. Ecclesiastic—cleTgym&n. Canonicals — 
the dress prescribed by canon (or rule) for officiating clergy¬ 
men. Found means etc. —sought to maintain the dignity of his 
social position at the least cost. Reconcile —harmonise: make 
compatible. To maintain the dignity of bis position be had 
to incur heavy expenses. Dignity with economy is, therefore, 
appareptlj* impossible. Ilut he managed to maintain his dignity 
without incurring heavy expenses. The coarse and ignorant...eco¬ 
nomy — Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay's 
description of the position of the domestic chaplains (clergymen 
attached to the houses of country gentlemen etc) in England 
in the 17th century. Their position in the households of 
polite and cultured gentlemen of wealth was not quite uncom¬ 
fortable. But the case was quite different in the households 
of the rude and ignorant squires (uncultured country gentle¬ 
men). These men thought that their social position required 
them to have in their pay a duly ordained clergyman to say 
prayers before meal every day. They thought that their high 
social status would be maintained if they would employ a 
private chaplain in their household. The chaplain with his 
priestly robe saying prayers before meal would add to the 
dignity of their position. But they maintained their dignity as 
economically as possible, i.e., paid as low a salary as possible 
to the chaplain. 

Levite —( from Levi, one of the sons of flacob) a person who 
in ancient Jewish society assisted the priests in tl^e perform¬ 
ance of the Temple services ; a subordinate priest: here user) 
contemptuously for a domestic chaplain. N. B. There is an 
allusion to the story of Mieah and how he hired a Levite to be 
his priest described in the Book of Judges. ‘ And the Levite 
was content to dwell with the man (Micah): and the young 
man was unto him as one of his sons. And Micah consecrated 
tlw Levite ; and ^the young man became his priest, and was in 
tiie house of Micah'*—-C/selgcs. xvii, 11—12). [Ltvite, n. One 
oi tribe of Levi, esp. ‘ of that part of it which provided 
assistants to priests in worship of Jewish iiompie^Oaefard 
DuMo^ary,} Such was the phrase Cm in use^-^Thin was th# 
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contemptuous expression used of domestic oliaplains in 
those times. Might he had —was available, Bo«rd —food. 
Garret —an apartment in the uppermost part of a house 
immediately under the roof; attic, Such a room is the 
most uncomfortable in the whole house. That this room 
should be reserved for the chaplain indicates the low position 
in which he was held. Ten pounds a year —This pitiful sum 
constituted the salary of the chaplain. 

His professional functions -i e., bis priestly services. Butts — 
A butt is properly the mark to be shot at in archery or rifle- 
practice ; hence the object of ridicule or rude jests. The most 
patient of hutts —The chaplain would be the victim of the 
squire’s rude jokes. He would never venture to protest 
agfainst them because lie was a poor dependent on his 
patron's favour. Listeners — i.e. he would 'liateii patiently to 
the squire’s dull and thrice-told stories. This is the usual lot of 
poor dependents and relations. Might not only he etc. —was 
expected to join his patron in a frame of howls or shovelboard 
whenever he felt inclined to play it. Botds —an out-door game 
played with a large ball of wood loaded on one side. The 
game consists in rolling it nearest to a prescribed mark along 
a level grassy plot. Shovelboard —an indoor game played by 
moving or shoving small discs or pieces of money along a 
board with the view of reaching certain marks. Might also 
save the expense etc. —might act as the gardener and the groom ; 
might attend to the garden and dress the horses. Macaulay 
indulges here in a bit of exaggeration and overdraws the 
picture. 

* 

Reverend im<iw— contemptuous for reverend gentleman, the 
expression commonly used of a priest; the word Revergpd 
often shortened into Rei\ is the title commonly used before the 
name of a clergyman. 'Sailed —fixed with nails aigainst the 
walls. The apricot is one of the many fruit-trees that are 
raised against walls in England: hence these fruits are 
commonly known as wall-fruits. Apricots —fruits of delicious 

taste allied to the plum; i rubbed and cleaned 

with a comb; ^21 l Somtimes the 

reverend man etc. —Macaulay illustrates in this sentence how 
the clergyman saved the expenses of a gardener and a groom. 
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C(ut up —calculated; examined. Farrier —a man who shoes 
horses; the farriers were the veterinary surgreons of former 

times; i B»7?s—accounts. communica¬ 

tion sent from one person to another. Parcel —paokagre.. He 
walked ten miles etc.—He was often employed as amessengrer and 
was sent to carry messagres or things to his patron's friends 
living at a distance of ten miles. This shows the low estima¬ 
tion in which the chaplain was held because only menials are 
employed for such purposes. 

Was permitted to dine etc, —In this respect he was superior to 
the menials because they are never permitted to dine at the 
same table as their masters. The word 'permitted' however 
shows that it was a favour done to him. But he was not 
allowed to have any share of the delicacies served on the table. 
To content himself—to remain satisfied. The plainest fare—ihe 
simplest food. Fare —food. Fill himself—e&t as much as he 
liked ; stuff himself. Corned beef—heel preserved and seasoned 
with salt; salt beef. Carrot —the familiar edible root of a red 
colour largely cultivated for the use both of men and cattle; 

1 Tart —a species of pie or pastry consisting of fruit 

baked and inclosed in paste. Cheesecake—n sort of cake filled 
with a jelly of soft curds, sugar and butter. Made their appearance 
—were served. Quitted hts seat —left the table. Stood aloof— 
remained at some distance. /Summoned—called. Return thanks 
—^utter grrace after the dinner; the grace uttered by Christians 
after dinner is a prayer of thanksgiving to God for the day's 
meal. Repast —meal; feast. From a great etc. —in the grreater 
part of which he did not share. Notice the irony of the 
sit^iation. The priest was required to offer thanks for a meal 
that he did not mostly enjoy. 

He mi^t fill himself, . had been excluded — ExpL In this 

sentence Macaulay describes the humiliating treatment that 
the chaplain (the clergyman attached to the household of a 
country gentleman) of the 17th century received in England 
fram his patron. He was no doubt permitted to dine with the 
failiily. But a degrading.distinction was made about his share of 
^the meals. He was expected not to share in the fine thingrs and 
delicacies but to remain satisfied with the coajrser dishes of salt 
meat and vegetables. When the delicacies, the pasties and the 
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cheesecakes were served he was expected to leave the taMB 
and fifo without these sweet thing’s. After the meal was oyer 
he was agrain summoned to the table so that he might say ^e 
usual grace after it. It was indeed a painful and humiliating 
experience for a man to be made to offer prayers for a meal 
which he did not mostly share. 

Paragraph 56. After years of drudgery, he was by some 
dishonourable means presented to a living. He had to seek a wife 
from the humbler classes. No girl of any respectable family 
would have a priest for her husband. His wife was generally 
a handmaiden or a cook whose character was not above 
reproach or suspicion. 

Service —drudgery’ as a domestic chaplain in a patron’s 
house. Living —benefice : “now used in England to denote 
any kind of Church promotion or dignity.” Presented^ to a 
living —nominated to an ecclesiastical appointment; nominated 
by his patron, the country gentleman, to the position of a parish 
priest. N.B. The country gentlemen had the right of nominat¬ 
ing clergymen for church livings under their control. They 
made the nominations and then submitted them to the bishop 
of the diocese for confirmation. Sufficient to support him —with 
an income adequate for his maintenance. Preferment —valuable 
place or office in the Church. Species —sort. Simony —properly 
the practice of making dishonest profit out of sacred things ; 
it is used to mean particularly the corrupt presentation of any 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice for bribe or other reward. 
N.B. The word Simony is derived from Simon Magus, the 
name of the Samaritan magician, who wanted to purchase the, 
power of conferring the Holy Spirit. ‘^And when Simon saw 
that through laying on of the apostles’ hands, the* Holy G^ost 
was given, he offered them money. 

Saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 


[Page 90, Footnote-Eaehard—&n English clergyman and historian. 
Oldham (1^3—83)—an English satirical poet; his best known Ptms > am 
his ironical ^Satire against Virtue^^ and ^*Satires up(m Jesuits/ ■ 

the famous English newspaper edited by Steele with the help of Addis^.-' 
It commenced in April 1709 and continued till January, 1711. 

Of humble pamtage.] 
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thoufirht that the ffift of God may be purchased with money/’— 
The VIII, 18-20. The corrupt practice of seouringr a 
church Uviuff by agreeinflf to marry a servant (often a cast-off 
mistress) of the patron was a form of simony. 

J’wrawAcd—provided; afforded. endless. 

Pleasantry —^jest. jibe. Scoffers —irreverent critics. Inexhaus¬ 
tible Siihiect —a subject that offered them infinite scope for the 
exercise of their power of jest and ridicule, i.e., they were 
never tired of referrinj? to this subject. Cure—ihoX. cura, care) 
spiritual charge or care for the spiritual welfare of people; 

the office of a curate; l To take a wife—to 

marry; the suggestion is that for the ourateship which the 
patron offered, tlie chaplain had to do him a good turn by 
marrying a cast-off mistress of the patron. Had ordinarily 
been etc. —Tsually the woman, chosen as his wife, had been a 
servant in the household of which he had been the chaplain. 

V/eU —fortunate. Standing too high . faoom —enjoying 

the favour of the patron as his mistress. Of standing too high 

etc. —of having had the patron for her lover. This is a too 
sweeping reflection a.s coarse as it is unwarranted. For 
Macaulay’s exaggerated picture of the degradation of the rural 
clerg3% see the criticism of the chapter in the Introduction. 
Nature —character. Matrimonial conncctioMs—marriages. Forming 
—contracting. Certain indication —sure evidence. P/oce—posi¬ 
tion. The order—the class, i.e., of priests. Social system—i.e., 
society. The place which the order etc. —the low social position 
occupied by clergymen as a class. 

Oxonian —(Lat. Oxoniensis, of Oxford) graduate of Oxford 
Unnrersity. As Macaulay explains in the footnote, the 
reference is to Thomas Wood of New College, ()xford. Writing 
a few months after the death of Charles the Second—The reference 
is to Wood’s Angliae Notitlae, published in 1686. Complained 
fefffsrfj/—sorrowfully lamented. Country a«or»c 2 /—village 
lawyer. For attorney, see notes on paragraph 9. Comiry 
apof^coary—village doctor. An apothwary in England is not a 
mere compounder of drugs but a medical practitioner of an 
inferior sort. Looked down with disdain on—regarded with 
contempt; arrogantly despised. Earnestly carefully 

taught or impressed. Give no encouragement efe.—not to accept 
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with favour the suit of a lover who happens to be a priest ; 
reject the love-suit of a priest. Precept —maxim; lesson. 

shamed; dishonoured. unlawful; forbidden. 

Awoier—love-intrigue. If any young lady etc.-—It any girl 
accepted a priest for her lover with a view to marriage, she was 
believed to have brought as much dishonour on herself as if 
she had been guilty of an illicit love-affair. 

Oiar«»rfon—-Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was a famous 
English statesman and historian. He was a minister of 
Charles I and held the office of Lord Chancellor during the 
reign of Charles 11 . See notes on paragraph 89 . Bore no ill 
will to the C/iwrcft—was no enemy or unfriendly critic of 
the Clmreh. Clarendon strongly defended e]>isoopacy during 
the reign of Charles I and wanted to restore it in Scotland 
in the reign of Charles II. A series of Acts—known as tlie 
Clarendon Code -were passed by him to safeguard the interests 
of the Anglican Church and the Anglican clergy. Even such 
a supporter of the Anglican clergy deplored the marriage of 
priests with ladies of noble families as a sign of social dis¬ 
order brought about by the Civil War. A sign of the . 

produced—& mark or evidem'e of the disorder in the social 
sj^stem that had been brought about by the Civil War; as an 
indication of the disruption of the social system brought 
about by the Civil War : confusion of ranks, i e., the different 
social grades or classes means the break-up of social order. 
Great Rehellion—This was the name given by the Royalist 
Clarendon to the Civil War in the reign of Charles I. He 
named his great work on this war as '“History of the Rehellwn.'' 

DamseU —yauUg unmarried ladies; the use of this woi^d is 
confined mostly to poetry. Bestowed themseliws on divines — 
given their hands to clergymen; married priests. Divines— 
clergymen ; priests. Clarendon, who assuredly bore cte.-—Though 
Clarendon was a staunch friend of the Church, yet even he 
noticed that the marriage of girls belonging to good families 
with clergymen was an effect of the social disorder brought 
about by the Civil War. 


{Page 02, Footnote—////;—After iliiiehing his of 

fhe CJkrendon wrcri-e bis own life. The 'Ufe of Chren^t* by 

himself was published in 1759,] , 
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Waiting woman —female servant who attends a lady. Helja- 
partner in life; wife. Pardon—clergyman. Head of the 
Ghurch —the Church of England recognises the English 
sovereign as its supreme head. .4s head of the Church-^i,e., in 
her ecclesiastical capacity. The breach of the rule that she 
thus laid down, could not be punished by a court of law, but 
disciplinary action could be taken against it by the church 
authorities. Formal sawcfoow—solemn recognition; express 
confirmation. The order of the Queen, therefore, formally 
and authoritatively recognised this popular prejudice (against 
the marriage of a priest with a gentlewoman). Frtgudice-— 
unfavourable opinion; unfriendly impression Presume — 

venture. 

During several generations —for a very long period, during 

the 17th and 18th centuries. Relation —connection. Hand^ 
maidens—'femsde servants or attendants. Relation etc .—t.e., 
priests being represented as the lovers of the maid-servants. 
Theme —subject. Was a theme etc. —was an inexhaustible subject 
of jokes and pleasantries; the wits never tired of making 
fun of this relation. Comedy of the seventeenth century —i.c., 
comedies of the Later Elizabethan and Restoration periods; 
Macaulay deals with this subject later on in this chapter. 
Comedy —a drama of a light amusing character. Instance — 
example; case. Spouse —wife; the word is used to mean both 
husband and wife. Nor would it he easy, etc,—It would be 
difficult to point out any instance in the whole range of the 
Restoration comedies of a priest marrying a woman whose 
social position was above that of a cook. 

[Page 92, Footnote— Injunctions —commands; pret-eptB. Bishop %tarrow 
(1612-85)—Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich; w'rote some 
treatises on ecclesiastical subjects. Jeremy Collier (1(550—1726)—a himous 
English non-juring clergyman; he is best known for his treatise, “Short view 
of the Profaneness rtwirf Immorality of the English Slagef' published in 
1698; was the author of a number of essays published' 1694-97. Bitter-^ 
ness —anger; severity. Which proves that The severity with which* 
James Collier condemns this imunctiou, shews that his own pride as a 
clergyman was touched by it. Effectually successfully controOed.] 

[Page 93, Footnote—a clergyman in Semmful Lady. Abigail—^ 
waiting gentlewoman. Fl^lt&r (1579-1^5)—a famous English dramatist. 
He jointiy with his friend Beaumont produced a number of dramas. 

/W joint composition, was published in 1616. Bull—a de^mao* 
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Even 80 late as the time of George the Second —as late as the 
middle of the 18th century. Georgre the Second reigfned from 
1727 to 1760. The keenest of all observers of life and manners — 
the shrewdest critic of human character and ways. Swift, the 
English author, referred to by Macaulay, displays a penetrating 
insight into human character. Himself a priest —Swift himself 
was a clergyman by profession: he was the Dean of St 
Patrick’s, Dublin. A ^eat household —a rich family. Resource — 
resort. A lodges maid —a woman who waits upon a lady; 
waiting-maid. The chaplain was the resource etc. —the waiting- 
maid sought to have the chaplain for her husband. Blown 
upon discredited; damaged in public opinion; blown upon 
by the foul air of scandal, i.e„ discredited by ugly scandals 
about the ^ looseness of her character. Food becomes stale 
when it is blown upon, ie., exposed to open air. So her 
character became tainted because it became the subject of 
scandalous gossip. Catching— t.e., marrying. Steward —a man 
employed to manage an estate or the households of families 
of importance and wealth. 

Even so late . catching the steward—^p\, Macaulay 

says this in the course of his remarks on the social position 
of clergymen in the 17th century. An indication of the hum¬ 
bleness of their position is to be found in the observation of 
Swift, a writer of deep penetration and judgment, himself 
a clergyman by profession. According to Swift even till the 
middle of the 18th century, a priest could not hope to marry 
a more respectable woman than a lady's maid who, on account 
of her damaged reputation, could not win the steward for her 
husband. A lady's maid, who had her honour unsullied, would 
not care to marry a chaplain. She would rather try to sebure 
the steward as her husband. But if she was guilty of improper 
conduct and her character was damaged by scandal, she could 
not hope to win a suitable husband. It was only then that she 


Nurse —not a menial but a governess. Vanbrugh (1664—1726), a hunous 
English dramatist and architect; his Relapse was published in 1607. ^mrk 
and Ihtsan—tyro characters in Bhadwell's plajp, the first a clergyman and 
the second a housekeeper. (1640-92) an English dnu^ktlst and 

■poet; succeeded Dryden as Poet-laureate. Laneashtre 
i!^hadwell’B little-known compositions.] 
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would turn to the chaplain. So Low was the chaplain held in 
social estimation. 

Paragraph 57. The poor income of his living did not 
enable the clergyman to maintain himself and bis family' in 
-comfort. His condition grew worse with the growth of his 
family. He had to supplement the income of his living by 
hard manual work on the fields. He could scarcely enjoy a 
good meal. His children went without the benefits of education 
and culture and were employed as labourers and servants. 
There were few or no books in his library, and intelleetiial 
labour was quite out of the ({uestion under such circumstances. 

In general—m most cases. Who quitted his etc. —who gave up 
ius situation as the chaplain of a noble family so that he might 
accept an ecclesiastical living and marry a wife. Foiind that he 
etc —i.e.f his troubles did not end with his preferment to a 
living. He learnt from bitter experience that he escaped 
from one class of troubles only to be plunged into another. 
Fej*a/tons—troubles ; worries. Kot one living in fifty —e.c., very 
few benefices. Inciimhent—& person occupying or in possession 
of a benefice or an office. Bring up —maintain. MnUiidied — 
increased in numbers. The household — i.e., the condition of the 
family. More and more plainly—‘i.e., larger and larger. Parsonage 
—dwelling-heuse of a clergyman attached to his living: 
‘rector’s or other incumbent’s house”— [Oxford Dictionary). The 
cost of its repairs has to be met from the income of the bene- 
fj-ce. because he was too poor to have more than one. 

Oassock —a garment worn under the gown by clergymen ; 
“long close tunic worn by some Anglican clergymen under 
gown or short surplice, or as ordinary attire”— Oxford Diction¬ 
ary). Holes appeared more etc. —his house fell into disrepair and 
his clothes became ragged. Glebe —(Lat. gleba, a clod or lump 

[Page *.):», rootiiote-N/rZ/y (1067-1745)—Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin.- 

a famous Buglish author and satirist. His best known works are The. 
Iblf of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels. Direetions 1o Servants — ono of 
satiric c*S8Hys iniblishcd shortly after hi's death. The passage, reRTrwl 
to by M|^ulay, is addressal to the waiting-maid and runs a* follows : 
til such a laniUY, (/>., great family) if you are handsome, you will^avc the 
clwtee of three lovers : the chaplain, the stew’ard. and my lord's gi^tleipan. 

T' would first advise you to choose the steward ; but if you htipwii to 
be yoiusj^ with child by my lord^ you must take up with the chaplaia.’^t 
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o! earth) the land belonging: to a benefice ; **portion of land 
going with clergyman’s benefice”— Oxford Dictionary, By 
toiling on his glebe eto.'—ie., he could not pay for the seryices of 
hired labourers and bad to perform himself hard manual work 
on the fields. 

Dmgcarts —carts full of the excrement of animals ,used 
in manuring the soil. Utmost exertions—hoxd&sl labour or efforts. 
Bailiffs —officers who seize possession of a debtor’s property 
in execution of a decree. Concordance —a book in which the 
principal words, used in any great work like the Bible (or the 
works of great authors like Shakespeare and Milton), are 
alphabetically arranged with their references. These books 
are intended to assist an inquirer in finding out any passage by 
means of any leading word in it that he can recollect,* 
Cruden’s Concordance of the Bible was published in 1737. It 
is an indispensable book of reference for a clergyman and 
every student of the English Bible. In execution —*.c., of a 
decree of the court. PTAtfe—lucky ; fortunate. The word ’white’ 
was used in this sense by the ancient Romans. Kitchen —cook- 
room. The servants generally take their meals in the kitchen.. 

A great house —the house of a wealthy man. Regaled —feasted. 
Even cold meat and ale were sumptuous food to the poor 
priest. Cold meat and ale —not luxuries but simple fare. 
Brought up —fed and clothed. Follourd the plough —worked 
as farm-labourers. Went out to service —sought employment 
as menial servants. Study he found impossible —The pursuit of 
learning or intellectual labour of any sort was not possible 
under such unfavourable idrcumstanees. AdvoM;so«-^“right 
of presentation to a benefice”— (Oxford Dictionary) ; the patron’s 
right of nominating a clergyman to a vacant benefice undei:. 
him. The advowson etc. —The whole value of the living would 
not have purchased a good library. 

Theological library—GoWeciion of books on tbeology. * 
Theology is the science which treats of God and His attributes^ 
and His relations with man. Unusually lucky—i.e., a man of 
rare good fortune. Dog-eared volumes—hooks with their corners, 
tamed down by frequent use; well-thumbed books. FgH' 
M pans*~kitchen utensUs. The few books that the 
had, did not require an entire shelf; sq they are 
amongst the domestic utensils. Must—to be eo^ered with 
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t.c., to moulder or decay ; (here) “to lose quality or efficiency 
by disuse or inactivily’*-“^Oa!/brd Dictionary). In so unfavourable 
a situation—m such circumstances of extreme poverty. 

Paragraph 58. The English Church of that age contained 
a number of ministers (clergymen) distinguished for their 
learning and culture. These men were to be found at the 
Universities, in the Cathedrals and the capital. 

Lack —want. Ministers —clergymen. Distinguished hif abil%- 
ties and remarkable for their talents and scholarship. 

Scattered —dispersed. Rural population —village folk. Were 
brought together —were assembled; congregated. Where the 
means of acquiring knowledge were abundant—i.e.. where there 
were facilities for study, such as large libraries. Where the 
opportunities, etc. —through the means of debates and discus^ 
sions held in learned societies. 

Qualified— endowed: furnished. Parfs—talents ; natural 
gifts. Eloquence —the art of giving effective expression to 
one's thoughts and emotions. 

Of life—i.e., experience of human character and society. 
Victoriously —successfully. Heretic.^ —persons who hold 

opinions contrary to the doctrines of the orthodox religion. 
Sceptics —persons who doubt or disbelieve the truths of 
religion. To command the attention of—to impress. Frivolous — 
silly and thoughtless. Worldly congregations —worshippers 
assembled in the Church who care more for the pursuit of the 
advantages and pleasures of this world than spiritual 
blessings. Guide the deliberations of senates —help Parlia* 
ment with their wise advice on political questions. SeTuite — 
originally the body of the representatives of the citizens of 
ancient Rome vested with supreme legislative power; in 
modern times this name is given to the upper chamber of the 
legislature of several countries in Europe and America. 
Macaulay uses this word of the English Parliament especially 
of the House of Lords of which the bishops were members. 
Respedable—worthy of respect, and winning respect Dissolute 
—immoral; licentious. The most dissolute of courts —The extreme 

[Page 95, Footnote—difference. emphasised. 

Blaekm—^e notes on paragraph 55. Cannot hiU be most 

be notused. Eeeleaiasfieaf history of the Church. ’ 
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lioentiousness of Charles II and bis courtiers is referred to. 
Fathom —sound; deeply investiprate into. Abysses —properly 
bottomless gpilfs; hence profound problems. 

Metaphysical theology —doctrines about God and His attri¬ 
butes and relation to man and this world based on deep philo¬ 
sophical truths. Theoloffy treats of God and His relations to 
the World and Man. Metaphysics, on the other hand, aims at 
an explanation of the universe with the aid of the laws of 
thought framed by man’s reason. Metaphysical theology 
attempts to explain tlie facts of religious experience in the 

light of abstract pliilosoi)hical truths. To fathom . theology — 

to penetrate into and comprehend the deepest problems of 
"religion in the light ol abstract philosophical truths. 

Metaphysical —pertaining to the science of metaphysics, 
t.e., the science which inquires into the first principles of 
being and nature. Mansel defines Metaphysics as “the 
philosophy of the facts of consciousness considered sub¬ 
jectively in relation to the mind knowing, and objectively in 
relation to the things known." Versed - skilled; practised. 
Biblical criticism —the art by which a student of the Bible 
seeks to arrive at a correct idea of the truths of Christianity 
by an examination of its different books in the light of 
historical and other knowledge. Threw light on—illuminated ; 
explained. The darkest parts etc.—those periods of the history 
of the Church about which very little is known. 

N.B. The doctrines and practices of the modern Christian 
Church have their roots partly in intuitive truths in Philosophy, 
partly in the teachings of the Bible and partly in the customs 
which prevailed in the early Church. The Bishops therefore 
investigated into these subjects in order that they might 
defend the Church against its hostile critics. 

Coffsimmafe—thorough ; skilful. Loflfwj—science of reason¬ 
ing. Oonsummate masters of logic —able debaters; skilful dis¬ 
putants. studied. Rhetoric—Art of persuasive 

or impressive speaking or writing’'— {Oxford Dictionary), 
iisWaify—diligence. Dwcoarsw—oompositions oral or written; 
treatises and sermons. Valued —esteemed; prized.' Modtsls 
e/ffyls—standards of literap^ excellence; examples of a 
of writing worthy of imitation. 
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Some cultivated rhetoric...eiyle^ ExpL Maoaula:^ describes in 
this sentence the better type of Engrlish clergymen of the 
17th century who were to be iQtmd, in the tow.ns.^ Some of 
these men diligently studied the literary art. They acquired 
such excellence in it that their compositions are still regarded 
as standards of elegant language. 

With scarce a single ertfeptiori—almost without any exception ; 
almost invariably. UniversUies — i.e., of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Cathedrals —A Cathedral is the principal Church in a diocese ; 
its management is entrusted to a body of clergymen presided 
over by the bishop. Barrow (1 (>30-77)—a famous English 
divine and scholar. He held for a time the chair of Greek 
and then of Mathematics at Cambridge and lastly he rose to* 
be the Master oJ Trinity. As a mathematician he was con¬ 
sidered to be ipferiQr distinguished pupil Newton. He 

composed some of tlie finest sermons in the English language. 
Lately died—Borrow died in 1677. Pearson (161l)-l(i8(»)—dohn 
Pearson was a famous English divine and scholar of his age. 
He became Master of .Jesus College, Cambridge in 1660; and 
was elected Master of Trinity College in 1662. He was 
consecrated as Hishop of Chester in 1673. He was perhaps 
the ablest scholar and theologian of bis age. His best known 
work, ‘'JExposition of the Greed'', was published in 1656. 

Thence —ie.,*from Cambridge. Episcopal bench —an ex¬ 
pression used for the body of bishops who have seats in the 

House of Lords. Had gone . bench—i.e., hud been made a 

bishop. Oudworth (1617-88)—Ralph Cudworth was a famous 
English divine and author; he became Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1654. His best known works are 
True InUiUeetual System of the rniverte' published in 1678 and a 
^'Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality" published 
after his death. Henry More (i614-87|-'~a famous scholar and 
theologian. He became a fellow of Christ’s College at 
Cambridge in 1639. He received holy orders but refused all 
preferment including two bishopries. He was known^ one 
of the Cambridge Platonists and published a number of 
philosopbical works both inverse and prose. There—te, at 
Oambritfi^- ^ouJ^—'Robert South (163M716) was a famous 
Eni^h diviae; he was the Hector of Islip and declined the 
bishopric of Kochester that was o0ered to him in 1718. His 
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sermons were pilby and humorous in their style and remaia 
popular even till now. Pbcocftc—Edward Pooocke (1604-91), 
the f«mous orientalist, was a fellow of Corpus Ohristi CollegroT 
Oxford. He was the first professor of Arabic at Oxford, He 
was one of the most learned men of his age. 

Jane —William .Jane (1645-li07) was the canon of Christ 
Church and then the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
He became the Dean of Gloucester in 1685. 

Aldrich—Henry Aldrich (1647-1710), the famous divine 
and scholar, was the Dean of Christ Church from 1689 till his 
death. He was entrusted with Spratt with the publication of 
Clarendon’s ‘ Memoira''. Frideaur —Humphrey Prideaux 

(1048-1724/ was a famous orientalist and divine. He became 
a canon of Norwich in 1681 and rose to be its Dean in 1702 
which office he held till his death. His reputation as an 
author rests mostly on his “JDife of Mahomet'' published in 
1697. C/o«c—properly a place surrounded by a fence or a 
wall: hence the precincts of a cathedral Close of Norwich^ 
*.«, Norwich Cathedral ?F7rt%—Daniel Whitby (1688-17261- 
was first the chaplain of the lUshop of Salisbury and then 
the precentor of the t'athedral. He was the author of 
numerous sermons and theological treatises Including a 
"Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament." 

London clergy^-clergymen who officiated as priests in the 
different parishes of the capital. Were always spohen of as a 
class aparf—formed by themselves a band of famous scholars 
and authors distinct from the clergymen in other parts of the^ 
country. JVo/emo?>—calling or vocation as clergymen. 
Learning and scholarship and oratorical abilities. 

PpHeld*—maintained. Principal pMfpite—chief churches. A 
pulpit is an elevated place in a church on which the preacher 
takes his stand. Metropolis - properly the mother city ; hence' 
capital. OcoMpfcd — held. Cmrd—band : number. THsUngmisk’- 
«f—faints; remarkable. HuUrs of the Church--te.^ bishops 
and aroWshops 

William Sherlock (died 1707) was a iemous 
English divine and a theological writer of some repute. 
He was the master of the Temple from 1685 to 1704 end the 
Dean of Bt Paul's from 1691 till his death. His 
Dimonrse concerning Death" was hrahslated into and 
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Welsh, Jhreacked at the Temple —officiated as the priest of the 
Temple Ohuroh. The quarter of London where the monasteries ' 
of the Knigrhts Templars stood in former times is called the 
Temple. The Temple Church is believed to be the only 
portion of the old monasteries now existinj?. Adjoining it 
are the tivo Inns of Court called Middle Temple and Inner 
Temple because they stand on the site of the old monastic 
establishment TUlotson—John Tillotson (1G30—94), one oi 
the most famous of English divines. He was a preacher of 
Lincoln's Inn and chaplain to Charles II. He was the Dean 
of Canterbury in 1670 and a canon of St Paul’s in London 
He was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 1691 which 
office he held till his death. He was one of the best preachers 
of the day. Some of his sermons like "'The Wisdom of being 
Religious*' are still popular. 

Lincoln’s Inn —one of t^ie four institutions in London that 
enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the bar after 
they have studied for a certain number of terms and passed 
eertain examinations. The other three are Gray’s Inn, Inner 
Temple and Middle Temple. Wake —William Wake fl657— 
1737) was* a preacher at Gray’s Inn from 1688 to 1696. He 
became the Dean of Exeter in 1703, the Bishop of London 
in 1705 and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1716. He was 
the author of a number of theological treatises. Jeremy 
Collier —the famous non-juring clergyman and author became 
a lecturer at Gray’s Inn in 1685. He was ordained a non- 
juring bishop in 1713. (For further particulars of his life, 
see notes on paragraph 56). Gray's Inn^Bee notes on Lincoln's 
Inn’ above. Bwrnef—Gilbert Burnet (1643—1715), a famous 
English divine, who played an important part in English 
history during the period of the Revolution. He became the 
chaplain of Charles II in 1673 from which office he was 
subsequently dismissed for his condemnation of the King’s 
profligacy. He was the chaplain of the Rolls Chapel and 
lecturer of St. Clement’s from 1675 to 1684. He was outlawed 
by James 11 in 1687 and strongly supported the %use of 
.rjJUam jn. He was made Bishop of Salisbury in 1689. His 
known works are ' History of the Reformation in 

of My Own Time". StiUingfleet-‘Edwei(ed Stillingf|eet 
ivas at first, like Bishop Burnet, a preacher at Eofle 
bisnopnc oi bedame the Dean of St Paul’s in 1678 and 
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the Bishop of Worcester in 1689 which office he held till 
hid death. 

St PauVs Oaihedrcd —in London. It is the lar^irest cathedral 
in Eogrlend. Patrick —Simon Patrick (1626—1707) was the 
rector of St. Paul’s Covent (larden from 1662 to 1689. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in 1689 and was 
translated to Ely in 1691. Ife was a voluminous writer on 
theologrioal subjects. Corent Garden —Xorth of the Strand in 
London. Fowler —Edward Fowler (1662—1714) was the vicar of 
St. Giles. Orippleffate, in London from 1681 to 1685. He was 
suspended lor his WhigirLm in 1685 and influfnced the 
l.<ondon clergy against reading Declaration of Indulgence in 
1687. He was made the Bishop of Gloucester in 3691. He 
was the author of a number of theological treatises Cripple^ 
gate —a quarter of London. Sharp —.lohn Sharp (1645—1714) 
was appointed the Rector of St. Giles-io-the Fields, London, 
in 1675 He became chaplain in ordinary to James II in 
3686 but was suspended for his sermons held to contain 
reflections against the King. He was one of those clergymen 
wh > refused to read the Declaration of Indulgence in 1688. 
After the Revolution he became the Dean ol Canterbury in 
1689 and the Archbishop of York in 1691. His works include, 
besides sermons, a book on the coinage of England. 

Tenison —Thomas Tenison (1686—1715) became the Rector 
of Sk Martin-in-the Fields. He joined the seven bishops 
in their declaration of 1688. He won fame for his philan¬ 
thropic projects and established in 1695 the first public library 
in his parish in London. He was made the Bishop of London 
in 1691 and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1694. Sprat—^ 
Thomas Sprat (1635—1713) was appointed curate of St. 
Margaret's in Westminster He was a man of versatile 
talents and was one of the original members of the Royal 
Society. He was made the Dean of Westminster in 168<S 
and the« Bishop of Rochester in 1684. He is famous in 
literature for the excellent style of his sermons. Bwmdgt — 
William Beveridge (1637—1708) became a vicar of St. Peter's, 
Oomhill, in London in 1672. He became the prebeodsrj of 
Oanterbury in 1684 and the Bishop of Bt. Asaph^s in 1194. 
He composed a number o! religious works that vrsre {mblish* 
ed siter his death. Si. Piter parish church iu Loudpiw 

S, P.—12. 

I 
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aad must be caretuUy distingrulshed from the grreat cathedral 
o! this name in Rome. High note —great eminence or lame. 
Ecclesiastical history —t.e., history of the English Church 

Ten lecame Bishops etc. —^Macaulay's calculation is a little 
inaccurate. Niue of these men became Bishops and four 
Archbishops. The Bishops were 11) Wake, (2) Burnet, (8) 
StilUngfleet, (4) Patrick, (5) Fowler, (G) Tenison, (7) Sprat, 
Beveridge and (9) Collier (a non-iuring Bishop). The Arch¬ 
bishops were (1) Tillotson, (2t Wake, (3) Sharp and (4) Tenisoi 

Which came forth . parsonage—which were written by t 

country clergyman. George Bull (1G34-1719) -a famou*^ 
Anglican iheologian; he held a number of livh gs xU the country 
before he was created Bishop of St. David’s in 1705. Hi*- 
greatest works '‘^Harnionia Apostolica" and ''‘Defensio Ftde 
Hiccenm" were published while he held ru.'a livings in 
Gloucestershire. 

Produced those works —written those books. Estate—pro nert,', 
Oollect a library — i.e . purchase books chat ho required for his 
use. 

Paragraph 59. The priests of the Anglican Church 
consisted of two classes of men—(1) one cultured, intelligent 
and scholarly and (2) the other poor and ignorant, scattered 
through the- rural areas. The former were in favour of 
constitutional principles of government and toleration for the 
Dissenters (Protestant sects other than the Church of England). 
The latter thought very highly of their own profession and 
were intolerant of other faiths and sects. They were narrow 
bigots who were opposed to all measures of toleration for the 
Dissenters. These men, though rude and poor, exercised the 
most powerful influence in the country. 

The Anglican priesthood—the priests of thejAnglican Church 
(♦.a, of the Church of England). Sections —classes. Acquire* 
meato—attainments; knowledge and talents, ilfaawers—ways; 

[rsgeQt Footnote-Ae/«oM (3664—1715)—a rt'ligioiis writer and a 
mt^otor ex various philanthropic enterprises ; ho published in 1713 a Hfs 
oxDr. Oeor^ Bi^. obtaining. Thomas Bray (166^1730)—a 

divine. He projected a sehemo for cstabluhiog 
pa tiwy htoaries m England wMeh developed into the Boeiety £& 
iMMO'tiog Ohristian knowledge.] ^ ™ 
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oonduot. Trained for —fit to discharge their duties. Oovi^i^ed 
--laoluded. Familiar with all ancient and modem learning — 
possessed of a thorough kuosrledge of ancient and modern 
literature and science. Ancient learning refers to the literature 
and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Encounter 
—meet on equal terms; suecessfullv refute the arguments of, 
}fohbe8 (1588-1679)—a famous English philosopher. His 
ifreatest work Leviathan'' was published in 1651. His specula- 
I'Ons were condemned as atheistic because they tended to 
V eaken men’s faith in religion. His most striking doctrine 
was that all human actions, however disguised, have ^leir roots 
m our self-love. Hobbes’s views caused considerable comment 
id were fiercely oriticised bv Tenison and the Cambridge 
PlatonL s Bossmt (1G27-1704)—bishop of Meaux, was an 
eu.ment French preacher and controversial writer. He was 
tue author, amongst other works, of ^'Exposition of the Homan 
Catholic FaUh." A number of the English divines of the age 
wrow treatises to expose the errors of the Roman Catholic 
faith of which Bossuet was a champion. 

iVeapons of controversy —ee., arguments or reasons. Controversy 
—dispute. Men able to encounter Hobbes or Bossuet etc. —Men, who 
by their able arguments, could refute Hobbes’s theories directed 
against religion and Christianity, and defend the Protestant 
religion against the champions of Roman Catholicism like 
llossuet /Semoiw—religious discourses delivered by clergy¬ 
men from the pulpits. Set forth—show ; present to view. The 
majesty and beauty of ChristianUy—the sublime and beautiful 
truths of the Christian religion. Justness of thought —elevation 
of sentiments appropriate to the subject. Energy—yiigoxLT^ 
The indolent OAarfes--Charles II who was quite indifiereut about 
religion. Boused himself to listen—i.e,^ felt interested in the 
sermon. Fastidious —difficult to please, t.e., apt to find fault 
with sermons and make merry over them. Buckingham 
possessed some literary talents and among other pieces he 
wrote 'The Rehearsal* in which he ridiculed the contemporary 
dramatists. 

BsMngham—Bee notes on paragragh 88. He was a briUiant 
but a most dissolute member of the court of Charles H. He 
seduced the Countess of Shrewsbury and killed her httsband 
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iD a duel in 1688* Sneer—seoff or gribe as he greuerally did at 
religrlon. Fargoi to sneer was deeply impressed. Macaulay 
is evidently thinkingr of Goldsmith's famous line i—^Aud fools 
who oame to scoff remained to pray.” 2£en who couU in ihetr 
etc. —^Expl* Maoaulay describes in this sentence the talents of 
some of the famous London olergrymen of the 17th century- 
The sermons, in wbioh they preached the sublime and beautiful 
truths of 'Christianity, were noble in their sentiments and 
powerful in their langruagre. They roused the interest even of 
Charles II who was indifferent about matters of religfion and 
deeply impressed even the dissolute Huckiniyham who was so 
hard to please. 

Address —style of ooiiversatiou. —courtesy as 

distingruished from the rudeness of the rural clergry. Know¬ 
ledge of the world —wide experience of men and thing’s. QuaU- 
tied —fitted. Manage the consciences etc.—guide the moral an<l 
religious life of rich men and of those who enjoyed high 
social positions. The clergymen from their wide experience 
of human nature knew the best way to approach these men 
so that they might be persuaded to give up their evil courses 
Any attempt at the reform of the character of such man would 
certainly have failed if the clergymen had gone about it in a 
dictatorial manuer. N.B. Some of the clergymen^ named 
above, were chaplaius to Charles II. But Burnet lost his situa* 
tion because he had ventured to remonstrate with the King on 
his immorality. Hcdifax —Sir George Baville, Marquis of Halifax: 
(L6B8-95hwas an eminent statesman of the periods of the 
Restoration and the Revolution. He opposed the Hxolusiou 
Billon 1679 and in 1688 presided over the meeting oi the 
peers who invited William III to assume the crown of England. 
He was the author of a number of political pamphlets. He 
was a“Trimmer,” who prided himself in avoiding extremes 
Ditcass—hold debates or disputes with a view to find out the 
With whom Sdifax etc. —».s., whose opinions were 
SfOeght by Halifax on important political questions. 
Macaulay is thinking of those clergymen who played im- 
pOrtaat parts in the history of the period. Bishop Buragi, for 
«'example« largely assisted in bringing about the 
gvand|«fted William's declaration of policy and aoeompittfad 
him from Holland ^o London. 
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Dryden'^e ffrfeatest poet of the age; among English 
authors he ranks vety high also as a master of finished prose, 
r^ee notes on paragraph 18. Oint —admit. 

Was not ashamed to offg,e<c.—i.e„ Dryden admitted without 
any hesitation that the writings of some of the famous clergy - 
men of the age had taught him his beautiful prose style. 

The other ssctwn—the other class of priests, vis., those who 
were scattered in the villages. Was destined was intended 
to perform. Miidc}' and humhler service —rougher and lowlier 
duties. Dispersed etc. —scattered in the villages. At aUr^lo 
the least. iZe/fnr^f—cultured. 

(S'lWflff farmers of a humble class who own small 

plots of land. Upper servants —menials of the upper grades, 
like cooks and butlers, as distinguished from grooms and 
gardeners. liveUhood. Derived hut a scanty 

sMhsMfcnce—obtained a very poor livelihood. Tithe sheaves and 
tithe piffs —The tenth part of the profits of the land and stock 
belonged to the clergy. These tithes were formerly not paid 
in money but in kind. Hence the tenth sheaf of corn or the 
tenth pig belonged to the clergy. The tithes have since then A 
been converted into rent-charges. See notes on paragreph54-. 
Sfteflwes—bundles, vis., of the ears of com. obtwn- 

ing, P/rfffggsional honours~“OOo]6Bi&Btic8l rank and distinction. 
higher church offices. Attaining high professional honours"^ 
rising to high ecclesiastical offices, like those of bishops and 
archbishops. Professional exclusive devotion to and 

zeal for the work of one’s profession; so a narrow epmt ol 
intolerance of othei* professions. The profession^ s^rtt was 
strongest--i,e» these men cherished a very high opinion of 
their own calling and the Church to which they belonged and 
were guilty of very narrow intolerance against other sects. 

Boa#<—pride. The hoast of the Uwwersities—members of 
whose echolarship and attainments the Univeriities were 
proud. Thsddighi of the capifaf-whose ways and eloquent 
sermons pleased the refined society of London. Attamed or 


■ rPaae98,Footnote—gladly admit. turn; 

M Ar^hop T/Mof«o»-8ce previous note on tins paramph. 
wmiamOonineve (1670-1729) was a famous dramatist of tiie Bestoratwm 
age, He was a great friend of Dryden’s.! 
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might etc* —either actually obtained or were likely to obtain 
Opulence —wealth. Lordly rankp-the hisrheRt rank in the 
Church as bishops and arohbSihops; status as a spiritual 
peer. Bishops are addressed as lords and are entitled to 
seats in the Upper House of Parliament. Bespedahle in 
numbers —fairly lar^e in number. More respectable in charwder — 
On account of their superior intellig'ence and sanctity of life 
these men exercised a much erreater influence on society t^n 
could be expected from their number. 

Leaned towards—inclined towards; laYOured. Constiiuiional 
principles of government —these principles of srovemment which 
check the arbitrary power of the Kingr and make him grovem 
aooordinfir to the law and constitution of the country. 
Macaulay means to say that the upper ranks of the Hng'lish 
clergrymen did not view with favour the despotic power of the 
King*; they desired that Parliament (representing the 
English nation) should exercise an effective check on the 
royal power. Lived on friendly terms with —were friends with; 
did not want to persecute. 

Presbyterians^ Independents and Baptists —See notes on para¬ 
graph 51. Ptdl toleration—complete freedom of worship. 
(Granted—extended. All Protestant sects —Dissenters of various 
classes; all classes of Protestants who did not conform to 
the form 6f worship prescribed by the Church of England. 
The Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers were some 
of these sects. 

Wovdd even have consented —were even willing. Alterations — 
changes. Liturgy—the established ritual for public worship; 
more commonly it is used of the service for the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The Litur^ of the English Church dates 
from 1547-48 when it received the approval of Parliament. 
Ooneiliating —^satisfying. Honest and candid Nonconformists — 
these Dissenters who had conscientious objections against 
worshipping God according to the form prescribed by the 
Church of England. Nonconformists—DisBanierB; those who 
do not conform to the form of worship prescribed by the 
Oharoh of England. This name came into use after the 

r ising of the Act of Uniformity in 1G62 and was first applied 
those clergymen who refused to subscribe to it and were 
in c^sequence driven from their livings. Before the passing 
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of this Aot they were known under the greneral name of 
“Puritans." Would even have meented to make etc .—These men 
were liberal; they were ^even prepared to introduce 
some ehangres in the form of worship prescribed for their 
Church to satisfy the honest scruples of the Dissenters so that 
they might enter again the Church of England. N.B. Macaulay 
refers to the attempts, made by some of the Anglican church¬ 
men, like Wilkins and StillingUeet, to devise some 
means by which Dissenters might be reconciled to the Church 
6t England. A Bill, proposing some modification of the 
Church ceremonies, was introduced in Parliament in 1668 but 
failed to pass. A similar attempt made in lOSOUo attract 
the Dissenters to the Church by altering the Prayer Book 
again ended in failure. 

Latiiudiflarianism —U) Now commonly used to mean in¬ 
difference (or laxity) regarding religious doctrines. (2) In the 
17th century it was used of those theologians, like Burnet, 
Tillotson and Chillingworth, who wanted to bring the Non¬ 
conformists within the fold of the Church of England by 
modifying its religious doctrines and forms of worship. 
These men denied or doubted the divine origin of Episcopacy 
though they admitted its expediency. Held in horror—deeply 
hated; abhorred. Parson—i.e., clergyman. Bagged —tattered; 
shabby. a loose outer garment; the reference is to 

the surplice or white gown worn by the priests of the Church 
of England during the performance of religious services. 
Lawn—e, sort of fine linen or cambric. It is commonly used 
for the sleeves and other parts of the dress of bishops. Hence 
it is commonly mentioned as a symbol for a bishop s garment. 
Cf. Pope’s famous line : “A saint in crape is twice a saint in 
lawn” Hoods—ornamented folds at the back of academic 
gowns. Hoods of a scarlet colour are worn by the holders of 
sbme of the highest University degrees like the D. D. Scarlet 

—of a bright red colour. He was ^indeed prouder . scarkt 

hoods — Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with 
Macaulay’s description of the rural English clergy of the 17th 
oentury. These men, though poor and ignorarU, took much 
greater pride in their profession than eoolesi&tics ol thf 
highest rank like bishops, and who possessed besides the 
highest University degrees. The bishops were rich mad 
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educated.^ They wore fiae clothes and silk hoods indicative 
of their hifirh academic distinctifj|p. 

Oonseiotisness —knowledg'e. Worldly —temporal: secular. 
Worldly drcumtanas—viz., wealth and social position. Dis¬ 
tinguish —make out; differentiate. Hold immoderately high^ 
form an extravagant estimate of; think very highly of. Dignity 
—importance. Sacerdotal priestly function. Single 

tiUe —solitary or only claim. The very consciousness that there 
was little etc. —The rural clergyman was aware that in wealth 
and social position he was in no way superior to the rustics 
amongst whom he moved. His only claim to snpe- 
riority was his religious profession. So he thought very 
highly of his profession which alone distinguished him from 
the rustics. ]N.B. Macaulay refers here to a very common 
trait of human nature Men, who have very little to boast of, 
are apt to attach an extravagant importance to any claim to 
superiority that they may have over their fellows. Amongst 
the Hindus the most intolerable caste pride is to be found 
mostly among the poor and ignorant members of the upper 
castes. 

Seclusion —retirement, i.e, of the country. Having lived in 
seclusion — i.e.., with no experience of the world at large. By 
reading or conversation —A man’s knowledge improves either by 
study or by conversation with well-informed and intelligent 
companioos The rural oleygyman enjoyed none of these advan¬ 
tages. He had few or no books at all to read. He moved in 
ignorant society. Consequently he could not be expected to 
be cured of his errors. Held—believed in. prin¬ 

ciples ; theories. Indefeasible —that which cannot be defeated 
or made void ; i Hereditat'y the right or claim 

to the throne that descends from father to son or from an 
ancestor to his legal heir. 

Indefeasible hereditary right —This was a natural corollary of 
the theory of the Divine Right of kings, set up by some of the 
English sovereigns especially the Stuarts. The doctrine 
tatight that the King ruled by appointment of God and that 
he owed hm throne to no human agency. The doctrine 
ttiitorally imftied that the legal heir of a king, however wicked 
oit inoompetent, could never be deprived of hie right to euceeed 
to ike throne. The doctrine of Divine Ilight played in the 
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past an important part in English oonstitational history hut 
is now regarded as quite e|ploded. ''Such a doctrine (that 
of Divine Right) was credited, not because those who held it 
were absolutely silly, but because they were more afraid of 
rebellion and (Uvil War than they were of the tyranny of 
kings ”—{Oardinerl Pmaivt Another corollary of the 

doctrine of Divine Right of kings. This doctrine lays down 
that it is the duty of the subjects* to offer unqualified sub¬ 
mission to the King’s commands, however unreasonable or 
tyrannical these commands may be. Another 

name for the principle of passive obedience. This doctrine 
lays down that It is sinful for a subject to resist the authority 
of the King on any ground or pretext whatsoever. A Non- 
resistance Rill was introduced in Parliament in 1675 but failed 
to pass. 

Orude absindUy —uQ(|iialifiecl preposterousness; essential 
silliness or worthlessness. He held and taught etc, —The rural 
clergyman was a stauiu^h believer in the foolish doctrine of the 
Divine Right of kings He not only held this theory himself 
but taught bis parishioners the utterly silly theories that the 
legal heirs of kings (however wicked or incompetent) cannot 
l»y any reason be deprived of their right to the throne. He 
taught them further that it is the bounden duty of the subjects 
to submit to the authority of the King without any question ; 
and that resistance to the King's authority under miy circum¬ 
stances and on any ground is sinful. N. B. Macaulay was a 
staunch Whig and a believer in ihe principles of constitutional 
government. Consequently he holds in utmost scorn these 
theories that support the despotic authority of kings. Pettff 
war —light skirmish ; mean controversy. Haxmg been long etcr^ 
being for a long time engaged in active hostility ( such as 
controversy, persecution) with the Dissenters. 

Pissesfers—See previous notes. Fronpe—injuries ; injus¬ 
tice. He had done them — i e . the Church of England which he 
represented had inflicted on the Dissenters. He hated them for 
the wrongs he had done them —The clergyman bore a great 
grudge against the 1 lissenters. because he had done these harm* 
less people deep injustice This embodies a dlfcp psyohol^^ 
cal muth. If we do wrong to innocent people we feel uneM^ 
about our own injustice. If the Injured people do uol 
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we hate them more deeply. The sense of wrongr rankles ip 
our mind and gives us no rest. 

Five Mile Act —an Act passed in 1665 forbidding dissenting 
ministers from preaching within five miles of any corporate 
town or of any place where the ministers had once held a 
cure. The breach of the provisions of this Act was to be 
punished with a fine of 40. This Act, which proved a 
powerful engine for the persecution of the Dissenters, was 
abolished in 1689. Conventicle Act —a law passeo against the 
Dissenters in 1664. It provided that any person over sixteen 
years of age would be punished with an ascending scale of 
fine ending with seven years' transportation according to the 
number of times that he attended worship in a conventicle. 
A conventicle was defined as a religious meeting not in 
accordance with the practice of the Church of England at 
which more than four persons were present beside the house¬ 
hold. This Act was repealed in 1689. Odious —hateful, ffad 
not a sharper edge— were not more severe in their operation. 
did not infliot more cruel penalties. The repressive laws 
are compared to weapons with sharp edges. 

Found no fault with the Five Mile Act etc. —He cordially 
approved of the laws like the Five Mile Act and Conventicle 
Act by which the Dissenters were cruelly harassed. Far f^om 
feeling any sympathy for these persecuted people, he only 
wished that the penalties, provided by these Acts, were more 
severe. Influence —power. profession (of a priest) 

Exerted —exercised. Passionate zeal —burning ardour; extreme 
enthusiasm. On the Tory side—i.e,y in favour of the political 
party that supported royal authority. For Tory, see notes 
on paragraph 18. Immense—fgre&t ; enormous; tremendous. 
That influence was immense —He exercised very powerful influence 
in the country; bis views and opinions carried great weight 
with his rustic parishioners. Goutiiry rccfor—village clergy- 
man. For rector, see notes on paragraph 54. Not regarded as 
a genUemm —^Macaulay has stated in paragraph 55 that “the 
<^\etgy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian class.' 
Dare t$ aspire to the hand of—venture to think of marrying 
Ladies of the ^anor Aot<#e^ladies belonging to the family of 
the iHliage squire or nobleman Manor house— See notes On 
paragxmph 18. Asked —invited. Parlours —drawing-rooms. 
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A parlour is properly a room in a house, occupied by the 
members of a family ^rhen they have no compaiiy. The great 
—rich and powerful men; this was the sense in which this 
^ord was commonly used in 18th century literature, 

Wcu left to drink and smoke —t.e., mixed on intimate terms, 
Butlers —domestic servants who have the chargre of plates, 
wines etc. [butler, n. Servant in charge of wine-cellar and 
plate etc., head servant— Oxford Dictionary,] The power ^ 
the influence of the clergymen was less than in modem times, 
though they are now regarded as the social equals of gentle¬ 
men. Clerical priestly class. 

A class—& body of men; the members of a profession. It 
by no means proportioned to —is in no way equal to; cannot 
certainly be judged by. Consideration —respect. In their tTi* 
dividual capacity—i.e., singly by themselves without any 
reference to the class or organisation to which they belong 
As an individual the rural clergyman was poor and low in 
social esteem. But the whole body of country clergy exer¬ 
cised a vast influence in the rural areas of England. A 
Cardinal —The highest dignitary of the Homan Catholic Church 
immediately below the Pope. Is a much more exalted personage 
— is a man possessed of much higher dignity and rank. 
Espied —elevated; lofty. Begging /mr—mendicant monk. 
Friai —(Lat. frater, a brother) a name given to the members 
of the religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church 
especially the members of the four mendicant orders.^ These 
orders are as follow: (1) Franciscans or Grey Friars; (2) 
Augustines; (8) Dominicans or Black PMars; (4) Carmelites 
or White Friars. The members of these orders took the vow 
of absolute poverty and of renunciation of the pleasures of 
the world. They lived on alms and devoted themselves to 
the spiritual welfare of the people. 

Grievous mistake— ffre&f error. The College of Cardinals — 
called also the Sacred College, is the body of the highest 
dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church who constitute the 
Pope’s council. On the death of a Pope they sit in conclave 
and elect his successor. Dowiniow—influeuce. Order of 
Saint Francis—oiskBB of mendicant friars knowli as Frands- 
cans or Grey Friars. This order was founded by Francis uf 
Assisi about 1210. Saint Francis (1182-1226)—known aleo ai^ 
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St Franois of Assisi, was a holy mao who louaded the Francis¬ 
can order of monks. He was canonised by Pope, Gregory IX, 
and his day is commemorated on '4ih October. N.B. The 
enormous influence, exorcised on the public mind of Europe' 
by the monks of the Middle Ages, may be judged by the fact 
that the niinous wars of the Crusades were undertaken by 
the Christian princes of Europe at the instance of Peter, the 
Hermit, a French monk. Indian students need not be reminded 
of the deep respect felt by the Hindus for Sannyasis. 

A Cardinal . Saint Francis^ Expl. Macaulay is here 

speaking of the vast influence exercised by the country clergy 
as a class though each individual clergyman was poor, 
neglected and low in social esteem. Individually the countiy* 
clergyman was poor and low in social status when compared 
with the higher dignitaries of the Church who were rich and 
moved in high circles. But as a class the rural clergy 
exercised an immense influence over the minds of the people. 
For they were numerous, scattered in all parts of the country, 
directly in touch with the mass of the people. In the Homan 
CathoUc Church also each Cardinal is richer and higher in 
power and dignity than each mendicant friar. But the whole 
body of Cardinals had much less power and influence thau 
the mendicant friars, specially the Franciscan friars as a class. 
The Franciscan friars profoundly influenced and shaped the 
religious thoughts of men in Europe for many centuries. 

Pcer—nobleman. fifteWon—rank: position. Roman Catholic 
priest—The inhabitants of Ireland except in the northern 
division of I'later are mostly Homan Catholics. Therefore 
the priests of this religion exercise a powerful influence 
in I^h politics. Roman Catholics were not eligible for 
election as members of Parliament before the Catholic 
Emancipation of 1829. Munster and Oonnaagr^t—names of 
the two provinces of Ireland in* the south-west and the 
west. The Inhabitants of these provinces are mostly Homan 
Catholics as has been pointed out above. Ooimfies—distriets. 
Combination —united or joint action. Carry an deeHon“^aeoutQ 
a oaitdidate’s election as a member of Parliament; succeed 
in returning a man to Parliament. Against a combination of 
against a candidate whose cause is supported hy a 
number of peers. Yet there are in Munster Connaught sfc.—Each 
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Homan Catholic village priest in Ireland is poor. Svery 
Irish peer and landlord is much richer, has a far higher 
social position than the village priest. Yet the priests^ a 
olasB have enormously greater influence on the people than 
the Irish peers as a class. They will carry an election easily 
against the landlords. 

N.a The relations between the Irish tenants and their 
landlords continued to be most unfriendly till quite recent 
times. The latter were mostly Englishmen who chose to live 
m England rather than reside on their estates. Thus there 
could not be any bond of sympathy between the landlords 
and their tenants. The former left the management of their 
estates to agents who attempted to screw as much 
as they could out of the poor and ignorant peasants. The 
Roman Catholic priest was the only friend from whom the 
miserable tenants could obtain advice and support It was 
natural under these circumstances that the priest’s voice 
would carry greater weight with the Catholic voters than 
that of the absentee landlord. 

Pfilpit —See notes on paragraph 58. Periodical press —publica¬ 
tions appearing at regular intervals, e e., weekly newspapers 

and monthly magazines, etc. in the seventeenth . .press now 

is-—Expl This sentence occurs in connec'tion with Macaulay’s 
remarks on the great influence of the English rural clergy 
in the 17th century. Newspapers were then very few and 
most of the common people were then illiterate. In those 
days the sermons, delivered by the village clergy in the 
village church, served the purpose of modern newspapers 
and maga:sines. The clergymen expressed their views on 
the political questions of ^e day in these sermons and 
instraoted their parishioners about their political duties. So 
the village clergymen did the work in those days which 
newspapermen do cow; and they had the same great 
influence. 

Clowns —boors ; ignorant villagers. Gazette —newspaper ; 
the only newspaper that then existed was named Ikmdon 
Gazette, Pamphlet^e, small %ook cornels ting of a few pages 
or sheets. A poHHoal pamphkt^^a short treatise disonsaing a 
political topic, generally of temporary interesi XU enformod^ 
ignorant. SpirUuai pastor^priest; rather a tautologous exprei^ 
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sion for a religions teacher or a minister of religion. Potior’^ 
(Lat. pastor, a shepherd) originally a shepherd or a keeper 
of 9^ flock ; now generally used to mean a priest (a minister 
of the gospel who has in his charge the religious care of his 
congregation). Every week'-^ie,, on Sundays when services 
are held in Christian Churches. Haranguing them —addressing 
his congregation. A harangue is an address delivered to a 
large assembly; it refers here to the sermon delivered in the 
Church by the clergyman. Ha harangues wete never answered — 
t.e., they never met with counter-arguments. Thus the 
Ignorant villagers naturally remained under the impression 
that their priest’s views were the last words on the subject 
They believed that their correctness could nos be challenged 
in any way. 

N.B. The opinions of public men on political questions, 
expressed in public meetings or published in books, are 
subjected to a searching criticism by their opponents. But 
on account of the privileged position, enjoyed by the clergy¬ 
men, their opinions had to meet with no such opposition. 

Important conjuncture'^Berions crisis. Conjuncture —critica) 
state of public affairs. Invectives—Yioleni abuse or denun¬ 
ciation. Against the Whigs —Macaulay has pointed out above 
that the clergymen were violent Tories. Exhortations —homi¬ 
lies; admonitions. 2he Lord^s anointed —the King; this expres¬ 
sion was commonly used of the King by those who believed 
in the theory of the Divine Right of IQngs. The throne was, 
in the opinion of these politicians, sacred, because the King 
was elevated to his high office by God. properly 

smeared with oil; consecrated for his high office by the 
pouring of holy oil on the body. Anointing is one of the 
principal ceremonies performed at the coronation of English 
sovereigns and the spoon, with which the oil is applied, forms 
part of the English regalia. The student may remember in 
this connection that the pouring of holy water on the head 
forms a part of the coronation ceremony of Hindu hangs. 

Besounded—were heard. Formidable —tremendous. The 
minds of men were strongly inOoenced by the Tory principles 
of government break-up. Oxford Parliament^ 

This name was commonly given to Charles IFs last Parliament 
because it was summoned to meet at Oxford. It had only a 
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week’s session; it opened on March 21,1681 and when the 
Kinsr found that Parliament was determined to pass the 
Exclusion Bill, he dissolved it on March, 28. This Parllameni 
was summoned to meet at Oxford because the Tory influence 
was strong in that town and the Whigs would be left there 
without the support of the London populace who strongly 
shared their views. The Whigs, fearing that the King might 
attempt some violent measure against them, attended 
Parliament well-armed. This led the common people to 
suspect that the Whigs desired to gain their ends by Civil War. 
As the nation had already a bitter experience of the eifects of 
such a war, it rallied round the King to avert such a calamity. 
This explains the strong Tory reaction that followed the 
dissolution of this Parliament 

Violent reaction —strong counter tendency. Reaction in 
politics means a backward movement from a more advanced 
to a less advanced policy. 

Exclueiontste —the/supporters of the Exclusion Bill. This 
Bill proposed to exclude from the throne Charles IFs brotherr 
ihe Duke of York ( who afterwards became King as James 11). 
on the ground of his being a Roman Catholic. The Bill was 
introduced in three successive Parliaments in 1679, 1680 and 
1681, but failed to become law because each time the King 
disssolved the Parliament. The Whigs warmly supported the 
Bill while the Tories stoutly opposed it. Pofcnf—powerful. 
Orefory—eloquence. 

Paragraph 60. The Tory influence of the country gentle* 
men and clergy was to some extent counterbalanced by the 
power of the yeomen. The English yeomen were smaU 
proprietors who cultivated their own lands with their own 
hands. They formed about one-seventh of the population. Their 
income ranged between sixty and seventy pounds a year. 
They were staunch Whigs in politics and Dissenters in 
religion. 

In some meeuure —to some extent. Oomterhalaneed —checked ; 
neutralised. Yeomanry— of yeomen or free-holders. 
The yeomen were small landed proprietors who owned the 
land that they cultivated. They were substmitial larmere 
occupying a rank Imtwecn gendemen and labonrers. ^ 
eminently tnmUy and tmdmried race^n very brave and ho e## ! 
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class of men* N.B. The yeomeh furnished the Eu^lish army 
with its bravest soldiers in former times. They claim Macau¬ 
lay's admiration because they always fought for popular free¬ 
dom and ranfirod themselves agrain^t the supporters of the 
despotic authority of the kings. They were Whigs, So they 
got the sympathy of Macaulay, the staunchest of Whigs. 

TrueUmrted —honest; sincere. Petty projjne^ors—owners of 
small estates. WJw cuUivated their own fields with their own 
hands —This was the distinctive characteristic of the yeomen 
and indicated their peculiar position in society. Though cul¬ 
tivators, they did not, like the ordinary farm-labourers, work 
on other men’s lands. Again though landed proprietors, they 
did not, like gentlemen, live on the rent of their lands but on 
the fruits of their own labour, ^fodest competence—amsM 
income. Modes#—moderate ; small. Cowpefewcc—“sufficiency 
of means for living” {Oxford Dictionary), A/fectinp—pretending. 
Scutcheons—apelt also as escutcheons’; the shield on which the 
coat of arms of an hononrible family is represeated ; family 
shield. Crests—B, figure on a wreath or coat of arms serving 
as the badge of a family ; it is a symbol of the coat of arms 
of a family. | crest n. ( Herald) device above shield and 
helmet on coat of arms etc.— Oxford Dictionary \. Without affect¬ 
ing to have etc, —».e., without; claiming the rank of gentlemen. 
Bench of justice — i a, bench of Justices of Peace (or rural magis¬ 
trates). No one below the rank of a gentleman was appointed 
to these offices. Aspiring to sit etc. —».e., claiming to be gen¬ 
tlemen. Than at present —the number of yeomen has greatly 
declined in modem times, because under the system of agri¬ 
culture now in vogue the cultivation of small holdings has 
ceased to be paying. 

The best statistical writers of that age—the most reliable 
authors of those times who discussed in their works the social 
and economical condition of the people. PropHetore—i,e,, 
ownem of landed property. Made up—constituted. ' 

maintenance. Freehold estat&t—ia a legal term, meaning estates 
bald it fee-simple or for life to which no service to a superior 
»9 attached as in copyhold estates. Small ItmdhoMere— 
owners of small estates. Bent, profit and wages—Ibxea aouroes 
of iinoome are mentioned, ill rent realised land leased eut, 
<2} ptinfU derived from land tilled with their own hands. 
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<3) wageB earned by workingr on the lands of others. Wtu esHmciied 
Mete .—was calonlatdd to vary from sixty to seventy pounds a 
year. Oentputed-^rookoned. Jbmrd—-cultivated. The land 
of othere^i.e»^ land of which thej had taken a lease and for 
which they had to pay rent to the landlords. 

Jieformation —See notes on paragrraph 55. Leaned towards —were 
!av3urably disposed towards. Piiritantsm — ie., the religrious 

doctrines of the Puritans. The dissenters from the (’huroh of 
Kngrland were commonly called Puritans in the reign of 
H^llzabeth and the first two Stuarts. They professed extreme 
strictness in religion and morals. Se§ notes on paragraph 55. 
[puritan, ( Hist.) member of the party of English Protestants 
who regarded reformation cf Church under Elizabeth as in- 
<‘/Omplete and sought to abolish unscriptural and corrupt cere¬ 
monies. .. : person of or affecting extreme strictness in 
leligion or morals— {Oxford Dictionary).] The civil war — i.e. 
the war between Charles I and Parliament. Taken the aide 
of the Parliament —The supporters of the Parliament during the 
civil war were commonly known as Puritans. PeraieUd in 
hearing etc —continued obstinately to attend religious services 
in the dissenting churches. Preahytvrian and Independent^ 
notes on paragraph 51. Elections—i.e,. Parliamentary elections. 
(S^eaftONsfv-'zealously : strongly. Strenuoualy supported the Ex- 
t e., strongly supported the Whigs who advocated 
the Ex(*luaion Bill. Bye House plot —a plot formed in 1(183 by ' 
some of the more violent Whigs to assassinate Charles 11 and 
his brother, the Duke of ^'ork, with a view to securing the 
suooession of the Duke of Monmouth. The plot was so 
named because the conspirators formed the plan of attaoking 
the King and liis brother at the Ffye House on their return 
from Newmarket. The plot failed. A number of men beKeved 
to be implicated in it were taken and executed, the most noted 
victims being Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. FroaeripUm'^ 
dooming to death ; '^putting out of the protection of the law’’.' 
{Oxford Dictionary). Popery—{a contemptuous term for) Homap 
Catholicism. Arbitrary power —despotic authority of kings: 
tyranny. Unmitigated hoatUity—dee'g or bitter hatred. 

Paragraph 61. The change that has occurred in the 
towns since the Revolution, has been much greater than the 

■ . . . . . . . . . . , ,1, ~.I.II.I..I | ||||I, H || |„ ,J|, 

j Page 102. Footnote—Paeemnt .AVsb/’* —,Se(‘ cores on parsgmplt 6^ 

8. P.-X3 
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ohangre that has come to pass in the Yillages. In the reigm 
of Charles II onljr four provincial towns oonld boast o! a 
population numberingr ten thousand. 

Great as has been the o^nge-^thougrh the changfe has been 
most strikmg: or remarkable. Bared ^ife—villagre life. Since the 
Revolution--ie., since 1689. For Revolution see notes on 
paraeraph 14. Eos come to pass—hua taken place; has 
occurred, dmonny^wonderful; surprisingr. Provincial towns 
—'County towns; towns other than the capital. Four provincial 
towns —as Macaulay points out below these were BristoL 
Korwiobf York and Exeter. 

Paragraph 62. The towns next to London in population 
in those times were Bristol, the port and Norwich, the greatest 
of the manufacturing towns. 

Next to —t.e., immediately below London in population. 
Next at an immense distance—i.e.^ though these towns ranked 
immediately below London, yet there was an enormous 
difference between the population of these tdwns and that of 
the capital. Immense distance—Yuat difference. Bristol—a, 
famous English town and port in Gloucestershire on the 
western coast. Ihen the first English seaport -the greatest of 
the English seaports in the 17tb century. Norwich—the chief 
town of Norfolk. First —greatest. Far outstripped —left far 
behind; greatly exceeded in population. Outstripped surpassed 
in relative progress ”—\ Oxford Dictionary\ Younger rivals— 
newer towns like Manchester and Liverpool. Both have made 
great positive advances—The population of both these towns has 
greatly increased in number. Though these towns are now 
less populous than others, yet there has been undoubtedly a 
great increase in the number of their inhabitants. Quadrupled 
—grown four times. 

Paragraph 63. Visitors to Bristol were in those times 
surprised at its splendour though the city occupied a much 
smaller area than now. It was a town of narrow streets, a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes through which carriages passed 
w&b difSculty. But it was famous for its hospitality and good 
i^er. ^ The chief source of the wealth of the town wa 4 its 
trade with the American plantations.. Often the trade was 
very questionable. For men were often crimped or kidnapped 
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And shipped of! to Amerioa to be sold as elaves. The popnla* 
tion of the town numbered about 29000 souls. 

^ept/$ —See notes on parairraph 28. Might years after 
Sestoration^e,, in 1668. Struek^impTQbaed, Spleadowr^ 
wealth and mai^aifioenoe. Hts standard, ~the test by which he 
Judged the greatness of the city Was not high-^was a modest 
one; could not be regarded as a proof of great superiority. 
But his standard was not high-Fapys did not judge of the great¬ 
ness of the city bv any nigh standard. He merely thought of 
the serried rows of houses on the streets. Muted ‘noticed 
or mentioned in his diary. See nothing but houies’-^i.e., he found 
himself surrounded by houses on all sides and could not catch 
any sight of the country or the green fields. Macaulay refers 
in this passage to the following entry under June 18, 1668 in 
Pepys's Diary:—Walked with my wife and people through 
the city (Bristol), which is in every respect another London, 
that one can hardly know it to stand in the country no more 
than that.” Place —town. Completely shut out the woods and 

fields’- obstruct the view of the country. Large as Bristol might 
then appear—though Bristol was then considered a large town. 
But—only. Area—space; site. A few churches of eminent beauty 
etc —The most beautiful of the BriHt(>l churches is that of St 
Mary I^doliffe which was built for the most part towards the 
end of the 14th century. For grandeur of proportion and 
finisb, this is regarded as one of the most beautiful of English 
parish churches. Bristol contains besides the remains of 
some famous churches of the mediaeval type. 

Jia&yrtnfA—properly a structure having numerous intricate 
winding passages which render it difficult for one to find his 
way from the interior to the entrance; hence anything full of 
intricate turnings and windings; maze. Vaults —arched cellars. 
Solidity —strength; massiveness. Alleys —narrow lanes. Wedged 
—fixed like a wedge: a wedge is a piece of wood'or metid thin 
at one end and thicker at the other, used in splitting wood or 
rocks. B'^eak in —break down; force its way into. Cellars^ 
vaults. Macaulay refers to the following entry in Pepya'S 
Diary about Bristol''No carts, it standing genefally oil 
vaults, only dog-carts.” Conveyed —oariiod. Sheokisiv^^ 
solely; entirely. Trucks—low carriages for conveying goods. 

displayed; publicly manifested. QUded carrisgeih^ 
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luxurious and weiUd«cora(ed ooaohes used by rieh men iu 
Loudon and oUier towns. Trains of servmti —bodies of 
attendants; retinues. Bich UwB/iu —gorgreous dresses; see 
|M>tes on paragraph 55. Loaded liberally provided with. 
Cheet-^iLoL caret, face) properly oheerfulness of countenance ; 
hence that which promotes good spirits, oiz, food, fare. 
*to make good cheer* means *to feast*. By keeping tables 
etcr^ie,, by the richness of their repasts and feasts. Fomp^ 
magntticehoe; splendour. Christenings— christen is to 
initiate into the Christian Church by the application of water, 
to baptise. The reference here is to the feasts held on 
the occasion of the baptism of the children. Buruds —t.e 
funeral feasts. The hospitedity of the city —the rich entertain* 
ment that the Mcitizens provided to their guests or visitors ; the 
festive character of the town. Widely renowned —known far 
and wide. Collaiions —light meals; lunches Sugar refinei's — 
men who carried on the business of refining sugar America 
contained extensive sugarcane plantations. The crude sugar, 
manufactured there, was refined at Bristol. Regaled—Un&ied. 
Macaulay is evidently thinking of the following passages in 
Pepys’s Diary describing his visit to Bristol r—'^And so 
brought us a back way by surprise to his house; where a 
substantial good Jiouse and well furnished; and did give us 
good entertainment of strawberries, a whole venison pasty 
cold, and plenty of brave wine, and above all Bristol milk.” 

Repast—food; viands. Drcwed—prepared. cooked. Furnace 
—A large hre-place used in factories; the reference here is to 
the furnaces of the sugar-factories. Rich hreivage—GOBtly 
drink. The whole kingdom—i.e., England. Bristol w*/k—called 
punch*, a drink made of spirits, usually sherry and 
milk. N.B. Macaulay seems to suggest as if this is some 
preparation of wine, but this name is commonly given to the 
famous Spanish wine, called sherry, because formerly it was 
imported into England through Bristol. In this and the 
previous sentence, Macaulay alludes to the following passage 
ih Evelyn’s Diary under 27th June, IG54'‘Here I first saw 
th'5 manner of refining sugar and casting it into loaves, where 
we had • ooOation of eggs fried in the sugar furnace, together 
Witii dtcoellent Spanish wine.** This f»a^ry—iadu!genoe in 
such rich and expensive feasts. Thriving trade—proaperoriB 
oommerpei PkKffMms^oloi^es. This was the name formerly 
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;riYen to the American colonies because they were *nioatl5r 
engraged in agriculture. Went IndUs-^Xh.^ group of islands to 
the east of North America. Passion —ardour; vehemeuil 
desire. Colonial traffic-’ira.de with the American colonies. 
IVn^rr^commodity sent across spa in trade: iperchap^e 
sent in ships, on which mono; was risked. Bound for^ 
destined for: sailing for rir^inta—one of the oldest of 
English colonies in America. It was founded by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and was so named after Elizabeth, the virgin queen. 

properly great (*hain of isles; a name applied to the 
West Indies consisting of the group of islands enclosing the 
(Jarribean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Vmtures —cargoes; 
w’ares: commodities. Were not of the most honourable Mnd^^ 
were of a disreputable character. Macaulay refers here to the 
traffic in slaves. 

Transatlantic possessions of the tro«'W“"Euglish territories 
lying beyond the Atlantic C)cean; English colonies in America. 
Transatlantic —lying beyond the Atlantic Ocean. There was 
til the Transatlantic etc .—Labourers were badly wanted in^ the 
American colonies to work the plantations. It was with a 
view to supplying this demand that labourers were kidnapped 
and shipped off to America from Bristol. ^ttppWcd—met. 
f’'riwp*n 5 f"*‘entrappmg men for the army, navy or any other 
unpopular service by dishonest and questionable practices. 
A crimp is one who for a commission supplies ships with 
sailors or plantations with labourers. When a orimp finds out 
a likely victim he seeks to obtain his confidence by advancing 
to him money or by supplying him with goods on ciredit. 
When the confidence is secured, the victim is plied with liquor 
aud is persuaded to sign the articles of service aud shipped 

off to his destination; i 

Kidnapping—foroMy carrying away men from one country 
into another or into slavery. Salmon quotes the following 
passage from North’s Life of Lord Keeper GuUdford in m^porX 
of Macaulay’s statements“It is remarkable there (Bristol) 
that all men that are 4®®l®rs even in shop trades lauuoli into 
adventures by sea, chiftfiy to the West India plantations qnd 
Spain. A poor a hopkeeper that sells candles will have a bal#' 
of stockings or a piece of stuff for Nevis or Virginia etc., liiiid 
rather than fall they trade in mfh*'' 
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Qp0ra^j(m«~practloe, Nowhtre w(u ihia system «te.—In no 
other Eoglieh town was this orime practised so briskly and 
on snob a larsre scale. The firet magitirates^ i.e.^ the mayor and 
the aldermen. So odum a eommtree^auGh a hatfhil trade 
-exactly. City of London - the most populous district and 
richest ooipmercial quarter in London. The beat authority —the 
mosi authentic or reliable source. Must therefore^ t.e. 
acoordinar to the above oalouiation. 

Paragraph 64. Norwich was the centre of the chief 
manufacture of the country. It was a cathedral town and 
contained the residence of a Bishop and of a chapter. It was 
famous besides for the library and museum collected by Sir 
Thomas Browne. It contained the princely seat of the Dukes 
of Norfolk who lived in almost a roj al style. The populatioL 
numbered about ^9000. 

Korttiek —the capital of Norfolk situated at a distance of 
about 100 miles to the north east of London. Fruitful province 
—•fertile district Residence —seat C^fljofer—the bi8hop*s 
council consisting of the canons and oilier clergymen attached 
to a Cathedral Church piesided over by the Dean. The 
Cathedral of Norwich dates from very early times. Its 
foundation is believed to have been laid towards the end oi 
the 11th century by Bishop Herbert who made it the seat of 
East Angliim bishopric in 1094. Chief seat—principal centre 
Chief manufaeture —i.e., woollen manufacture. Woollen manv’ 
faoture^waa introduced into England by a colony of Flemish 
weavers who settled at Worstead, a few miles from Norwich 


[Page 106, Footaiote— Norih*s Life of Lord Keeper cic. —See notes on 
paragraph 9. Sir Dudley North (1641'—91 —a famons English 
and ecoaomist. Petipas F^iiieal Ariihmeiio-^See notes on paragraph 3. Rhd 
the admnic^ ete. —».e., having been born in a subsequent th^ had 
access to which were not known to Petty. Jeffreys (l^S-'S^H-an 
English lawyer who became Lord Chief Justice in 1089; be became notonoas 
for the brutal eentcnces he passed on oAenders implicated in Monmoath’e 
rebeUioD. Bloody the name commonly riven to the series of trials 

by Judge Jeffreys when 300 prisoners alleged to be concerned in 
Monmouth’s Bdbrilion were sentenced to death and about 1,(X)0 men were 
oondemned to be sold as slaves. 

/SM^ngni^ Was as usual eoars€--Jiho reference being to the 
hrutsl remarks he made 1ss a judge against the prisoners. Reprirnmd-^ 
teysimdhk eamuii reckon the r^nimand ete. —).e., the maristnttes of 
rich? dssttved the severe condemnallon of thdr conduct by Jefl^uyii.] 
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in the reigrn of Kint? Henry I. A second colony of these 
weavers settled at Norwich itself dnringr the reiflrn of Edward 
QI. JSda/m~*oonntry. Some men disHnguiahed hy learning and 
ecience—eg.^ John Cains, the famous scholar and physician, 
Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Browne. More aitracHons — 
m'cater charms or faboioatioo. The cmoua—people fond of 
research and inquiry; men of an inquisitive turn of mind. 
Museum —oollectijn of things that have a close relation to 
literature, arts or science; collection of objects of natural 
history. Aviary—o. building or enclosure for rearing or 
keeping birds. Botanical garden —a garden devoted to the 
culture of plants collected for the purpose of illustrating the 
science of botany. Sir Thomas Browne (1605—82)—an eminent 
pbysieian and one of the greatest scholars of his age. After 
studying medicine in France and Italy he settled at Norwich 
in 1637 where he practised as a physician His “Beligio 
Medicf' attracted much attention and his treatises '“On urn 
burioT' and * On vulgar errors” display much curious erudition. 
Fellows —members. Royal Society —the famous English 

academy of science founded in 1660. A fellowship of this 
society is regarded as one of the highest distinctions that a 
scientist can achieve. N. B. Sir J. C. Bose and Sir 0. V 
Raman are members of the Royal Society. 

Well worthy of a long pilgrimage--^ visit to Browne’s 
collections of objects of literary and scientific Interest was 
considered worth the trouble of a long j lurney. Pilgrimage— 
(1) is properly a journey to a sacred place ; (2) here it is uked 
io tcteaLn a journey undertaken to visit a place fvU of literary or 
scientific interest. This part of Macaulay's description of 
Norwich is based on Evelyn's account of his visit to the city 
in October 1671. ''Next morning I went to see Sir Thomas 
Browne (with whom I had some time corresponded by letter, 
though I had never seen him before); his whole bouse and 
garden being a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of 
die best collection, especially medals, books, plants and 
natural things. Amongst other curiosities, Sir Thomas had a 
collection of the eggs of all the fowls and birds |j|f could 
procure, that country (especially the promontory of Norfolk) 
being frequented as he said, by several kinds which seldom 
or never go farther into the landi as cranes, storks, eagles iitd 
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a varietj" of waterfowl”. Kvelyn was one of the original 
lellows of the Royal Society and beoame its Secretary in 167!^. 

A court—‘9, palace ; the reference being to the princely seat 
of the Dukes of Norfolk. In miniature—on a small scale. 
JSsarf—centre. An old palace —The library and several learned 
societies of Norwich are now accommodated in this house. 
DuJces of Norfolk —recognised as the premier noble family in 
Kngland. The founder of the house was John Howardr 
created Duke of Norfolk by flichard III in 14Sn. The office 
of the Earl-Marshal is hereditary in this family. -Mansion— 
}>alace. Annexed'- attached. Tennis court—s, rectangular edifice 
m which tennis is played. Tennis, as played in those times, 
was a game in which a ball was driven continually against a 
wall in a specially constructed court and made to rebound 
beyond a line at a certain distance by several persona striking 
it alternately with a small bat. The object of the players 
was to keep the ball in motion as long as possible without 
allowing it to drop on the ground. The game was introduced 
into England in the ISth century and continued to be very 
popular with the nobility till the reign of Charles IT. Bowling 
green—9 level piece of green turf kept smooth for playing 
the game of bowls. See notes on paragraph 55. Wilderness —9 
portion of garden set apart for plants to grow in unchecked 
luxuriance shrubbery. TFassam—spelt also Weusum : a 
small river with a winding course that falls into the Vare 
Norwich stands on the right bank of the Wensum a little 
above its confluence with the V*are. 

The noble family of Howard —the Dukes of Norfolk : it 
has been pointed out in a previous note that Howard was 
the family name of this house. Kept a state —lived in a 
princely or grand style. Petty sovereigns—sm&W kings. Goblets 
—large cups without handles. Tongs—&n instrunteni of 
metal consisting of two shafts joined together at one end 
used for handling things, particularly fire or heated metals; 

f5#l ^ I Shovels —instruments consisting of a blade 

with a long handle used for taking up and removing a 
quantity af loose things like sand, coal etc. Italian masters — 
mmotts Italian painters* The Italians were the best painters 
of Europe in former times and their pictures commanded 
fancy prices. Cabinets—il) “cases with drawers for keeping 
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valuables or displa.vinir curiosities (Oxford B%ciionar\{) ; (2) 
apartments reserved for the conservation of works of art. 
antiiiuities, eto. 

That Earl of ArtindeX—viz., Thomas Howard, Second Earl of 
Arundel (1586—1646). He formed at Arundel House the 
first considerable art collection in England including statues^ 
busts, pictures and marbles. The last were presented to 
Oxford University in 10G7 by Henr^’Howard, the collector's 
grandson. ilfarWes—columns, tablets or figures of marble. 
Aro nwv among etc, —are now regarded as some of the precious 
possessions of the < Oxford I Diversity. TT hose marhles are etc ,— 
Macaulay refers to the Arundel marbles that were presented 
to Oxford University in 1667. The collection of these pieces 
of ancient sculpture was originally purchased for the Earl 
of Arundel by Sir William Petty at Smyrna in 1624 and was 
subsequently presented to (Oxford University by the collector’s 
grandson. The most interesting portion of this collection 
is called the Parian Chronicle from having been kept in the 
island of Paros. In its perfect state the inscription contained 
a chronicle of the main events of early Orecian history but 
much of it is now lost and what remains is much defaced 
and corroded. Sumptuously entertained —received with great 
Jiospitality and splendour. Sir Thomas Browne was knighted 
by Charles II on the occasion of his visit to Norwich. Comers 
—guests. Tivelfth Night—the evening of the festival pf the 
Epiphany celebrated on the 12th day after Christmas, ie.. the 
Gth January. Many social functions and rites have for long 
been connected with this festival. In oceans—in torrents. 
Ale flowed in oceans etc.—Tho common people were liberally 
entertained with ale. FesHiHHes—loyonB entertainments. 
Luxurious han^et —rich feast. Greeted —welcomed ; received 
with bonout. The Cathedral—i.e., Norwich Cathedral 

Saint Petet* Mancroft—ln Norwich, is considered to be one of 
the finest of parish churches in England. Originally bui|t 
in the 15th century it was restored in 1880—88. Amongst its 
other attractive features it possesses a matchless peal of twelve 
sweet bells. Sir Thomas Browne was buried in this Church. 
The hetls of the Cathedral ete.“Chureh bells are generally rung 
on occasions of public rejoicings. The guns of ihs C»ttc t$sre 
fired —^This shows the great honour in which the Dukes wpre 
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^eld; it is generally kinor?* prinees and governors who are 
received wish such a salute.# Tht Moyor md ila. 

the chief maeristrates of the town. The Mayor is the chief 
officer of a municipal corporation. The Aldermen are muni¬ 
cipal officers next in rank below the Mayor. WaHed on etc.^ 
visited their distinguished townsman to pay their respects. 
Complimentary addressesspeeGhen of respectful welcome 
Actual —real. Enumeration"^ numbering. 

Paragraph 6^. The other county towns were greatly 
inferior to Norwich. They had, however, much greater 
importance than now, beoaune they served as the local 
metropolises of the country gentlemen. The assize courts were 
held there and besides they served as the centres of local 
trade from which the inhabitants of the district received their 
supplies. 

Stgh in dignity and importance—i.e.^ occupying an honourable 
position and possessed of great importance. Capitals —chief 
towns. Seldom— T2i.Te\j, In that age it was etc .—in those times 
it was n it yet the fashion for country gentlemen of means 
and social position to reside in London lor a few months 
every year as they do now. Metropolis—the capital of the 
kingdom. Made it his residence etc —lived in these towns for 
a few months every year as he now does in Londrn. At all 
events —at any rate Attracted —drawn. Assizes —the periodical 
sessions held by the judges of superior courts in each of the 
counties of England and Wales for the trial of the more 
serious criminal cases. Quarter sessions —See notes on piragrapb 
50. Efepfions—elections of members for Parliament. Musters of 
nt{f^»See notes on paragraph 5'J. Festivals—social functions. 
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fiflwes—horse-races. There were 0ie halls etc .—This is only 
a roimd-abrul way of sayirgr lhat the assize courts were held 
thefe* Robed in scarfel—oUd in wns of a britfbt red oolonr. 
it is the onstom for judsres presiding; over the assize courts to 
wear powns of a scarlet colour. ^s(;or/ed~attended ; pruarded 
4U}Companied. 

Javdins —short spears thrown from the hand. Formerly 
both foot and horse soldiers were armed with this weapon of 
war. Escorted hy javelins cte.—The Sheriff, accompanied by 
his armed retainers, usually met the judges at the boundary 
of the couity and escorted tliem to the assize town. He 
remained in attendance as lonpr as the trials lasted and after 
they were over, he ag:ain esorted the judfires out of the 
county. The trumpets were blown to indieite the arrival of 
the judsres at the oonrt>>. See parairraph 9. Opened the King's com' 
mission twice a year — t.e., held the assize courts. The assize 
courts are held by vir ue of a Eini?*s commission issued twice 
a year to the judpres of the High Court of Ju«tioe; two judges 
are usually assigned to every circuit. There tvere the markds^ 
ie., the markets were held in the capitals of the shires. JBops'^ 
See notes on paragraph 50 Exposed—i e.,ofioTeo. Fairs —markets 

held on stated occasions in towns or cities. I Came down 

from London — i.€., with their merchandise. Rural dealer —village 
shop-keeper. Laid in—i.e, purchased. Stores —stocks. 
StaliMiery articles used in connection with writing, e.y., paper, 
pencil, ink etc. They are so called because they were 
originally sold by booksellers having stations or stalls at 
fairs or in merket-plaoes. Cutlery —sharp-edged or cutting 
instmiffieilts, like knives, sdishors etc. Muslin —fine cotton 
fabric; it was so named becaut»e it was believed to have been 
firbt made at Mosul, a town in Turkish Arabia Oroeery — 
articles sold by grocers, viz., tea, sugar, coffee, spices etc. 
JftlZinery—articles of female dress, like hats, bonnets, laoe. 
ribbons etc. 

Interesting historical recollections ^associatioos with important 
events of history ; the interest of some of those towns lay ip 
the historioal events with which they were connected. For 
example, Gloucester was famous for its siege and NottinghaHi 
for the fact that Charles 1 there first declared war against 
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]Parliament. Decorated —adoiroed. Bu all the art attd vtOgm- 

ficetice etc. —Most of the farntfia l^nfflieh Cathedrals Are of the 
Gothic style and famish the most examples of the 

architecture of the Middle Affes. Macaulay is thinking of the 
beautiful English Cathedrals like those at Salisbury and 
Exeter. Palaces — i.e., episcopal palaces: residences of bishops. 
Prelates —dignitaries of the Church, like bishops and amh- 
bishops. Closes —properly 'enclosed places’; hence ‘the 

precincts of abbeys andcathedraU’: see notes on paragraph 5B. 
Venerable abodes —dwelling-houses hallowed by age or dating 
from very old times. Deans —governors over the canons of 
cathedrals. Canons —members of the chapter of a cathedral. 
libelled —withstood successfully; driven back. Neville 
family name of the famous Earl of Wanvick, commonly known 
as the “king-maker.” Dc Veres —the family name of the Earle 
of Oxford. The founder of the house was Aubrey de A ere 
who accompanied the *Conqueror from Normandy and was 
rewarded with rich estates in Essex and the neighbouring 
counties. The house became extinct in 170>> after the death 
of the 20th Earl. The De Veres played a prominent part 
(luring the Wars of the Roses. They fought mostly on the 
Lancastrian side. *Jobn de \’ere, the 13th Earl, accompanied 
Henry VII to England and fought at Boswoith. More recenf 
traces of vengeance marks of damages caused in later 
times by the generals that fought on different sides during 
the last Civil War. Bitperi or of Cronifrell —the Royalist and the 
Parliamentary generals; see previous notes. CasUes which 
had etc. —old historic castles that had witnessed the Wars of 
the Roses and had dri\ en back ti>e attacks of the ^'ork’st or 
Lancastrian leaders and which had during the last Civil War 
declared themselves for the King or Parliament and had 
been battered by the guns of the enemy generals. 

Some of these places . CromweU-- Expl. Macaulay, here- 

speaks of the importance of county towns tliat attracted the 
country gentleman to live in them for some months of the* 
year. Some of these towns were associated with great 
historical events the memories of which were still cherished. 
Seine contained churches and cathedrals, built iu the splendid 
and imposing medisoyal style of arohitecturr. Some poseeased 
residences where one bishop after mother had ifred 
for a long time. Adjoining the cathedrals were extensive 
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l^rrounds over which rose anoieat buUdingrs^ the homes of 
deans and (‘inons. All this lent an air of sanctity and hoary 
antiquity to such places, agrain contained castles of 

grreat nobles which were associated with great events of the 
past, and stood, therefore, as venerable monuments of past 
history. Some of these castles bad been the strongholds of 
rival parties in the Wars of the Itoses. Some of these castles 
again in more recent years had suffered damage in the Civil 
War either in the hands of the Royalist armies, led by Prince 
Rupert or the Parliamentary armies, led by Cromwell. 


Paragraph 66. The more important provincial towns 
were York, Exeter Worcester, Gloucester, Nottingham, Derby 
and Shrewsbury. Xone of these towns had more than ten 
thousand inhabitants and many much less. 

ConspicHONS —noticeable; eminent; distinguished. Intertal- 
htg cito—rich in historical associations, york—the capital of 
Yorkshire, the largest county in England. Yorkshire lies 
between Durham on the north and the Humber on the south. 
1 he town possesses a magnifi^ient cathedral and an old castle 
and walls. The capital of the north —\’ork was the most 
important town in England, north of the Humber. Exeter— 
the capital of Devonshire. It is a very old town possessing a 
fine cathedral dating from the lt2th century. Neither can have 
containei etc. —The present population of York is over 84,000 
inhabitants and that of Exeter about (>0,000. Worcester —the 
capital of W'^orcestershire. a midland county, lying between 
StaHordshire on the north and Gloucestershire on the south. 
C*d«r—a fermented liquor prepared from the juice of‘Pipe 
apples, jlie queen of the cider 2af?d—the capital of the district 
famous for its cider wine. The best cider comes from 
Worcestershire and the neighbouring counties of Herfordshire 
and Somersetshire. Had about eight thousand —The present 
population is about 49,000. Nottingham— of Nottingham¬ 
shire, a midland county lying betwen Lincolnshire on the east 
and Derbyshire on the west It was at Nottingham that 
Charles I set up his standard as a sign of war with Parish 
ment in August 1642, Probably as many—i,e*, probably contained 
8000 inhabitants. The present population of Nottinghatn la 
about 263,000 inhabitants. 
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(?2oi(008f0f-~the capital of Gloaoestershire lyingr on the 
aonthem borders of Wales. Benowned —famous. Bmowned for 
4heU refolute defence In the ^ea^ly staflres of the Civil War 
Charles I fised his headquarters at Oxford from which he 
intended to march on London. But the Welshmen in his army 
refused to march forward leaving: their homes at the mercy cH 
Parliamentary army that grarrisoned Gloucester. Accordinffly 
Charles I was compelled to lay siegrc in p«*r8on to Gloucester 
in 1648. The London train-bands marched to the help of 
Gloucester and compelled the Kintr to raise the siegie. The 
successful defence of Gloucester decided ro a largre extent the 
ultimate issue of the Civil War. The fall ot Gloucester would 
have inevitably led to the capture of London and thus assured 
the Eingr's ultimate victory in the war. Had certainly between 
etc ,—The pref>eot population of the town is over 51,000. Derby 
'-capital of Derbyshire lying: to the west of Nottinghamshire 
Hot quite four present population is about 130,000 

inhabitants. Shrewebury-^CApiteiX of Shropshire borderingon 
Wales. Chief place —capital. Jh'fssstve—wide in extent. Ferfife 
Shropshire possesses both rich agricultural and 
pasture lands. 

Marchea —boundaries,* borders. The word is commonly 
used to denote the boundaries between England and Scotland, 
and England and Wales. The court of the marchea of Walea — 
The marches between Engl tad and Wales were divided into 
three portions—the western, the middle and the eastern marches, 
each of which had courts peculiar to itself and a kind of 
president or governor who was called Varden of the marches'. 
Ludlow Castle in Shropshire wa4 the official residence of 
the President but he paid frequent visits to Shrewsbury with 
hib court. The tTrekm—a hill in Shrop-hire near Wellington 
about 1820 ft. high. To go to town’-"%own\ without any article 
before it, commonly me ms London. Bat to the gentry (ladies 
and gentlemen) many miles round the Wrekin, *going to town' 
meant going to Shrowsburv—Shrewsbiry was to them a 
substitute for London offering to them country imitations of 
London fashions and amenities. 

In the language of ete.—The country gentlemen, living in 
the neighbourhood of the Wrekin hill, thought so highly of 
dhrewsbury that they spoke of it simply as “toern'V A TiSh 
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%o this town was in their eyes almost equal to a visit to London. 
T/u provincial u^i^a-'the smart people of the county town. 
BeauHes - fair ladles. Fa9hion8-*ti\e current ways and manners. 
Sainl James's Park’^o, piece of open (rround for public recreation 
m the fashionable quarter of London. Severn— the well-known 
river in the west of Enf^land flowinGr into Bristol Ohsnnel 

Shrewsbury is situated on the Severn. The provincial uiis . 

. the Severn ^Expl. Macaulay h speakingr of the importance 

of the town of Shrewsbury. Tbougrh it was a provincial town, 
the benefits of London life could be enjoyed there to some 
ex.tent. The witty men and beautiful ladies of the town 
imitated the fashions of London. The fashions of polished 
London society, seen amoncr people, who assembled at 
Saint James's Park were reflected in some measure in the 
manners of men and women who took their walk alonsr the 
bank of the Severn in Shrewsbury. In short, Shrewsbury 
was a country imitation of London, imitatinor as well it could 
the fashions of London life. The inhahifants were about seven 
thousand—Tho present population Of the town is over 81,000. 

Paragraph 67. The population of all these towns has 
frreatly increased since the Revolution. They have been 
entirely rebuilt and are far more prosperous. But their 
growth has not been so rapid as that of some younger towns 
of which no mention is to be found in early history. 


(Ta^ 111, Footnote— Baptism —initiation of infants into the fold of the 
Christian Church by the sprinkling of water and other appropriate cere¬ 
monies. Drake—FienQis Drake (1696—1771)—a surgeon and antiquary: 
pttl^shed in 1736 and Antiquities of the C^y of Tbrfe” 1801— 

the year when the first omcial census was taken. iVbrs^—Treadway Russel 
Nash (1725—1811) was a clergyman and historian. He published his *^OoUee> 
Hons for the History of Worcestershire’' in 1781 —Made alloteanee far 
—taken into consideration; made a reasonable reduction in the niunber b 
view of the increase that took place during the subsrauent 40 years. Dermo 
(16®—17W)—antiquary and dmna iLfA-t/w’a—Sir ^^bert Atkyns (1647— 
1711), published to]Mgraphical works on Gloucestershire in 1710, 

Lyson —^Daniel Lysons (1762—18.34), a topographer, published his "SfcMwa 
BHUmwia or an Account of the counties of Great Brs/aiw” in 18()6 -tS®. 

mirth and festivities; delights. Farquhar (1678—1707)—a bmotts 
English dramatist of the Restoration period. Reerviting Off^er^Qtse of 
Fiirquharis principal dramas, published in 1706. Bom» ntd—supported. 
Burden—refrain; the verses in a '^song that arc frequently reputed 
**Skrm8bury for I love or prefer Shrewsbury.] 
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MuUipUed sevenfold —^lacreased seven times. The student 
will understand from their present population, griven in the 
notes on the previous paragraph, that their increase has even 
been much greater since Macaulay's times. Sloie has succeeded 
to thatch-^XvL those times most of the houses had thatched 
roofs; in modem times the roofs are mostly of slate. Brick 
to timber —the houses were then mostly made of wood, but 
now they are built of bricks. Pare>»ettf«-"paved footpaths 
I pavement, n. paved footway at side of xoadr-{Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary) 1. Lamps—mXh. whioli the streets are lighted. Displai/ 
of wealth etc. —rich stores that are exhibited for sale in the 
shops. Jjuocurio^ neatness of the dwellings —oomloTtMe and 
tidily-kept houses. marvellous ; wonderful. 

lielative —comparative. T/uxurious cleanliness com¬ 

bined with comfort and luxury. Yet is the relative import¬ 
ance of the old etc. — t.e.. the importance of the old capitals 
of shires has declined in comparison with that of younger 
towns. These old towns are no longer considered the most 
important in the country; they have been far surpassed 
in wealth, population and importance by younger towns. 
Younger towns —towns of a later date. Which sent no representa¬ 
tives to our early Parliaments—i,e, which did not enjoy 
any franchise; which did not elect members of Parliament. 
Representatives—memhers of Parliament representing the 
people, ^arly Parliaments —Parliaments before the passing 
of the Reform Bill for 1832. This Bill deprived many old 
depopulated towns or boroughs (rotten boroughs as they were 
called) of their franchise and conferred it on prosperous new 
towns like Manchester. Contemplates —views; considers. 

Not accompanied hy awe and anxiety—The rapid growth of these 
towns and the concentration of population at a few centres are 
not without their dangers. These facts present some very 
anxious problems to statesmen. The growth of these new 
towns meant the decline of agriculture and increasing 
industrialism. Large numbers of men left the villages and 
agristaiture to work in the mills and workshops of the new 
The evils and dangers of excessive industrialism were 
^slng dimly realised even in Macaulay’s days. 

^ ' Paragraph 63. One of the most important of these towns 
Is Manchester, It was then regarded as a respeota^e seal of 
industry and was permitted to send one representative to 
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Oromweirs Parliameut. As cotton manufacture was then in its 

infancy, M^ohester was, in the 17th century, no better than a 

mean4ookingr villagre with a population under six thousand. 

* 

fairly large and important, lieapeciable seals of 
industry —manufacturing towns of moderate size and im¬ 
portance. Hapid progress —quick developme at. Yasi opuienes — 
enormous wealth. Opulence —wealth. Ludicrous —ridiculous ; 
absurd. Their present grandeur —the wealth and magnificence 
uhey enjoy in modern times. Nmj their rapid progress and their vast 
opulence etc. —The rapid growth of these towns and their wealUi 
roused the wonder of the men of the 17th cenfilbry. But these 
were nothing compared with their present greatness. There¬ 
fore the high-sounding language in which the growth of these 
towns was described as marvellous in the 17th century strikes 
us as being quite ridiculous. Prosperous —thriving; flomieh- 
ing. Manchester —a town in Lancashire, situated on the river 
Irwell. It is the greatest centre of England's cotton in¬ 
dustry and has a population of over 730,000. The Protedcr — 
Oliver Cromwell After the dissolution of the Long Parlia" 
ment he was appointed Lord Protector of England in 1658. 
jEU Parliament — 2 .a, the Parliament provided for in the oonsti- 
"‘utional document, known as The Instrument of Government 
drawn up in 1653. The Parliament was to consist of a single 
house and there was a redistribution of seats. Th^ Instrument 
deprived small hamlets of their franchise and conferred it on 
populous towns and counties. A busy and opulent place—a 
thriying and a wealthy town. BroMflfW—imported. Oyprus— 
the well-known island in the Levant; it is now a British 
possession. Smyrna —^an ancient and historic city in Asia 
ll^or. It is the greatest centre of commerce in the Levant. 
In those days Manchester had to depend for her supply of 
cotton on the eastern countries. She has since then receiVtili 
moat of her supply from America. In its infancy—in an early 
and undeveloped condition. 

Whitney —Eli Whitney (1766—1826) was the famous inventor 
of an improved type of cotton gin, called ^'saw gin.” He had 
been originidiy a school teacher at Gonneetiout and amaesad 
a very large fortune by the invention of bis machine. The 
'roller gin” that had been previously in use could clean only 
6 lbs of cotton by the labour of a single slave; the ^^saw gln^ 

S. P.-^14. 
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invented by Whitney, increased this output to 1000 lbs, Whiu 
ney"s invention irave a great impetus to cotton cultivation in 
America and it is commonly said that his cotton gin has 
affected the history of the United States mote than most of 
its wars and treaties. Eaw material —ie., cotton before it is 
worked up into cloth. JVmw/ied—supplied. Fabulous— 
beyond the bounds of probability or reason; incredible. 
Whitney had not yet etc. —‘Whitney had not yet invented his 
famous machine for ginning cotton that enabled America to 
supply Manchester with the enormous (juantities of that 
article that she required for the manufacture of cloth. 
Arkwright (1732>92)—was in his early life a barber. He in¬ 
vented an improved cotton-spinning machine for which he 
took out a patent in 1769 and established in 1771 the first 
spinning mill, worked by water-power. He was knighted in 
1786. Worked up — i.e., spun into threads or yarn. Precision — 
accuracy. Magical —marvellous. Arkwright had yet not taught 
etc. —Eacpl. Arkwright had not yet invented his improved 
spinning machine bj’ which cotton can bo spun into yarn of 
any count within an incredibly short period of time. 

Import—i.e., of raw cotton. Which would now hardly etc. — i,e. 
tile Manchester mills now consume a million pounds of cotton 
daily. BmponMw—centre of commerce; trading - town. 
Surpasses —exceeds ; outstrips. Berlin —the capital of the 
Glerman Empire. In Macaulay’s time Berlin was only a 
second rate city in Europe, being the capital of only Prussia. 
But since she became the capital of the German Empire, her 
population and wealth greatly excelled those of Manchester. 
Madrid —the capital of Spain. Lisbon—the capital of Portugal. 
Mean —poor and humble. Market town —a town where markets 
are held at stated times. Under —^below ; less than. Establish* 
menfa—houses ; firms. 


^age 114, Footnote— Monie —^Richard Bloine (died 1705) was a publitito 
and compile; hie ^'Britannia*' was publiedied in 1C7B. Dire^rV'-sjo. 
^ntial publication containing a det^ed account of a town or district 
with a list of their inhabitants and of their places of busmesa or abode. 
JSbenes (1800-^1890)— a }onmalist and economist and a writer onpoUtieal 
and social snlnects. His "^History of Cotton Hiomufacture in Creed Sriktin*^ 
was pnblitiiea in 1835. Tottehi9w~‘‘cmoerD.u^. A paper^-aa essay or 
trealitse, Beverend R. Parhinsm (1797—1866)—canon of M^chester.] 
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Pamgrapb 69. Leeds was the chief centre of woollen 
manufacture. It had a thriving trade and was sranted a 
churter by Charles !. The population of the town did not 
eRoeed 7000 inhabitants in the reisrn of Charles U. 

Leeds —a town on river Aire in the West Ridingr of York¬ 
shire* < It is the chief centre of English woollen manufacture. 
The present population of the town is about 459,000. Ohief 
«aat^main centre. Elderly—hordenug on old age ; advanced 
beyond middle age Eed House —so named because it was 
one of the first brick-built houses in Yorkshire and the bricks 
were coloured red. Boasted loudly—exulted ; gloried. Immense 
sedes of cloth —sale of huge quantities of cloth. Which took 
place etc—These transactions were held in a primitive manner 
in ,an open space on the bridge. The bridge —over the Aire. 
Harket day—the day on which a market is held in a town 
under its charter. Rising —growing. Attracted the notice — 
drawn the attention. Svecessive governments —e.e., one king 
after another. Had granted municipal privileges to the town — 
had by a charter incorporated it into a municipal corporation. 
The charter was granted in 1G20, the 2nd year of Charles Fs 
rei^n Oliver —i.c., Oliver Cromwell. Invited it to send etc .— 
conferred on it ttie privilege of sending one representative 
to his reformed Parliament Borough—n town with a properly 
organised municipal government; a township, [borough, n. 
(Munio.) town with corporation and privileges conferred by 
royal charter ; CParL) town sending member (s) to parliament 
•^Oxford Dictionary)]. District —area. Hamlets —small villages. 
The) student may be told here that Macaulay was returned to 
Parliament from Leeds in 1831. 

Paragraph 70. About a day's journey from Leeds lay 
an old manor on the verge of a moorland tract, known by the 
name of llaUamshire. The region abounded in iron which 
was manufactured into whittles from early times. This place 
grew into the prosperous town of Sheffield whose cutlery is 
now famous all over the world. 

{Page 115, Footnote—(1058—1725|—an antiquary and topogra« 
pbgr. ‘^Dueatus Leodieusis^’ was published in 1716, It is a usual 

comrilation though not a very scholarly work. Whikiker--TiumaB Danham 
Wh&ekee (1769—1821) clergyman and t(^grapher. He was the vicar 
^'WhaUy and also of Bku^burn and publiBkea topographiaal wonka 
to Ismentthine and Yorkshiie.] i 
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Verge —^border. WUd moorUmd inusi^^hemn desolate 
region ; wasteland. Manor —^lordnhip; an estate or territoiy 
over which a lord exercises jurisdiction. lying 

waste and uncultivated. Unindosed ^not surrounded with 
a fence, aa, it was used as a common and was not therefore 
cultivated. Htdlamehire —the old name of the eouthem district 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire of which Sheffield is the 
capital d&oMfufed—existed in plenty. WhHUee'-^n arohaic 
word for knives. Fa^rtcated-^manufacturHd The whittle 
of those times was a rude implement consisting of a blade of 
bar steel fastened into a wooden or horn handle. It was used 
for cutting up food as well as for other purposes. T%ey — i.e., 
the whittles. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1340—1400'—father of English poetry. His 
greatest work was his Gantethwn Tatee in which he drew 
graphic pictures of the life attd manners of .his age. This 
poem was composed about 1887 and was first printed by 
Oaxton in 1475. Oanterhvrv Tales See above note. The poem 
consists of a number of taiee related by a (tarty of pitgrims 
to the shrine of Becket at Ganterburv. The reference is to 
the Reeve’s Tale which desc^ ihes the miller of Trompington 
as carrying a whittle in his stocking— 

“A Schefield (Sheffieldi thwitel ^ whittle) bar fbore) he in 
his hose.” 2hey had indeed been etc .—EjcpL Maciul y refers 
here to the manufacture of whittles at HaUamshire. The place 
was famous for the whittle'*, manufactured he^'e from vei7 early 
times. Chaucer, the great English poet of the 14th centory, 
refers to these whittles in one of his poems 

Made little progress—did not thrive or make any advance. 
During the three centuries which followed his time —ia, from the 
14th to the 17th century. Lan^Mor—dullness; stagnation; 
absence of progress. May perhaps he explained by the fact—was 
possibly due to the reason. rules. Oo^ a 

court, held by the steward of a lordship or manor for rem- 
lating its affairs. Impose—lay on the manufacturers. fiB. 
Sheffield was the capital of HaUamshire from the Njrmau oon- 
qubst A number of workers iu iron gathered round the 
manorial castle and formed the nucleus of the town. Alter 
(dienging hands severai> times, the mtnor passed into the Itoe 
of the Talbots in 1406. In 1654 the estate passed by marrtaffe 
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to ths Howards, the Dukes of Norfolk, ifore deUcaie -fmer. 
OsIfAlh-cuttmer iOBtniments like knives, etc. 

The capital —London. TUI the reign of George the Mrst-^i^en 
till the first quarter o! the 18th century. Georgfe I reigned from 
1714 to 1727. Exquisitely fine Hades —surgical knives of 
extreme delicacy and fineness. Operations —surgical operations, 
like the opening of an abscess or the amputation of a diseased 
Umb. S^ame —body. Forges —furnaces in which iron or other 
metal is heated to be hammered into the required shape; 
hence smithies: workshops. Market town—&e& notes on 
paragraph 68; this town grew into Sheffield. Sprung up — 
grew up: rose. Prop* ietor—i.e.* the lord of the manor. In ike 
reign of James the First—i.e.^ in the first quarter of the 17tb 
century. James I reigned from 1603 to 1625. Singularly^ 
uncommonly; to an unusual degree. Miserable place —^poor 
and backward town. Parochial registers—'Bee notes on para<' 
graph 7. Effects —consequences. Species of foil—kind of 
labour. Singularly unfavourable—enttemely injurious. The 
kind of physical labour reciuired for making cutlery was 
injurious to health. Long exposure to the heat of the furnace 
told severely on the whole system. strength. At once 

discerned —^readily perceived. Traveler —i.e., visitor to the 
town Dwtorfed—twisted out of natural shape; deformed. 
This is that Sheffield —These were the humble beginnings of the 
famous and thriving town of Sheffield Dependencies—SkVaA- 
liary towns; suburbs. Gonfains a hundred and twenty thousand 
s^^The population of the town has more than quadrupled 
since Macaulay's days; it is now over 490,000. Admirable— 
of excellent quality. Lancets —surgeon's knives used in open¬ 
ing tumours and abscesses etc. lurthest ends—the most distant 
quarters. 

Paragraph 71. Birmingham was a town of little importanoe 
though its hardware was prized in London and even ih 
Ireland. The place had become notorious for ooiidngbad 
money. The population did not number even four ti&onsand 
in 1685. The place did not contain a regular bookshop. 

[Page 117, Fcx>toote~rff«wfef^oseph Hunter (1783-1861) was a 
PreslMerian minister and the vice-preBident of the Bwkky of Aatunuths 
His **jdalUmshire^' was puhlidi^ in 1619,] 
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^ present tiie greatest industrial town in the 
English Midlwds, famous for its metal manufacture. send a 
tinsmber to dwer'o AirliafMsnf'^Seenotes onparagraphs 68 and 
69. roeo —prosperous class. N.d. From an narlj 

penod Birmingham has been a seat of manufactures in metsL 
Hutton, Ihe historian of the town, claims for it Saxon or even 
British antiquitgr in this respect. The first direct mention of 
Birmingham trades is to be found in Leland’s Itinerary (1538). 
Importance of Birmingham as a centre of manufactures began 
towards the close of the 17th century. Hcardware —articles 
made of iron (or other metal) like pots, kettles, saws etc. 
Esteemod —prized;^ valued. Pekin —capital of China. Lima — 
capital of Peru in South America. capital of the 

state of this name in Central Asia. Timbuctoo —the chief 
town in the French Soudan immediately to the south of the 
Sahara desert. They hoMted that their hardware etc .—"nie 
metal wares, manufactured at Birmingham, had not then 
attained a world-wide celebrity and though they did not then 
find their way to the most distant parts of the world as now 
they had established their reputation all over Great Britain, 
Birmingham hardware was then highly prized in London and 
even in Ireland. 

Ac^Kfred-^-aohieved; obtained. A less honourable renown-^ 

notoriety. Aequuired . renown —became notorious. Comers of 

had money—manufacturers of counterfeit coins. Spurious— 

ials 9 ; counterfeit; I Groats—old English coins equal to 

four pence. 3%e Tory party —See notes on paragraph 18. The 
Tories supported the claams of the Duke of York to succeed to 
his brother’s throne ; the Whigs opposed them on the ground 
of Ms being a Papist. Fixed on—applied to. Demagogues — 
political agitators: properly leaders of the people; the word is 
now commonly used as a term of reproach to mean uf^rine^led 
Waters who acquire influence with the populace by playing on 
tinelr ignorance and prejudices. JETypocr^tdoIfy—falsely; in- 
flinoeraly. pretended. Zeal against Popwy—fervent 

desire to cheek the spread of Catholicism. Demagogues who etc. 
—oratos who, in order to wininfiuenoe over the masses, 
fiO^ pretonded to ckerieh hatred for the Homan Cidholio 
religion. They tmew that tim masses were opposed to Roman 
Oatholieism. They professed, therefore, to share their 
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religions prejudice. But it was all false and insincere. Nicic- 
name^-B. name given to a person or class to indicate contempt 
or derision. Birminghams —oolloquiaJily shortened into Bmm- 
ttiagm meaning cheap and showy, counterfeit, sham. This was 
because cheap and spurious jewellery was made at Birming¬ 
ham. The supporters of the Exclusion Bill of 1679 were 
called Bnmmagem Protestants by their political opponents. 
This expression implied a playful reference to the spurious 
coins made at Birmingham and also involved a reference to 
the town being a Radical stronghold. 

Which is new little less than two hwndred thousand —The present 
population of the town is about 920,000. Birmingham huttons — 
Buttons, hooks, eyes, pins and other articled used for dress 
constitute a proportion of the manufactures of Birmingham. 
Birmingham guns —In modern times Birmingham specialises in 
the manufacture of small arms of all kinds. These arms are 
now produced in large (juautiiies in the Birmingham factories. 
It is said that some of the larger establishments are now 
capable of turning out 2000 stand per week. Of Birmingham 
guns etc, —*.e., the manufacture of guns had not yet begun at 
Birmingham N.B. The great staple industry of Bumingham 
is metal-working in all its various forms. The chief variety 
is the brass-working trade which employs thousands of work¬ 
men and annually consumes about 50,000 tons of metal which 
is worked up into an infinity of articles of ornament and ease. 
Jewellery, gold, silver and gilt come next to brass. Then 
follow small arms of all kinds and buttons, eyes, hooks and 
other articles of dress. Glass, especially table glass, constitutes 
an important element of the manufactures of the town. Screws, 
nails are made in enormous quantities and steel pens constitute 
a speciality. Irou-working, though largely carried on, consti¬ 
tutes a much less important branch of trade. The following 
is an eloquent description of the extent and variety of Birm¬ 
ingham industry:— 

“We cannot move without finding traces of the great hive 
of metabmakers—the veritable descendants of Tubal-oain. At 
home or abroad, sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a 
carriage or upon a railway or steam-boat, we cannot escape 
reminiscences of Birmingham. She haunts us from the cradle 
to the grave. She supplies us with the spoon that first brings 
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onr infant lips into acquaintance with '*pap^ and she provides 
the dismal ''furniture” which is a:ffixed to our ooSins. In her 
tom Birmiosrham lays the whole world under contribution for 
her materials* For her smiths and metal-workers and 
jewellers, wherever nature has deposited stores of useful or 
precious metals or has hidden (rlitteringr gems there industri¬ 
ous miners are busily digging. Divers collect for her button 
makers millions of rare and costly shells. For her, adventur¬ 
ous hunters rifle the buffalo of his wide-spreading horns and 
the elephant of his ivory tusks. There is si*arcely a product 
of any country or any climate that slie does not gladlv 
receive, and in return stamps with a richer value.” 

The place —i.e., Dirmingham. Two qeuerations later —the 
Baskerville editions appeared about the middle of the IStb 
century. Magnificent editions —splendid publications ; editions 
de luxe, BaekervUle —John Baskerville (1706-1775) introduced 
striking improvements in type-founding. hile engaged as a 
writing-master at Birmingham he began to make experiments 
in type-founding about 1750. He achieved great success in 
the art and set up a printing press where he published elegant 
editions of the Bible and a number of Latin classics. 
Baskerville is deservedly ranked amongst the foremost of 
those who advanced the art of printing, ilaskerville editions 
are now very rare and command a very high price. Went 
forOs —were issued. All hhrarians of Europe —Baskerville's 
editions of the Latin classics were naturally in great demand 
all over Europe. Regular shop —as distinguished from temporary 
stalls. A Bible or an almanack—books indispensably necessary 
to every householder. Almanack—&n annual publication contain¬ 
ing an account of the days, weeks and months in a year and 

of the stated festivals; i Market days —See notes 

on paragraph 69. Great —famous; distinguished. Samuel 
Johnson (1709*1784)—a * great English author and toe 
compiler of toe first English dictionary. His life by James 
Boawflll is toe best biography in toe English language. 
Jdboaulay's life of. Dr. Johnson is one of his best essays. 

town is Straffordshire about 10 mhes to toe 
of Birmingham. Stalls^ shed in toe open air 
where traders expose their artioles for sale. LUeraiure 
—books. Adequate-^foSXj sufficient This supply 
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was Itmg df( 7 .’'Expl. Macaulay makes this reuiack 
in oonneotion wim the hook'Stall opened at Birmingham on 
market days. He means to ?ay that Birmingham did not lor 
a long time possess any hook'Shop, because the townsmen did 
not require many books to study, Tfce meagre supply of books 
from the stall fully met their demand. 

Paragraph 72. The above fom* towns deserve especial 
mention; many fairly big industrial towns of modem times 
were then either obscure hamlets or wild desolate moors. 
The town of 1 jiverpool with her innumerable docks and quays 
was then just rising into importance and was carrying on a 
profitable trade with Ireland and the sugar colonies. The 
population of the town did not exceed 4000. 

Owr gt'eat manufactures — vi:., cotton, wool, cutlery and hard¬ 
ware. These constitute the main four branches of English 
industry. Especial mention —particular notice. 
tiresome. Enum&rtdc —mention in detail. Hives of industry — 
factory or mamifacturing towns where people work in large 
numbers: busy and crowded centres of industiy* flft;es““are 

properly the cells built by bees: I A hundred and fifty 

years ago—i.e., towards the end of the 17th century. HanUsts-- 
small villages. Without a parish church —The villages were too 
small to have churches of their own. Desolate j»s(W8^un- 
inhabited tracts of wild and barren land Ja/w^tfed—lrequented. 
Orome —moor-fowl, a common English game bird. Signedr^ 
remarkable; marked. Outlets means of exit ; channels 
dirough which the manufactured goods pass out of the country 
i.e, y the ports through which the goods are^ sent to 
foreign countries. Looms —machines by which thread is woven 

into oloth; l Products of English looms cloths manufactured 

in the cotton and woollen mills of England. ^ Eorges — ^The 
reference is to the cutlery and hardware articles made m 


Pace 118, Footnote— iS/ow/r*s Briiannia—^ notes on pnagiaph ©. 
Duqda^Bii William Dugdale (1C05-8C) was the §artOT Kmg-of-arms; poh- 
\\Sgd }uB **Miiquities of Warmekshire m 36o6. 
diBonisition. Absalom awl AchiUtphd-^nc of Bryden’s most famoqa aatires, 
' iSow-William Hutton (1723-1815), a topographer wd a booWe^ 
Birmingham: published lai%'History o/m 1782. Boswe^ 
.Tames Boswml (1740-95). the famous author of “W" of Johnson^'. Mormitn> 
—death-late. S^nbrity —healthfulncss. 
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England. Powred forth efc.—exported in large quantities all 
over the earth. 

Liverpool —the great English sea-port and manufacturing 
town, situated on the river Mersey in Lancashire. Contains about 
three hundred thousand inhabitants —The present population of 
the town numbers over 800,000 inhabitants. The shipping 
registered at her port ^the number of vessels (ships) belonging 
to the port. Registered —enrolled in the list of ships belonging 
to the port. Amounts to etc .—has a tonnage varying from four 
to five hundred thousand. The ships of a port are collectively 
estimated by the loads they can carry in tons. Custom house— 
the office in a port where the duties (taxes) on exports and 
imports are collected. iJepcofcdli/—frequently. The whole 
income of the English crown in 1685 —In paragraph 13 Macaulay 
estimated this income at 140,0000. Into her custom house etc.— 
The customs duties, realised at the ])ort of Liverpool in a year, 
frequently amounted to more than thrice the revenues of the 
English crown in 1685. Receipts —income. Duty — i.e., postage 
Since the great reduction of the duty —The reference is to the intro¬ 
duction of Penny-postage in 1839. Before this the ordinary 
charge for a letter was a shilling or two, the postage rising 
according to distanoe. Macaulay descrlboo the old postal 
system later on in this chapter. TeeZded—paid. Duke of York — 
Macaulay has mentioned in paragraph 13, that the profits 
of the Post 0£fioe,had been made o\ er to the Duke of York. 

EhdZcss-rinnumerable. Are among the wonders etc .—cannot 
but strike one with wonder and surprise Wonders of the 
world —^Macaulay is evidently thinking of the seven wonders 
of the ancient times, like the Egyptian pyramids, the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus etc. Docks - artihoial sheets of water 
in a port or harbour for the reception of vessels where they 
can be conveniently loaded or unloaded The wet dock, 
constructed at Liverpool early in the 18th century, is said to 
have been the first of its kind in the world. Qttay«--(pron. 
keys) wharves; landin g places where vessels can be loaded 
or unloaded. Warehouses —a house In which wares or goods 
are stored. Seem hardly to suffice for e^c.—are not sufficient 
to meet the demands of the enormous business carried ou at 
this port 

Gigantic —; prodigious. Mersey—s. river in England 
that flows through Lancashire and Cheshire into the Irish Sea. 
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Liverpool is situated on the estuary of this river. A rival oUy 
the town of Birkenhead, situated on the Mersey 
opposite to Liverpool. Jlising —growing* in wealth and impor¬ 
tance. The rise of the commerce of Liverpool datw froto 
the Restoration. The growth of the manufacturing indusliy 
of South Lancashire and the opening of the American and 
West Indian trade gave an impetus to the commerce of the 
town that has ever since continued. Traffic in slaves consti¬ 
tuted a very profitable branch of the trade of this town in the 
18th century. 

Advances —progress. Matntained —kept up. Profitable inter¬ 
course —lucrative commerce. Intercourse —trade; commerce. 
Sugar colonies —colonies in North America that produced sug^r 
The importation of crude sugar from America led to the estab¬ 
lishment of sugar refineries which still continue to be an 
important branch of the local industry. See notes on para¬ 
graph 63. Cttrioms—revenue from the duties (taxes) on exports 
and imports Multiplied —; increased. Iwwewse—very 
large. rowwAgs—the load or the burthen that a ship can 
< 5 afely carry. Modem Indiaman —a ship that carries on trade 
with India. First cfass— superior type. 

Paragraph 73. The growth of towns, where people resort 
for health and recreation, has not been less rapid than that of 
the manufacturing towns. Cheltenham now so populous was 
in the 17th century merely a rural parish lying under the 
Cotswold hills. Brighton once a thriving place was then fast 
sinking into decay. 


[ Page 120, FootnoteMatthew Greghon (1749-1824) ww ai» 
auUQuary who made a t »rtuiic at Liverpool as an upholbterer. His Utstorv 
(xind AnbMt(tfie& of fltp Cotittitj Pcilciiint and Duchy of Ijnn(a.8ier appeaiw 
in 3817. Coanii/ Palaiim-^iis a county in England that fomcrly 
enjoyed some specnil privileges. The o^^ ner of such a county Md ongiuafly 
royal powers in the administratiou of justica The counties palaJanem 
iCnp-lanH aro Ijama&tei, Chester and Durham. Duchy of 
naSeofthefief of which Liverpool IS the centra It was so npned 
ftwas bestowed on John of Gaunt, Duke of liancaster, by lus fatlte 
Edward IIL On the accession of Henry IV. John of Gaunt s soU) to me 
thmna the estate merged in the crown. An Act was then pass^ deoluiag 
that me inheritance and title of the Duchy of Lancaster should remain to 
theSiiigand Ms heirs for even a distinct and sepmte inheritance from 
the and possessions of the crown. Since then thesovereigiig Of 

E^land have held the duchy as their private property.] 
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TmM whtre weeiUh . aceumtilaied —».e., mazmfaotormgr 

towns. AammidaUd —amassed. Towns of a very different kind 
--beoauBe people resort there not for work but for amusement. 
Reeremion —^amusement; relaxation. Sprmg into eoHsteneer^ 
oome into beingr. OkeUenham —a -fashionable wateringr place 
in Gloucestershire, situated on the Ghelt, a small tributary of 
the Severn. It owes its importance to the salt sprincrs and ie 
frequented by hosts of fashionable visitors every year. Is now 
a greater city etc,—The population of Cheltenham in 1841 
numbered over 31,000. Local historians —liistorians of the 
district, viz,^ of Gloucestershire. Rural pamA—-village. A 
pa/rieh is the area under the spiritual care of a minister. 
Ootsiwotd huts —a range of hills in the west of England. These 
hills form fine pasturage for sheep. Lying under the OotswoU 
Mills —Cheltenham is sheltered on the north and east by a 
semi-circular sweep o! the (!^otswold Hills. Affording good 
ground etc*, —containing rich corn-fields and pasture lands 
THUage —cultivation. 

Browsed—grazed I browse “feed on, crop, (leaves, twige 
scanty vegetation)” [Oerford Dictionary).] Space —region. Oay^ 
showy; brilliant. Gay succession of streets and villas—series of 
beautiful streets and country houses. Villa —(Lat. vUla, a country 
seat) a country house ; “country residence, detached suburban 
house” (Oxford Dictionary.) : a rural mansion. Cheltenham 
possesses a beautiful high street about a mile and a half in 
length and -numerous elegant terraces, squares and detached 
villM interspersed with trees and gardens. Brighton—ot 
seaport town and watering place in Sussex. Which had once beeit 
thriving etc, —^Brighton is believed to have been an ancient 
Roman station, but till the time of George II it was a mere 
Qahing village. The town owed its rise to the partiality 
displayed for it by George IV. Barks—hosts. At the height 
of its proQicrify—when it was most prosperous. Was sinking 
fast into decay —rapidly declining. Gaining on the buildings — i.e.. 
encroaching on the houses of the town. Almost entirely 
iSgpeared—ue., were swallowed up by the sea. Ninety years* 
ago—<e.y towards the end of George TI's reign. Pebbles— 
small round stones found on sea-coasts. Ssawesd—pknt 

qrowing in the sea. Ancient men —very old men. l^aces — 
signs; marks Poundalion —“solid ground or base, natural 
or artificial, on which building rests'’— (Oxford Dtetionary). 
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SwoU^wed, up —eng:alfed. DesoJote—uninhabited; forlorn. Hu 
vipttrmge was thought ^ —No clergyman cared to be the miniater 
of the parish. Calamity —disaster, viz,, the sea enoroaching 
upon and washingr away houses of the town. 

OovUnued to dry their nets etc. — i.e., continued to dwell in 
the village and carry on their trade of fishing. The Brkkd 
of the Stuarts —-the town of Bristol during the days of the 
Stuf^ Kings, i.e., in the 17th century. Macaulay has pointed 
ont in paragraph 62 that Bristol was one of the largjest towns in 
England next to London. Fantastic-^ ianoiiul; quaint. Ftesemle, 
mUe after mile, its gay etc .—The town faces the sea. The town 
of Brighton extends lor about 8 miles on the coast It is 
fronted by a sea*wall which forms a magnificent promenade 
containing the “pavillion” a palace built in oriental style by 
George IV. It consists almost wholly of new and elegant 
streets, squares, terraces, built in a style equal to the best in 
the metropolis. 

Paragraph 74. Buxton, a village with low sheds and 
poor fare, was visited by the gentry of Derb,^ shire and the 
neighbouring counties. Tunbridge WellS; situated within a 
day's journey from London, had greater attractions. It is 
now a populous town with brilliant shops and luxurious 
dwellings. In the 17th centnry, it consisted only of a number 
of cottages scattered on the heath. 4 kind of daily fair was 
held during the season near the fountain. 

Destitute of—deprived of ; without. Watering places—towns 
or places where people resort at certain seasons of the year 
in order to drink mineral waters or for bathing as at the sea¬ 
side. Derbyshire —an English county in the Midlands lying 
to the west of Nottinghamshire. Buxton —a fashionable 
watering place in Derbyshire near the source of the Wye. 
It is situated in a deep valley and consists of an old and a 
new town The latter, containing fine ranges of buildings. 


^ jjPsge 121, Footnote-~.My?«’5 Gloimstershire—^ notes on patagnph 

[Pl^ 122, Footnote—iUicwaa Britanniar—sx. a^unt oi the counties oi 
Great B^ain published nnaer this title by Daniri Lysons frtnn 1806 to 
18^. Grosrs Af^umties—Ftsiif^ Grose was an antiquaiy atid 
diansfatsman of the I8th century. His ‘^JnH^uittes of JBngland cm tFJbhs** 
was pnbUshed from 1773 to 178^1 
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shops, hotels and pump-rooms, was founded by the late 
Duke of Devonshire* The older town is unprepossessingr but 
it oontains some tolerable inns and lodfiriofir-houses. The 
place is frequented by visitors from June to October. Low 
wt^odm sheds —humble cottagres built of wood. Bsgmled — 
feasted; sumptuously entertained ; the word is used here 

ironically. OofcoAe—cake made of oat-meal; (ftlp 
) I Yiand —meat. JEfosto—-inn-keepers JfMWow—fiesh 

of sheep. Quests—lodgers at an inn or hotel. Strongly suspect' 
ed had strongr reasons to believe that dogr's flesh wav^ 
served up to them as mutton. 

Tunbridge Wells —a fashionable inland watering place in 
Kent; the chalybeate springs of this place were discovered 
by Lord North in 1606. Lying within a day's journey of tht^ 
ectpital —Tunbridge Wells lies at a distance of about thirty 
miles to the south east of London. Highly civilised —most 
advanced. The richest and most highly etc. —^In the 17th centurj 
Kent and Middlesex were the best cultivated and advanceo 
districts in England. Attractions —charms. A hundred and 
sixty years ago—i.e., about 1685. Have ranked —have been 
classed. In popukdion —The population has greatly increased 
since Macaulay wrote and now numbers about 36,000. 
J^rUliancy—splendour ; magnificence. Private JwcZZtwgis-—villas 
of gentlemen as distinguished from public buildings and 
hotels. Surpasses —exceeds. The court —the King and hie 
retinue. fountain from which the supply of mineral 

water was obtained. BusUc —rude ; not elegant. Gleaner and 
neater—clean means free from dirt or filth ; neat means orderly 
and tidy. Ordinary cottages of that cottages in which the 

poor people of those times usually lived. Scattered—spreed. 

uncultivated and uninhabited fields. Ocibins —huts. 
Sledges—yehicles with low wheels for the conveyance of 
loads over ice or bare ground. Common —a tract of open 
ground, property not of one individual but of the public. 

Men of fashion — members of the upper classes or genteel' 
society* Wearied with —tired of; sick of. Dtn—loud rattling 
sound of towns. Smoke — i.e., impure and unwholesome air. 
(kdeh a glimpse e/—obtain a view ot Bural —pertaining to the 
village or oountiy. The season —the period of t^e year when a 
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partioHlar place is most frequented by visitors. Fail —See 
notes on paragrraph 65. Kentiah farmers —the farmers of the 
district. Tunbridge Wells is situated in Kent Oreaw—the 
richer part of milk that rises to the surface when the milk 
stands unagitated in a cool place ; ^ I Gherry—d, familiar 
English fruit allied to the plum and apricot. TF^eofeaw—a 
species of small birds. Quails —a common game bird; its flesh 
is regarded as a delicacy; I Chaffer —bargain, 

haggle; negotiate; ^ ^ I Flirt —play at courtship 

pretend to make love. Tight —neat, tidy. Refreshing pastime — 
agreeable amusement; pleasant diversion. Voluptuaries — 
people devoted to the pursuit of sensual pleasures. Sick of— 
tired of; disgusted with. Airs —affeotod manners; caprices. 
Maids of honour —ladies in the service of the queen; their duty is 
to attend on the queen when she appears in public. Actresses 
and maids of honour —These were the ladies to whom the 
courtiers made love when they were in town. 

MiUiners —persons whoso profession is to make hats ana 
bonnets for women The milliners are now generally women. 
Toymen —dealers in toys or children’s playthings. Bazaar — 
mart for the sale of miscellaneous articles especially fancy 
goods. Booth —a temporary shed or stall for the sale of goods 
in,a fair or market. The London Ganette —the name of the only 
newspaper that was published in those times. For a further 
account of this newspaper see paragraph 119. 
absorbed; wholl; engrossed in their game. Basset —a game 
at cards resembling modem faro. This game was very popular 
with fashionable gamblers after the Restoration. Fine — i,e., free 
from rain and clouds. Fiddles —well-known stringed musical 

instruments; violins; I Were in attendance—phyad to 

the company. Morris dances —^fantastic dances supposed to 
be of Moorish origin said to have been introduced into 
England by John of Gaunt Bells were tied to the feet of the 
performers which jingled in time with the music. These 
dances formed for a long time an important element of the 
holiday amusements of England. Mastk turf—ao^ rich griSB. 
BowUng green— See notes on paragraph 61 In Uat 
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y«ar of Charles n*s reifirn. JVsgasnfod—visited. WOk— 
fountains; springrs. Of. 

"‘Benfin then sisters of the sacred wells 
That from beneath the seat of Jot« doth sprinsr’ 

— I/yoidas^ 16-16. 

Domineered—ruled ; were in the ascendant. ' The Tories 
formed the most powerful political party in Engfland towards 
the ^ close of Charles ITs rei^n Dedicating —oonsecratingr ^ 
naming it after. Samt Charles the Martyr Ctiarles T who was 
worshipped as a martyr and saint by the Tories. 

N.B. This was the way in which the Tories showed their 
deep respect for the memory of Charles I. His execution at 
the hands of his subjects was in their ejes nothing short of 
martyrdom. So they styled him The Martyr King'. A martyr 
is one who saorifices his life for the sake of his religion. 
Macaulay says elsewhere how the Tories cherished the 
memory of the dead King as tnat of a martyr who by a noble 
and heroic death had almost become a saint. 

Paragraph 75. Bath was toe chief of the English watering 
places. Its springs were famous since the Roman times. It 
had been the seat of a bishop for a long time. The King 
sometimes held his court ..here. Y et it was a mean-looking 
town of 400 or 500 houses, crowded within the old wall From 
the account of the writers of the middle of the 18th century 
the town seems to have been then wanting in most of ith 
modem comforts and luxuries. 

Ai the head —at the top, i.e., the largest and most important. 
Rival—equal, Bath—a famous watering place situated on the 
Avon in Somersetshire. The mineral waters of this place are 
believed to be a cure for various diseases, like gout, rheuma¬ 
tism and liver complaints. Hence this town is frequented 
by large crowds of visitors every year. It was the most 
fosfaionable watering place in England in the 18th century 
fountains of mineral waters issuing from the earth. 
'The mineral springs, fonr in number, to which Bath owes its 
name and its prosperity, are the only hot springs in Britain 
and yield oyer a million gallons per day. Used for bathing 
and drinking, they are fonnii, beneficial in all forms of 
rheumatism and gout, soiatioa and lumbago, disorders of the 
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aervous system and diffestiYe org-ans, tropical and akin 
diseases, ansemia etc.*' (Etiglands The Blue Guide Booh), 

Renovmed —famous. The days of the Romane —the period of 
the Roman occupation of Britaiu which lasted from 43 to 410 
A.D. The town was known to the Romans under the name of 
A<ju€^ Solis —and baths were erected there in the reigrn of 
Emperor Claudius. Numerous remains of the old Roman city 
have been discovered at various times The seat of a Bishops 
the head of a diocese. Jointly with Wells, Bath constitutes a 
bishopric, oomprisiajf all the county of Somerset; the bishop's 
palace and cathedral are at Wells. Repaired —resorted. J?Vow 
every part of the realm —It has been pointed out in a previou's 
note that th^ mineral waters of the place are a remedy affainst 
numerous disorders of the human system; so invalids from the 
different parts of Engrland visited the cit.v for the cure of their 
diseases. Realm —kingdom. Held his court there —resided there 
with his courtiers and ministers. The King sometimes etc, — 
Charles II with his court visited Bath in 1G63 and granted to 
the citizens a new charter. Pepys refers to this visit in his 
Diary in an entry under 26lh Aug., 1G63. Mccse —‘complex 
network of paths; confused mass” {Oxford Dictionary), Maze 
of four or five hundred /lottses—four or five hundred houses 
huddled together, i.c., built without any methodical arrange¬ 
ment or plan; tJie houses were confusedly grouped together 
within a narrow area 

Crowded —confined within a narrow area; standing close to 
one another. Old wall —Bath being an old city was surrouoded 
by a wall; all important cities were in former times defended 
by walls around them Borne of the streets of the town still 
bear the names of different gatt s, such as Northgate, South- 
gate etc., implying that the town was once surrounded by a 
wall. 7i£?»Vf%—m-ighbourhood, i4von—the name of several 

rivers in England and Scotland; the river refeiTed to here is 
commonly kifown as tlie Lower Avon- it rises on the borders 
of Wilitehiro and falls into the estuary of ihe Severn. Extant — 
in existence. Lowest— QOoreBl ; most uninviting. Rag shops 
—shops where rags, bones and*other refuse articles are sold 
in small quantities. Pothouses —ale-houses; low drinking 

dens Batcliffe Highw ly—north ol th^ London ,Docks; one 
of the meanest streets in Loqdon. D ckeas de-or|be8 it as 
reservoir of dirt, drunkenness and drab ; thieves, oysteist 

S. P.—16 
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baked potatoes and pickled salmon.’' Piciwrei of whei were 
considered st 0 .~-Piotares happen to eidst of the best houses of 
IJtath in former times. It seems from these pictures that these 
houses were in no way superior to the rag-shops or me 
drinking dens of the meanest quarter of modem London like 
Ratcliffs Highway. N.B. So the best houses of Bath in the 
17th century were as mean and poor as the worst houses ^ of 
London of Macaulay’s time. There is a touch of exaggeration 
in Macaulay's description. 

Men then —i.a, when people were not very particular about 
the breadth or the tidiness of streets. Gomplatned of—mur* 
mured against; found fault with. Mcawness—wretchedness. 
ThcA hOcwHfid eii ^—Bath stands enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
hills on the western slopes of which its finest quarters extend 
in successive terraces. The houses being made mostly of 
white freestonOf the city is acknowledged to be the handsomest 
in Britain. Its shops rival those ’of London in appearance 
and are generally as well supplied. Charms —pleases. Byes 
familiar with —persons who have witnessed the beauties of. 
Masterpieces —the best architectural work of; the noblest 
houses designed by. Bramante (1444—1514)—a famous 
Italian painter and architect. He constructed some additions 
to the Papal palace and designed St Peter’s Cathedral of 
Rome, a portion of which was built under his direction. 
After his death his design was much altered by succeeding 
architects but competent judges are strongly of opinion that 
if Bramante’s design had been carried out, the effect would 
have been better. Palladio (1518*80)—-a famous Italian 
architect. He designed a number of churches and palaces in 
Venice and other towns of Italy. He published a work on 
architecture which had a great influence. 

Genius —literary talents, dwafcy—Christopher Anstey (1724' 
1805) was an English poet of some repute. His best Imown 
work 18 *'New Bath Guide" a humorous poem, published in 1760. 
He, translated Gray’s Elegy into Latin. SmoUett —Tobias 
(George Smollett (1721-17711 was one of the greatest Eufidish 
novelists of his age. He wtfs the author of “The Adventures of 
Boderick Random" “The Adventures of Peregrine PickU" and a 
number of other stories; see notes on paragraph 82. Frances 
Bumeid (17521-1840)—^known alsouM Madame D’ Arbli^, was a 
famous English novelist She wrote “PhMna" *^Oemkf* and 
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‘'CamUliL'* Jotw (1776-1817) perhaps next to Qeon^ 

EiUot, the firreateat woman noveliit of England. She was the 
author of '"Sense and Seneibiliiy"^ "Pride and Prejudice^, "Emma'' 
and a number of other works. 

Glaseic ground—a place associated with literature; country 
which has been made the scene of erents described in famous 
works of literature. N.B. It may be noticed here that the 
scene of some of the stories of these writers was not merely 
laid at Bath but that the town was associated with the lives 
of most of them. Anstey and Frances Burney died at Bath; 
Jane Austen lived there for a number of years. That beautiful 

city which charms . begun to earisf—Expl Macaulay makes 

this remark in connection with his description of Batb^n the 
17th century. Bath in modern times is one of the finest towns 
in England. The beauty of its architecture is nearly equal 
to the beauty of the finest buildings, designed by the famous 
Italian architects, Bramante and Palladio. It has besides a 
close connection with English literature being the scene of 
the events of ‘ some of the famous novels of Anstey, Smollett, 
Frances Burney and Jane Austen. Its close association with 
literature—being used as the scene of action of so many 
novels—has made it a place of unusual interest and charm to 
lovers of literature. But this town, which is noted for its 
beauty of architecture and its association with literature, is of 
quite recent origin. The Bath of the i7th century was alto¬ 
gether different in character; it was a miserable town of 
narrow streets and mean-looking houses. 

IdSlsom Street—B, street in the fashionable quarter in the 
centre of Bath. Open—unendpsed field. The walls —the 
walls which surrounded the old city. Infcrsecfed—crossed. The 
space —the quarter. Crescent —a range of buildings in the form 
of a half-moon; the reference is to the Royal Crescent of Bath— 
a group of beautiful buildings in the form of a crescent 
Girciu —^a pile of handsome buildings arranged in the form 
of a circle close to Gay Street The Circus of Bath stands 
at a short distance from Milsom Street A Circus is “an open 
circle witii streets converging on i%”—(Oxford fHctimary), 

JSedgerows intersected the ^ace, etc.-—The fashionable quarter 
of the town of Bath, where the beautiful piles of buildings, 
named tbp Orescent and the Circus, now stand, was then an 
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field crossed by hedgerows. I%e waters—ihe mmera) 
waters of the Bath springr^ Recommended—presoribed. To 
tdhom the water had been recommended —who had been advised 
by their physicians to take Bath waters. A contemporary 
physician —a medical man of that age. Covert —bare shelter 
or hiding-place. The place gave him bare protection from the 
weather, but provided no comfort. Lodging —a room or rooms 

where a man resides for a time ; temporary residence ; t 

As to —as regards. Tf^ere to be /bMwd—could be had; were 
available. In the interior inside. Fashionable visitors —men 
of wealth and social position who visited the place. Resorted— 
repaired; went. In search of health or amusement —for the 
recruitment of their health or for pleasure exhaus¬ 

tive ; full. Minute —detailed. Can qeneralh/ be obtained —is 
usually available. Subjects —matters. Than can genercdly etc .— 
because such things are commonly held to be beneath the 
attention of historians and too trivial and unimportant to be 
recorded in books. 

A winter—John Wood, commonly known as Wood of Bath , 
he settled at Bath in 1727 and effected many improvements in 
the town. The extension and improvement of Bath were 
designed by him and his son. He was an author and wrote, 
among other works, a History of Bath. Died 1754. About sixty 
pears after the Revolution —Wood’s History of Bath was 
published in 1749. Accuraiely—tnitMcIIy, correctly. Had 
taken pfoce—had occurred. Recollection —memory. Garrets — 
See notes on paragraph 55. footmen—servants who attend 
the door axtd like table; men in waiting Lived to see—Ke lived 
long enough to see great changes effected in the accommoda¬ 
tion of houses in Bath. Rooms hardly^ as good etc.—i,e.t their 
bed-rpoms were worse than the attics in which their servants 
slept iiji later times. Uncarpeted —not covered with carpet; in 
mbdern times the fibers of rooms in all respectable English 
houses aipe covered w|th carpets. Wash —a liquid preparation 
with which the surface of anything is coated or tinted. Soot— 
S. black substance Ifortped from smoke or the combustion of 
any fuel. It riseb in the form of fine particles and adheres to 
tli^ side of ehimney or of-roofs exposed to smoke; ^ i Small 
bger^S^ species o£ weskiJjiesr. To hide the dirt—to oonceal the 
te filtb ^vid not be readily visible on aooount of the 
brown coating. 
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Wainscot —originally a kind of foreign oak not liable to 
rend like the English; hence a wooden lining of the walls of 
rooms, because the panels ut^ed for this purpose were originally 
made of such timber. [wainscot, n. Wooden panelling or 
boarding on room-wall— Oxford Dictionary.] Hearth —*.e., the 
outer hearth; the broad slab of stone in front of the 
fire-place. 

Cliimneypiece —called also mantel or maniel-pieeSj a 
“structure of wood or marble above and around the 
■fire-place”— {Oxford Dictionary\ ; the architectural dressings 
in front of the open recess constituting the fire-place of 
a room. Slab—a thin flat piece. Common —ordinary. 

FVeestone—ns distinguished from marble, is a species 
of stone composed of stone or grit. Marble is a 
species of compact stone of beautiful appearance and capable 
of receiving a good polish. Fire irons—implements used in 
managing a fire like poker, tongs and shovel. Sufficient for any 
fireplace--good enough for the fireplaces even in the houses 
of the rich. Apartments—rooms ; chambers. Were/mug with— 
had their walls covered with. Coarse — rough. Stuff— g\o^\ 
fabric. Coarse woottcn tapestry made of wool or silk 

and formerly used for covering the walls and furniture of 
apartments. Rushhotiomed chairs —as opposed to cushioned 
chairs, are chairs, that have their bottoms or seats made of 
rushes. Rush is a wild plant that grows in moist places in 
the colder parts of the world. 

Progress —advance. Civilisation —Macaulay holds a very 
narrow view of civiUsation In his opinion civilisation consists 
in material progress only. See Introduction. Useful earU— 
mechanical arts that minister to the comforts and pleasures ol 
human life. Topographer —one who describes a particular 
place—a town, city or a tract of land; the reference is to Wood 
who composed an account of the town of Bath. Recorded—, 
mentioned in his book. Historians of far higher pretensions— 
historians with higher aims; authors who profess to record 
the history of the rise and fall of nations. Military evolutions — 
movements of troops. Evolution —'^change in disposition of 
troops or sMps'*—(Oxford Dictionary). Political intrigues—xinder~ 
hand plots or sehemings of politicians to outwit their 
opponents: secret artifices of politicians to get the betteri'of 
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their opponents. Spared . in$rigues‘^The p&ges oi their 

histories are filled with the stories of battles and movements 
of troops or of political intrigrues; they could have devoted a 
few pages to a description of the decoration of homes or 
articles of furniture of men. Parlours^Qee notes on paragraph 
59. .Bsdaftaw&sra"-* sleeping apartments. Witt perhaps teieh that 
etc. —Students* who take an interest in tracing the progress of 
the cirilisation of a society, cannot but wish that historians, 
who profess to deal with more dignified subjects like wars and 
battles and Hie struggles of ministers for political power, had 
devoted a few pages to the description of the manner in which 
our ancestors spent their daily lives. For the pwpose of lettinff 
M etc. —Macaulay refers here to the design of his History. 
See notes on paragraph 1., 

Paragraph 76. The position of London, with reference 
to the other towns of England, was much liJgher than now. 
Its population at that time was about seventeen times that of 
Bristol or Norwich. London was then the most populous 
town in Europe with Amsterdam as its only commercial 
rival. The shipping of London roused tiie wonder of the 
English writers of the age, but was only a quarter of the 
tonnage of Newcastle in the present times. The customs 
of London amounted in 1685 to 2C380 000 but now it exceeds 
ten millions. 

Rdativd^ to the other towns —with reference to the other 
towns ; compared to the other towns. Far higher than at present 
—*.c., the proportion between the population of London and 

[Page 124, Footnoti—M<>inoirf>s dr Urnmmout- Philibert, Count of 
Grsmmont, was a celebrated wit of the court of CharlcK IT. After serring in 
the army in France, he came over to England hhortly after the Itestmamin, 
and beeame a neat^vouritc of the Eugfish King. He married tbe^tl^ter 
of Sir Qeorge Hamilton and died in 1707. After hbi death his memoirs were 
published by his hrother-in<law, Count Hamilton, //o/fted—Edws^ Hasted 
(1732-1812) was the great historian of Kent. His '^Tllstoni and Ihpogra/phieal 
Survey of Kent'' appeared in four volumes from 1778-00.] 

[Page 127, Footnote—TIWA*? Jlistorp of Bath—^ notes on the 
paragraph 75. Stukel^'s Xtimrarimt Curiomm^^^eo note.s on pangraph 
15. Cbffuuon—an English divine and historian: he was the vicar of 
Long Ashton in Somersetdhire from 1787 to 1793 and published hla 
*^torg of Somerset in 1791. Dr. fVarre—Eobert Kerce (1622-1710) 
was a physician who practised in Bath; he published his 'Memoirs''" 
in 1697.J 
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TUai o! the towns immediately below it was much larger than 
uow. The other towns were then far below London. Now 
they have oome nearer to London. Manchetter or of Liverpool — 
now the second cities of the kingdom in point of popnlation. 
Bristol or of Norwioh —Macaulay has pointed out b^re that 
next to London these were the most populous towns of the 
I7th century in England. In Macaulay’s days the population 
of London was about 2 millions, while that of Manchester or 
Liverpool was about three hundred thousand. About 1685 
Ijondon had a population of 580,000, while ^Bristol and 
Norwich had a population of 80,000 each. Jwstewce—example. 
Mentioned-^ cited. The most populous capital —the city having 
the largest number of inhabitants. The inhabitant8^i,e,^tiie 
population of London. WJto are now at least nineteen hundred 
thousand —The population of T.ondon has almost quadrupled 
<>ince Macaulay wrote ; now it numbers about seven millions 
and a half. Commercial rival —competitor in trade. Outstripped^ 
—surpassed. London has now far surpassed Amsterdam' 
which was once ils only rival in commercial importance. 

Mighty —powerful. Opulent—nch. Amsterdam —the capital 
of Holland. The town is built on a number o£ small islands 
and possesses a very large harbour containing accommoda¬ 
tion for about 1000 ships. In the 17th century Holland was 
the chief commercial rival of England and this rivalry led 
to frequent conflicts between the two countries. A large 
part of the Indian trade was then in the hands of the Dutch 
and it was after a strenuous struggle that England was able 
to check their ascendancy in the eastern waters. Fore ^— 
countless number. Yardarms —pieces of timber fixed crosswise 
to a mast along which sails are spread. Forest of magis. and 
ya^ams —Tbiti implies the large number of vessels (felhips) 
that lay in ^e port Their masts with the yardarms looked 
like a dense forest of trees. river—i e., the Thames. The 

Bridge —i.c., the London Bridge crossing the river a little to . 
the west of Billingsgate market It was the oldest stone- 
bridge across the Thames said to have been built as early 
as the 12th century. ' The the famous Tower of Lof^on*. 

situated ou the Thames, a little to the east of London Bridge. 

It was begun by William the Conqueror and served as the- 
palace of the early Norman kings. It was used as a stata 
prison from the 15th to the 18th century. The Grown JeW'els' 
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ire no^ kept at the Tower. It is now one of the interesting’ 
show places of London. Stupendous —enormous. Gustov^ 
flliwwe—See note on paragraph 72. Thames Street street 
running* parallel to the course of the river from Blaokfriar^s 
Bridg-e to the Tower. London Customs House stands 
'B Lower Thames Street between the Tower and London 
Bridge. It is an imposing edifice built in 1814—17. The 
trade of metropolis etc, —the trade of the port of London then 
formed a considerable part o! tbe trade of the whole 
country; thd proportion of London's trade has now become 
lower because of the rise of other important commercial towns 
Honest vaunting —sincere pride or boasting as regards the 
-iiuge shipping trade of London. L^dwrows—ridiculous, absurd, 
because the shipping which appeared so enormous to them 
-IS ridiculously small when compared with the shipping of 
present-day London. 

The shipping —See notes on paragraph 72 Incredibly large— 
•90 large as to be improbable and not to admit of belief. 
Appears not to have exceeded etc.^ie.^ the total tonnage of 
the whole merchant fleet did not exceed more than seventy 
thousand; the strength of merchant vessels is generally 
•measured by tbe burthen or the load they can carry. 
Tonnage —See notes on paragraph 72. Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, a sea-port in Northumberland ; It is the greatest 
centre of the ship-building industry in England and a large 
colliery port Nearly equalled hy —almost equivalent to. Steam 
vessels of the* Thames —steam barges plying on the Thames. The 
number of vessels, registered in the port of London in L850, 
numbered 3052 with a tonnage of 614,34 s. In 1908 the 
number rose to 3329 with a tonnage of over 22 millions. In* our 
Mme-^m modern times ; about the time when Macaulay; wrote. 
Net dutg—revenue from exports and imports after the deduction 
of the costs of collection. At the same place —in London. 

Paragraph 77. London in the reign of Charles II was 
only the nucleus of the modern city. It covered only a small 
part of tbe vast area over which it now extends. The impor¬ 
tant quarters in north, east and west of London were then 
outside the limits of the town and were quite rural areas. On 
the south it was connected with the suburb by a single bridge. 

[Pajm 128, Foot note—ift Mg'-— Gregory King, the Lancaster herald : 
’See on paragraph 5.1 
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Mapi of London etc. —Macaulay is probably thinkingr of the 
map of London* published by John Ogilby. who became the 
iKiDfir’s cosmoflfrapher” alter the Great Fire of London 
Suclem —p^roperly kernel; hence the centre to which accre* 
tionis gradually made; “central part or thing round which 
others are collected, kernel of aggregate or mass, beginning 
meant to receive additions”— {Qoeford Dictionary). Only the 
nudeus of present etc. —London of the 17th century consti* 
luted only the centre of the modern city; it ha§i since then 
largely extended in all directions. FaJe—disappear gradually. 
By impeYcepW)le degrees—i e., in. a slow and gradual manner 
The town did not etc. —The town of London in modern times 
extends on all sides until it merges into the country around. 
The town has on its outskirts villas and beautiful houses, 
surrounded by gardens and is thus gradually lost in the 
country beyond. So that the change from the crowded town 
to the sparse village is not striking. But this was not the 
case in the 17th century; the town was then confined within 
□arrow limits after which it abruptly ended and the country 
began. Wordsworth refers to this characteristic of London 
in his famous sonnet, Composed upon Westminster Bridge :— 

“Silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky.” 

Avenues —garden walks planted with trees on each side. 
Fiffoa—See notes on paragraph 73. N.B. The sparsely distri¬ 
buted villas on the outskirts of the town and in the suburbs 
keep up the appearance of city life and yet have an air of 
rural life. They are symbols as it were of the town spreading 
into the heart of the villages So the transition from town to 
village becomes easy and gradual thijough the semi-urban 
and semi-rural villas. Macaulay seems to take pride in the 
spread of villas into the countryside—a token to him of the* 
spread of refinement and civilisation. But a modem writer 
writes bitterly against “the red rash of villadom.” “Long 
lines of villas are extended to infinity into the surrounding 
country, flanked by outlying bungaloid growths. Year by 
year the advancing tide of bungalows and villas runs higher. 
Vast areas of many miles in extent are already inundated, while 
the EngUsh country afflicted with a spreading rash of IrrUabW 
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pmk, lan^raishes as though strioken by a mortal disease 
(G. R J£ Joad), Embovfer^'^heltered with trees; surrounded 
with trees, l^oes—garden shrubs with beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. plant wellrknown for its beal^iful pea¬ 
shaped flowers. spread. Oenfre of wetUih and 

civUisudion'-i.e., the City and Westminster, the seat of trade 
and of culture. Boundaries —limits. Middlesex —See notes 

on paragraph 9. Heart —^interior, and Surrey —oonnties 

immediately to the south-east and south of London* ExUnded 

from the great . Surrey —^The town did not then extend 

from the City and Westminster to the limits of Middlesex 
and far into the interior of Kent and Surrey as it does now 
The town of London with its modem outskirts is commonly 
known as Greater London. 

Immense line—long stretch Watehouses —godowns , store¬ 

rooms; see notes on paragraph 72. Artificial lakes —docks 
The Tower —See notes on the previous paragraph. BlacJtwaU —a 
suburb of London at the confluence of the Lee and the 
Thames, 4 miles to the east of St. Paul's Here are the Bast 
and West India docks and numerous yards for ship^building 
Blackwall is about !> miles east of the Tower. Projeeted— 
designed; planned. The construction of these docks and 
godowns had not yet been thought of. On the west^The 
western part of London is its fashionable quarter. The houses 
of the rich ^ and men of rank are situated in this quarter 
Stately piles of majestic edifices. PUe —“lofty mass 

of buildings'’— {Orford Dictionary). Chelsea —a populous 

suburb of London on the north bank of the Thames about 
4 mOes and a half to the west of St. Paul's. It has mmv 
beautiful'thoroughfares and terraces and is connecilied 
Battersea on the south of the river by means of a wooden 
bridge. Peopled'—inhabited. More than forty thousand humaik 
beings —The population of the borough has, since Macaulay's 
time, risen to about 64,000. Quiet —retired ; secluded. Oountr% 
village —^a rustic village. 

On Hke north —in the northern parts of the modern town 
GaiOa fed—i,e., there were pasture lands. Sportsmen—hrmtscs 
Wandered—Tommed in quest of game. Wandered etc.— 2 k round¬ 
about way of saying that this part of the counky was then 
quite uninhabited and was frequented by wild birds and 
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•animals. Otfer the site of the borough of Marglthooe-^OYet the 
oonntry where the borough o! Mftrylebone now stands. See 
Map of London. Borough^-^towix with a municipal government; 
township. Hf it possesses the right of sending a member or 
members to jParliament it is called a Parliamentary borough. 
Otherwise it is simply called a municipal borough. Maryle- 
bone is a Parliamentary borough. Marylebone —a Parliamentary 
borough in the county of Middlesex forming the north-western 
quarter of London having Finsbury to its east and West¬ 
minster to its south on which side Osford Street forms its 
boundary. It consists mostly of elegant streets regularly laid 
out and is inhabited by many wealthy families. The famous 
park, known as Regent’s Park, is inoluded within this borough. 
Far the greater part of the space —most of the area. 

Covered —occupied. Finsbury —a Parliamentary borough of 
England in Middlesex comprising the northern part of the 
metropolis between Marylebone on the west and Tower 
Hamlets on the east and bordering on the south on the city 
of London and Westminster. It comprises the parishes of 
Islington and Clerkonwell. Tower Handels —a Parliamentary 
borough in Middlesex forming the eastern part of London. Tt 
•contains the Tower of London. Islington —a parish in England 
within the borough of Finsbury in Middlesex. It is one of 
the northern suburbs of the metropolis between Hackney and 
St Panoras. (See Map of LondonO /Solitude'-lonely place; 
secluded village. Poets —^The reference is to Cowley as 

Macaulay points out in the footnote. Coutroet—‘point out 
the difference between. Repose—quiet; tranquillity. Din — 

loud sounds. Turoeoil—tumult; commotion. The momter 

Lomon —the gigantic city of London. London is called the 
ht^eat wen because it is an abnormally large and congested city. 
The phrase "monster London” is taken from Cowley's poem 
on Soliluie :— 

*'While this hard truth I teach, methinks 1 see 
The monster London laugh at me.”« 

In Stanza 2 of the same poem be speaks of London as the 
'^bright and great metropolis*'’ 

Poets loved to eontrasf its efc.—Expl, Poets loved to dwell on tbs 
'quiet and restfulness of Islington and drew a poetio oontrwit 
•between the tranquillity of this village and the roar and 

a P.—16, 
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tumult that prevailed in the bugre city of London. Macaulay 
is evidently referring to the foilowingr lines of Cowley on the 
solitude of Islington 

“Let but thy wicked men from out thee (tUondon) go 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

Ev’n thou, who dost thy millions boast, 

A village less than Islington wilt grow, 

A solitude almost.” 

Connected —joined; united. S«6wrh—The reference is to the 
parts of the city lying south of the Thames. See notes on 
paragraph 2. Several bridges— there are twelve bridges 
other than railway bridges over the Thames within the 
metropolitan area—the most easterly being London Bridge 
and the most westerly Hammersmith Bridge Magnificence— 
architectural beauty and splendour. Solidity —massiveness : 
strength. 

Noblest works of the Ctrsars —grandest works of architecture 
built by the old Roman emperors. The reference is to the 
beautiful temples, amphitheatres, columns and triumphal arches 
erected in Rome by the ancient emperors The Pantheon and 
the Colosseum may be mentioned as the examples of such 
edifices. Some of these buildings remain to this day in a 
perfect state of preservation and testify to the grandeur of 
design and beauty of execution of the architects. Emperor 
Hadrian built the Pous .d^llius, one of the bridges over the 
Tiber at Rome. Otrsara—Roman emperors. N.B. Cajsar was 
originally the surname of the Julian family to which the first 
emperors of Rome belonged. Hence it came to be used as a 
title for Roman emperors in general. The German word'^ 
Kaiser and the Russian word Tsar are only different forms of 
this word. A. single line of irregular arches —a single bridge 
consisting of arches of unequal spans. Until 1750 when the 
Waterloo Bridge was constructed, London Bridge was the 
only means by which the Thames could be crossed at London, 
irrsgit/ar—unsymmetrical Overhung by —surmounted, bearing 
on them. Piles —masses, ifeos— ugly-looking. Ora^y—not 
strongly built; weak and shaky; tottering; rickety. TIm old 
London Bridge was covered with houses. These were 
removed in 1758 and a new bridge was built in its place. 
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damished —adorn ed, used ironically here. JSatkion — 
niazxBer. • Worthy cf-^-appropriate or suited to. Barbarians^ 
savages. Dahomy —an old Nagrro kinsrdom on the west coast 
of ^frica extendinsr inland from the Slave Coast in the Gulf of 
Guinea. Now it is a French colonr. Macaulay refers here 
to the cruel custom of the Negrroes of Dahomy of offeriogr 
human sacrihces at the shrine of the kingr’s ancestors and 
sprinkingr their blood on the graves. The skulls were used 
to adorn the palaee>walls, and the king’s sleeping chamber 
was paved with the heads of his enemies. The skulls of the 
conquered kings were turned into royal drinking cups and 
their conversion to this use was esteemed an honour. 
Scores —properly twenties ; hence large numbers. Mouldering 
—decaying; rotting. Heads —heads of esLecuted qriminals. 
Intpeded —cheeked. The spans of the arches were so narrow 
that it was dilfioult and sometimes positively dangerous for 
boats to pass through them. The reference in this passage is 
to the old revolting English custom of exposing the heads of 
executed traitors and other malefactors in prominent places in 
the town. The heads were frequently stuck on poles fixed on 
the south end of the bridge and were allowed to remain in 
this condition until they rotted or were replaced by new heads. 
The heads were so exposed by way of warning. 

In 1685, a single line . river —Expl. Macaulay describes 

in this passage the old London Bridge as it existed in 1685. 
This bridge was the only means by which the Thames could 
in those times be crossed at London. It was built on arches 
of unequal size. The spans were so narrow as to interfere 
with the safe passage of boats through them, Rows of ugly- 
looking and dilapidated houses stood on the bridge. The 
heads of executed criminals were exposed over it; just as the 
Negroes of Dahomy hold up for public view tbe heads of 
men, sacrificed by them to their gods. This was a horrible 
and revolting sight. 

Paragraph 78. The City (or the commercial quarter) was 
the most important division of Loudon, the capital Before 

[Page 130, Footnote— Lyson —^Daniel Lyson (17(52-1834), a toixigTapher; 
his prindpal work Environs of London^ appeared in 1792-96] 

[Page 131, Footnote—Abraham Gowley (1618-1667) was a wdl- 
known Relish poet. His grratest work was “Doa/ndeiit,** a sacrw poem ; he 
wrote bcsi<&8 a number of Pindaric Odes and" Fersea on seoerai ooeasions,*’] 
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the great fire the houses had been'made of wood and plaster 
or ilt'bak'ed brieks. After the great fire, great changes were 
effected in the style and materials of buildings. But the* 
streets remained narrow as before—a great inconvenience to 
the passage of coaches. The City quickly repaired the 
damages caused by the great fire. But the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s took a long time to be rebuilt. 

MsfrcpoZis—“chief city of a country; capital"— (Oxford 
IHctionarf/). The City —This came is commonly given to the 
commercial quarter of Ijondon lying to the east of West¬ 
minster. The City forms a county by itself and has a separate 
administration of its own with the Lord Mayor as its head. 
Properly so called —strictly so named as distinguished from the 
whole metropolis. Dimsion —quarter. For the most part—io n 
very large extent. Plaster —“soft plastic mixture, esp. of lime, 
sand and hair for spreading on walls and to smooth surface"— 
(Oxford Dictionary). Ill baked —not properly burnt. Booths — 
stalls. Eocposed—exhibited; displayed. Projected—\u.iled; 
extended. Were overhung by the upper stories —ta, the upper 
floors hung or extended over them. ^samples; 

examples. This architecture—this type of building. Districts — 
quarters: parts. iBeacftcd—touched, t.c., consumed. The great 
f»re—commonly known as the Fire of London. It broke out 
in a baker’s shop in September 166G and burnt for four days. 
All the City from the Tower in the east to the Temple in the 
west and from the Thames northwards to Hoi born Bridge was 
completely destroyed. It burnt down 89 churches including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and many public buildings like the Royal 
Exchange, Custom House' and Guildhall. It destroyed 13000 
houses and 400 streets. 

In a few day*—within four days. Covered a space—extended 
over an area. Had risen apain—had been re Wit. Celerity— 
rapidity; quickness. Excited the admiration—ronBed the 
praise and wonder. Neighbouring countries—like France and 
HoUand. Irtaee—courses. Preserved—maintained. OriginaUy 
traced—Sist laid down or designed. Performed their joumeyt— 
travelled. 0» hors^aede—hQBunsB no easier oonveyance had 
then come into use. ' Wheeled carriages —coaches moving on 
wheels. Were often too narrow to allow etc. —Most of the streets 
were so narrow that two coaches could not pass easily side by 
side. dd^B^fed—suited. In an age—i»e., in ^ period after the 
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Reformation. A coach and sue—a coach drawn by six horses. 
Macaulay explains later on in this chapter that the badness 
of the roads rendered the employment of six horses necessary. 
A fashionable luxurt/~*~& pleasant and agreeable mode of travell* 
ing used by men of wealth and rank. 

Style of building—nsLiure or character of the bouses. Far 
superior to—much better than. Perished —been consumed by 
the fire. The ordinary material —the substance with which 
these houses were usually built Better quality —superior 
character. N.B. ‘"The first great impetus of change in the 
configuration of l^ondon was given by the great fire and 
Evelyn records and regrets that the town in his time had 
grown almost as large again as it was within his memory. 
Although for several centuries attempts had been made in 
favour of building houses with brick or stone, yet the carpenters 
continued to be the chief house-builders. As late as the year 
1650 the Carpenters' Company drew up a memorial in which 
they *gave their reasons that timber buildings were more 
commodious for this city than brick buildings were'. The 
Act of Parliament 'for rebuilding the city of London* passed 
after the great fire, gave the coup de grace to the carpenters as 
house-builders. After setting forth that 'building with brick 
was not only more comely and durable, but also more safe 
against future perils of fire’ it was enacted 'that all the outsides 
of all buildings in and about the city should be made of brick 
or stone, except door oases and window frames, and other 
parts of the first story to the front between the piers, for which 
substantial oaken timber might bo used for conveniency of 
shops”— Encyclopipdia Britannica 

Sites —situations: grounds on which the churches had 
previously stood. Multitude—wimher. New domes, towers and 
spires —newly built churches with domes, towers etc. Domes — 
roofs of buildings in the form of cupolas or inverted cups. 
C'athedrals are generally adorned with domes. St* Paul's, 
designed by Wren, is the bent example of a cathedral with an« 
imposing dome. Towers—loity narrow buildings forming part 
of a church or castle. The towers of the church of St Mary 
Somerset were built by Wren, [tower, n. Tall, usually 
equilateral (especially square) or circular structure, often 
forming part of church or other large building— (Oxford 
Dictionary}.] Spires^—tte pyramidal members forming the 
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sammits of churoh towers. The church tower witli its 
surmountiDgr spire is called a steeple. The steeple of the 
church of St Mary-le-bow designed by Wren is the most 
beautiful of its kind. Mcnrh —stamp; impfess.* Bor$ the 
mark were stamped by. Fertile —productive: prolific. 
Besides bis many many other works. Wren built no less 
than fifty‘two cburcbes in London after the fire excluding’ 
St Peter’s, his greatest, work. Fertile genius of Wren —^Wren 
who displayed his rare talents as an architect in building 
numerous beautiful edifices. Wren— Sir Christopher (1632-^ 
1723) was the greatest Englif^h architect of his age. He built 
a number of chapels at Cambridge and the famous Sbeldonian 
theatre of Oxford. After the fire of 1606 he was appointed 
“surveyor general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
whole oily.”. Besides St Paul’s and fifty-two other churches 
in London he built Chelsea Hospital and Marlborough House. 

Save one —except St Paul’s Cathedral. Traces —marks. 
Devastation —ravage ; destruction caused by the fire. Com¬ 
pletely e/fsced—wholly removed. 5 < 7 fl/foZd«—terapora]^ struc¬ 
tures of timbers and planks by the walls of a building to 
support workmen and materials. Masses —piles. Hewn — 
properly shaped or carved. Noblest of Protestant temples — 
grandest of the Protestant Churches : Macaulay perhaps is 
mentally distinguishing it from St Peter's of Rome, the 
greatest of the Roman Catholic Churches. Was slowly rising — 
was being slowly built St Paul’ Cathedral took a very long 
time in building. It was commenced in 1675 and finished 
in 1697 when the thanksgiving service on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Ryswick was held in it. It was built in the 
form of a Latin cross «and cost £747, 954. 

Paragraph 79. The great change that has occurred in 
the character of the City. It is no longer the home of4he 
great mgrohants and bankers but only their place of business. 
As they have their residences in the suburbs, they do not 
care for the municipal honours and duties of the City. 


rFkge 133, Pootnobe— British Museum and in the Pepysian IMrary-^Bee 
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Character —nature. Undergone—^BViUerod, Undergone a 

complete change—chanffed altofirether. Bankere—peraonB who 
keep banks. A bank is an establishment for the deposit and 
issue of money. Besides it flrrants loans, discounts bill and 
faoilitetes the remittance of money from one place to another. 
JJepatr—resort; ffo. Sir mornings every week—le, the week¬ 
days only, viz., from Monday to Saturday, '^anaadion— 
management. Buairteaa —the work of their firms. Beside — 
dwell Other quarters^ vi.., the parts of the town inhabited by 
the members of rich and genteel society. Suburban country 
seats —villas or houses in the country adjoining the town. 
Shrubberies —rows of shrubs planted for adorning gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. A powerful modern writer thus writes 
of suburban life. ^'Living in one place and sleeping in another, 
we pass our lives in perpetual transit between workshop 
and dormitory”. Revolution —chancre. Private habits —personal 
habits of the merchants ; the ways , of life of the merchants. 
Produced —led to : resulted in. No smcdl importance —great 
importance or moment. This revolution in private etc. —This 
change in the personal ways of the merchants has greatly 
affected the political life of the City. 

lioiforded—considered ; viewed. Attachment —affection ; 
fondness. The City is no longer ....home — Expl. This remark is 
made by Macaulay in connection with his observations on 
the change that has occurred in modern times in the character 
of the ('ity. Formerly the greatest merchants of the City 
lived in it; and they felt for it the affection that one cherishes 
^r his home. Now they do not share these feelinggbecauke 
their homes lie elsewhere and outside the City. The City 
happens to be only their places of blisiness. C'The City” 
refers to the commercial quarter of London) Associated — 
•connected; hence endeared. Domestic affections and endear¬ 
ments —^love that a man feels for his home and all things 
•connected with it. Endearments—loYing attachment. Fireside — 
properly the side of a fire-place with which the room is 
wanned; hem^e comforts of home. Nursery —a room set 
apart for children; hence love of children. Sodtd table — 
dinner table where a man enjoys the society of his frieads 
and relations. The quiet bed—ihe bed where a man enjoys 
sleep and rest after the day's hard woi%« There—i.e^ in the 
City. The fireside, the nursery etc.—The City does not contain 
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asy longer the merobants* homes and is not therefore aesooiat- 
ed with the joys that endear a man's home to him. Lonihar^ 
Sired md Threadneedie Street —These streets are in the heart 
of the City and are close to Mansion House. The Bank of 
England stands on Threadneedie Street. Lombard Street 
contains a number of banks. The Hoyal Exchange, which 
forms the business centre of the City, stands at the junction 
of Threadneedie Street, Cornhill and Lombard Street. Seo 
Map of London. N. B. The nature of Lombard Street may be 
judged from the fact that Bagehot's famous book on monetary 
(|ueBtionj9 is named '‘Lombard Slreef\ 

TuU —labour; work. Acmmvdcde —pile riches; make their for¬ 
tunes. Lombard Street...accumulate—‘Expl. Tnis sentence occurs 
in connection with Macaulay's remarks on the change that hah 
occurred in the ohart^cter of the City in modem times. The 
City no longer contains the homes of the great bankers and 
merchants. It contains only their places of business, banks, 
houses of exchange, offices etc., where they work and make 
their fortunes. They go elsewhere etc. —Their homes are in a 
different place where they spend their wealth on their enjoy¬ 
ments and recreations. On a Sunday —on Sundays when the firms 
remain closed. Courts —open grounds or uncovered areas 
surrounded by buildings. Alleys —lanes : narrow passages in 
a town as distinguished from public streets. A few hours before 
—*.e., a little earlier in the day. Alive —full of. life and move¬ 
ment ; biisk-and active. Alive . faces —were full of life and 

movement, because busy men were quickly moving about, and 
their faces wore signs of deep thought and anxiety about their 
business. Had been dHve with hurrying feet etc, —had been full 
of men quickly moving about in all directions in an anxious 
manner ; had been full of bustle and activity. Olades of a forest 
—open places or passages in a forest. [ glade, n. Clear open 
space or passage between forest trees— {Oxford Dictionary), The 
chiefs of the mercantile interest —the heads of the great firms: 

the great merchants of the City. On a Sunday . glades of a 

forek — ExpL Macaulay is here speaking of the effects of the 
rich merchants’ habit of living in suburban villas upon the life 
of the City of I^ndon. On Sundays and on every other day 
at the close of business, the big merchants go to their suburban 
homes leaving the City (the commercial quarter of London) 
in a state of utter loneliness and desolation. The whole City 
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wears a deserted appearance. The open spaces round the 
mercantile houses and the adjoiningr streets were full of life 
and movement during business hours. Men with grave and 
anxioue looks moved hurriedly to and fro. But when offices 
and firms are closed, they become as quiet and lonely as forest 
paths. Are m longer citizens —do not now reside in the City. 

The chiefs . dtinnn —the heads of mercantile firms live in 

their suburban villas. They, therefore, deny themselves the 
privileges of citizenshi]) of London. Contemn —despise, 
Municipd —pertaining to a corporate town or city. Honours — 
distinctions. They almost contemn etc. —They do not care to hold 
the dignified office of the Lord Mayor or to perform their 
duties as citizens by serving as the Aldermen or the Council- 
men of the Corporation. (The municipal affairs of the City 
are managed by a corporation, consisting of the Lord Mayor, 
twenty-six Aldermen and over two hundred councillors form¬ 
ing the Court of Common t Council). Abandoned—leit. Princely 
commercial houses —leading and wealthy mercantile firms. 

Paragraph 80. The City was the home of the merchant 
princes in the 17th century. Their houses were majestic 
buildings and were fitted up at a great cost. The merchants 
were inspired by an intense local ijatriotism. They were 
])roud of their city and jealously guarded her honour and 
privileges 

Residence--home; abode. J/«nstow®-~large and imposing 
houses; palaces. Burghers—{irom A, S. hurg, a town or city) 
citizens. Turned —converted. Counting bowses—business houses ; 
offices, [counting-house, n. Building, room, devoted to 
keeping accounts; office— Oxford Dictionary], Originally — 
formerly when they served the residences of the merchants, 
Rot inferior in magnificence—ooi less grand or imposing. 
Retired —secluded. Gloomy—dexh. Courts—See notes on 
previous paragraph. Are accessible—Qsm be reached by. Ju- 
convenieni passages— narrow lanes through which it is 
difficult to make one’s way. N.B. The situation of the firms 
and dwelling-houses of the rich Marwari merchants of Burra- 
bazar in Calcutta will best illustrate the truth of Uiis remark. 
Dimensions —size. AwipZc—large; spacious, ilspeef—appear¬ 
ance. Stately—nohle ; grand. JSniranees—galea. Decorated— 
adorned. Richly carved —beautifully ’ sculptured. Canopies — 
richly ornamented dripstones over doors and windows. 
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Sktireasea —^fliflrhts ol steps. Landing place—pnact of a floor at 
the end of a fligrht of steps; a resting place at the end of a 
series of steps Are not wanting in grandeur —are stately and 
majestio. Of wood—ot planks of timber and not of masonry 
work. Tessellated —formed by inlaying: differently coloured 
materials in little squares, triangrles or other greometrioal 
figrures. After the fashion of France —after the manner of the 
French. 

Sir Robert Clayton (1629-17071—one of the richest English 
merchants of hi^ days. He became an Alderman of London 
in 1670 and was appointed the Sheriff of the City in the 
followingr year when he was knighted. He became the l^ord 
Mayor in 1679. He was a staunch Whig: in politics and when 
returned to Parliament, he strongly supported the Exclusion 
1 »iU. Afterwards he strongly defended the charter of the City 
in 1682. In Chapter X of his History^ Macaulay describes 
Olayton^s wealth and magnificenoe as follows:—“With these 
eminent persons were joined Sir Robert Clayton, the wealthiest 
merchant of London, whose palace in the Old .Jewry surpassed 
m splendour the aristocratical mansions of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields and Covent Garden, whose villa among the Surrey 
hills was described as a garden of Eden, whose banquets vied 
with those of Kings, and whose judicious munificence, still 
attested by numerous public monuments, had obtained for 
him in the annals of the Citv a place seoon i only to that of 
firesham.” 

Old Jewry —^Ihe name of a street in the City in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aldgate. Superb —magnihoent Banqueting room — 
dining hall. Wainscoted —See notes on paragraph 75. Cedar — 
a valuable, timber allied Ilo Indian deodar. Battles of gods and 
9 ^»fo~-de 8 cribed in the ancient classical legends. According 
to these legends the giants were creatures of monstrous 
size who made war on the gods and attempted to take 
heaven by storm. They were finally slain by Zeus with 
the help of Hercules. [fresco, n. Method of painting 
(esp, in f. ) picture, in water-colour laid on wall or 
ceiling before plaster is dry—Oxford Dictionary^ Fresco—a 
method of painting on the fresh plaster of walls with mineral 
and e^hy colours. Such painting is very durable. Macaulay's 
description is based on the following account of the dining¬ 
room in Evelyn’s Diary. “I carried with me to dinner my 
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Lord H, Howard to Sir Robert Clayton's, now Sheriff of 
London, at his new house, where we had a firreat feast; it is 
built indeed for a sreat magistrate, at excessive oost The 
oedar dininfr*room is painted with the history of the Giants' 
War, incomparably Hone by Mr Streater, but the fiflfures are 
too near the eye.” 26tb Sept. 1672. 

5*r Dial% A orfA (1641-1691’)—was orififinally a merchant at 
(Constantinople where he made bis fortune. He became 
Sheriff of London when be was knierhted. He was made a 
commissioner of customs in 1683 and afterwards of the 
treasury. He advocated free-trade and was a staunch Tory 
in politics. In ('hapter TV of his Hittory Macaulay drives the 
following estimate of North’s abilities and character:—‘'After 
an exile of many years, Dudley North returned to England 
with a large fortune, and commencpd business as a Turkey 
merchant in the ('ity of London Hjs profound knowledge 
both speculative and practical, of commercial matters, and 
the perspicuity and liveliness with which he explained his 
views speedily introduced him to the notice of statesmen 
The government found in him at once an enlightened adviser 
and an unscrupulous slave. For with his rare mental endow¬ 
ments were joined lax principles and an unfeeling heart 
When the Tory reaction was in full progress, he had consented 
to be made Sheriff for the express purpose of assisting the 
vengeance of the Lourt. His juries had never failed to find 
verdicts of Guilty; and on a Cay of judicial butchery, carts, 
loaded with the legs and arms of quartered Whigs, were, to the 
great discomposure of his lady, driven to his fine house in 
Basinghall Street for orders ” 

« 

Jbr thousand pounds—four thousand pounds. 'For' is a 
misprinft-'for ‘four'. 

Which would then have been important to a Dvke—^u 4,0lK) 
would in those days have been considered a large sum even 
by a Duke. .Macaulay has pointed out previously in this 
chapter that the incomes of the richest nobles of England diet 
not in that age exceed H 19,000 a year. Duke—the highest 
rank of peers immediately below the King Reception raowF— 
rooms for receiving and entertaining guests. Basinghail Street 
-^a street in the neighbourhood of I.<othbury; it comained 
North’s house; (See the above quotation from Macaulays 
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HUiwy) Salmon notices that Macaulay is here guilty of an 
oversight because according to his biographer Korth sold his 
house at Basinghall Sureet and purchased another behind 
Goldsmith’s Hall It was on the furniture of this house that 
he spent S£ 4000. dwellings. The hut Stuarts —the last 

two kings oi the Stuart dynasty, viz., Charles II and James II. 
Heads—Qhiets. Great /frws—leading mercantile houses. Splendidlff 
—in great state. Hospitably—i,e, entertaining friends ^ and 
guests with rich banquets. The Lord Mayor of London is by 
custom the dispenser of the hospitality of the City. The 
official position of the l^ord Mayor requires him to give a 
number of dinners every year. ^Their dwelling place —the City 
that contained their homes. Bound —attached. Ties bonds. 
To Uieir dwelling place etc. —Considerations of their own welfare 
and feelings of love firmly united them with the City where 
they had their homes. Courted —wooed in marriage. Laid 
the remains of their parents in the earth —buried their ^ par*»nt8. 
Remains - dead bodies. Their own remains would he laid —They 
themselves would be buried. 

Intense —fervent Patriotism —^love of country. Is peculiar 
to —is the spedal characterittic of. Oowgireiyotcj—assembled. 
Narrow space —small area. Developed —deepened. N. B* 
Macaulay speaks here of what is commonly called parochial 
patriotism. This implies a fervent love of the town or village 
in which a man lives and the society in which he moves. This 
feeling is naturally much stronger than a man s love of hia 
nation or country at large. Athens —now the capital of Greece- 
but it was in ancient times the capital of a small state of this 
name. Ancient Greece was divided into a number of small 
city-states like Athens, Sparta, Corinth etc. The different 
states were independent of one another and often fought 
amongst themselves. Pericles (B. C. 495—429)—the famous 
statesman, general and orator of Athens during whose 
administration the city reached its highest degree of prosperity. 
He decorated Athens with magnificent temples and public 
buildings that made it the wonder of Greece. During his age 
Fine Arts reached their highest perfection and Athena became 
the eentre of Greek civilisation. Flcrence—^tie capital of 
Tuscany in northern Italy., In the Middle Ages Italy was like 
ancient Greece divided into a number of small state.s like 
Florenee« Genoa, Pisa etc. Florentine —^an inhabitant of Florence.- 
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Fifteenih century —the most glorious period of the histoiy of 
Florence. Under the fostering care of the Mediois, science axKl 
arts flourished in Florence in this age to a degree never known 
before. The greatest of the Italian artists, like Leonardo da Vinoi, 
Andrea del Sarto, Raphael and Michael Angelo, flouiiahed in 
this age and were connected with Florence. The greatest 
Italian authors ef the age like Bocoacio, Guiocardini and 
Maohiavelli, belonged to Florence. The art of printing was 
introduced into Florence in this century. 

London was to the Londoner . fifteenth century — Expi. In 

this sentence Macaulay speaks of the burning local patriotiem 
of the citizens of London of the 17th century. The people of 
London were then as proud of their City as the Athenians 
were of theirs in ihe age of Pericles when the arts and culture 
of Athens reached their highest perfection. The Florentines 
were equally proud of their city in the 15th century because 
under the wise rule of the Medicis, literature and arts then 
flourished in Florence to a degree not known elsewhere in 
Europe. Athens, the City of the Violet Crown as the Athenians 
called her, was not merely their home, the centre of their in¬ 
terests and affections. She was the nursery of arts and letters of 
which one might well be proud. So was Florence under the 
Medicis. The cities, therefore, (-ailed forth the deepest loyalty 
from their inhabitants. London did not attain the magnificence 
of Athens under Pericles, or of Florence under the Medicis. 
Still she was as dedt to her citizens as Athens and Florence 
were to theirs. GVandeitr—magnificence; splendour. JPunc- 
Uliom—properly exact in the forms of behaviour; hence 
sensitive about the City's honour. Was punctilious etor^ 
strongly insisted on the observance of the respect which the 
City could rightfully demand. Amhitious of her offices—keeiAy 
desirous for election to corporation offices like those of the 
Lord Mayor or the Aldermen. Zealous for her franehises^i,e^ 

jealously guarded the privileges of the City. Tke citizen . 

her franchises— Macaulay is here speaking of the intense 
love of Londoners for their City. They took pride in belong¬ 
ing to a city which was full of splendid and imposing bufli^ 
ings. Thejr appreciated keenly the material wealth and aplspr 
d^r of their City. They thought so highly of their Oify tw 
they wire strict and scrupulous in respecting her honour siri 
dignity. They were indeed so proud of their City t^at 





considered the privilefires of citizenship an honour. And ^ they 
eat^erly souprht after the high offices of the City Corporation. 


Paragraph 81. The old charter of the City had been 
recently cancelled and the Corporation remodelled. The netr 
officers of the Corporation were mostly Tories though they 
could not compare with the Whig citizens of London in 
number and wealth. The old festive character of the City that 
had declined under the former Puritanic rule was revived 
under the new administration. 

* 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second —The cancellation 
of the old charter of the City took place in lOSB only two 
years before Chfurles IL’s death. Smarting —suffering painfully. 
Cruel mortificatidn^biUev humiliation. The pride of the City 
was humbled by the withdrawal of the charter. And the 
citizens were acutely feeling the humiliation. Charier—roynl 
order conferring on the City its powers and privileges. The 
power, by which any corporate body, like a municipality or 
university, can •exercise its functions, is generally based on 
such charters. Taken awag —cancelled. Magistracy—body of 
city magistrates; officers of the C )rporation who managed the 
affairs of the City. Remodelled —newly constituted or formed. 
The old charter had been taken etc ,—The reference is to the 
measure taken by Charles 11 against the pity in 1688 by which 
it was deprived of its charter. The City had always 
supported the Whigs and afforded refuge to Shaftesbury 
when he incurred royal displeasure. Offended at this conduct 
of the City, the King resolved to crush its liberties. He called 
on the City in 1683 to show cause under the writ known as 
Warranto" why it should not be deprived of its charter 
for having imposed irregular tolls and attacked the King's 
authority in a petition submitted in 1680. The King's Bench 
before which the case was tried decided against the City and 
Charles promised to restore the charter only on the oondi* 
tion that he should have a veto on the election of its principal 
officers. As the City did not agree to these t^ms it was 
deprived of the municipal self-government that it had 
enjc^'^d for several centuries. The decision of the King's 
Betm was reversed and the charter restored in 169Q adkr 
BePpiiilinD. €1^—pertaining to a city y municipal 
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j^tfRc^tonanes—offioers. Civic functionanes'—the Lord Mayor^ 
aldermen and the sheriffs. Were Tones—because they were 
all nominated by the Kingr. Though in numbers and in weaHh 
superior to their opposeRfs—althougrh the Whig: citizens were more 
numerous and richer than the Tories. ExcUsded^-^hnt out 
LoagldignUy —honourable office in the corporation. External 
eplendotcr—brilliancy of exterior; outer pomp or lustre. 
Muncipal government —administration of the affairs of the City. 
Diminished —lessened. Jwcrcflwcd—improved. This change — 
rk.. the replacement of Whlgr officers by Tories. The extemaX 

splendour of the municipal .cAa'jge—The system of the 

administration of the affairs of the City after its reconstruc¬ 
tion seemed to be more grlorious than before. The gaisty and 
festivity of the City did not suffer, but increased. Puritans--- 
They held very serious views of life and condemned sports 
and feasts as sinful. Tbey were generally Whigs in politics. 
Lately —^recently. Borne ruleere in power. Good cheei —rich 
feasts; banquets, gaiety and festivity. 

The ancient fame of the City etc. —The old reputation of the 
City for its festive gaiety and hospitality had suffered. More 
festive party—i e., Cavaliers who were fond of mirth and feasts. 
The Tories of the Restoration period shared the character of 
the Cavaliers of the previous generation. Boards—tMee. 
Guests of rank and fashion —noble and distinguished guests. 
irom beyond Temple Bur —from the city of Westminster, the 
place where men of trealth and fashion lived, and the seat of 
the government of the kingdom. Temple Bar —was the old 
stone gateway at the western boundary of the City separating 
it from Westminster. It was removed in 1870. The state 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor at Quildhall is an annual 
function to which dhtinguished guests iuoluding the ministers 
of state are invited. These dinners provide the ministers 
I with an opportunity of expounding their policy before the 
' pubUo and have now become as much a social as a poUtioitl 
function. (Guildhall banquets may to some extent be 
compared to St. Andrew's dinners annually held in Calcutta). 
Guildhall—the hall where a guild or corporation usually 
assembles. The London Quildhall contains the common 
connoU chamber, the aldermen's room and several courts of 
justice. It contains besides a great hall for state banquets 
and receptions. The htdls—hells where the members of 
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different guilda met. See Map of London. 2%e ^reat 
4!ompmies’^i.€yt the eruddfi; these were the corporate bodies 
of men who followed any trade er profession. These 
^ailds were reoogrnised institutions in the Middle Ages; 
they possessed many privileges and exercised great 
inQuenoe on the course of trade and manufacture. Some 
of the guilds still exist but they are no longer recognis¬ 
ed as public institutions. They are now mere private associa¬ 
tions and have little influence on a country’s trade or in¬ 
dustries. Twelve of these guilds claiming precedence over 
the others are known as great companies each having its 
separate hall. They are as follow:—*(l) Mercers, (2) Grocers, 
<8) Drapers, (4) Fishmongers, (5) Goldsmiths, (6) Skinners, 
<7) Merchant Taylors, (8) Haberdashers. (9) Salters, (10) 
Ironmongers, (ll) Vintners, (12) Clothworkers. The‘Great 
<}ompanies' may also refer to the Turkey and East India 
■Companies to which Macaulay has already referred. 

j&ftZfvened—cheered; gladdened. Sumptuous banquets—‘uah 
leasts Odes —songs of a dignified type; lyrics full of fervent 
emotion, lode, n. (mod.) rhymed or rarely unrhymed lyric 
often in form of address, usu. of exalted style and en¬ 
thusiastic tone; often in varied or irregular metre—Oxford 
Dictionary], Poet laureate —a poet belonging to the royal house¬ 
hold who was formerly required to compose poems on the 
sovereign's ^irth-day, a victory or other great national 
.achievement. The post has in recent times become a sinecure. 
Poet laureate of the corporation —The expression is used 
ironically for a city poet^a poet of humble merits in the pay 
•of the corporation who was required to compose poems on 
events like the Lord Mayor’s show or Guildhall banquets. 
Salmon writes"The city for many years had a poet whose 
•duty it was to celebrate in an ode the Lord Mayor’s proces¬ 
sion. The last to hold office was Elkanah Settle (1648-1724) of ^ 
whom Pope wrote: * 

Now night descending, the proud scene (the Lord 

Mayor’s show) was o'er. 

But lived in Settle's numbers one day more.*’ 

1 The Duke—tb0 Duke of York. J%e drinking was detf— 
<Wine Was drunk in large quantities at these feasts.. Ths 
jshouiing Untd—the toasts proposing the health of the K^g and 
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other important personasres were drunk with loud oheers. It 
may easily be understood that the guests being rather the 
worse for drink would shout at the top of their voices when 
drinking the toasts. 

An observant Tory —a Tory writer who carefully noticed 
the customs of his times. As Macaulay explains in the foot¬ 
note the referenee*is to North, the author of Examen* Shared 
dn these revds —partook of these feasts and merry-makings, 
^flcficc—oustom. Euzzaing —uttering loud shouts of acclama¬ 
tion and joy. Salmon quotes from N orth : “It is not to be 
4enled but at merry meetings good fellowships in way of 
healths run into some extravagance and noise, as that which 
dihey call %uzzaing\ an usage then at its perfection." Huzza is only 
another form of hurrah. Drinking health—pledging the health; 
oi^fying good-will towards a man by drinking a glass of 
wine. In European society it is a common custom to drink a 
glass of wine while expressing good wishes for a' man’s 
health or welfare. Joyous period —jovial or hilarious age ; an 
■euphemistic expression for an age when hard drinking was 
dn fashion amongst public men. 

Paragraph 82. The Lord Mayor could lay a just claim to 
the almost regal splendour by which he was surrounded when 
he appeared in public He was the first magistrate of the 
richest and tiie most powerful Ci^ in the kingdom. By reason 
of its wealth and military resources London then exercised 
the greatest influence on the politics of the country. It 
•could set up and pull down kings at will. It was the hostility 
of London that chiefly brought about the downfall of King 
Oharles 1 and it was again by the City’s favour that Charles II 
was restored to the throne. 

Mnt civic magistrate —chief magistrate of the City, {.e., the 
Lord Mayor of London. He is the head of the Gorporation 


dTPagel^7f Footnote——Koger North '1053 -17.'14) was a lawyer 
JUKI aathor; author of the Lives of Hir Dudley North and Dr. John 
North; his Eeamen was published after his death. IMilime rapturesH- 
noble strains; ironical for ‘al»urd verses’. Pimlar (522—J43 B.C.)—^the 
greatest lyric poet of ancient (Greece. His best known poems were odes 
omnposed on contemporaiy events. Pindar of the ironical for a 

woruilees poet, who was paid to compose odes on festive occariens. 

-John Moore (1620—1720)—He made his fortune by East India trade; became 
Mayor of Lontbu in 1681 when he asButed the court-party in deaUroying 
tthe City’s lib^ea*] ’ 

S. E.— 
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that managres the municipal affairs of the City and is its Lord 
Lieutenant Begal —royal; worthy of a king. QUded coach — 
lu3curioas and richly decorated coach in which he rides on 
state occasions. Which %8now annually admired hy the i^owd— 
The reference is to the Lord Mayor's procession held once 
a year. This procession is an occasion of joy and entertain¬ 
ment to the populace of the City .SVafe—pomp ; grandeur. 
Was not yet a part ofhts sfarfe—did not yet figure in the pro¬ 
cession On great occasions —in times of solemn public cere¬ 
monies. Cavalcade —procession of horsemen Ooromation — 
the ceremony of investing a prince with the insignia of 
royalty when he succeeds to the throne. Escorted —accom¬ 
panied. The Tower —of London where the regalia are kept; 
see notes on paragraph 77. trom the Tower to Westminster — 
A pompous procession from the Tower to Westminster Abbey 
forms part of the coronation ceremonies of the British 
sovereigns Westminster —Westminster Abbey, the corona¬ 
tion church of the English sovereigns from the time of 
King Harold. It stands on the site of a very old church of 
the 7tb century and was rebuilt during the reigns of succes¬ 
sive kings The coronation chair of which the famous Scone 
Stone forms a part is kept in the chapel of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. The King takes his seat on this chair and is then 
anointed and invested with the Grown by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.' 

Was"never seen in public —never took part in a public 
function. Rich robe —gorgeous dress Hood— an ornamental 
fold at the back of a cloak or a gown. Harbingers —properly 
officers of the King’s household who rode a day’s journey 
before the King to arrange for his lodgings ; hence fore¬ 
runners or men who march at the head of a procession. The 
world—ie,y the public. Ludicrous —absurd; ridiculous. Hor 
did the world etc, —The almost regal state and grandeur that 
the Ijord Mayor always assumed did not strike the public 
as being ridiculous in any way. That the chief officer of a 
city corporation should assume royal splendour may be 
regarded as ridiculous. But London was no mean city. So 
it was proper that its chief magistrate should have the dignity 
of a King. Troportioned —^fitting ; suitable. Hoce—dSgi^ied 
situation. Wielding —exercising. Diynify*—greatness ; impor¬ 
tance. Was entitled—hnd a just right State —kingdom^ Eor 
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it was not more than proportioned etc ,—The Lord Mayor beinjp 
the representative of the migfht and majesty of Londont had? 
a just claim to the digrnity and pomp that he assumed. The 

City being then . second —London being then the first and 

p'eatest city in the kingdom and the other towns being: 
infinitely below it in power and importance; London being 
the first city in the kingdom and the rest being nowhere. 
WWiowt second —There was no city that could come so near 
to London as to be considered second to it. 

During five and forty years —i.e., since the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament in 1640. Exercised almost as great an influence 
etc .—exercised the greatest Influence on the politics of the 
country; shaped to a large extent the course of the historj’^ 
of the country. As Paris has in our time exercised on the politics 
of France —All the important political movements of Prance in 
recent times had their origin in Paris. The great French 
Revolution of 1789 began in Paris. The Revolution of 18SO 
that led to the expulsion of Charlob X from the throne 
and the accession of Louis Philippe as the King of the French 
had its origin in Paris. There was again a revolution in Paris 
in 1848 as a consequence of which Louis Philippe was 
expelled from thefthrone and a republic was established in 
France in place of a monarchy. Since 1789 all the revolu¬ 
tionary movements that swept over France had their origm 
in Paris, the capital of the countrj^ That City being then not 
only etc. —Expl. MacauLy makes this remark about the powerful 
influence exercised by the City of London on the course of 
English politics from 1640 to 1685. During this period the 
City had entirely determined the political history of England ; 
it bad made and unmade Kings and the party that it supported 
had prevailed. Macaulay therefore compares the paramount 
influence exercised by London on English politics to that 
of Paris in France—because all the revolutionary movements 
in France from 1789 onwards had their origin in that city. 

Intdligence —culture and education. Was greatly in advance 
of —was much superior to. Every other part of the country 
previous paragraphs Macaulay has described the gross 
ignorance that prevailed amongst the country gentlemen, not 
to speak of the rustios. Supported and trusted by LovufoM—‘that 
commanded the confidence of the merchants of the city. 
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jp^niartf rntfatM-'-monetary help. Could in a day obtain such 
jpeomiary means efc.—This was Ulustrated soon aftor William Ill’s 
arrival in London when the City of London advanced to him 
a large loan to extricate him ^om his pecnniary difficulties. 
The following is Macaulay’s description of the event in Chapter 
X of his History :—'’The City of London undertook to extricate 
the Prince from his financial difficulties. The Common 
Council, by an unanimous vote, engaged to find him two 
hundred thousand pounds. It was thought a great proof, both 
of the wealth and of the public spirit of the merclmts of the 
capital, that, in forty-eight hours, the whole sum was raised 
on no security but the Prince’s word. A few weeks before, 
James had been unable to procure a much smaller sum; 
though he had offered to pay higher interest, and to pledge 
valuable property.” 

Military resources —fighting strength; forces at the disposal 
of the City. To he despised —contemptible ; negligible. Lord 
Lieutenani —See notes on paragraph 17. The Lord-lieutenant 
of a countj is its principal '’official and has the control 
over the military resources for its defence. The Lord 
Mayor is the lord-lieutenant within the City. Com¬ 
mission —body. Commission of eminent ciHgens — i.e., the Court 
of Common Council. Draper —a dealer in cloths. Apprentices 
—persons bound by agreement to serve some master for a 
(fixed period of time to learn some trade or profession—the 
master in his turn being bound by that contract to impart to 
him the necessary training. According to the rules of the 
trade-guilds no man was permitted to practise a trade or a 
profession unless he had received the necessary training by 
being apprenticed to one of its members. Journeymen— 
properly men hired to work by the day; now generally used 
of mechanics and workmen who have served their apprentice¬ 
ship and are therefore supposed to have acquired a mastery 
of their special occupation or profession. Common councUmen — 
members of the Common OounciL The Common Council of a 
•city or a corporate town is the assembly of the representatives 
of its citizens empowered to frame laws for the management 
of the municipal affairs. The Common Council of London 
oonsista of two houses—the upper consisting of the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen and the lower consisting of the 
^zen’s representatives elected annually. 
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-4Wemcw--properly elders; now used as the title of tho 
officers of a corporate town immediately below the Mayor. 
The Common Council of the Oily contains twenty-six Aldermen 
elected for life. Colonels —officers commandingr reghnente. 
Stand its ^rownr/—maintain its position: successfully oppose. 
There were very few regvlar troops etc. —For the strength of tho 
standing army in those days see paragraph 25. N’oHce '— 

warning or intimation beforehand. At an hoards notice — 
immediately; at once. Abounding in—full of. consti¬ 

tutional and not the effect of training and discipline. Provided 
armed with. Tolerable—not quite contemptible or 
worthless. Untinctnred —unimbued; untinged Martial die^ 

cipline —military training. Not altogether untinctured wUh martial 
discipline —^possessed of a moderate degree of military training. 
Gould not but he —must be. Valuable a%—useful friend. Fbr- 
midaltle —dangerous. A town, therefore^ which could etc .— 

Macaulay describes in this sentence the military resourcea 
of the City of London. It could within a very short time raise 
an army of twent 3 »^ thousand fairly armed soldiers possessed 
of some military training. A city possessed of such resourcea 
could render very useful service as a friend and prove a very 
dangerous enemy. * 

Hampden —^.John Hampden (1594-1043) was a famous English 
patriot who refused to pay the “ship-money” tax levied 
illegally by Charles I He joined the Parliamentary army 
when the Civil War broke out and was mortally wounded at 
C^halgTove Field. He was one of the five members whom 
Charles I came to arrest in the Pirliament house. Pym — 
John Pym (15&4-1643) was a prominent statesman during 
the reign of Charles I. He strongly denounced the arbitrary 
measures of Laud and Strafford and was one of the managers 
of Buckingham’s impeachment. He was one of the five 
members whom Cliarles 1 wanted to seize in the Parliament 
house before the outbreak of the Civil War. Las/oUee tyranny 
—high-handed persecution. Trainbands —See notes on para¬ 
graph 17. It was not forgotten . trainbands—The reference 

is to Charles Ps attempt on the five members in 1642. These 
five members of Parliament of whom Hampden and Pym were 
the most prominent had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
King by their strong condemnation of his arbitrary measures. 
Accordingly in January 1642, the King proceeded to the House 
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of Commons acoompanied by 500 armed men to arrest these 
members on the alleged charge of treason. They, being fore¬ 
warned of the step &e King proposed to take, had left the 
Honse before the King's arrival and taken refuge in the City 
where the King did not venture to follow them. A week later, 
the citizens brought them in triumph to Westminster. 

Omis —serious stage; most dangerous hour. The London 
irainhanda had marched etc —See notes on paragraph 06 The 
raising of the siege of Gloucester marked a turning-pomt in 
the history of the Civil War. Movement —action. MUUary 
tyrants —army officers who usurped arbitrary authority: military 
officers who arbitrarily assumed the rule of the country. 
Downfall —deposition. Richard Cromwell (1626-1712)—son of 
Oliver Cromwell. On his father’s death he succeeded him as 
the Lord Protector in 1658 but was compelled to abdicate 
within a few months. Borne a signal pari—figured prominently. 
In the movement against the military tyrants etc. —A period of 
anarchy followed the abdication * of Richard Cromwell. The 
army officers quarrelled with the Rump Parliament and 
attempted to rule the country without its help. But taxes 
were not regularly paid and to render the situation 
more difficult the soldiers quarrelled amongst themselves. 
The soldiers were therefore compelled to restore the Rump to 
power but the City refused to pay taxes because they had no 
representatives in the Rump. General Monk marched from 
Scotland to London, proceeded to Guildhall and finding that 
the Rump was hated by everybody arranged for holding a 
free Parliament in 1660. This Parliament voted for the 
restoration of Charles 11 to the throne of his father. 

Exaggeration —over-statement of facts. It ta no exaggeration 
to say—\i may be truthfully said Bvt for —without 
Hostility —opposition. Hostility of the Oily —The mis- 
govemment of Charles I angered the citizens of London and 
they in a body supported Parliament. During the Civil 
War the cause of Parliament was supported not merely 
by London but the whole south-east io., the richer part of 
Bngland. The more rugged north-west declared itself for the 
King. Vanquished —defeated. Without the help of the City etc .— 
The restoration of Charles n to his father’s throne became 
possible beeause the City disgusted with the rule of soldiers 
favoured the restoration of monarchy. 
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Paragraph 83. These consideratioas explain the reasons 
why some members of the aristocracy chose to reside in the 
I'ity. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while engaged in bitter 
opposition to the court, lived under the protection of the City 
magistrates and the City militia. The former lived in Aldera- 
gate Street and the latter in Dowgate. 

May serve to explain —may furnish the reason. Arista- 
/'rnr?/—nobles. Westtrard—ihe western part of London, /.e., 
Westminster is its fashionable tpiarter. The quarter is out¬ 
side the limits of the City. Drawn the aristocracy westward — 
led the nobles to reside in the western quarter of London. 
Till a very recent period—tiW quite lately. Vicinity 
—neighbourhood. The Exchange —the Royal Exchange 
is the business centre of London. See Map of London. 
It occupies a prominent position between Threadneedle 
Street and Cornhill. The first building was erected by 
Sir Thomas (rresham during the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was destroyed by the (ireat Fire and the second building 
was eomplpt(»d in An ^Exchange is a place where 

merchants and brokers me<‘t to transact business. Guildhall — 
See notes on paragraph SI. London Guildhall stands a little 
to the north-east of the Bank of England, fn the vicinity 
of the Exchange eJc.—i.e., near the hc'art of the City. 
Shaftesbury —Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury (1621—1()83), was one of the most prominent figures in 
English political life during the reign of C'harles IL He 
became Chancellor of the Exchecpier in 1671 and .strongly 
opposed Clarendon’s repressive measures jigainst the Dissenters. 
He was appointed Lord Chancellor in 1672 but was dismissed 
from his office in the following year because of the offence 
he had given to some of his colh‘agues and the King's mis¬ 
tresses. He then became the leader of the opposition and 
strongly supported the Exclusion Bill. As the President of 
the fevy (Council he passed the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679 
but was again shortly dismissed from his office. H,e fled to 
Holland in 1682 where he died. He is the Achitophel of 
Dryden^s famous satire Absalom mid Achitophel. 

Buckingham —See notes on paragraph 38. He was at 
tirst a favourite of Charles II but on being dismissed from his 
offices for the Shrewsbury scandal became an opponent of the 
government He then began to intrigue against the King and' 
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fupported tJie cause of Monmouth. He is the Zimri of 
Dryden^s Absalom and Aekito^diel. Bitter—severe ; character¬ 
ised by animosity. unprincipled ; these 

statesmen did not hesitate to adopt the foulest means to* 
achieve their ends, ‘underhand plottings or schem- 

inge. So eonrementhj-^mth. such advantage. Securely — 
safely. City milHia—ie., London trainbands. Aldersgate — 
running north and south from Gnswell Road to St. j^rtin 
Street architectural decorations in the form of 

square pillars slightly projecting from the walls. 

breaths —architectural ornamentations of the form of 
garlands of leaves and flowers, -beautiful. Inigo — 

Inigo Jones (1573—16.52), the famous English architect of his 
day. His best known work was the ^^Banqmfhfg Half of White^ 
hall.^* Pilasters and u reaths etf, —The beautiful architectural 
decorations of this house* were designed by the famous 
architect Inigo Jones (haring Cross—eA the west end of 
the Strand. Charing—ib a corruption of rhere renc (dear 
queen). Queen Eleanor, Edward Ts wife, died at Lincoln andi 
her corpse was brought to Westminster for burial. The 
bereaved husband ordered that a memoral cross should be 
erected at each place where the body rested. Charing Cross 
is believed to have been one of these spots. Once the abode 
of the Archbishops of I’br/.—which had formerly been the 
official residence of these church dignitaries. Streets and 
alleys etc. —w;., Villicrs Street, Buckingham Street That site — 
oh., the spot where the house had stood. Dotrgaie—a street 
in the old ward of Downgate to the east of St. John^s Church. 

Paragraph 84. These were exceptions. Most of the 
noble famUies had their houses in the fashionable quarters 
beyond the Gty walls. The favourite quarters were the sou& 
and west of lincoln^s Inn Fields, the Piazza of Coveat 
Garden, Bloomsburv Square and Soho Square. Two magui** 
hcent i^acesy Bedford House and Mont^ue House, stoodi 
north of Holborn on the verge of the country. ^ 

Were rare exceptions —te., were perhaps the (mly houses 
of nobles that stood within the City. Migrated-^remeik 
Beyond the walls--i.e., beyond the western limits of the City, 
li^don, like all old towns, was surrounded by a wall on lul 
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sides from the Roman timci- It was repaired and rebuilt 
& 0 ]ii time to tunc^ and extended in the form of a bow surround¬ 
ing the City on the land side. The i)osition of the wall is- 
indicated by the names of the v'arious gates. It ran from the 
Tower on the cast to Aldgate, from Aldgate to Bishopegate, 
thence to (Vipplegate. l^Vom Cri])plegate it passed through 
Aldersgate and Newgate to the Fleet dike and thence again 
to the Thames on the west. The remnants of the wall and 
the gates were demolished in I7<ih. Tlte rvgimis which 
are mw etc —/•/., the AVest-End. Retained —continued to 
have. Hotels —large town mansions of men of wealth and rank. 
Ilereditartf hotels —townhouse*- that had belonged to these 
families for generations. Rtrami'-w well-known Street in 
London coinieeting (^haring with Fleet Street. It runs 

parallel to the 'riiames on it- northern -ide. Northumberland 
House, Norfolk House, Soiner'-et House stood in this quarter. 
Sfafelt/ dtreUiaqs —imposing houses. LincoJn\s Inn FiMa — 
a public park in Ijondon immediately to the south of Holbom. 
Ipiazzf^ n. Public .s((iiare or inarket-plare specially in Italian 
town—Or/o/v/ Dictionanj 1 

Piu.'.a —(It. Pin,,a an open .-qiuire or market-place) a 
square open space surrounded by buildings. The piazza of 
(^ovent Graideu was built from the designs of Inigo Jones- 
about l<i32. Parent (fardejt —the principal market in London * 
for vegetable.-*, fruits and flowers .«:itunted immediately to the 
nortli of Strand. ^Southampton Square —so named because in 
the I7th centur> it contained the townhouse of the Earls- 
of Southampton. Uloomshnry Square —North of Holbom 
immediately to the south-east of Montague House. Soho‘ 
immediately to the south of Oxford Street between 
Charing Cross Road on tin* east aud Dean Street on the west. 
Faronrtie quarters preferred by men of rank and wealth. 

By the end of the iSth century the aristocracy had migrated 
fiirtlier west from C^ovciil Garden and Soho. One of th0 
iroialers of Fngland — one of the most beautiful places in 
England on account of the beauty and grandeur of the houses 
of the nobility suiroundiug it. Which had just heen lmilt“^i.e^ 
after the Great Fire. Posterity —descendants, Englis^imen 

of the present generation. Will hardly sympaihi\c-^dLO not 
share; modem ^glishmen do not find this square to be^ 
so grand and beautiful. 
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MonttmHh Square had been the »iat/js~Soho Square was 
ori^maliy named Monmouth Square. Duke of Montmufh 
(1649-85)—an illegitimate son of Charles II. The Duke was 
very popular, and as Charles II had no legitimate children, a 
vigorous attempt was made to ensure his succession to the 
throne after his father’s death. The bill, sought to be passed 
for this purpose, was known as the Exclusion Bill For it 
wanted to exclude the Duke of York, Charles IPs brother, fi'om 
the throne and give the crown to the Duke of Monmouth after 
Charles Fs death. On Charles TFs death, the Duke of York 
became King as dames II. The Duke of Monmonth headed a 
rebellion against James II but was defeated at the battle of 
Sedgemoor and was executed While the forfimex during 
the happier days of the Duke. Totvered his mnusiou—hi^ palace 
rose to a lofty height Ungracpful—cAam^y ; ungainly. 7?/V hhj 
f/rforwed—beautifully decorated. Principal aparimcnU —chief 
rooms or halls. Were finely sculptured trifh —were decorated 
with beautiful figures of. Foliage —leaves. Atntonal hcannqs — 
heraldic devices; coats of arms Ilnnq u'ith enthronhied 
satin —covered with silken tapestry ; decorated with figures of 
needle work. Trace —mark ; vestige. 

Aristocratical mansion —stately residence of nobles. Once 
aristocrntical quartet — ri\., Soho Square. TToIhorn^a. street 
running west to cast connecting Oxford Street with Newgate 
Street. It runs along the north of Lincoln s Inn Fields. Verge 
—border Pastitres and cornfields —/.e., the country. Ample 
—large. Southampton Housf—thc house ol the EarL of 
Southampton: the second Earl of Southampton is famous in 
the History of English Literature as Shakespeare’s patron to 
whom^Few/zs and Adonis'^ was dedicated. Bedford House — 
the house of the Dukes of Bedford. The site of the house is 
indicated by Bedford Square and Russell Street and Russell 
Square. Russell was the family name of the Dukes of Bedford. 
Francis Russell, the 4th Duke of Bedford, built the square of 
Covent Garden and his son built Russell and Tavistock Squares. 
Was removed about fifty years ago —Russell Square wa^ built 
about 1800. Benotrned in the 17th century etc. —a round¬ 
about way of saying that this part of the town was then a mere 
i^ural area. well-known fruits considered as delicacies 

by Europeans; ^ ^ i Smpszf—sm^ game birds with long 
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bills that are found to freiinent marshy or moist grounds; 

C%1l 

Monttigae House—uQ&r Bloomsbury and close to Southamp¬ 
ton House built for Ralph Montague (1H38-1709), a prominent 
statesman of his age, by Robert Hook, the Surveyor of London. 
It was burnt down in 1H8() when a new house was erected on 
the site. Fresfors—Seo notes on paragraph 80. Fehbrafofl fot' 
•its frescoes ami farnitare- This appears from an entry in 
Evelyn^s Diary under lOth June, 1080 —“This night was bunit 
to the ground my Lord Montague's palace in Bloomsbury, than 
which for i)ainting and furniture there was nothing more 
glorious in England.” A feir mouths after the death of Charles 
the Secomi—C\ia,r]es II died in February 1086 and the house 
was burnt down in January, BiSO. Bepository —a place where 
thihgs are kept for safety and preservation; storehouse. 
Bepository of such previous treasures of art etc. —The British 
Museum was located in Montague House from its foundation 
ill 1759 till 1847 when it was removed to the present building 
in Great Russell Street. The library attached to the Museum is 
a treasure-house of books, ancii‘nt and modern. The Museum 
contains be8ide.s a lich collection of art-treasures and tlie 
Science Department contains models of all kinds of machinery. 
Assembled under a stuqh root —collected .at one place. Has 
just given plojce has been succeeded by an even more 
.splendid building. 

Paragraph 85. Saint James’s Square and Jermyu Street 
had recently been built on an open space nearer the court. 
Goklen Square had not yet been begun. Only three or four 
isolated buildings stood to th^ north of Piccadilly of which the 
most c>elebratcd was ('larendon's palace named Dunkirk House. 

Cbwrf—-Whitehall Palace. After its destruction by fire in H>91 
St James’s Palace became the principal residence of the 
English sovereigns. Ou a space —on an open ground. St. 
Jameses close to St James's Park. J&rmyn Street — 

street running parallel to Piccadilly and connecting Regent 
Street with St James's Street. The street was named after 
Henry Jermyn, I^rl of St Albans, who planned St James's 
Square and built St James's Church. Saint Jameses Ohurdt — 
in Piccadilly ; this was one^f Wren's churches and possesses a 
very beautiful interior. Had i'eccrttly been opened^ihe church 
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was consecrated in July, 1684. For the accommodation of^ 
for supplying the want of; to provide a place of worship tor. 
Quarter —jmrt of the town. Golden iSgwore—close to Begent 
Street. Mmisters of state —statesmen in charge of the adminis¬ 
tration. PircadiUy —a street running east and west from Hyde 
Park comer to the Quadrant The eastern half of this street is 
chiefly occupied with shops, the western part contains fa^ion- 
able dwelling-houses and clubs. detached. Almost 

raral mansiom^Thoso houses were almost in the country 
because the limits of Jjondon did not then extend so for 
to the north. Costly pile —rich and* magnificent building. 
Niclmmcd-^ceWed in derision. Dmikirl House—Bea notes 
on paragraph 39. Foumleii^s downfall —Clarendon’s dismissal 
from office and banishment in 1667. I hike of Alf)ewarJe — 
General !Monk was raised to the peerage under this title after 
the Restoration. The side—‘the place where Dunkirk HoiiSo 
stood. 

* 

Paragraph 86. The gayest and most tliickly peopled 
quarter of Regent Street was then a solitude fretiueiited by 
wild birds. The Oxford Street on the north ran between 
hedges. The site, through which Conduit Street now runs, was- 
a meadow famous for its spring. The pest field, where in a pit 
cartloads of dead bodies had been thrown during the great 
plague, lay to the cast. 

Fambled—wsiiideTedi. Gayest —most brilliant or showy. 
Crowded —thickly peopled. Hegent Street —runs from nor^ 
to south across Oxford Street and connects Portland Place, with 
the Quadrant. Was sometimes so fortunate had occa¬ 
sionally the good fortune of bagging a woodcock. This is 
Macaulay's favourite way of saying that the place was then 
a rural solitude. Woodcock—?), common English game bird 
whose flesh is highly esteemed for food. Oxford road —one of 
the principal thoroughfares of London mnning east to west 
from Holborn to Hyde Park. Ran between this 

road then ran through the country. The modem town of 
Londoix extends far to the north of &is road and Oxford Street 
now runs through ^i^t may be called the centre of the town. 
Wore cotssid&red as quite out of toivn —were regarded as being 
situated in the country. So it seen^ that the town of London 
did not even extend as far to the north as Oxford road.. 
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A Spring —a natural fountain. Condmi Street^uoxih of Hoibom 
connecting Gt^dford Street witb Theobald Road. To judge 
from maps this street lies to the east and not the west of 
Regent Street. Sktidder —fear and trembling. 

Haunts of human dwellings. War from the fiaunht 

of men —at a great distance from humaiL dwellings. Twenty 
years before —The outbreak of the plague took place in 1665. 

prevailing violently. Dead carts for carrying 

the bodies of dead men. Shot —thrown. By sfsores—in large 
numbers. During the plague “the dead were too numerous to 
be buried in the usual way and carts went their rounds .at night, 
accompanied by a man ringing a bell and calling out, ‘Bring 
out your dead.’ The corpses were Hung into a huge pit with¬ 
out coffins, there being no time to provide them for so many.”— 
iOardimr). Tainted with infection —poisoned. The germs of 
the plague tainted the whole ground. Disturtped —dug up. 
Imminent risk —serious and immediate danger. Xo fonudon 
tions were laid there —/.e., no houses were built on this si)ot. 
Heturn of the pestilence —re-appearance of the plague, 
dreadful. 

Paragraph 87. The streets and squares of London were 
quite different in appearance from what they are now. Even 
the most fashionable quarters of that time would appear to us 
now dirty and squalid. In Coveiit Garden a market filthy and 
noisy was held close to the bouses of the rich. 

Should greatly err —should be seriously mistaken. Squares 
—open grounds having four sides with houses on each. Bore the 
satm u^eef—presented the same appearance. The great 
majority of tfte houses —most of the buildings. In great part — 
to a large extent. 

Such as they then were —in the condition in which they 
happened to be in those times. Disgusted —offended. Squalid — 
fil&y; extremely dirty. Poisoned—infected. Noisome 

atmosphere —noxious or lA wholesome air. Co vent Garden — 
See notes on paragraph 84. Filthy —dirty. Qose to the 


[Page 144, Footnote— Oglethorpe (169C-1785h-an Knglish 
imlitaiy officer who rose to the rank of a Bngadier-Qenanu in 1741). He 
served against the Jacobites in 1745. He was a great friend of Dr. .Johnson. 
Bemant (1726—98)—a traveller and naturalist. Hie /^Britislt ^Soologff* 
apponredin 1766. Pest field—-1^ field where the victims of the plag;ue 
were buried]. ' 
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dfveili’ngs of the great —^Macaulay has pointed out iu paragraph 
84 that the Piazza of Covent G-arden was one of the fawiion- 
able quarters of London in those days and that this locality 
contained the townhouses of many of the nobles. Screantied — 
uttered shrill cries they quarrelled amongst themselves or 

with the customers. Stalks —stems; I Rotten —decaying; 

decomposed. Accumulated iu heaps —collected in hug% piles. 
At the thresholds —before the very doors. Countess of Berk¬ 
shire and of the Bishop of Durham —These were two amongst 
the many persons of rank and wealth who had their houses in 
Covent Garden in the latter half of the 17th century. The 
condition of Covent Garden might have much improved* since 
the 17th century bat that it was not quite satisfactory when 
Macaulay wrote or even later will appear from the following 
account of th<» market in the Eucyclopcedia Britarirdca —“Until 
1828 Covent Garden market consisted of an unsightly array of 
sheds. The present building, erected by tlie Duke of Bedford, 
though lately much improved, is quite inadequate for its 
requirements, while the arrangements for the disposal of mud 
and refuse are very reprehensible.” 

Paragraph 88. The centre of Lincoln's Inn Pields was an 
open space where the populace assembled every e,veiiing to 
see bears dance and set dogs at oxen. Horses wenj exercised 
there and beggars collected in large mimbcrs. The place was- 
enclosed and a garden laid out after a serious accident had 
occurred td'Sir Joseph Jekyll. 

Lincoln s Inn Fields —See notes on paragraph 84; designed 
and built during the reign of Charles I. Ihe ral)ble—tke 
lower class of people; “contemptible or inferior sort of 
people; the lower part of the populace {Oxford Dictionary). 

('ongregafed assembled. Within a few yards of —quite close 
to. Cardigan House and Winchester House —the town houses 
of the Earl of Cardigan and th*e Marqutsss of Winchester. 
These houses were situated in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mounte- 
(tanks —properly one who mounts a bench in the market or 
other public place and boasts of his skill in curing diseases and 
sells medicines which he professes to be unfailing remedies ; 

rPage 146, Footnote—(1697-1764) — u famous English painter 
and engraver.] 
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heiioe quack doctors; charlatans. //(arrawr/Mc—declaim; make 
a pompous speech. *SV^—incite Set dogs at oxen —^The 
reference is to the savage game of bull>baiting formerly very 
popular with the Knglish mob. A bull w’as tied to a post and 
then dogs were set against it. The poor bull was polled to- 
piece's though before it died it gored a number of its enemies 
to death waste matters; refuse ; dirt. Shot —cast. 

Kxercised —trained; made to undergo physical exertions. 
Itnpw’ttina1c—tr(.m\)\vhoniP ; “persistent, pressing, in solicita¬ 
tion” {Oxfm'd T>tctionarif). Tn the ivorst goverwd iHtes of the 
Cotiiiitent —The beggars were in former times felt to be a 
nuisance in some of the Catholic countries of southern Europe 
like Italy and Sfmin 

If///y/jycr—beggar. 7^/—by-word ; term of reproach^ 
or cont(‘mpt Macaulay himself elsewhere illustrates this:— 
“Deceived by the* tales of a Lincoln^ Inn mumper.” A 
f/tmoln\s hifi mumper ?/7/s a p/orcrZ>—Expl. .This remark 
occurs in connection with Macaulay^ description of Lincoin^s 
Inn Fields He says that beggars assembled there in such 
large numbers that the place became notorious for this 
nuiKau(‘e. Con&equentl> a Lincoln’s Inn mumper came to 
pass into a by-word. Frnlenufy —properly brotherhood; hence 
company or ''Ocu'ty ; here, gang. A? ms —armorial bearings ; 
figure.^ that serve .as symbols ot distinguished families. 
f/Z/'erZe.*/—distinctive dresses worn by the servants of noblemen 
or gentlemen. Charitably disposed grandee —kind-hearted 
nobleman. Grandee —“Spanish or Portuguese nobleman of 

highest rank; person of high rank or eminence” {O/ford 
Dictionary» His lordshtp\ co/////-the coach of the lorcl or 
nobleman. limping (pretending lameness). Grandiryg 

—dragging himself along the ground on hands and feet. 
Persecute —pester; harass; torment Diwrdet —irregularities; 
disturbances; troubles, continued. Accidents — 

mishaps. Legal proceedinq*i —law-suits. Sir Joseph JekyU 

(1663-1738)—a famous English barrister; he became Master of 
the Rolls in 1717 which office he held till his death. Master 
of the Rolls—the title of one of the highest of English judges 
who is exhoffido a member of the Court of Appeal. As the 
title indicates he is the official keeper of the rolls of patents 
and grants and of public records generally. Knocked 
struck down; run over. Palisades—igohs or stakes; woodeiik 
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fences. PcdlsadeB were net «/)—The p^ce was enclosed or 
fenced round with stakes. LcUd out —arranged; planneti 


Paragraph 89. Saint James’s Square was the dumping 
ground for all the iiltix and refuse of Westminster. These 
nuisances continued for a long time till at last Parliament 
permitted the place to be enclosed and laid out as a garden. 

Saint Jameses Square —See paragraph S5. Eeceptaeh — 

S roperly a vessel for receiving things; repository; here 
umping-ground. Offal —refuse; rubbish. Cinders —ashes. 

Westmnstei —the famous borough in Middlesex on the north 
of the Thames immediately to the west of l^ondon. The 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Government offices 
and the Palaces of Buckingham and St. James arc situated in 
Westminster. See Map of London. Cudgel —short thick 

stick; club. Ring —an inclosed place generally circular in 

shape where games or sports are performed or boxing 
contests held. Kept the nng there —cnolosed a portion of 
ground for holding contests in cudgel ])layiug or exhibiting 
his performances in,tlieart. Lupudent —audacious; insolent. 
Squatter—one who settles on public land without any title. 


impudent squatter etc. —A fellow audaciously occupied 
a portion of the grounds though he had no right to do so. 
A shed for rubbish —a temporary structure or cottage for 
storing refuse or waste things. Perhaps the squatter was a dust 
nrian who dealt in such things. Gildf^d saloons —richly decorated 
halls. A saloon is a spacious and well-furnished room for the 
reception of company. First nmgnates of the rea/wi—greatest 
nobles of the land. A magnate is a person of rank and 


distinction. Nor folks —the premier English noble family; sec 
paragraph 64. Ormonde —Dukes of Ormond; see notes on 
paragraph 38. Kents —Earls of Kent, a distinguished family 
of English nobles; the ninth Earl was created a Duke in 1710. 
Pembrokes— Earls of Pembroke, another very old and distin¬ 
guished family of English nobles. All these distinguished 

St «■! IIIV.SS. t m , T A At ^ 



[Page 147, Footnote—not» on paragraph T8. Ibm 
Brown (166^1704)—a satirist^ author of the tamous lines on Ilr. Fell. Dailg 
(hwranf sm TkUlg .Ibecmo/—names of old English ncwsiwiKsrs. Breakina 
sis^tndniag.] 
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BaUs’^aooidX gatherings of persons of both sexes for 

<2anc^. At another time . balls—lEsegX, Macaulay says 

this in connection with his description of the miserable condi¬ 
tion of SL James’s Square in the 17tli century. Although this 
square was inhabited by the greatest nobles of the land, still a 
fellow audaciously occupied a portion of the open ground 
without any show of title. He built there a hut for storing 
refuse close to the palaces of the peers where they gave parties 
to their friends. The setting up of a mean, filthy refuse-shed 
so close to the splendid mansions of rich nobles where feasts 
and banquets were held—was an act of shameless daring. The 
man «f]agrantly defied law and public decency. Nuisances — 
annoyances; troubles. Much hail been written about them — 
ill the newspapers to attract the notice of Parliament and 
the ministers. Applied to Parliament—heesaw^Q public land 
cannot be enclosed without the sanction of Parliament. See 
notes on “inclosiire acts'’ in paragmph Jl. To pat up rail—i.e., 
to enclose the land with a fence. St. James’s Square was 
enclosed early in the reign of George II. 

Paragraph 90. The streets were wretchedly paved, the 
drainage was so bad that after a shower the gutters became 
roaring torrents carrying the animal and vegetable refuse of 
the town. People ran the risk of being splashed with mis 
dirty water when coaches passed through them. 

Such —so wretched or miserable. Sfeite of the region — 
condition of the (juarter. Lnrurions portion of society —rich 
and fashionable section of the inhabitants, /.e., men of rank and 
riches. The great body of the population—ike great majority 
of the citizens; common people. Jnsnpportable grievances — 
insuperable inconveniences or hardships. The pavement —the 
flooring of the streets; “covering of street, floor, etc., made 
of stones, tiles, wooden blocks, asphalt etc., esp. paved footway 
at side of road”.— Dictionary), Detestable —miser¬ 
able ; wretched; ?.c., the streets were full of ruts and holes. 
Gried shame on /f—considered it shameful; singly 
condemned it. The drainage—ike arrangements for carrying^ on 
the water of the town and the streets. Gutters —drains: 
channels for carrying off water by the side of roads and 
streets. Torrents —violent streams. Facetious-mtty ; humor¬ 
ous. Commemorated—pteeexseA the memory of; hence oele^ 
>brated; described. Fury —violence. Blach rivuleie—cmteitm 

S. P.-18. 
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o£ dirty water. tbundered; flowed with a strong 

current. Snow Hill —(formerly named Snor Hill) near 
Holbom. Lydgate Hill —between Fleet Street and St. Paul's. 
Fleet Ditch —the name of a small stream tliat formerly flowed 
through London and marked the western boundary of the city 
The bed gradually silting up it converted into a covert 
sewer. Fleet Street, Fleet Bridge indicate the course of this 
river. properly contribution; here it refers to the 

mass of refuse borne by the gutters into the Fleet StalU — 
shops. Oreenqrocefi'—otiQ who sells vegetables-. 

Several facetious poets . greengrocers —Expl. A number of 

witty poets have playfully described in their verses how after 
a heavy shower the road-side drains were converted into 
torrents. These streams of dirty water flowed in a strong 
current from Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill and carried down to 
the Fleet Ditch a vast mass of filth, the leiuse of the shops 
of the butchers and the dealers in vegetables. Thts flood— viz., 
the mass of dirty water that covered the streets Profusely— 
in large quantities. Carnage road —the middle of the street 
through which the carriages passed one who 

walked along the streets on foot The (here) 'position 

next to wall as opposed to the kennel side of street footpath’’— 
{OoSfqrd DicUonary). To give one the wall 'is to allow him the 
cleaner part of the street in passing * Gave the wall —As the 
walls stood by the side of the street, the nearer the wall the 
less the chance of being splashed with the dirty water on the 
road. So every one tried to keep as close to the wall as 
possible. Weak and timid people had naturally to yield this 
position of advantage to bolder and more powerful men. 

Athletic —strong; powerful. Took %t —kept close to the 
wall. Hence the expression "fo take the wait came to mean to 
have the preference of. Gf. Romeo and Juliet^ 1. i 15—“J will take 
the wall of any man or maid of Montague's'" Poisterera—bullies; 
bold, turbulent fellows. Oociced their hats in each other's faces — 
set the hats erect on their heads before each other, ia, faced 
each other with an insolent and threatening air. Shoved — 
pushed. Kennel —(a form of canal) gutter; the water-course 
of a street This word should be carefully distinguished from 
kennd meaning a house for dogs. The latter word is derived 
from Let eanis, a dog. 
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blusteringr, overbearing fellow. A mere bully —a i^an 
nsolent and tyrannical but timid at heart. Bailies are men 
who terrorize over the weak and the timid by their bold 
insolent exterior but are really cowards at heart. Sneaked o/f— 
stole away without fighting; made off or slunk away timidly. 
Muttering that etc .—threatening in an under-tone that he would 
take his revenge on another occasion. Pugnacious —disposed 
or inclined to fight. Encounter —conflict; fight. Duel —a 
single combat with deadly weapons between two persons for 
the settlement of some difference or quarrel touching a point 
of honour. The practice is believed to have originated in 
France during the days of chivalrj\ It made its way into 
Kngiand in the Middle Ages and continued down to the reign 
of George III. This barbarous practice has now become 
obsolete in England. N.B. One of the latest duels, recorded in 
history, was the one fought by the Duke of Wellington with 
the Earl of Winchelsea in 1829. Pitt, Castlereagh and 
Canning all took part in duels in their times. 

Ended in a duel —^resulted in a single combat with deadly 
weapons between the two men. Behind Montague House —a 
reference to the secluded position of Montague House in those 
days. As duelling was forbidden by law, the duellists 
generally chose the most unfrequented places. In paragmph 
H4, Macaulay has described that Montague House was situated 
north of Holborn almost beyond the limits of the town. So 
the neighbourhood of this house would be a convenient spot 
for fighting a duel. Wellington fought his duel in Battersea 
Fields south of the Thames because it was then an unfrequent¬ 
ed quarter lying outside the limits of the town. 

If he was a mere . Montague House —Gxpl. Macaulay 

describes in these lines the encounter between two quarrel¬ 
some and swaggering fellows when they met on ‘the road 
Each wanted to keep as close to the wall as possible. They 
struggled with each other until the weaker man was pushed 
towards the gutter. If this man pushed down happened to be a 
coward who had merely assumed a bold and insolent air then 
he withdrew vowing vengeance on a more suitable occasion. 
But if he was of a fighting temper he would ohalleuge his 
asaaUaut to a duel lor the insult. The casual encotihter thus 
resulted in a single combat with deadly weapons fought iu 
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secluded quarters like the neighbourhood of the Blontague 
House. 

Paragraph 91. The houses were not numbered. Numbers 
would have been useless, for the common people could not 
read. Shops were known by painted signs. 

TFicre not numbered —did not bear any numbers as they do 
now. Advantage— UQQ, Chairmen — men who carried sedan 
chairs. A sedan chair was a covered vehicle borne on poles 
by two men. These chairs were the usual means of convey¬ 
ance in towns from the 16th to the 18th century. Porters — 

carriers; persons who carry loads or messages for hire; • 

Errand hoys —messengers ; men engaged to carry a message 
or to do some odd jobs. A very small proportion— few. 
Distinguished—Painted signs—ilffuroa painted on 
boards and hung at a prominent position over or near the 

[Page 149, Footnote—zS/rt/? (1607-17ir))—,I famous Fnglibh satinst and 
]>oel ; author of TcUes of a Tub, Qulliver's Trarrlft am! other works. City 
Sho/cer—one of Hwift’s poems. The reference is to the following lines 

“Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

.\nd bear their trophies with them as they go: 

Filths of all hues and odours seem to tell, 

\V^hat street they sailed from by their sight and smell. 

They as each torrent drives, with rapid force. 

From Smithfield or St’ Pulehre’s shape their course, 

-Vtid in huge confluence joined at Knowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holborn Bridge. 

Sweeping from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts and blood. 

Drowned pupnies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 

Dead eats, ana turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood." 

Cay—John Gay (1685-1732) was a famous English poet. His best 
known works ivcre “3%c Beggar^s Opera'' and the Fables. jHvia —poem 
on walking the streets of London. The reference is to the following lines— 

“Let due civilities be strictly paid, 

The wall surrender to the hooded maid. 

But when the hdly with assuming pace 

Ooehs his broad hat, ed^ round with tarnished lace, 

Yidd not the way; his strutting pride 
And thrust him to ike muddy kennd's side ; 

Be never turns agam mr dares (^pose. 

But mutters coward curses as he goes. 

Johnson-^Dt. Samud Johnson, side ante. “His mother said that when 
she lived in London there were two sorts of people, those who gave the wall 
and ^bose who took it,—the peaceful and the guarrdsome, '^en he 
visited her at lichfidd she asked nim to which sort he belonged*^^j3admeff^] 
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doors. Oay —showy; brilliant. Grotesque —fantastic. Aspect — 
appearance. Charing Cross—See notes on paraarraph 83. White 
chapel —in the eastern districts of London. Endless succession 
of Sarsfcens* Heads etc .—countless shops and taverns bearin^r 
such signs. 

Saracens' Heads —The word ‘Saracen’ was formerly used of 
the Arabs of the earlv days of Islam; afterwards it came to be 
used of the Mahomedans generally especially of the Turks. 
A Turk’s Head or a Saracen’s Head was in former, times a 
very common sign for shops or inns. Dr. Johnson and his 
friends used to meet at Turk’s Head. Uoyal Oafts—This sign 
was very popular in Charles II’s reign because after his 
defeat at Worcester in I 651 he had escaped from Cromwell’s 
soldiers by hiding himself in an oak tree. Blue Bears, and 
Golden Lambs —Those wore other popular signs in those days. 
Golden Lamb might contain a reference to the gold ram that 
carried Phrixeus to Colchis and whose fleece became the 
subject of the Argonautic Expedition. Disappeared —ceased to 
be displayed before the shops. Dtrcciiow”-guidance. When 
they toere no longer etc .—When by reason of the spread of educa¬ 
tion, common people could make out the houses by the names 
or the numbers they bore. 

Paragraph 92. As the streets were not lighted ifc was 
difScult and dangerous to walk them in the dark. They were 
infested by thieves, robbers and by bands of wild young men 
belonging to the upper classes. The favourite pastime of these 
upper-class ruffians was to break windows, assault innocent 
passers-by and insult pretty women. The law provided for a 
body of a thousand watchmen to keep the peace. But they 
never cared to perform their duties. 

When the evening closed in —when the darkness of evening 
covered the town. Closed in —approached ; enclosed. Qatret 
windows —top-floor windows. Pails tubs or vessels containing 
filth and dirty water. Were emptied—yishd. their contents thrown 
on the ground. With little regard ete.—without any considera¬ 
tion for the persons who might be walking along the streets. 
Brtttww~“Oontu9ions i injuries caused by blunt or heavy instru¬ 
ments. Were of constant occurrence—oeeurred very frequently. 
The streets were dark. So predestrians hurt themselves by 
striking against invisible obstacles. TiUthe last year of the 
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reign —Street-lig'htmsr was introdiioed in London in 1684. 
In the followingr paiagraph, Maoaulay describes the iotrodnction 
of this reform. Profound —deep. Plied their trade —carried on 
their business; practised their profession. With impunittr- 
without any fear of punishment; securely. Another class of 
ruffians —^not professional thieves and robbers but drunken 
youths of {?ood families bent on mischief. Favourite amusement 
—pleasant sport or pastime. Dissolute —vicious; debauched. 
Swagger —walk with a defiant and insolent air; bluster. 
Sedans —See notes on chairmen in the previous paraqrraph. 
Upsetting sedans —turning: over the chairs and throwing their 
occupants on the ground. Offering rude caresses —making 
vulgar and violent love to. Caress —kiss: fondling touch. 

Several dynasties of these different generations of 

such ruffians; bands of such dissolute young men bearing 
different names at different periods. These dissolute youths 
ruled the streets of London like kings; so the mock-heroic 
use of the word ‘dynasties'. Domineered —ruled insolently and 
arbitrarily; exercised tyrannical power. The Muns —the name 
assumed by bands of dissolute youngmen who swaggered 
about the streets of London at night assaulting innocent men 
and insulting women. Tityre 21u5—fashionable rowdies of the 
London streets at the end of the 17th century. The term is 
based on the first line of the first eclogue of Virgil—“Tityre tu 
etc.'’ Tityrus is the name of a wanton shepherd in Virgil’s 
eclogue. Had given place —had been succeeded by. Hectors — 
from Hector, the name of the Trojan hero in the Iliad; bullies ; 
blustering turbulent fellows. followed. Scourers— 

one who soours or roams the streets at night; this was the 
name assumed by bands of young scoundrels in the latter 
part of the 17th century who roamed the streets of London 
and committed various kinds of mischief. “Shadwell in his 
play The Scourers makes one of the characters say, ‘Why, 
I know the Hectors, and before them the Muns and the Tityre 
Tus”’ —f Salmon). 

Nicker—u night-brawler, who, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
roamed about London by night, amusibg himself with breaking^ 
people’s windows with half-pence. Hatecubite —one of a band * 
of dissolute youngmen who swaggered about the streets at 
night during the closing years of the 17th century, tistdUtig 
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passers-by, breakinff windows etc. Dreaded name —the very 
name Mohawk would awaken feelinffs of terror. Mohawk —the 
name given to certain ruffians who infested the streets of 
London during the latter part of the 17th century. They were 
so called frOm the nation of Indians of that name in America. 
Dreaded name of Mohawk —^Macaulay is possibly thinking of 
Gay’s lines on these ruffians ;— 

“Who has not heard the scourer s midnight fame ? 

Who has not trembled at the Moliawk’s name?” 

Machinery —arrangement. Keeping the peace —preserving 
law and order and preventing disturbances and breaches of 
law. Common CouncU^ihe council of a city or corporate town 
empowered to frame bye-laws for the administration of the 
affairs of the city. The Common Council of London consists 
of two houses, the upper composed of the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen elected for life and the lower of the representatives 
of the citizens elected annually. Provided —laid down. On the 
alert —on the watch; keeping a careful look-out. Take hie turn 
of duty —alternately perform this duty one after another. 
Executed —given effect to; administered. Summoned ordered 
or called out for the purpose. Tipple —indulge in drinking. 
Pace the streets —go the rounds as watchmen. 

Paragraph 93. Edward Heming obtained a charter 
for lighting the streets of I.ondon in the last year of Charles II’s 
reign. He arranged to place a light before every tenth house 
from Lady Day to Miohiclmas on moonless nights. The 
proposal met with as much encouragement as opposition. 


aVe 151. Footnote- <mont (ler^l-ltiSD-a poet ; author of some odes 
and poems in imitation of the Latin writers. 

Homan poet; his ^Satires are his finest works. Modfce/f (1 a poet 

and dramatist; his drama ^^Senurers" appear^ in 1(»90. It nm 
gftMpectedeic.~~AiimiU>ti was a staunch r^ubhean he rendered hunsdf 
obnoxious to the Cavaliers and raji the risk of as^sinataoa aftw the 
Restoration. D’xis-ruffianb who were a nuisance. NoMe h^^Par^^ 
Lost, L 498-502, describing the followers of Mial. Som of 
men : BeliiU is introduced into Paradtse Lost as one of the foUowej-s of 
Satan. He represents the spirit of self-indulgence and sensual pleasure.] 

* IVage 158, T^wAm\x^Scgmour*s R(^ Seymour was tte 

psevuSm adopted by an editor of Slow s of Ijotvim thgt 

appeaim in the 17th centiiiy.] 
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The police of Lo)t(ion—the administration ot the municipal 
laws and reflations o! the citjr. Poifce-'civll administration; 
city administration (Gk. pclie, a city). As Salmon says 
'*Maoaulay uses the word several times in this chapter 
in the sense ol civil administration, enforcement of law 

(never in the sense of policemen). Added as much . people — 

made the citizens as much comfortable. Revolutions of much 
etc .—sudden and total cbangres of much grreater note. Which has 
perhaps etc .—This change, though apparently slight and trivial, 
contributed more to the comfort of the citizens than mightier 
changes that figure prominently in history. Ingenious —clever: 
skilful. Projector —one who forms a clever scheme or design: 
inventor. The word is now commonly used contemptuously 
of an author of wild, impracticable designs. Letters patent’—n 
document from the crown conferring on a person any right 
or privilege; charter. Conveying to liiw—conferring on him. 
Term —period. Erclusive’-Bole. Undertook —agreed. Moderate 
consideration—BmsXl payment; modest return (in money). 
Michaelmas’-tAie feast of St. Michael, the archangel. It falls on 
the 29th September. Lady Bay —the day of the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. It is celebrated on the 25th Mar(‘h From 
Michaelmas to Lady Day — i.e., for six months in the year. All the 
year round —through the whole year and not for six months 
only. From dusk to dawm—through the whole night from 
evening to morning. Blazing with a splendour —shining with 
a brilliance. 

La Hogue—& naval battle fought off the coast of France in 
1692 in which the French fleet was completely defeated by the 
English. The news of this victory was received in England 
with great rejoicings and public illuminations were held to 
celebrate it. It was on receipt of the news of this victory that 
Queen Mary (William IITs wife) announced her intention of 
completing the palace that Charles II had begun at Greenwich 
so that it might be used as a place of refuge for disabled 
sailors. This was the origin of the famous Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Blenheim—n village in Bavaria where the French army 
under Tallard was completely routed by Marlborough and^ 
PHnce Eugene in 1704 during the War of the Spanish Suooes^ 
Sion. It was one of the greatest victories won by the English 
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over the French on the Continent and shattered the prestige 
of French ^ arms. The victory at Blenheim was celebrated in 
Eofirland with public rejoicingrs includinff illumination. The 
battle of Blenheim is the “famous victory” of Southey's poem 
After Blenheim.'^ 

May perhaps smile to think of —may be inclined to think very 
liflfhtly of. Glimmered feebly —burned dimly. During a small 
part of one etc —The lamps were lighted only on moonless 
nights for six months only; besides they burned only from six 
to twelve and not during the whole night. Those who now see.., 
one night in three —In modern times the streets of London are 
more brightly lighted during the whole night throughout the 
year than on the past occasions even of public illuminations 
to celebrate memorable victories like those of La Hogue and 
Blenheim. Those, who are familiar with this modern system 
of brilliant lighting will think meanly of Heming's lamps that 
burned dimly before every tenth dooi for a few hours in one 
night out of three Mark how Macaulay pointedly draws 
attention to the scantiness of the arrangement for lighting. 
Heming’s lamps burned dimly in front of every tenth door^ 
not all hours of the night but for a feiv hours, and not every 
night of the year but one in three nights. His contemporaries — 
men of his age. Scheme—design; project. Enthusiastically 
applauded—w&Ttnly praised (by some men). Furiously attacked 
—strongly condemned (by others). Friends of improvement — 
lovers of progress. Extolled —loudly praised; highly applaud¬ 
ed. Greatest of all etc.—the man who has rendered the greatest 
service or conferred the highest benefit on the city. 

Boasted inventions—^vmnied performances; contrivances 
of which people make so much. Archimedes (287-212 B.O.)— 
the greatest Greek scientist of ancient times. He was the 
inventor of an ingenious screw for raising water, named after 
him Arohimedian screw. He discovered besides the useful 
principles of the lever and of specific gravity. Achievement— 
performance. The man — i.e., Heming. Nocturnal shades—dB.rk~ 
ness of night. Noon day — i.e , bright light of mid*day. What, 

they asked .noow dayi'—Expl Macaulay describes in this 

Bj^tenoe how Heming's proposal of lighting the streets of 
London was viewed by his supporters. They praised him 
very highly—indeed in extravagant terms. They held that his 
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project of lifirhtiniT tho streets of Londno and turninsr the da^k- 
ness of night into noon-day light was a much greater per- 
forznanoe than the inventions of the Greek scientist 
Archimedes of which men make so much. Eloquent eulogies — 
fervent praise. Darkness —used in a two-fold sense: (1) dark¬ 
ness of night, (2) ignorance and aversion to progress. 
Undefended —unsupported. In spite of these ehguent etc .— 
Though Heming’s proposal was strongly supported and 
extravagantly praised by some men yet it was not without its 
opponents. There were some men averse to progress who 
condemned the proposal preferring that the streets should 
remain dark at night. There were fools in that age —an instance 
of what Matthew Arnold would call Macaulay’s want of 
urbanity. Mathiulay has no patience or toleration for those 
whose views differ from his. He does not hesitate to condemn 
them in uncivil language. 

The new light-—the name given in those times to Heming's 
lights. Strenuously —zealously; obstinately. Vaccination —the 
practice of innoculating persons with the cow-pox for the 

purpose of securing them immunity form small-pox; i 

It was discovered by Jenner, an English physician, towards 
the end of the 18th century. Vaccination began to be prac¬ 
tised in England early in the 19th century but was not made 
compulsory before 1853. As vaccination bad been introduced 
into England Only a few years before the publication of 
Macaulay’s History, it was natural that there should be a 
powerful body of opinion against this practice. N.B. It should 
he also remembered* that though Macaulay condemns the 
opponents of vaccination of his day as fools, there are still 
some highly qualified medical men who do not acknowledge the 
utility of vaccination Railroads —The first railway was opened in 
England in 1825. The next railway, that between Manchester 
and Liverpool, was opened in 1^*29. Though the opponents of 
railroads are called fools by Macaulay yet some great English 
authors did not view them with favour. The poet Wordsworth 
opposed the introduction of railway into the lake district. 

Anterior —prior. Age anterior to the dawn of history —pr^ 
historic age. The plough—This was an improvement on thU 
older method of cultivation with the spade and the hoe. 
Alphabetical writing —writing with th6 help of the letters of 
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the alphabet Alphabetical writing’ deYeloped out of picture- 
writing that prevailed in pre-historio times. The letters of 
the alpabet stand as symbols of sounds, but the figures 
in picture-writing stand as symbols of ideas. The best 
illustration of picture-writing is the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The Greeks were the first people in Europe to learn the use 
of the alphabet. They derived it from the Phcrnioians. There 

w&re fools . alphabetical wriiiny —Expl. Tn this sentence 

Macaulay expresses his scorn of those men who opposed 
Heming's proposal of lighting the streets of London at night. 
The proposal was an eminently reasonable one. It was ex¬ 
pected to prove convenient to everybody. Yet some people 
out of sheer folly opposed it simply because it was a new 
thing. There have been such fools in every age. As Heming’s 
project had its opponents in the 17th century, so vaccination 
and railroads, that have proved such invaluable blessings to 
men, had their foolish opponents when they were first sought 
to be introduced in the 19th century. We are also certain 
that in pre-historic times the introduction of the plough and 
alphabet writing must have been foolishly opposed in certain 
•quarters. The fact is that in every age there have been men 
who have opposed the most beneficial reforms on the simple 
ground that they are new experiments. Extensive districts — 
large parts of the town. 

Paragraph 94. The district of Whitefriars stood on the 
confines of the Temple and the City. It was originally a 
monastery inhabited by Carmelite Friars. It afforded an 
asylum to insolvent debtors but in course of time it became 
a refuge of the worst criminals of the town. The utmost 
lawlessness prevailed in this quarter, ^'arrants from the 
highest courts of justice could not be executed without the 
help of a company of musketeers. 

We may easily imagine etc ,—From the above description of 
the respectable quarters of the City, one can easily understand 
bow deplorable and terrible must have been the condition 
of the districts inhabited by the poorer and criminal section 
gfthe society. State of the guarters-^oondiUon of the districts. 
9uitca8ts of society—men who were outside the pale of society ; 
the scum or the dregs of the people. SeandeUoua pre-eminence — 
shameful notoriety. Confines —border. Temple-^ on the 
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Thames south of Fleet Street and to the east of Somerset 
House. The two Inns of the Court, Inner Temple and Middle 
Temple, are situated in this quarter. In the thirteenth century-^ 
the \\^hitefriara' church was founded in 1241. House —rehgri* 
ous establishment; monastery, Carmelite Friars —an order 
of mendicant friars named from Mount Carmel where it was 
first established in 1156 Being persecuted by the Saracens 
they miprated to Europe where they founded churches and 
monasteries in various countries. Distinguished hy their white 
hoods-^The Carmelite monks are commonly called Whitefriars 
on account of the white cloak worn by the members of this 
order. Hood —‘covering for head and neck, whether part 
of cloak or separate”— (Oxford Dictionary.) properly 

boundary or limit; hence a district or area within certain 
boundaries. 

iZtf/brmaWojj—See notes on paragraph 65. Sanctuary —a 
church or other holy place that afforded a safe refuge to 
criminals. Since the days of the Emperor Constantine certain 
churches were, in Catholic countries, set apart as asylums for 
crimidkls from the hands of justice. In England down to 
the Reformation, any person who had taken refuge in a 
sanctuary was secured against punishment except when 
charged with treason or sacrilege. By an Act, passed in the 
reign of James I, the privilege of sanctuary for crime was 
abolished. 'But sanctuaries'for debtors continued to exist in 
or about London till 1697. C)m»nais—offenders against law : 
persons guilty of any offence. Retained—Qonimued to enjoy. 

sheltering. The privileges of sanctuary, enjoyed 
by Whitefriars, were derived from the religious establishment 
of the Carmelite Friars, founded there in 1241. James I con¬ 
firmed them by a charter in 1608. It has been pointed out 
above that these privileges were abolished in 1697. 

Insolvents —persons unable to pay their debts. From ceUar 
to garret—trova. the gi’ound-floor to the attic. A cellar is a 
vault on which a house stands. It is generally used for 
storing lumber or other articles : iu the overcrowded parts 
of towns, the cellars are used as dwelling-places by very poor 
people, [collar, n. underground room—Oxford DiotionaryX 
[garroty n. Room on top floor, room partly or entirely in rooit 
Mo—Oxford DktionaryX Knaves —rogues; scoundrels : oot 
«xperely insolvent debtors but criminals gnilty of very eeiious 
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offences. lAbertines —rakes; dissolute or licentious men. 
A»ylwm —place of refuge or shelter, il&andoned'-'depraved; 
wicked, pouter—authorities entrusted with the duty of 

the administration of the town ; magistrates. Civil —^as opposed 
to eccletiast^al, 

Keip order —^preserve peace and public tranquillity. Swarming 
—^abounding; thickly peopled. Resort —haunt. Emancipated — 
freed. Bestrainis —bonds. Who wished to he emancipated etc .— 
lawless men who desired to escape the punishment for their 
crimes. Immunities —exemption from the penalties provided 
by law; special privileges. Legally belonging to the place — 
which the place could rightfully claim; which had been con¬ 
ferred on the place by a charter. JSrtended—applied. Though 
the immunities etc .—though the place could according to a royal 
charter provide a safe asylum for only insolvent debtors. 

persons guilty of fraud ; swindlers ; I False 

witnesses—persons guilty of bearing false witness or perjury; 

I Forgers—Tsysraona 

guilty of making counterfeit documents; I High¬ 

waymen —^persons who commit robbery on the public road; 
robbers; l Found refuge tftere—obtained a safe asylum 

at this place. 

“Ecseue”—a legal term for the liberation of a prisoner from 
lawful custody by force or other illegal means. At the cry of 
*’Rescud'—&a soon as a prisoner arrested by the police shouted 
for rescue. BuUies—See notes on paragraph 90. Termagant— 
boisterous; turbulent. Hags —ugly old women. Spits —long, 
pointed rods on which meat is roasted. Broomstick—the stick 
or handle of a broom. A broom is a brush with a long handle 
for sweeping floors. Poured forth etc,—eajsie out in large 
numbers. Intruder —unwelcome visitor, f.c., the law-officer who 
had entered Whitefriars to arrest a criminal. Fleet Street — 
the well-frequented public road close to Whitefriars. It 
connects the Strand with Bridge Street. HusUed—roviehly 
handled Stripped—robbed of his clothes. JBump^d upon— 
^soused} was given a ducking. The intruder was fortunate etc, — 
"The inmates of the district, men and women, attacked the lew* 
ofiioer with such weapons that they could lay their handa on. 
The poor fellow was roughly handled, had his clothes stripped 
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from his body and had the pump turned on him. He had 
i^ood reason to consider himself fortunate if he could wit^ 
his bare life escape into Fleet Street—wrhere he was safe 
agrainst the pursuit of his assailants. 

Ohief Juitice —the chief judge of the King's Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice. Executed—given effect to. 
Company of musketeers —party of soldiers. Musketeers —soldiers 
armed with muskets. Relics —traces. Eardamm—rude and 
uncivilised condition. Darkest a$fee—historical periods 
of gross ignorance and misrule. Relies of the barbarism etc.'~ 
state of things characteristic of extremely rude and uncivilised 
societies. Within a short walk of—within a few steps of; 
close to. It has been pointed out before that the district of 
Alsatia or Whitefriars was situated close to the Temple. 
Chambers —the rooms where professional men especially law¬ 
yers conduct their business. In, this sense the wond is 
generally used in the plural. Where Somers was studying history 
and law —The lawyers have their chambers in the Temple. 
iS’ower®4l652-l716)—a famous English lawyer and statesman. 
He studied law at Middle Temple and was one of the ablest 
defenders of the seven bishops in 1688. He presided over 
the drafting of the Declaration of Rights and became Lord 
Chancellor of England In 1697. Macaulay was a staunch 
admirer oLLord Somers; he held Somers to be not only one 
of the greatest lawyers of the day but also a great statesman. 
Was studying history and law —because Somers was well versed 
in constitutional law which requires a thorough mastery of 
history. Cf. What Macaulay says of him in Chapter VIH of 
his History—“The importance of obtaining his (Somers’s) 
services had been strongly represented to the Bishops by 
Johnstone; and PollexFen, it is said; had declared that no man 
in Westminster Hall was so well quallhed to treat a historical 
and constitutional question as Somers.” 

Ohapd —a church attached to a palace or a corporation. 
The reference is to the chapel attached to Lincoln’s Inn where 
Tiilotson officiated as the minister. TiUotson—8ee notes on 
paragraph 58< Coffee house-^a, house of entertainment where 
guests are provided with coffee and other refreshments. The 
coflee houses of those times held a position somewhat resem- 
blin# that of the piodern clubs. Macaulay describes the coffee 
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houses at lengrth in paragraph 99 of this chapter. Dryden — 
the greatest English poet of the day; see notes on paragraph 
18. Dryden frequented Will's coffee bouse at Covent Garden 
within a very short distance from Whitefriars Passing judgment 
etc. —criticising the merits of literary works. Plays —dramas. 
The MU —The Royal Society was originally located at Grqsbam. 
College, Bishopsgate in the city. After the fire of l.K)ndon the 
society held its sittings at Arundel House on the Strand till 
1667 when it returned to its original home. It was removed 
to Somerset House in 1780 and since 1857 it has occupied 
rooms in Burlington House, Piccadily. Macaulay is thinking 
of the location of the Royal Society at Arundel House on the 
Strand because it was within a short distance from White- 
friars. Royal Society —the famous society in London for 
scientific research. It was foun^ded in 1660 and received a 
royal charter two years later A fellowship of this society, 
indicated by the letters P. If. S., is the highest distinction 
that a scientist can achieve. 

Astronomical system —theories about the motions qf the 
heavenly bodies. Newton made valuable reserches in 
Astronomy to establish his laws of gra7itation. Isaac Newton 
(1642-'1727)—the greatest mathematician and scientist of the 
age. His greatest discovery was the law of gravitation. He 
had to his credit a number of other discoveries in Mathematics 
and Optics. Principia, Newton's greatest work, was submitted 
to the Royal Society in 1686 and published the following year 

Such relics . Isaac Newton—Exp\. Macaulay vividly 

contrasts two sides of 17th century London life wild law¬ 
lessness and barbarism in some areas of London by the side 
of the pursuit of culture and knowledge in neighbouring 
areas. The district of Whitefriars abounded with criminals 
of the worst type. It was, indeed, a place where men were 
still in a rude, savage state, untouched by the refinements of 
civilisation Very close to this den of savage criminals 
were places which were the haunts of men of literature and 
culture. Within a stone’s throw was the Middle Temple 
where Somers, a distinguished lawyer, carried on his studies 
in history and law. Very near also were the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn where Tillotson, a famous olergynuwi, 
preached on moral and religioixs subjects; Will’s coffee house* 
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where DryOen, the greatest poet and dramatist of the age, 
•discussed the literary merits of poems and plays; and 
Arundel House where the sittings of the Royal Society were 
held and such momentous subjects as Newton’s law of gravi¬ 
tation and motions of heavenly bodies were discussed. Men, 
like Somers, Tillotson, Dry den and Newton, were engaged in 
the pursuit of law, religion, literature and science—that 
contributed to the highest culture and refinement of the 
human mind. The inhabitants of Whitefriars, on the other 
hand, were still steeped in acts of wicked and savage 
lawlessness. 

Paragraph 95. The two chief centres of attraction in 
London were the Palace and the Exchange, the one a centre 
of fashionable life and the other that of commercial life. The 
influence of the Palace declined after the Revolution because 
candidates for honours and offices knew that these favours 
could be granted by the ministers and not by the King. The 
-change, introduced by the Revolution, was completed during 
the reign of the first two Georges. These German princes 
on account of their birth and training and ignorance of the 
English language could not happily accommodate themselves 
to their position as the heads of English Society. 

Two jsiiies — viz.^ London and Westminster; the City 
proper was the centre of commerce, and Westminster was 
the centre of fashionable life. Made up—constituted; formed. 
The capital of England —London, the capital of England, consists 
of two towns—the city that has grown round the business 
•centre and Westminster that has grown round the royal 
palace and seat of government. Sad its own cetdre of attraction 
—had its different point of concentration or centre which 
•drew people around it. The metropolis of commerce^ the town 
that was the seat of trade or business activity. Convergence 
—meeting; concentration. Exchange —the Royal Exchange- 
see notes on paragraph 83. Metropolis of fashion —Westminster 


[Page 155, Footaote^Swm —Stowe was a famouH author and 
histod^ of the 17th century. ^ His best known work was “A Survey of 
London'* published in 1508. It is a detailed work on me topogiapliy of 
London in his age. Shadtedl-^ English poet; see notes on paragraph 9ti, 
jSffuire of AUotM —one oi BhadweU’s dramas published in 1086. Msatia — 
was a cant name'for. WfaitefriarB. Ward*s London n^ss on, 

paragraph 78,] 
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the town inhabited by men of rank and of erood social position. 
TKb^ PaLoee —Whiteh^l was the palace of the English Kings 
until it was burned down in 1691. After its destruction by 
fire, St. James’s became the principal London residence of the 
English Kings. Influence —authority; ascendancy. The Bevciu- 
Hm —See notes on paragraph 10. Completely aZ/eredf—changed 
entirely- The court—the Palace, i,e., the King. Complexly 
'dUered etc. —the palace ceased to be tlie centre of attrac¬ 
tion for men of rank and position. 

The Retfoluiion . classes of society —ExpL Macaulay is 

speaking of the decline in the power and influence of the 
English King. The Revolution of 1688 effected a great change 
in the power and prestige of the King. Formerly the King 
exercised a vast political authority. He had, moreover, a direct 
hold upon the higher classes of society by the power he 
enjoyed of granting offices and honours. This power of 
patronage passed from the King to his ministers after the 
Revolution. For, though the King formally bestowed offices 
and honours, his ministers actually selected the persons on 
whom such patronage would be conferred. By degrees — 
gradually. Discovered —^found. In his individual capacity —by 
reason of his personal authority; personally without con¬ 
sulting his ministers. Rad very little to give —enjoyed very 
little patronage; oould not bestow any office or rank. Coronets 
—properly small orowns, *.c., head-dresses worn by princes 
and nobles; hence ranks in the peerage. Garter—properly a 
band used to fasten the stocking on the leg. Hence the badge 
of the highest order of knights in Great Britain called the 
Order of the Garter because the emblem of this order is a dark 
blue ribbon edged with gold worn on the left leg below the 
knee. It is the most coveted distinction to which an English 
nobleman can aspire. The order is said to have been founded 
by Edward III and is confined to only twenty-six members 
besides the princes of the blood royal. Bishopries-^ie*, 
promotion to the see of a bishop. Lordships of the Treasury— 
offices of the lords of the Treasury ; see notes on paragrraph 
3S, T^lerskips of the Exchequer —the situations of the Tellers 
of the Exchequer. The Tellers of the Exchequer were four 
in number ; their duties were to receive money payable to tibb 
King, and to pay all money payable by the King* These offices 
were abolished in 1834 and the duties of the tellers are noir 

8. P.—19. 
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performed by the Comptroller-General of the receipt and 
issue of exchequer. 

Gharges—oiiioes ; situations. jShtd—-stable. Charges tn the royea 
sUtd —The reference is to the office of the Master of the Horse. 
He is the third g^eat officer in the Eng'Ush court and has the 
management of the royal stables and horses and exercises 
authority over the pages, grooms and footmen, in solemn 
processions he rides next to the sovereign. Bed-chamber —The 
reference is to the officers of the royal household called Lords 
of the Bed-chamber. See notes on paragraph 38. Bestowed — 
conferred. Advisers—i e , ministers ; according to the English 
constitution the ministers are the official advisers of the King. 
Bed-cftawlJcr—The controversy over the Bed-chamher question 
had occurred shortly before the publication of Macaulay’s 
History. When after the fall of Melbourne ministry in 1830 
Peel was invited to accept office he asked the young queen 
Victoria to dismiss those ladies of the bed-chamber who were 
the close relations of the former minister. As the Queen was 
unwilling to part with her friends, Peel declined to form a 
ministry. It was hy degrees discovered efc.—People gradually 
came to understand that the King enjoyed very little patronage 
and that honours and offices were not bestowed by the King 
personally but by his ministers. Not merely public offices in 
the admimstration of the country but also situations in the 
royal household were at the disposal of the ministers. 

Every ambitious and covetous man—'ie., candidates for honour 
and emoluments. Covetous —avaricious ; greedy of gain. (7cfi- 
suJi his own iwferesf—promote his interest; achieve his end. Far 
better—more effectively. Dominion—control. Cornish borough-- 
a borough in Cornwall. A borough is a town enjoying the 
privilege of sending representatives to Parliament Macaulay 
is thinking of what were called “pocket boroughs” or “rotten 
boroughs” of the days preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. These 
were boroughs which had fallen into decay with greatly de- 
creased population though they retained the right of sending 
members to Parliament. Old Sarum for example had no in¬ 
habitant though it returned two members to Parliament. The 
proprietors of these villages had therefore the right nomi- 
Uftt^ any man they pleased, as thek members of Parliament 
This was a great political wrong. 
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By the Reform Act of 1832, fifty-six such boroughs* re<*‘ 
turuing one hundred and eleven members were dis&anohised* 

Cornwall was notorious for containing a large number o£ 
such boroughs. The local magnates who controlled the 
elections of these boroughs were sure to have great influence 
with the ministers because the fate of the ministry depended on. 
their own votes and those of their nominees. Good service —^use- 
ful service. Ministry —body of ministers. Critical session — 
session in which the fate of the ministry hung in the balance ; a^ 
session in which the ministerial party narrowly ran the risk of 
being defeated or outvoted over a hotly debated queittion. A 
session is a period or term during which Parliament meets daily 
to transact business. 

N. B. The Parliamentary practice of England requires a 
ministry to resign when it is defeated or outvoted in the 
House of Commons. Because the defeat indicates that the 
ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the House. Therefore 
at the time of voting over a question on which the opinions 
of the House are almost equally divided, every vote is of great 
use. An influential man. who can under such circumstances 
by means of his own vote or that of his creatures whom he 
had returned from the pocket boroughs, help the ministers out 
of a defeat, has naturally a strong claim on their patronage. 

itf*wt(Mi~(Pr, mignon, a darling) originally a favourite ; 
now generally used to mean an unvporthy favourite ; one who 
gains &vour by flattery or other base means. Every amhUwus 

and covetous . of his prince —This sentence occurs in 

connection with Macaulay’s observations on the decline of the 
influence of the English King after the Revolution of 1688* 
The Revolution transferred political power from the crown to 
his ministers. Accordingly candidates for honours and offices 
sought to achieve their ends not by flattering the King and 
courting his favour but by rendering useful political services 
to the ministers in difficult hours. They knew that the King 
had very little to give. The best way of pleasing the ministers- 
was to give them political support. The man who sought &>r 
honours and oMces, therefore bought up rotten boroughs in 
Cornwall and sent representatives from them to Parliament 
who helped the ministers by voting with them. The ministers, 
rewarded such useful poliUeal service by the grant of patronage*. 
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jin^ftamderv—ohambers leadiiiff to tbs apartment oocupied 
by any great or powerful man where persons have to wait for 
audience. Qwrge the Mrai and George the Second —^the first two 
Kingrs of the Hanoverian line, i a, the family to which the 
present Engrlish Kingr belonsrs. The former reigrned from 1714 
to 1727 and the latter from 1727 to 1760. PTaZpote—Sir Robert 
Walpole (1676-1745), a famous English statesman, who held 
the office of the First Lord of the Treasury from 1721 to 1742. 
The English Einga of those times being foreigners, ignorant of 
English ways, left him in sole charge of the administration. 
Thus Walpole became the first English Prime Minister 
though this office was not then officially recognised. He was 
enable statesman who by following an enlightened policy 
greatly developed English commerce. Pelham —Henry Pelham 
<1696-1754), an English statesman, who became the First Lord 
of the Treasury in 1744 after Carteret's fall. He continued to 
hold this office till his death in 1754. The present Cabinet 
system of administration was developed during the ministries 
of Walpole and Pelham. 

daily crowd of eouriiere etc. —The candidates for favours 
thronged every day. It was therefore in the antechambers etc .— 
For this reason the Palace of the English Kings ceased to 
attract crowds of visitors; the seekers of favours transferred 
their attentions to the ministers. The same revolution —the 
Revolution of 1688 referred to above. Patronage of the state — 
help or favour conferred by reason of their administrative 
authority; government support or favour. Gratifying —satisfy¬ 
ing. Predilections —liking. Several Kings^viz., George I and 
<leorge II. They were Germans by birth and education and 
never felt quite at home in England. Habits —ways. Gracious 
•and affable —^kind and agreeable. Unfitted by their etc, —These 
German princes on account of their training and ways could 
not receive their English visitors in a pleasant manner. They 
were foreigners, t.e., Germans by education and upbringing. 
So they could not easily adapt themselves to the English ways 
of life. 

H is aka to he remarked etc *— Macaulay suggests that the 
accession ol^the Hanoverian dynasty after the death of Que^ 
Anne was an effect of the Revolution of 1688 . This view can 
hejoittfied on the ground that the Revolution im^ed tho 
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constitutional principle that the English nation had the right 
of choosing its soYereign irrespectiYe of dynastic claims. The 
Act of Settlement of 1701 by which the English throne was 
settled on Sophia, Electress of Hanover and her descendants 
after Anne's death, was only an application of this important 
constitutional principle. Bred —educated. On the Coniifient — 

George I was the Elector of Hanover in Germany. They had beert 
bom etc .—George I was 54 years old when he came to England 
as its King. His son George U was then 31 years old. So> 
both of them had their character and habits formed in a foreign 
country. At home —happy or comfortable. Inelegantly — 
without polish or grace. With effort —with painful labour and 
not with ease and naturalness. George T could not speak ‘ 
English at all in the early years of his reign and carried on 
communications with bis ministers in Latin. Our noHonai 
manners etc —They never tned to le<».rn or cultivate English 
ways and habits. The most important part of their duty—viz,, 
their duties as the constitutional kings of England. They 
performed better etc .—The performance of this duty consisted in 
simply not interfering with the decisions of their ministers^ 
their constitutional advisers. N B. "'George I could not speak 
English and all communications between himself and bis 
ministers were carried on in bad Latin. He, therefore, set the* 
example, which all subsequent sovereigns have followed, of 
abstaining from attending Cabinet meetings, when the discus¬ 
sion took place in a language unintelligible to him. This 
abstention had important constitutional results. The Cabinet, 
which for sometime had been growing independent of ths 
sovereign, became still more independent, especially as GsorgO' . 
knew no more of English ways than he knew of the English 
language, and was obliged to take most of the advice of his 
ministers on trust”— Gardiner. 

They governed strictly according to faw—They were nevei^ 
guilty of any unlawful or any unconstitutional conduet. The 
first gentlemen of the realm, the heads of polite somety —This is 
another of the functions of the English sovereigns, a socisl 
function. They serve as the models of correct conduct and 
gentlemanliness to polished society. Unbent—^were freed from 
constraint; acted in a free and natural manner. SmaU <Arde-^ 

the society of the few inltmate friends and relations they 
had in England. Where hardly an Mn^ish etc .—which 
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included an Engrlisiunan. This implies that these Kings felt 
themselves to be strangers in a foreign land and could not 
oountany Englishman among their intimate friends. N^aUioe 
iond—Hanover in Germany. The Act of Settlement of 1701 
included the condition that the Kings were not to leave the 
three kingdoms (England, Scotland and Ireland) without the 
consent of Parliament. This article was repealed in the first 
year of George Ps reign. Days of reception —ceremonial 
entertainments lUkeUvees, Mere matter o//bm~simpIy formal 
•or a matter of external ceremony. Solemn —grave and cheer¬ 
less. Oeremony —function. As solemn a ceremony etc.—'ie.^ the 
entertainments had no life or gaiety in them; they were utterly 
dreary and cheerless, because the Kings, with their German 
birth and training and ignorance of English ways, could not 
talk or mix freely with their English guests. 

Paragraph 96. But things were different in King Charles IPs 
time. The Palace was thronged with visitors. Candidates for 
honours and offices attended the court in large numbers and 
tried to win the good graces of the King and his mistresses. 
The King was accessible to everybody except the extreme 
Whigs. His liberal hospitality and gracious manners rendered 
him very popular. 

Not such was ihe court of Charles the Second —t.c., the palace 
was thronged with visitors during the reign of Charles IL 
WhUehaU—See notes on paragraph 31. JPbcMc—centre. 
PoUticed intrigue —scheming and planning for political purposes; 
(abstract for concrete) scheming politicians. Fashiondble 
gasety —gay and rich men of rank and fashion; pleasure-loving 
persons belonging to the upper classes. Jobbing —corrupt 
transactions. To job is to turn public service to private 
advantage. Flirting —coquetting; love-making. Went on under 
his roof-^ were carried on in his palace. Saif ihe jobbing and hodf 
etc* —The royal palace was the great haunt of the candidates 
for favours and the rakes of the capital. The former assembled 
there in large numbers in pursuit of their selfish schemes and 
the latter in search of pleasure. 

Agreeable —pleasing. iS'eoure—obtain. Good offices —good 
graces; favour. Stse in the world^prosper ; advance himself 
in wealth and position. Without rendering etc. —without having 
done any good or benefit to the government. Without beiny 
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known etc. —though they were utter strangers to the 
ministers and never came in contact with them. So honours 
and offices came not as rewards of service to the government 
or the ministers, but as favours from the King. This courtier^ 
i.e.. one man. A courtier is one who frequents the court or the 
palace of a King; here it means a man who frequents the 
court to win some favom* for himself. Got a frigate—oht&mBd 
the command of a vessel in the navy. Frigate —See notes on 
paragrapli 28. And that a company —Another man got the 
command of a company in a regiment, that is, he was appointed 
a captain in the army. 

The pardon of a rich offender —According to the law of 
England, the King possesses the privilege of granting pardon 
to any criminal. A rich man guilty of any serious crime 
engaged a courtier to obtain pardon for him. This man by 
bribing the King s mistresses or by other means was able to 
win this pardon for his employer Crown land —land or estate 
belonging to the King. A number of estates belongs to the 
British crown as his private property; these were formerly 
managed like private estates. These are now surrendered by 
the sovereign at the beginning of his reign in return for an 
allowance fixed at a certain amount for the reign by the 
Parliament. Easy—not heavy or burdensome; convenient 
conditions. A fourth^ a lease of crown land etc. —Another 
man had lands from a royal estate let out to himself on a low 
rent Notified his pleasure —was pleased to declare. A briefless 
lawyer—e, lawyer without any brief or practice. A brief is an 
abridged account of the facts of a case drawn up for the 
instruction of an advocate in conducting the proceedings in a 
court of justice. Should he made a judge —in England judges 
are recruited from the ranks of barristers. Libertine— 
licentious; dissolute. Baronef—one possessing a hereditary 
rank next below a baron; a baronet is not regarded as a 
member of the peerage. This order was founded by James I 
in 1611. The baronet enjoys the privilege of prefixing Sir 
before his name. This title is hereditary in the case of 
baronets but not so in the case of knights. Peer—nobleman. 
The members of the five degrees of English nobility, duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron, are called peers. Qrmvest—moni 
solemn or thoughtful. OoMn«eZIor«—advisers, ministers. 

The ministers of an English King are regarded as his only 
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oosstitutional advisers. LUtle murmuring —slight opposition or 
oomplaint. Submitted—yielded ; acted as the King directed. 

Interest —considerations of self-interest; regard for one’s 
advantage or profit. Oonstcmt press of suitors —ceaseless crowd 
of petitioners or applioanls for favour. Press —crowd. Those 
gates stood eUwixys etc. —e a, no one was denied admittance into 
the palace; every one had access to Ihe King. The King kept 
opes house etc, —The King was ready to receive and entertain 
visitors belonging to thft polite society of London at all hours 
of the day. To keep open house {or doors i is to entertain all 
comers, to be hospitable. The extreme Whigs only excepted —only 
politicians professing rabid Whig principles were denied 
admittance into the palace. Charles II’s dislike for Whigs has 
been referred to in previous paragraphs. Hardly any gentleman 
etc .—any man of good social standing could easily have an 
access to the King; the King was readily accessible to every 
member of genteel society. Levee —a morning reception held 
by a prince or any other person of exalted rank. The word 
is now used to mean a public ceremony during which the 
sovereign receiver visits from persons of rank and wealth 
who are entitled to this honour. 

Exactly —precisely. Zwporis—.«jigai[ies; means. Was exactly 
what the word cfc.—The word levee means a morning reception 
because it is derived from the French verb lever, to get up or 
dress. The King used to receive visitors even on rising from 
bed. So at all hours of the day the King would receive and 
entertain guests. Levee properly means a gathering or 
assembly. superior rank or social position. Master-^ 

[Page 158, FcK)taote“PFri)^A<--8ir Nathan Wright (1654—1721), a 
lawyer aud judge; he waa a junior rounael for the crowu against thc- 
aeven bishops in 1688; he became lord keeper of the great seal and privV 
ceundllOT in 17(X). He was dismissed from his office in 1705. Nortn 
says that it was through the intrigaes of that Wright became a 

judge but it is difficult to see how this could be because Jeffireys died in 
1^ Wr^t became a judge in 1700. Thp reference is more probably 
to Sir Bobw Wright, the lord chief justice, who had accompanied JriRreya 
On w^tern assise after Monmouth’s rebellion. He was chief justice of 
Glamorgan in 1683 and was removed to King’s bench in 1685. George 
i8isi^-L(l^.l695) son of Sir William Savile; he was created JSarl of 
in 1679 and was ekw^ to the rank of a Marquis in 1692; see 
notes on Halifax in paxagraph 59.] 
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the Kinff. Ohat —^hold idle or familiar talks ; i 

Wig —an artifioial oovering of hair for the head; wigs were 

fashionable in the 17th and I8th centuries; I 

Oombed —properly arranged. Note how Macaulay pictures* 
quely describes the morning occupations of the King. The 
combing of the wig and the tying of the cravat give us clear 
and vivid pictures of the King dressing himself. Graved —a 
piece of muslin, silk or other stuff worn by men round the 
neck; neck-cloth. fastened. The Park—Hyde Park, the 

largest park in Loudon extending from Mayfair to Kensington 
Gardens. The park is so named because it originally formed 
part of the manor of Hyde attached to Westminster Abbey- 
In the 17th century it was the great ‘rendezvous of fashion 
and beauty.’* 8ee Map of London. Properly —in due form. 
Introduced—prBBeniod to the King. Hazard —a game at dice 
generally played for money. 

Might have the pleasure etc .—might enjoy the pleasure of 
listening to his stories. Which indeed he told remarkably well — 
Charles II was an excellent story-teller: his stories 
interested and amused everybody who listened to them. 
Worcester —In 1660 Charles 11 reached Scotland and hoping to 
recover his father*s throne with Scotch help he promised to 
introduce the Presbyterian form of worship into England- 
On this the Scotch took up arms to restore him to the throne 
of England, but were defeated at Dunbar in 1650. Another 
Scotch army with King Charles marched into England where 
they hoped to raise an insurrection in his favour. The Soote 
advanced as far as Worcester where they were completely 
defeated by Cromwell in 1651. Charles II escaped to PVance 
and had on one occasion to conceal himself on an oak tree to 
avoid capture by Cromwell’s soldiers. Stede prisoner —a man 
who is kept in confinement for political reasons. After his 
arrival in Scotland Charles was to all practical purposes a 
state-prisoner in the hands of the Presbyterian party. 

Cantingsdieoimg pieV: shamming holiness; hypocritioah 
Msd(f{«n9*-interfering with things with which one has nothing to 
do; taking part in another man’s affairs in an offensive manner. 
This expression is used of the Scotch clergymen because thc^y 
thrust their religious views into politicid queatioDS. Thejr 
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wanted Charles 11 to accept Presbyterianism and to introduce 
ft into Enffland as a condition of Scotch help for his restora¬ 
tion. The two adjectives ‘"canting'’ and “meddling’’ are used 
to describe the Scotch Presbyterian clergy. They appeared 
to the King as hypocritical and as unduly interfering the 
political questions. In fact they promised the King help on 
condition that he would introduce Presbyterianism into 
England. This mixing up of political and religious questions 
proved them not merely hypocrites but as meddlers in politics 
Preachers of Scottand—Scotch clergymen. It may easily be 
understood that Charles IT with his lax notions of morality 
and religion must have felt extremely uncomfortable in the 
flociety of the rigid Scotch Puritans. 

Byetandera—persons who stood near on the road or in 
the park to see the King pass. His Majesty—the title used of 
kings; the reference is to King Charles II. Recognised —knew 
to be old acquaintances. Came in for a courteous word —were 
politely accosted by the King. Kingcraft—sjtt of government; 
wise policy ; statesmanship. Father—Chaxles I. Orandfathm — 
James I. TTiis proved a far more successful etc, — Expl. This is 
Macaulay’s remark on the polite manners of King Charles TI. 
Whenever he saw any man on the road whom he recognised 
as an old acquaintance, he talked with him in a pleasant and 
courteous manner. Such courtesy rendered him very popular 
with his subjects and won him their good will. This art of 
government, i.e., winning the hearts of men by courteous 
manners, he practised more successfully than his predecessors. 
It was for this reason that in spite of various shortcomings 
he was able to enjoy his throne in peace. James I and Charles I 
had never been so popular because they were wanting in 
euch pleasing manners. Austere—seYere ; rigid. Republican 
—an advocate of a republican or commonwealth form of 
government. The Puritans of the period of the Common¬ 
wealth before the Restoration were republicans. They deeply 
hated monarchy because they held it to be tyranny. Marvd — 
Andrew Marvel (1631-1678), a well-known EngUsh poet and 
wit, distinguished for his spotless Integrity. During the 
Commonwealth he became assistant to Milton as Latin 
secretary. After the Restoration he represented Hull in 
Parliament and made his mark by his abiuty and integrity. 
On one occasion Charles n sent Danby to Marvel offering 
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him a luorative post in the administration whioh Marvel at 
onoe refused. Danby then ^ave Marvel to understand that 
the King: had sent him a thousand gruineas as a mark of his 
<eBteem. Marvel refused thi4 present also, though on Danby's 
departure he sent to a friend for the loan of a guinea. To 
rmst the fascination —to withstand the spell of; to avoid being 
oharmed by. Affability —condescension. courtesy. It wajs 

not easy . aff(^ility—even staunch republicans, like Andrew 

Marvel, could not fail to be charmed by the jolly spirits and 
•courteous manner of the King, though they were opposed to 
the monarchical form of government. Veteran Cavalier —old 
Royalist who had fought during the Civil War. Oavtdier — 
See notes on paragraph 18. unrewarded; un- 

•compensated. Sacrifices ami services —the losses they had 
undergone and the battles they had fought to support his 
father's cause during the Civil War. N.B. The Royalists had 
suffered grievously both in person and property in supporting 
Charles Pa cause during the Civil War. Many were slain and 
wounded in battles. Others had their property confiscated b; 
the Commonwealth government after the war. The survivors 
of these Cavaliers and their descendants had hoped at the time 
•of the Restoration that they would receive ample compensation 
from Charles H for all their losses and sufferings. But they 
received no redress. This ingratitude of the King towards his 
lather’s faithful followers was one of the darkest blots on 
his character. Festering —rankling. During twenty years —t.c., 
since 1660. Was compensated —felt amply rewarded or repaid. 
WoMiids—received in battles in supporting his father’s cape. 
Sequestraiions —confiscations. Kind nod —bow of recognition* 
^'Qod bless you, my old friend''—the most affable remark with 
whioh a King can accost his subject. 

It was not easy . “6rod bless you, my old friend —ExpL 

Macaulay describes in this sentence how Charles Il’s courteous 
manners won him the good will of his subjects. The King’s 
manners were so polite and gracious that even rigid repub* 
Uoane like Marvel could not help being charmed by theta. 
The old Royalists nursed in their hearts a sense of bitter 
grievance against the King because he did not care to award 
them any compensation for the losses and sufferings they 
had undergone in supporting his father’s cause. But the King 
disarmed all their anger with a nod of recognition and a 
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kind^ remark as he met them on the way. At this the seDB» 
o! injustioe and wronsr that had been rankling in their hekrts 
for over twenty years disappeared in a moment. And they 
felt themselves amply repaid for what they had done and 
suffered for his father. 

Paragraph 97* Whitehall was the great fountainhead 
of news. People resorfed to it in large numbers to learn the- 
latest information on important foreign and domestic political 
questions. Questions on foreign politics were openly dis¬ 
cussed. Important domestic problems were discussed in 
whispers and people drew their conclusions from the way 
in which the King spoke to his different piinisters. 

Stable— used in its older sense of a market or emporium. 
Intelligence —information. Fountain head —original source. 
Oalleriee —halls. Presented the appearance of—looked like. 
Oluh room —the apartment in which a club meets. A club is 
an association of men who are in the habit of meeting together 
for the promotion of some common object, as social inter¬ 
course, literature, politics, sport etc. Different political parties 
have their different clubs. Anxious time —i.e., when the 
country is faced with a grave political problem. The galleries... 
time-- The halls of the palace were full of people anxious to* 
get the ^latest information about contemporary political* 
events ; just as in modern clubs men gather together to know 
and discuss the latest political happenings. The Dutch mail 
was in —letters from Holland had reached the town. Louis XIV 
was then engaged in an aggressive war against Holland and 
the mail would bring the latest intelligence (news) of the war. 
Tidings —news. Express —messenger sent on any special 
occasion; courier sent to deliver important despatches. 
Express from France —The latest news from France was anxious¬ 
ly awaited, because Charles 11 was receiving a subsidy fronii 
Louis XIV of France and shaping his foreign poUoy to the 
dictates of the King of France. Louis XIV was engaged 
in an open hostility with Holland, and Charles 11 was, therefore,, 
inclined to support him. Parliament stood, however, in the 
way of the King. Jolm Sobiesky —(1624—1696) the heroie^ 
IGag^ of Poland who defeated the Turks before the widla 
of Vienna and compelled them to raise the siege of the town#. 
See notes on paragraph 18. 
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Doge^-^n Italian word oorrespondingr to duke ; the ti^a 
•of the chief magistrates of the Republics of Venice and Genoa. 
<Sienoa —^in northern Italy ; it was an independent Republic 
tiU it was added to France by Napoleon Bonaparte. Wietker 
4he Doge of Genoa was reaUy at Paris —The reference is to the 
follow!agr event“The Genoese in the same century experi- 
onoed a great calamity. On the 18th of May 1684, their 
•capital was bombarded by the fleet of Louis XIV; who felt 
his royal dignity offended by so small a people daring to 
resist his will. He demanded the establishment of a depot 
at Savona, to provision with salt and ammunition of war his 
fortress of Oasal de Monferrat. The senate of Genoa refused 
their consent to an. establishment alike contrary to their 
neutrality and independence. The marquis de Siegnelay 
punished them by pouring on this city 14,000 bombs in three 
days; the public palace was more than half destroyed; and 
the whole town would have been ruined, if the Doge had 
not consented to proceed to Paris with four senators to make 
his apology to the King.'’—Sismondi’s Italian 
Those —such questions of foreign politics. About which it was 
oafe etc, —no one was likely to offend anybody by discussing 
these questions openly. Subjects — i.e , questions on domestic 
politics. Concerning —regarding. Given in whispers —because 

the opinions expressed on these questions might give offence 
to men in power. Halifax —See notes on paragraph 69. Got 
ihe better of —^been able to overcome. Rochester —Lawrence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester (1641—1711), was the second son of 
the Earl of Clarendon. He entered politics early in his life 
and became privy councillor and First Lord of the Treasury 
in 1679. He rose to be the Lord President of the Council in 
1684. NJ3. In the concluding years of Charles It's rei^ there 
were two parties in the court, one headed by Halifax and 
the other by Rochester. Halifax strongly advised the King 
to summon a Parliament while the Earl of Rochester strongly 
opposed it. 

Was there to be a Parliament -In 1684 this was one of the 
burning questions of the day. No Parliament had been 
summoned after the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament in 
1681. The Statute repealing the Triennial Act in 1664 had 
provided that there should be no intermission of Paiiiainekitl 
ior more dian three years. The views of the different parUhi 
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in the court on this question are driven in the previous note. 
Was the Duke of York etc. —The Duke of York was sent to 
Scotland as Lo^ Hi^h Commissioner. He went there to 
check the disturbances created in that country by the 
Covenanters, a partv of Scotch fanatics, who held episcopacy 
to be sinful. Monmouth—aa illegritimate son of Charles II. 
See notes on paragraph 84. In consequence of the Tory 
re-action that set in after the suppression of the insurrection 
in Scotland, he was banished in 1679. He retired to Holland 
whence he shortly returned to England, but was deprived of 
all his offices Ike Sague—the seat of the Dutch government 
in Holland Men tried to read the countenance of every minister — 
They tried to find an answer to these questions from the 
expressions of the faces of the ministers. Eoyal closet —the 
King’s private chamber. 

originally the art of foretelling future events 
from the movements of birds that prevailed amongst the 
ancient Romans: hence signs ; indications. All sorts of auguri 
were drawn--Men formed various eonjectures about the court 
of future events. Lord President —a great officer of state in 
England in former times. His duty was to attend upon the 
sovereign, to propose business to the council, and to report 
to the sovereign the matters transacted there. Rochester was 
the Lord -President in the concluding years of Charles IFs 
reign. Honoured a jest —showed his favour of the Lord Privy 
Seal by laughing at his jest. Lord Privy Seal—the fifth great 
officer of state in England; he applies the private seal to all 
grants and charters before they come to the great seal. This 
office was then held by Halifax. He was a man of polished 
wit and agreeable conversation. Hopes and fears —according 
as the indications were favourable or otherwise to the different 
parties. Inspired —suggested. Slight—inviaX , of little importance. 
Indications —marks ; signs. Coffee houses— See notes on 

paragraph 94. From St. James's to the Tower —throughout the 
whole length of the town from the west to the east St. 
James's marked in those times the western limits of West¬ 
minster and the Tower stood to the east of the City of 
London. 


161, Footnote —too numerous to reemnktkUc—ere m many that 
they eemA be ei»iin^»ted here. Despatehes—omeUd letteie. ^riUon—tht 
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Paragraph 98. The coffee houses of the age could justly 
be called important political institutions. They were the chi^ 
organs for the expression of public opinion. 

N.B. **T1ie coffee-house was the Itneal descendant of the barbers'' 
shops (mmasiic or lay\ the university dining and debating halls, md 
the taverns of the Middle Ages. Here had been the home of the 
idea; the ^baiting-place of wit', the forge where the rough 
thought was welded into policy. Coffee was introduced into 
London in 1657 by a Turkish merchant who set up his coffee¬ 
house in Lombard Street, with a portrait of himself as a sign 
over the door. ‘That excellent, and by all physicians approved, 
China drink lea’ was to be had, as well as‘Oophee’, but the 
forme: was a ve’'" e.a.peiisive luxury as yet, and was regarded, 
much as «obacc i^as on its introduction, as a medicine. Coffee- 
i^ouses uo" iplied rapidly, and soon each house had its 
c' tincti» clieuiele—lawyers favouring one, politicians 

r lother . so f jrth. The famous ‘Wills" in Covent Garden 
(the west corner of Bow Street) was patronised by Pepys and- 
^Drrden. It was a home for scandal aLd lampoons. The host 
of the coffee-house hears all the town gossip, and to him natu¬ 
rally the visitor turns upon his entrance: ‘What news*have 
you, master ?’ Politicians met here, but they had little circles 
or clubs of their own, and these met often in taverns. The 
Tory ‘October Club’ met in a tavern at Westminster; the Whig 
‘Kitkat Club’ in a Strand tavern. Theologians and scientists 
did not disdain the coffee-house. Sir Isaac Newton repaired 
of an evening to the ‘Grecian’; and Laurence Sterne preached 
lay sermons there. Here is a handbill which extolled the 
virtue of coffee: 

biiiiple, iancK'cnt thing, and make'' the heart lightsome; it is good 
against sore eyes, and the better if you hold your head over it and lake in 
the steam that way. It is good for a cough It h execllent to prevent and 
cure &e dropsy, gout and seurvy*. 

Often coffee was cried down A satirist of the day wrote: 
‘These coffee men, these ‘sons of nought’, gave up the pure 
blood of the grape for a filthy drink—syrup of soot, essence 
of old shoes’. In 1667 some of the burghers complained of 


French in the court of Charles U aud James II. lieresbv^ 

(1^1689) a travdlOT and a politician. He entered Parliament in 1676* 
His ‘^Memoirs” appeared in 17J4.J 
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a oaroer, p arr, vno sold coffee and ofiended them by the 
’‘stink' while it was being manufaotnred.” The importance of 
the coffee-house is thus summed up by Defoe : 

best company (after the play) {generally po to Tom’s or Wills’s' 
•coSbo-hoase near ^ ad^ining, where there is playing at picqnet and the best 
of conversation till midnight. Acscoiding to a contemporary, a man h 

sooner a^ked cibout his Coffee-house than about his Lodgings .They 

smoke Tobacco, game, and read papers of intclligenTO; here they treat of 
matters of state, make Leagues with Foreign ihrinccs, bn^ak them again, and 
transact affairs of the last consequence to the whoF world”— 

BkikeU). 

done with. Cursory wenfwn—hasty or alight 
notice. Mttst not he dismissed etc. —ie., the subject deserves 
exhaustive treatment. Not improperly—Political ins¬ 
titution—Boaietj or organisation for promoting political objects 
or ends ; organisations for expressing the views of the public 
on questions of government and of public policy. No Parliament 
had sat for Charles II’s third Parliament or Oxford Parlia¬ 

ment as it was called—had been dissolved in 1681 after only a* 
week's sitting. Municipal council of the City —the common coun- 
•oil of the City of London. Had ceased to speak the sense of the 
.ciHzens —did not reflect the views of the London public on 
•questions of public policy. The reference is to the forfeiture 
of the charter of the City in 1683 and the filling up of all the 
corporation offices with Tories. As the Whigs exceeded the 
Tories both in number and influence, the views of the remo¬ 
delled corporation could not represent the opinions of the 
bulk of the London citizens. Harangue —‘^speech to an assem¬ 
bly ; loud or vehement address”— {Oxford Dictionary), EesiAutions 
—decisions arrived at in public meetings. Modem machinery 
of agitation—meunB employed in the present age for ventilating 
public grievances. Agitation —drawing public attention to 
social or political questions by means of public meetings, 
speeches, newspaper articles etc. Gome into /iMftioa-~beoome 
popular* Nothing resembling the modem etc, — No doubt there 
irere newspapers in those days, but they were not like modern 
aewapapers, organs for the expression of public opinion. The 
uilore of the newspapers of those times is described at length 
in paragraph 119. mediums or means lor the expras- 

ixm of opinions; the word is now commonly uaed in the 
mm of newapapers. Piiblsc opinim of the nmr^piA$a--vlewB 
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of the citizens of London on political questions. Vented — 
expressed. 

Paragraph 99. Coffee houses made their first appearance 
in London during the time of the Commonwealth. The first 
coffee house is said to have been established by a Turkey 
merchant, who acquired a taste for this drink from the Maho> 
metans. The convenience of spending an agreeable evening 
at a small charge made the coffee houses very popular. The 
fashion quickly spread among the middle and the upper 
classes. And the coffee houses soon became a power in the 
land. The government viewed them with dislike, yet they 
did not venture to suppress them. Men of different classes, 
opinions and professions, had their differeut coffee houses. 
There were coffee houses for well-dressed dandies, literary 
men, doctors, Puritans and even dews. 

Estahlishment—hausQ of business; pubUc institution. Estah- 
liehments^viz., coffee houses. Commomvealth—This is the name 
given in the history of England to the Republic established 
in that country after the execution of Charles I. England 
was ruled by this Commonwealth from 1649 to 1660. A Turkey 
merckant —an Englishman who carried on business in Turkey. 
The Makonelans —t.e., the Turks. Taste —relish; liking. 
Beverage —drink. N.B. The first coffee house was opened in 
London by a Greek in 1652. He came from Smyrna with Mr. 
D. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, and in the capacity of a 
servant he daily prepared coffee for his master and his 
visitors. The new drink became very popular with Mr. 
Edwards' friends. They visited him every day for this drink. 
To avoid the inconvenience thus caused, Mr. Edwards directed 
his servant to establish a coffee house which he accordingly 
did. The original establishment was in St. Michael's Alley, 
Combill. Aj&potntmeato—arrangements to meet together* In 
any pari of the town —because the coffee houses were scattered 
all over the town. Socially—in the company of one's friends. 
Charge—ooit N.B. The rapid spread of the coffee houses 
was due to several advantages that they brought; (1) they 
were Bogttered in all parts of the city; hence appointments 
could be xil^de at any place, (2) friends could meet one another 
and pistil An Enjoyable evening at a very smidl oosi The 
coffee housed promoted social intercourse first, and then 

S, P.—20. 
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stimulated the growth of organised publio opinion* 
cliiBs —the class holding a social position' between the aristo* 
craoy and the labourers. This class includes professional 
meUt smaller landed proprietors, merchants and the like. 
Diteuat it —debate or argue on it with his friends. Oratora — 
select speakers. Johnson, for example, was the orator at Turk's 
Head, Dryden at Will's. JShqHenee —fluent and powerful 

speeches. The erowd^Le,, the other guests in the coffee 
house. JoumalUts —editors oi newspapers. Estate —an order 
or class of men constituting a state. The three estates of 
England are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and the 
Commons. The fourth estate of the realm —an expression used 
of the newspaper press on account of the powerful influenoe 
it exercises over the government. It is said to have been 
first coined by llurke and is generally used with a touch of 
humour. The Press is called the Fourth Estate because it 
not onlj reflects but moulds and directs publio opinion which 
is the foundation of all modem governments. 


The court —the King and his ministers. Uneasineas — 


anxiety; disquiet This new power in the state —power of public 
opinion that was now proving a new factor in the politics of 
the country. Discussion of public questions by men of 
importance in the coffee houses was a sign of the growth 
of organiseif public opinion. During Danhy's adminietroHen — 
when Dauby was minister. DanhySee notes on para* 
graph 14. An attempt had been made etc, —The reference is to 
the attempt made in 1675 to suppress the coffee houses. A 
royal proclamation was issued that year in wMoh it was stated 
that they were the resort of disaffected persons “who devised 
and spread abroad divers false, malicious and scandalous 
reports to the defamation of His Majesty’s Government and 


to the disturbance of the peace and the quiet of the nation." 
The declaration of object of the regulation ran as follows:— 
“Because the multitude of cofiee-houses lately set up gnd 
kept within this kingdom, and the great resort of Mje * hnd 
dissipated persons in them, have produced very Mil and 
dangerous effects, whilst they tended to spread and 

to tempt tradespeople to neglect their buBinej4%||w||M 
idle wa^tte of time and money was becoming iho' 

Compcontirealtti." AE partm^ie., both Whlg|^p||p* 

keenly the want of; were greatly inooniwM'Md' 
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by the absence of. Their itaual places of resort —the t^taoes 
where they were accustomed to assemble. Universal osUerft^ 
clamour or loud opposition from all quarters. Enforce —put in 
ezeoutton; insist on the observance of. 

Eegulation —order. Legality —^lawfulness. Might weU he 
qutsUoaedr~^^aB doubtful. To enforce etc* —to srive effect to an 
executive order that was believed to be illegral. The order 
entailed serious practical hardships on all people and was 
besides illegal. Thu government, therefore, did not enforce 
it. JS^dyvsed'^passed. Ten years had elapsed —This brings us to 
1685, the year of Charles K’s death, because the proclamation 
was issued in 1675. The number and influence efc.—The coffee 
houses were becomicg more numerous and their power was 
steadily growing. Remarked —observed. The coffee hottse was 
that etc, —Tne coffee houses were the distinctive characteristic 
of London and marked it out from other cities of Europe. The 
Londoner's %o»e~the place where a Londoner was sure to be 
found and where he resorted for rest and comfort. EUel Stresi'~^ 
See notes on paragraph 94. Chanco-y Lane —^runs from north 
to south connecting Holborn with Fleet Street. Frequented — 
visited. The Oreeian —a coffee house in the Strand ; it was the 
resort of the barristers from the Temple. The Rainbow^ 
situated in Fleet Street; it was believed to be the second 
coffee house in London; it was established in 1656. 
Eaccfitderf—refused admission. His penny^ —the usual charge 
paid by each visitor. Bar—the couDter in a tavern or coffee 
house where articles are served out to customers and 
pa 3 ''ments made. 

Laid dotvn fcw penny at the bor—evidently a reminiscence of 
the following passage in Addison— ‘T was under some appre¬ 
hension that they would appeal to me; and therefore laid down 
my penny at the har^ and made the best of my way.” 

JBonfc—class ; order. Profession—ooanpn^on. Shade— 
degree ; grade; the metaphor is from colour. Every shade of 
rdigious and poUtieal opinion—man professing religloua and 
political prHioiples of all varieties. Headquartere—amtaeoB: 
Yet every rank efc.—Though no mfa was refused admission into 
a coffee house, yet ^ere were different coffee houses for Mp 
belongittgto differeut olaeSes, prolessious, reKgious se^ or 
poUtieal pardes. N.B. The iSBowing were soma al 
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famous coffee houses of the a,ge: —(1) Will's coffee house— 
named after the landlord William Urwin, was the resort of 
literary men and wits; it was the coffee house of Dryden. 
(2) Child's coffeehouse in St. Paul's churchyard was the 
special resort of the clergry* physicians and members of the 
Royal Society. (3) St James's coffee house in St James's 
Street was the great resort of Whig politicians. (4) the Cocoa 
tree or Chocolate house in St James's Street was the resort 
of the Tories. (5) Jonathan’s coffee house was the resort of 
the Jews and the less respectable stock-jobbers. St Jameis 
Pflrft—in the western district of London between the Mall 
and Bird Cage Walk. It was laid out as a pleasure ground 
by Charles IL Fops —dandies ; gaily dressed men ; the word 
is used with a touch of contempt of men who desire to 

excite admiration by their showy dress; I Congregated — 

assembled. Their heads and shoulders etc .—t.e., wearing full- 
bottomed wigs; these wigs reached down to the shoulders. 
Tlaxen^ot the colour of flax ; of a pale brown colour. Ample 
—large. Now worn hy the Chancellor etc .—Curled wigs are 
still worn by judges and lawyers as parts of their official 
or professional dress. Chancedlor —or Lord High Chancellor 
as he is called is the keeper of the Great Seal and a judge 
of the High Court of Chancery. He is the Speaker of the 
House of Lords. Speaker —the designation of the official 
who presides over the deliberations of the House of Commons. 

Paris —was then as now the centre of fashions. It is no 
wonder that wigs of men of fashion should come from France. 
JFVfie flfenflewc»““riohly dressed men; fops. Embroidered — 
adorned with needle^work. Fringed gloves —gloves adorned 
with fringes. A fringe is an ornamental appendage to the 
borders of garments in the form of loose threads. Tassel — 
cord adorned with a tassel. A tassel is a roundish ball 
covered with twisted threads of silk or wool hanging down 
in a thick fringe. 

Upheld —supported. Pantofoona—trousers. Dtofed--language 
peculiar to a class or province; the reference is to the 
peculiar pronunciation affected by the fops of those times. 
FMionable cirdes —men of wealth and social position who 
in tlsair dress and behaviour conform to the prevaili^ mcKle. 
J/$r4\Woppingt<m—Sk self-ea^plaining name. He in a ohamoter 
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in Vanburgh’s drama, The Melapee^ and is represented as a 
foolish ooxoomb oaring only for dress and fashion. The 
Rdupee was adapted and abridged by Sheridan into A Trip 
to Scom^orough. Lord Foppington appears in the play and is 
represented as affecting to pronounce “o” as *‘a". The foUow- 
ing speech of Foppington's may be quoted to illustrate his 
mode of pronunciation :— ''TJimt art willing to reoeive it any 

haw, strike mo speechless.Taxes are so great, repairs 

so exorbitant, tenants such rogues, and perriwige so dear, 
that the devil take me, Pm reduced to that extremity in cash, 

1 have been farced to retrench in that one article of sweet 
pawder, till I have braught it dawn to five guineas a manth. 
Naw judge Tam whether I can spare you five hundred paunds^ 
Excite the mirth o/’—amuse ; rouse the laughter of. TheaJtree — 
the theatre>going public. The conversation was in that..,theatres 
—Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay's 
description of the fashionable coffee houses of the 17th 
century. The fops assembled there spoke with an affected 
pronunciation changing “o" into ‘a* as was fashionable i|i 
those times. Lord Foppington, a foolish ooxoomb, in the 
drama. The Relapse, by Vanburgh, is represented as speaking 
in this fashion. After this mode of speech had ceased to be 
fashionable, the affected pronunciation became the subject of 
ridicule and laughter. In fact, characters, like Lord Fopping¬ 
ton, were introduced into dramas to move the audience of a 
theatre to laughter. ' 

Tf'os like that of a perfumer's shop —^because the visitors 
made a liberal use of perfumeries or rich scents Richly 
scented —highly perfumed. Abomination —deep loathing or 

disgust. Tobacco in any other etc. —the visitors to this coffee 
house loathed smoking; the only way in which they used 
tobacco was to take it in the form of highly perfumed sunff. 
OfowR*—boor: a man without refinement or of coarse manners. 
Usages —customs; ways. Called for a pipe —demanded tobacco 
for smoking. iSnem—contemptuous or scornful looks. Shcrt 
—curt; dry. servants belonging to the establish¬ 

ment who attended on the guests and supplied them with 
what they wanted. If a rude and ignorant visitor called for 
tobacco, the waiters, knowing the tastes of their usual patrons, 
returned a brief and curt *no'. He had better go somewhere dse 
if he wanted to smoke. Hor indeed womM he hove had 
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far to fo-^he woidd Had near at hand a coffee house where 
BO objeotion waa tsken asrainet smoking. 

iZesM toitk tobacco —was filled with unpleasant smell of 
tobaooo smoke. Guardroom —a room for the soldiers who 
serve as sroerds. Soldiers are commonly very hard smokers. 
iSf/ranysrv—foreigrners. So many people —referrinsr to the persons 
assembled in the coffee house. Firesidee —^homes Ftemed fog 
and sfonck—the foul-smellinfir tobacco smoke that always filled 
the ooffse house. Stench —foul smell; offensive odour; the 
reference is to the smell of tobacco sraoke. WilV8-^i.e.. Will’s 
coffee house. It was situated in Russell Street. It was 
orifirinally called the “Red Cow” and then the “Rose.” It finally 
obtained its name from William I Irwin, its keeper. This 
coffee house became famous by its association with Dryden. 
Covenf Garden-^See notes on paraf^raph 84. Bow Street—runs 
parallel to Drury Lane and connects Shaftesbury Avenue with 
Strand. Woe sacred to—was dedicated to the service of; was 
reserved for. Polite letters—elegant literature; belles lettres as 
i^is commonly called. It is an expression of somewhat vague 
meaning and is commonly understood to include branches of 
literature like Rhetoric, Poetry, History, Criticism etc. Was 
sacred to polite letters —was the usual resort of literary men and 
authors. 

Poeticaljustice —the reward of the virtuous and the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked characters in poems and popular 
stories. N.B. In the Restoration period, the problem of 
poetic justioe in literature was warmly debated by all literary 
men and very often crudely interpreted. Poetic justioe was 
often meant to involve reward of the righteous and punish¬ 
ment of the wicked. There was a general lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of the finer and subtler conception of poetic justioe as 
reflected in the dramas of Shakespeare and the great Eliza¬ 
bethans. The dramas of Shakespeare were retouched and 
Improved’ in accordance with the prevailing conception 
of poetic justice. Dryden recast Shakespeare’s Antony and 
CHoopatra into AU for Love chansdng the whole tone and spirit 
of the original play. Many tragedies were made to end happily 
in order to pander to the crude and narrow notion of poAlo 
justice. 

VaiUes of place and f»mv'~*the famous principle laid down 
by Ailito^e for the composition of dramas. According to this 
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prinoiplo, there should be no shifting of the scene from phioe to 
place, and the whole series of events, described in a drama, 
should be such as may probably occur within the space of a 
single day. Besides the law about these two unities, 
Aristotle laid down a third law, mz., the law of the unity 
action. This law lays down that no incident, irrelevant tOjE^taK 
development of the single plot, should be introduced tlM 
drama. Most of the olassidal dramas and a number of Frei^lf 
dramas were constructed on these principles. But the Englm*' 

dramas do not observe these rules. There the talk woe .time 

Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Maoaulay’a 
description of WilVs coffee house. He says that this house 
was the resort of authors and literary men. Literary questions 
formed the main topics of the conversation held there The 
visitors, assembled at the coffee house, debated amongst 
themselves on the merits of different literary works. They 
discussed whether the characters of a play or a poem were 
treated by the author according to the rules of poetical justice 
and whe^er a drama had properly observed the rules aboi^ 
the unity of place and time. 

Faction —party. PerrauU (1628*1708)—a celebrated French 
writer who idter practising as a barrister for sometime became 
the Comptroller General of the royal buildings. He was 
admitted into the l^Vench Academy in 1G71; soon after this he 
had a famous controversy with the famous Boileau, respecting 
the comparative merits of the ancients (t.e., Greek and Latin 
writers) and the modems. Perrault maintained the superiority 
of ^e latter while Boileau as vigorously asserted that of the 
former. The dispute was carried on with great asperity and 
personal rudeness on both sides. The work by which Perranlt 
is best known is entitled *^The History of the Illustrious Mm of 
iket age of Louie XIV. Boileau —Nicholas Boileau (1686-1711) 
was a famous French poet, satirist and critic. He was a 
contemporary of Moliere and exercised a powerful influence 
on the literature of the age both of France and of other 
countries in Europe. His best known works are his Vstrt 
pMligae and Satires. There was a faction etc.-^The controversy 
about the comparative merits of the ancient and modem 
authors gradually spread to England. In Eugland the 
controversy began with the publication of Sir WilUsm Tempters 
Fstay os Ancient and Modem Learning in 1692. 
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Qroup—p&rty. Ddxxted —argued. Paradise Miltou’s 
famous poem ou the fall of man. It is regarded as the greatest 
epio in the Eaglish language. Paradise Lost was published 
in 1667. Ought not to have been in rhyme—Paradise Lost is written 
in blank verse. Dryden transformed it into a rhymed opera 
under the name of State of Innocence Dry den’s work bears no 
comparison with Milton's poem. N. B. In fact, the craze for 
rhyme or rather the rhyming heroic couplet blinded even men 
of literary genius to the beauty and majesty of blank verse. 
Milton in the preface to Paradise Lost had attacked the heroic 
couplet in scathing terms as ’‘the invention of a barbarous age 
to set off wretched matter and lame metre.” Dryden, on the 
other hand, wrote in this strain about the excellence of the 
rhyming couplet:—“The advantages which rhyme has over 
blank verse are so many that it were lost time to name them. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy, gives us one, which, 
in my opinion, is not the least considerable; I mean the help 
it brings to memory, whicli rhyme so knits np, by the affinity 
of sounds, that, by remembering the last word in the line, we 
often call to mind both the verses. But that benefit which I 
consider most in it, is that it bounds and circumscribes the 
fancy. The great easiness of blank verse renders the poet too 
luxuriant; he is tempted to say many things which might 
better be emitted, or at least shut up in fewer words; but when 
the difficulty of artful rhyming is interposed, where the poet 
commonly confines his sense to his couplet, and must contrive 
his sense into such words that the rhyme shall naturally follow 
them, not they the rhyme, the fancy then gives leisure to the 
judgment to come in, which, seeing so heavy a tax imposed, is 
ready to cut off all unnecessary expenses.” 

To another — i.e., to another group. Envious —me«m and 
malicious; jealous of the literary genius of Otway, the author 
of Venice Reserved, The age was notorious for the midioe and 
spite that authors displayed for one another. Poets and 
dramatists of lesser note were often engaged in personal 
bickerings and even vehement attacks, writing lampoons and 
satires to hold up rivals to ridicule. Even Dryden, ^he 
greatest literary man of the age, was not spared. Poetaster-- 
poet of little worth or merit; a pitiful rhymer. Demonsbtat^^ 
proved. ^Veniee^ Preserved—out of Thomas Otway’s famous 
dramas, produced in 1628. Ougikt to have bom hooted from the 
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aUige TJie drama was so worthless that its representatioD 
should have been stopped by the audience with shouts of 
contempt; it was so bad that it did not deserve to be staged 
at all. It was the malice of the critic that led him to hold such 
a poor opinion of such a great work of art as Ymice JPf^erv^d. 
This drama is rightly regarded as one of the greatest dramas 
in the English language. Tinder no reojT—in no coffee house. 
Variety of figures —persons of different social position and 
character. Stars—decorations rayed like a star and worn on 
the breast to indicate rank or honour; Cf. Star of India. 
Garters-^ See notes on paragraph 95. Cassock —See notes on 
paragraph 67. Bands —^linen ornaments worn by clergymen 
about the neck; in this sense the word is commonly used in 
the plaral. 

■Pert—forward; smart. Templars —barristers and law- 
students ; they are so called because they have their chambers 
in the Temple. SAecpis/i—opposite of pert; diffident; bashful 
and embarrassed. Index ma/cers—makers of indexes; an tndeo? 
is a table of references to the contents of a book attached at 
the end. Translators and index makers—i.e.,, literary men of 
humble ranks; hack writers. Frieze —a sort of coarse woollen 
cloth with a shaggy nap on one side; it may roughly be 
compared to the puitoo of our country. Tinder no roof was a 

greater .frieze—Men belonging to difierent ranks of 

society and of difierent occupations were to be found in Wiirs 
coffee house. The visitors to this house included noblemen 
of the highest distinctions, clergymen, clad in their professional 
go^s. smart barristers, diffident young students from the 
universities and poor literary men of the humblest rank, clad 
in their tattered coarse dress. 

iVsss—crowding; pushing forward. John Dryden (1631- 
1700)—the greatest poet and author of the age. The great preai 
was etc. —The visitors crowded near Dryden*s chair* every one 
trying to come near the great poet and listen to his conversa¬ 
tion. Nook—corner. By Uie fire —close to the fire-place. 
Balcony— & platform projeeting in firont of a building. In winter 

thid chair . balcony—Drydm was always given ^e most 

comfortable seat in the coffee house. In the cold weather 
his chair stood by the fire-place in the warmest spot in 
the roonu In summer he took his seat in ^e cool baleony 
before the window. To bow to ktm—to come near the great 
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poet end hare the pririlege o! shewing him respeot Eadnt 
(1$S9—1699j—an eminent French tragic dramatist His 
Asidnmaqu^y AMLie and Btrmice are some of his best produc¬ 
tions. He was a contemporary of Moliere* the greatest of the 
French comic dramatists. Tragedy —drama ending in a 

mournful catastrophe; i Boasa—an eminenl 

French critic of the age; his best known work was a Treatiet 
m Epic Poetry, Dryden’s opinions on drama ^d poetry of 
the age were published in his “Essay of Dramatic Poesy" and 
in the rarious prefaces to his poems and plays. 

rrsdSife—*es8ay. Epic poetry —poetry which deals with the 
Cortanes or achievements of distinguished heroes in elevated 
language. The Iliad in Greek, the Aeneid in Latin and Paradise 

Lost in English are the best examples of epic poems; ' 

PtivUege —great pleasure and honour. A pinch —a small 
(quantity of snnff, held between the thumb and fore-finger. 
9n«/]r-5oa;^Macaulay has previously referred to the fact that 
the use of snuff was common in respectable societies in those 
times. Tam the head of*—inf atuate; inspire with wild enthusiasm. 

EnthuHaet —admirer. A pinch from his . enthusiast —^Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the high esteem in which Dryden 
was held by his contemporaries. The visitors to Will’s coffee 
house would crowd round him They would listen eagerly to 
his conversation on literary topics. If the poet offered his 
snuff-box to any of his young hearers, then the latter felt it to 
be a rare honcur and ran wild with enthusiasm. The firsts- 
the greatest. 

Doctor John BadcUffe (1650-1714)—was one of the most 
eminent physicians of his age. He settled in London in 1684. 
He soon acquired a great reputation to which his ready itii 
and conversational powers greatly contributed. He wag 
frequently consulted by William Ill, Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne. He amassed a considerable fortune and left £40,000 
for the foundation of the Rad cliffs Library in Oxford. Ecechange 
--See notes on paragraph 95. When the Exchange was 
when the business activity of the city was at its height and the 
Exchange was full of business men. Then a fashienoHo pari of 
(he esytihti—t.e., this quartw of the town was then in^biled by 
men, cl rank and wealth. Qonrawag's —a coffee house in 
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CiuiDgre Alley in Corahill. Tea was first retailed in this house. 
Aj^ikeeariei —practitioners of an inferior grrade who' are per¬ 
mitted to practise me^oine and deal in drugs. A jutriutular 
table was specially reserved for the famous doctor. 

**Regular customers had their own seats, and were of 
course the objects of special attention from the lady superin¬ 
tendent at the bar and her attendant satellites."— Sidney, 

No oM was heard —because the Puritans condemned it as 
sinfuL Lankhaired —with thin or meagre hair on their heads, 
The Puritans were generally in the habit of clipping their 
hair very short See notes on 'Roundheads*. Discussed —held 
debates on. Election —the doctrine of pre-destination that 
forms the distinctive feature of Oalvinistic Uieology. The 
Puritans followed the doctrines of Calvin, one of which lays 
down that Cod has pre-destined some men for salvation. 
These are the objects of God’s special favotir and grace and 
are sanctified and prepared for heaven. R^obation —the 
opposite of election. As the Calvinistic doctrine lays down on 
the one hand that certain men are pre-destined to eternal life 
BO it lays down on the other that some men have been set 
apart for eternal punishment or perdition The men so fore¬ 
ordained are called reprobates. Through their noses--A nasal 
twang is popularly supposed to be a mark of superior sanctity. 

J>fr coffee houses—tor example Jonathan’s. Dark eyed—a 
Jewish feature. The Jews being an oriental race possess 
darker eyes than the Europeans. Though these men were 
like Europeans in dress and complexion, their dark eyes 
betrayed them to be Jews. Money changers —^money-brokers 
these men performed the function of Exchange-banks of 
modern times, «.e., they changed foreign coins into the cur- 
the country. In those times the business was mostly 
in the hands of the Jews Venice —^in Italy at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea. In those times Venice was an independent 
republic and one of the most advanmd of European States. 
She was a great centre of commercial activity and of arts. 
Amafenfam*—capital of Holland; see notes on paragraph 76. 

Venice and from Amsterdam—Thenn towns being in tbnse 
times centres of extensive trade naturally contained Iscige 
Jewish colonies. Greeted each other —^weloomed each other ae 
being of the same race and profession. 
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P<tpish —^Romao Catholic Good^used here with a touch 
of humour for ^bigoted’; ^fanadoal.' Jesuits —members of the 
famous Roman Catholic order founded by Igmatius Loyola in 
1534. This order exercised a very poweiful influence in 
checking the progress of the Reformation. The members 
have to take the vow of poverty, chastity, perfect obedience 
and complete submission to the Pope. They were accused of 
meddling with political affairs and fomenting plots to attain 
their ends. For such intrignes they were several times 
expelled from even Catholic countries like Prance and Spain. 
Planasd—plotted. Another great fire etc.—The reference is to the 
wild tales circulated against the Roman Catholics in general 
and the Jesuits in particular by Titus Oates, the notorious 
discoverer of the Popish Plot in 1678. He declared that the 
Catholics had formed a plan for murdering the King and his 
ministers and landiog in England with a large army in order 
that the country might be converted back into Catholicism. 
The last fire had been, as he said, the work of the Catholics and 
they proposed to bum down London once more. “The Pope 
he (Titus Oates) said had entrusted the government of England 
to the Jesuits. The Jesuits had by commissions under the 
seal of their society, appointed Roman Catholic clergymen, 
noblemen and gentlemen to all the highest offices in Church 
and State: The Papists had burned down London once. They 
had tried to burn it down again. They were at that moment 
planning a scheme for setting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thames. They were to rise at a signal and massacre all their 
Protestant neighbours. A French army was at the same time 
to land in Ireland. All the leading statesmen and divines of 
England were to be murdered. Three or four schemes had 
been formed for assassinating the lung. He was to be 
stabbed. He was to be poisoned in his medicine. He was to 
be shot with silver bullets.’'—Macaulay's History of England, 
Chap. n. 

$0 widespread was the belief that the Great Fire in 
‘ London was the work of Roman Catholics that the in¬ 
scription on the monument that was raised to commemorate 
it attributed it to “papistical malice." 

These lying allegations of Oates naturally inflamed the 
public mind to fray and very cruel measures were taken 
against innocent Cadiolics in England. 
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Oas^'^lound; form into a partioiilar shape b7 pouring 
liquid metal into a mould; Wi i SUver huUets—The 

reference is to the wide-spread popular superstition of former 
times that certain wicked men were under the special piotec- 
tion of the infernal powers and that therefore they were 
immune against leaden bullets. To a fanatical Roman Catholic, 
Protestantism was the greatest sin and impiety of which a 
Christian could be guilty. Therefore the King of an impious 
country like England must be under the special protection of 
Satan and* the spirits of darkness. He could therefore be killed 
only with silver bullets. There was a tradition that Dundee 
was killed with a silver bullet in the battle of Killieorankie. 

Popish coffee houses . the King —There were coffee houses 

where Roman Catholics especially the Jesuits assembled. Their 
only aim was to bring back England to Roman Catholicism 
and into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. So while 
drinking coffee they plotted how they would destroy London 
by fire and even manufacture silver bullets with which to 
shoot the King, who, they believed, was immune against leaden 
bullets. [Of course, this sort of idea about the supposed evil 
tendencies of Roman Catholics and Jesuits was based upon 
the ignorance and prejudices of the English people. The 
English people were mostly Protestants and greatly disliked 

and distrusted the Roman Catholics 1 

« 

Paragraph 100. The character of the Londoners differed 
widely from that of the rustic Englishmen. This was due to 

[Page 364, rootnole—Fanfim///—Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) was 
a famn iifc TCngliftb architect and dromatist. The palatial edifice of Blenheim 
was design^ by him. Amongst his dramas the best known are “TAe 
lidapsc" and Provoked Wifey hard Sunderland (1640-1702) was 

perhaps the most unscrupulous of English politicians of his Though 
a tSecretf^ of State in the reign of Charles II, he joined the Exclusionists 
for whi(h ho was dismissed from his office. By his subtle contrivances 
he afterwards won the favour of James II and became the Lord President 
of his Council. After the Revolution he fled to Holland but subsequently 
returned to England and regained some of his former influence, Oomi 
tune —contemptuous for fashionable pronunciation. TUus Oates (1649-17(^) 
—rthe notorious liar who febricated the “Popish Plot” of 1678 that led to the 
persecution of the Catholics and the execution of a number of innooeut men. 

imitated in an unnatural manner. Passing /hr—being regarded ae. 
Vml (1675-1747)--a booksriler and pamphleteer. The and Omniry 
pArody by Prior or Diyden’s Send and Panther^ published in >14)674 
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the absence of any interoonirae between the town and the 
oonntry. Londoners were seldom seen in the villages* Also a 
rustic Bnglishman could be'qtticlilsrdistinguished in London 
by his uncouth dress and ways. He was easily recognised 
by cheats and bullies as a suitable victim and he had to 
undergo no end of vexation and humiliation. 

OregarUfUB habUa —properly habits of living in tloo^ and 
herds like the lower animids ; hesoe sociable habits; disposi* 
tion to live in company. Had no small share —^had^ a very 
powerful influence. shaping. Londoner —citizen of 

London. A different hpfng —a man quite unlike. ButHc English- 
mas^EngUshman who lived in the country or a village, 
latwuotcrse—oommunioation. Two classes—viz.^ the townsmen 
and the villamrs. Eioiding the year between town and country — 
spending a few months every year in the town and living 
during the remaining period in the country. N.B. It is now 
the fashion lor respectable and well-to-do families to visit 
London during the season, is., the winter months. Esquiree— 
<Lat actdsfft, a shield) originally a shield-bearer or an atten¬ 
dant on a knight; hence in modem times a title of dignity 
next in degree below a knight; the title is now popularly 
given to js country gentleman; in this sense the word is 
shortened into squire. If or was it yet the practice —as it has 
since become. Gvtizens—i.e, of London. Jrasy—wellrto-do; 
comfortable. Nor was it yet the practice of all citizens etcs.'^It 
had not yet* become the fashion of well-to-do Londoners to 
spend a few weeks of summer in the country as they do now. 

Oockncyr^n word of doubtful origin formerly used of a 
foolish effeminate person; now used to mean a Londoner 
(sometiimea by way of contempt). Stared at—gazed at with 
wonder and surprise, inhwdsd—thrust himaelL Eriud—aWord 
used by the natives of South Africa for a village or a ootle<^n 
of Hottentots—n degraded tribe of the natives of South 
Ahiem A cockney etc—11 a Londoner ever found his way into 
the donntry he was viewed with as much astonishment by the 
tfOlfjpsni as if he had entered into a village inhabHed*!^ ibo 
mmit backward tribes of Sooth Africa. His smart dregs rntd 
imItiM manners would strike the rustics as strait and 
Iasi as the bearing of a oMlissd man would mccite 
qssa0im^ and wonder in the minds of ths savage Hottentots. 
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N.B. This sentenos may be mentioned ae an instanoe of 
exay^ration in which MacauUy frequently indulged for 
artistic purpoees. ZincoffMAtrs-^See notes on paragraph 40. 
Shr0p»kire^^n English eoanty bordering on Wales. Jfiwwr^ 
See^ notes on paragraph 18. Dittinsuished —marked oak 
Risidtni pt^^ulaHon —people who resided in the city. Leaoar — 
(Hindustani Ioshkar^ an army or crew) commonly used to 
mean an Indian sailor serving on a merchant vessel Dress— 
vu,, of an obsolete fashion. 

Gatf—^tyle of walk, pronunciation ; Londoners 

speak with a peculiar intonation commonly known as the 
cockney accent Z^e manner etc,—the gaping wonder with 
which he gazed at the richly decorated shops. Stumbled into — 
fell into as he walked staring at curious objects. Ban agmnet— 
collided with as he walked with his eyes fixed on the shop 
fronts or other noticeable objects on the road. WaterepovU — 
pipes through which the water on the roofs of houses is 
discharged on the ground Marked htm out —pointed him out 
BrceUent suitable victim. Operations^trieka ; pranks. 

S'ciadlere —cheats. Banterere —persons inclined to jest at or 

to make fun of others ; T1 • BuUies—See notes 

on paragraph 90. Jostled —pushed ; hustled. Kennel —See 
notes on paragraph 90. 

Splashed him etc. —spattered him with water and mud all over 
by mischievously driving their coaches close to him. JSscptore^ 
~*rummaged; searched; ie^ picked. With perfwt seciaritif — 
quite safely. They knew from the way in whiph the rustio 
stared at the show that he would not be able to perceive that 
his pocket was being picked. Horseman's coat—riding cloak* 
DHtrssced—-charmed; fascinated. Lord Mayor's sfcotr—Ijord 
Mayor’s procession—a public pageant in which the citizens ol* 
London find great delight and amusement. 

Monepdfoppers —cheats or sharpers who form acquaintance 
with their victim by asking him about a coin which diey 
pretend to have picked up and thus try to win his confidence. 
They drop their own coin on the street and ask an intended 
victim whether it belonged to bim« In this way th^ strtice u|r 
an aoqiudiitaiioe with their victim. Sore frt^ ike earfe iaiiT* 
recently undergone a sentence of whipping for ^euch oslmciw 
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Cheats and sharpers were tied to a oart and were drawn 
thronfirh the town when they underwent the sentence of whip- 
pinsr* 5ore— bUU sufterinff from the pain caused by the lashes. 
Introduced themselves to him —struck up acquaintance with him. 
Appeared to him etc. —These cheats grenerally sougrht to win 
their victim’s confidence by professions of friendship in order 
that they might securely defraud him. Painted women —^women 
of the town (prostitutes) who applied artificial colour to their 
faces in order to beautify them. Refuse —dregs; scum. 
Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Parft—quarters of London inhabited 
by women of the class referred to above. Lewkner Lane is 
near Drury Lane, and Whetstone Park is near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Passed thetnselves on him for —palmed themselves off 
on him as; fraudulently represented themselves as. 3{aids 
of konoMr—bigh-born ladies who attend on the queen. 

Saint James's —in the west end of London. Informants — 
persons whom he asked for directions. Mile End —in the 
east end of London. Instantly discerned —at once recognised 
by the shop-keepers. Everything that nohody else would huy^&W 
the unsaleable rubbish that the shop contained. Embroidery — 
cloth with ornamental needlework. Secondhand —not new; 
having been used or worn. Copper rings —gilded rings passed 
.off as being made of gold. Would not go’—was out of order. 

Rambled—wandered. Mark—butt; target; object of attack. 
DmsMm—contempt; ridicule. Waggery—sarcasm; pleasantry. 
Templars—See notes on paragraph 99. humiliated; 

chag^ned. Mansion—country residence. Momage—(Lat. 
komo, a man) was in feudal time a formal acknowledgment of 
submission made by a tenant to his feudal lord; hence 
Tespeot; deference. Boon—(Fr. bon, good) merry; jovud. Oon> 
solMn—comfort; solace. Vexations and humiliations •doubles 
and insults. Undergone—endured in the town. A great man—a 
man of importance and consequence. 

Me saw nothing ediove km—because he was the most impor- 
lant personage in his village. Assizes —See notes on page 65. 
Me look his seat on etc.—He being the sheriff of his district had 
to attend the assize court when it held its sittings within his 
Jurisdiction. Jfusfer*—assembling of troops for drilling and 
inspection. It has been pointed out in paragraph 17 that the 
mfiitia was mustered once every yesr to undergo tntining for 
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a period of fourteezi das^s. MiliUa'^See notes on paragraph 16. 
Saiuie —show respect or honour to a superior officer in the 
manner prescribed for soldiers. The country gentlemen, hold' 
ing commissions in the militia, had to salute the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant at the annual muster of the troops. 

Lord Liewtenmi —Sea notes on paragraph 17. The Lord 
Lieutenants are the officers commanding the militia of their 

counties. There he once more . Lord Lieutenant — Expl. 

After undergoing various humiliations in the town, the country 
squire returned to his village ho me. Here he was again a Tnati 
of great importance. Indeed he was the highest personage in 
his district. The only persons whom he knew to be his 
superiors were (1) the judge upon whom he had to attend 
during the session of the assize courts (2) and the Lord 
Lieutenant of the shire whom he had to salute as a subordinate 
military officer when the militia was mustered for annual 
review and training. 

Paragraph 101. The difference in life and manners that 
separated Londoners from rustic Englishmen was mainly 
due to bad roads and other difficulties of communication. 
Improved means of transport—better roads, etc.—have been 
a very important factor of the advance of civilisation. 

Fusion —union. Elements —classes; sections. Imperfect — 
incomplete. Extreme —serious; great. Our ancestors —English¬ 
men of former ages. Passing from place to place —travelling 
from one place to another. The chief cause which etc. —The 
difhculty of travelling from one place to another was the main 
cause that kept the different sections of the people apart and 
prevented them from mingling with one another to form a homo¬ 
geneous whole. Thus the people of the town and the people 
of the country (ie., villages) were so utterly different, because 
absence of die facility of intercourse made them strangers to 
one another. The cdphabet'-i.e., the system of writing with the 
help of letters. See notes on paragraph 93. Hinting press-- 
machine for printing books. The art of printing was invented 
by Gutenberg, a German, about 1450; the first printing press 
in England was established by William Caxton about 1474. 

shorten. Inventions whick abri^e distance---Jmpr&ved 
means of locomotion by lessening the time taken in travelling 
from one place to another practioally serve to bring the tWd 

S. P.—21. 
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places Bearer to each other. Have done most /br-^have* 
rendered the greatest help to Our Racist—t.a, the human- 
race. Of aU inimtioni The invention of improved 

means of travel has, by lessening distance, greatly advanced 
human civilisation. The progress of human civilisation o^es 
a greater debt to this invention than lo any other except 
the alphabet and the printing press. N.B. It should be 
remembered that Macaulay wrote this book only a few years 
after the invention of Stephenson's steam-engine and the 
establislunent of the railroad in England. Stephenson’s steam' 
engine elfeoted a revolution in the means of locomotion. 

Locomotion —movement from place to place. MordUy — 
because by travelling to distant countries a man is cured of 
his narrow prejudices. because travel stores the 

mind with knowledge. Materially—heoaaae improved means 
of locomotion help the growth of commerce and the inter¬ 
change of productions between distant countries. FacUitatee — 
helps; renders easy. Interchange—exahojige. Productions of 
nature and art —agricultural and factory produce ; raw materials 
and finished articles. Tends —contributes. Antipodhies —hostility; 
feelings of aversion and enmity. National and ]^ovincial 
antipathiea —hostility between different nations and between the 
different provinces of a country. Bind —unite. The branches of 

. fam%ty—the different races of mankind. Fhery improvement 

of the means etc—Any progress, made in the means df communi¬ 
cation (roads, conveyances, etc.) between distant places, confers 
great blessings on man. It broadens his outlook, stores hie 
mind with knowledge and helps the exchange of the articles 
produced in different countries. By means of such inventions 
the rivalry and prejudice between the different nations or 
between one province of a country and another are removedl 
The different races of mankind are united together by the 
ties of brotherhood and love. .Fbr almost every practical purpose 
—so far as the time taken in or the difficulty experienced in 
travelling from one place to the other was concerned. Farther 
—at a greater distance. Beading—a, town near the eastern 
border of Berkshire. Than they now ere^t.e., after the eatsb* 
Ushmsnt of the railway connecting hioadon with Edinbnrj^ 
iSdMisirpjt‘~oapital of Scotland, rteima'-capital of 4ustm^ 

Pmgmpk 102. The prinolpie of the steam-engine, Oiat^ 
Igm nOMed a rnidution in hiunan a^sirs, was not unloiown itk 
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the time o! Charles n. The Marquess of Woroester had 
noticed the expausire power of steam and oonstrnoted a rads' 
sort of steam-enerine. His invention tiid not meet with 
favourable reception because he was suspected to be a 
mad man and a Papist In fact, the improved means of com** 
munioation, which the invention of the Marquess offered, were 
not taken advantagre of. And the other means of command 
cation were not developed. No canals were in existence to 
facilitate communication. 

UnacguainUd with —isrnorant of. lhai pnntnpU —that law of 
nature on which the steam-engine is based, viz, the use of 
steam as a motive power. This principle in a rudimentary form, 
is said to have been known even to some of the ancient 
scientists. Unprecedented —unexampled. Human affaire — 
human life and concerns. Produced an unprecedented etc .— 
radically changed human life and sooiet}. Advance —move 
forward. Li the teeth of—ngainst Which has enabled etc. — 
Formerly sailing ships were moved by wind and tide, but 
the modern steam-ships are independent of these. Battalione — 
regiments of soldiers. Baggage—tent, clothirg and other 
necessaries of an army on the march. ordnance ; 

grreat guns. Traverse —pass over ; cross. Pace —rate. Fleetest' 
—swiftest. Battalions attended etc.—The reference is to soldiers- 
carried in r|ilwa.T trains. 

Macaulay speaks only of tvo benefits derived from the 
use of the steam-engine. Whole fleets are now driven by 
steam-power and do not depend on the mercy of wind and 
tide. Regiments of soldiers with all their arms and ammuni¬ 
tions can now be moved from place to place quickly in 
steam-driven railways. The speed of a railway train was in 
Macaulay's time probably equal to that of the swiftest race¬ 
horse, but it is very much greater now. 

Marquesi of Worcester—Edward Somerset, Marquess of 
Worcester (1601*^1667), fought on the side of Charles 1 
during ^e Civil War. After the Restoration he recovered 
hie estates that had been oonhsoated duxing the common¬ 
wealth and devoted himself to mechanical experiments, fitie 
"^OentiHry of Inventions'* appeared in 1663 in which he suggecteil 
a machine for “driving up water by fire" *Thls wee a 
very infenioue adumbraticn of a eteam pumping-enghie 
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there is no evidence of any praoiioal attempt by Wot- 
eester to give effect to such an idea.” Expcmim power-- 
power of expanding^ or of growing in volume. Moiature — 
water. Rarefied^ rendered thin or less dense. Mjcpanaive 
power etc. —The tendency of steam is to expand in volume 
aad thus to act as a motive power. Ibepenment8—tria.lB. 
Bmde —as opposed to Veil-finished*. Fire water work— 
machine worked by the power of fire on water. Pronounced^ 
declared. Admirable —useful. Forcible —powerful. Instrument 
of propulsion —engine for the production of motive power. 
^opsdsion —act of driving forward ; motion. Papist — N.B. 
Roman Catholics were so much hated that even the inventions 
of the Marquess who was a Catholic were not seriously 
confiidered. Found no favourable reception —was not warmly 
reoei7ed by the pubUc. Conversation —discussion. Furnish 

matter for . society —serve as a suitable subjedt for, the 

learned discussions of a body of scientists. Practical purpose — 
actual use. Boycd Society —Bee notes on p iragraph 94. 

There were no railways etc. —The only railroads then existing 
were a few short wooden tram hnes over which carts were 
drawn by men or animals. Northumbrian —pertaining to 
Northumberland. Kfe—mines. The hanks of the Tyne—ie., 
the place of shipment. Tyne—& river in Northumberland on 
which the port of Newcastle stands. Internal communication — 
communioation between different parts of the country. Dei^en 
-^remove the silt from the bed; dredge. to enclose 

a river within banks to ensure a deep flow of water. Natural 
streams —aa, rivers (as distinguished from canals). With slender 
success—i.s„ all these attempts failed. For example, several 
attempts were made to maintain the flow of the Fleet river in 
London but all such attempts proved unsuccessful. Navigable 
canal—cnntd on which boats may ply. Projected —proposed; 
planned. TTtth mingled admiration and deurpair—because they 
considered such a great feat to be beyond their powers. 
2Veiic%*~oanaL Lewis the Fourteenth —the great King of France 
who ruled that country from 1643 to 1713. He raised France 
to a leading position amongst the countries in Europe BsA 
made a junction between —connected. 

Jsftteiion between Use AMantie and the MedUerranean-^Thn r^er- 

Is to tile great canal known as Languedoc Canid or 
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Canal de Midi, (south) constructed in 1666—81. The rivers 
Gironde and the Garonne grive access hrom the Atlantic tO’ 
Toulouse; from this point Langue doc Canal gradually rises 
by looks to a summit of 600 feet at Naurose and then descends 
in a similar manner to Narbonne on the Gulf of Lyons. The 
canal is 148 miles long and the number of locks is 119. This 
canal is also called Canal des deux mere (canal of two seas) 
because it connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean Sea. 
In the course of a few generations —The construction of canals in 
England received a great impetus in the latter part of the 18th 
century. The famous Bridgewater canal was constructed in 
1761; this was shortly followed by other canals in other parts 
of the country. Intersected —divided. At the cost of private 
adventurers —The English canals unlike those in France were 
constructed by private parties and not by the state. The 
Bridgewater canal was dug at the cost and initiation of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. Artificial rivers—canals. Making up more 
than etc .—In modern times there are over 300 miles of canals 
in England. The Thames^ the Severn and the Trent —the largest 
rivers in England. 

Paragraph 103. Highways were the only means of com¬ 
munication and transport. Their condition was unsatisfactory 
and in places dangerous. Often they could not be distin¬ 
guished from the surroucding fields. So people ran the risk 
of losing their way in the dark. In wet weather, mud would 
settle deep on both sides of the road leaving only a narrow 
strip in the middle available for traffic. In bad seasons they 
would become impassable for floods. Coaches would fre¬ 
quently stick fast in the mire. Horses would be brought from 
the neighbouring farm to pull them out. The produce of the 
markets would sometimes fail to reach the market on account 
of the badness of the roads. In some districts wheeled 
carriages were pulled by oxen. 

Hiyikwavs—public roads. AWained—reached; acquired* 

Appear to have hem far etc ,—were much worse than what a 
country like England, as it was in those times, should have 
possessed. The country was rich and much advanced in 
civilisation. The roads, therefore, should have been well* 
kept so as to afford easy means of communication between 
different parts of the country. But Uau of 
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bost-kept roads. £idli-*tra6kB left on the road \if the wheels 
ofaooaoh. The deacmU pree^fUow —ia, the downward slopes 
were steep. (Bngrlend is not a level country; so the roads 
have ups and downs.) DtMHnffuishr^reeogi^e, Dwk— even- 
infr. Uninclosed —not surrounded with fences. Ralph Thoreaby 
(1668'--1725)—an antiquary and topographer; he wrote a 
number of topographical works on Leeds. His diary was 
published in 1880. Aettguary-^one devo ted to the study of 
ancient society and civilisation ; l The great North 

road-^e highroad connecting London with York and the 
other towns in the north. This was one of the most import¬ 
ant roads in the country. Bamby Moor-—a.% & short distance 
from East Retford in Nottinghamshire. Tuxford—B.bQot 12 
miles north of Newark in Nottinghamshire. 

Woe in dmiger of losing hts way etc .—a slight exaggeration 
on Macaulact's part to serve his purpose. Thoresby only 
says that he happened to be separated from his companions 
and had to ride a long distance alone in a place where it was 
■easy for a man to lose his way in a dark evening. Doncaster 
—a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire; now famous lor 
the horse-races held there. Actually lost his way etc .—This 
occurred on 31st August, 1712. The day happened to be a 
^nday Thoresby attributed the mishap to his having im¬ 
piously undertaken a journey on that day. Travelling m their 
own fooaeh —This was the war in which respectable people 
travelled in those times Newbury s. town in Berkshire. 
Reading—&oe notes on paragraph 101. Ijost their way etc .— 
This occurred on 16th June, 1668. This was a very trivial 
incident as will appear from Pepys*s description*^'^8o out 
and lost our way but come into it again; and in the evening 
betimes come to Reding.” 

Toat^joumey. They lost their way near Saiishury-^Thls 
incident occurred on 11th June, 1668. The following is 
Bepfsfs account of it ^Thence about six o’cloek, and with 
a guide went over the smooth plain indeed till night and 
tiieii by a happy mistake, and that looked like an adventure, 
we were carried out of our way to a town where war would 
he, since we could not go as far as we would. By and by 
to bed* glad of this mistake, because il seems had we gone 
on as we pretended, we could not have passed with our coach, 
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and must kam^in on ike ptain aU nigW' Saliilwry —a town in 
Wiltshire, were in danger of having but the foot was 
^uite the other way about, as will appear from Pepys’s remajk 
quoted above. Was available'-^ could be utilised. Vehkdes-^ 
conveyances, oarriaires. IVar/.’-^path; way. Quagmire’^ 
properly bogr or fen; here soft, wet ground; mass of ^ mud. 
This is based on Pepys's account as Macaulay points out in the 
footnote. His account runs as follows“ Then to Tjondon 
through the forest, here we found the way good, but only in 
one path, which we kept as if we had rode through a kennel 
all the way.” Obstructions —obsiacled. The carriages facing 
each other in the middle of the way would not permit either 
to proceed on its way. Blocked up —barred; obstructed. 
Carriers —persons who carr^ goods or passengers for hire. 
Break ike way —leave the firm central ground of the road and 
swerve to allow another to pass; force a passage ^ through 
obstacles, i.e., would not leave the firm ground to drive their 
carriages through the mud that lay deep on both sides of the 
road. Stuck fast —the wheels lay deeply embedded in the 
mud. A team of cattle a number of horses. Procured — 
obtained. pull with great effort; draw with labour. 

Slough— place full of deep mud or mire. 

Sod—foul; inclement. Encounter inconveniences —^faoe of 
meet with difficulties. Leeds —See notes on paragraph H9 
Capital—ItOJxdon. Diary—record of daily observances and 

occurrences. Series —^long list. dangers; risks. 

Z)w<wf8f®”~8udden misfortunes or calamities. One entry in his 
Diary reads as follows“The next day the road was full of 
sUow. and, which was worse, upon a continued ice almost the 
melted snow being frozen again, that made it dangerous and 
very troublesome.” Suffice for—benefit. Frozen ocoas—the ice* 
bound seas in the extreme north or south of the earth. A 
large number of voyagers perished in attempting to disooyer 
the north* east passage through the Arctic Seas. Deoert of 
irt*era-“the great desert between the Soudan and the Darbi^y 
States extending along the whole breadth of Africa. Mm 
recorded in his Diary cfo.—The dangers and the nsks were so 
many in number that they might well suit the desoription of 
a journey to a dangerous region like the Arctic Seas or the 
Desert of Sahara. 
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I%c floods were (w<~a flood had occurred Ware —a town 
in Hertfordshire. Swim foriheir lives —swim as hard as they 
could; make tha greatest exertions to save themselves by 
swimmingr. Higpler —hawker of provisions. Perished —been 
drowned Tvi/med otU of—leit, Gonducted—\ed; guided. Saddle 
skirts —border or edge of the saddle. Bide to the saddle etc .— 
ride through water reaching up to the saddle. Narrowly— 
barely. Swept away —carried off. Invndation —flood. Trent — 
a river in England; see notes on paragraph 9. Detained — 
stopped; delayed. Stamfords, town c n the border of 
Lincolnshire. The state —the flooded cordition. Fourteen 
members etc. —From Thoresby's account it appears that there 
were altogether fourteen men in th^ party including the 
member& of the House of Commons. Qoing up in a body — 
travelling in a party. Took him into their compawy—permitted 
him to travel with them. Derbyshire —This county is mostly 
hilly and so the roads are often steep and precipitous. Were 
in constant fear of their necks —ran the risk of falling from 
their horses and breaking their necks because of the steep 
and abrupt descents of the roads. Alight —dismount from 
their horses. Lead their beasts —walk on foot with the horses 
by their side. 

Route —-road. Holyhead —a town in the Island of Holyhead 
at the north western extremity of Wales. Such a such 

an impassable condition. A Viceroy —The reference is to Henry 
Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, who acted as the Viceroy of 
Ireland in 1685-86. A Viceroy is a high ofhcer of state who 
rules a country as the King’s substitute. Was five hours— 
took five hours. Saint Asaph —a town in Denbighshire in 
North Wales. Conway—a, town in Carnarvonshire in North 
Wales. BeanmarM—capital of Anglesey in Wales. Litter— 
a conveyance in the form of a bed between two shafts on 

which a person may be borne by men or horses; f 

Hainds—moii ; labourers. Entire—i.e., without being pulled to 
pieces. Taken to piacws—dismantled; divided into different 
parts. WfltoA—adjective from ‘Wales,’ Menai the 

narrow strait separating Anglesey from the mainland o! 
Wales. It is now crossed by a suspension bridge. Kent and 
Sussex^ooanUea in the south of England. In winter—Winter 
is not a dry season in England as it is with us. It is the season 
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of rain and snow. Bog —morass; deep mud. Were often imccee* 
could not frequently be reached. Fniits of the earth-^ 
atrricultural produce: corn, fruits and vegetables. Were 
suffered —had to be allowed to. Rot—to be decomposed or to 
decay. Fell far short o/*—was much less than. The supply feU 
far short of etc. —These articles were badly needed; the people 
did not receive an adequate supply of these articles. Wheded 
carriages—oonYoysLUoes moving: on wheels as distmgruished 
from litters or chairs carried by men. 

Prince George of Denmark (1053—1708)—husband of Queen 
Anne whom he married in 1688. He deserted James II in 
1688 and was refused the title of a king: on his wife’s 
accession. Stately mansion —raapnificent palace. Petworfh — 
near Chichester in Susspy. The palace belongred to the Duke 
of Somerset. He was sir hours in going nine miles —He took 
six hours in travelling*.nine miles. A body of sturdy hinds —a 
number of strong peasants. Sturdy —strong. Hinds —peasants. 
Prop —support. Befinwc—attendants; followers. Upset —over¬ 
turned. His gentlemen in officers of the prince’s house¬ 

hold. Courtier —attendant on the prince Never once alighted — 
because the ropds were full of mud. Overturned—'Wpoot. Stuck 
fast —firmly fixed. Stuck fast in the mud —When this happened, 
the passengers had to dismount to lighten the coach so that it 
might be pulled out of the mud. 

Paragraph 104. Bad law was responsible for the badness 
of the roads. The law of those times required every parish 
to repair the road passing through it by the voluntary kbour 
of the peasants. Hired labour, employed for mending the roads, 
had to be paid for by a parochial rate. But the poor people 
of the parishes were imwilling to pay for the repair of roads 
which primarily benefited the rich people of the cities. Soon 


[Page 174, Footnote—Cb/fow—Chaxles Cotton (1630—87) was a poet and 
miscellaneous writer. He published a second part of Walton’s ^^Complete 
Angler'' in 1676.] 

[Page 175, Footnote—Hmrv Earl of Clarendon (1638—1706>—was the 
eldest son of the first Earl of (jlarendoii. He played an active part iu the 
politics of his age. His ''Diary and Correspondence" appeared in 1828. 
Poatkthwa'Ue ( 1707 — 1767 )— a writer oii economics; was the author ‘ oi 
“TAa Universal DieHonary of Trade and Commeree" published in 1751. 
Boackhurst-^ town iu ^ssez and Kent near Oraubrook.] < 
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after the Reetoratioii^ a Turn-pike Act was passed levyin^r a 
small toll on trarellers an^oods lor the repair of the roads. 

De/ecfive—faidty. Portal—oriirioally an eoolesiastioal 
district under the jurisdiction of a priest. In modem times a 
parish is an important subdivision of the oountry for the 
purposes of local self-go7eTnment; the loo^ rates and taxes 
are mostly raised within its area, [parish, n. Subdivision of 
county, having its own church and clergyman; (also eivil p.) 
•district constituted for administration of Poor Law etc.— Oxford 
Dictiottary.] 

Bound —required by law. Gratuitous —^free: voluntary. Sired 
labour —labourers who had to be paid for their work Paroekiat 
rote—tax levied on the inhabitants of the parish Thriving — 
flourishing; prosperous. Maintained’^kepiup. Rural population — 
inhabitants of villages. Scattered—thinly spread. Obviously — 
manifestly. N.B. The parishes were thinly peopled and the 
parishioners were poor The towns were thickly populated 
and were rich and prosperous. The roads that facilitated 
trade between towns should in all fairness have been main¬ 
tained bv the townsmen. Peculiarly glaring—particularly mani¬ 
fest. The great North road —See notes on paragraph 103. 
IVawrwd—passed through. Thiidy inhabited—Bpars^y peopled. 
Popidoas-^thiokly peopled. Huntingdonshire—&n inland county 
between Cambridgeshire aid Northamptonshire. Mend — 
repair. TPom—damaged. West Riding —one of the three 
divisions of Yorkshire. Leeds is situated in the West Riding. 
Biding in this sense is only an abbreviated form of thriding^ i.e, 
a third part. The road, passing through the Huntingdon 
parishes, was damaged by the heavy commercial traffic that 
passed between London and Leeds. It was unfair that the 
poor Huntingdon parishes should be asked to repair the road 
that chiefly benefited the London and Leeds merchants. 

(?riei;ance *-hardship; complaint. Attracted the notise-^drew 
the attention. Act—law. Turnpike—a gate across a road for 
the purpose of etopping ooaohms and waggons to levy a small 
tax or toll from them for using the road. The toll so levieif 
hi used for keeping (be road in repair. Turnpike acts—hwa 
permitting the establishment of toll-gates on roads., ^‘*Aot8 of 
Parliimflait followed each other in quick suooesslon so that 
the immediate charge of maintaining the roads was levied 
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upon traTeUerSf the neoesaary funds beingr raised by moans 
of tolls. This led to the ereotion #f numeroas barriers oon* 
sistinsr of either poles or bars, swaotf on plrots one way 
or the other, as the tolls were paid” (Sidney)"^ Znipomj—levy¬ 
ing, Ibtt—tax; duty. This important line of eommuniondion — 
the great North road. Znnovafioft—change. ExcUed many 
marmars—roused much discontent, ilvewacs—roads. Under 
4he old system—-viz,, no turnpike was established and the repair 
of the roads was left to the parishes through which l^ey 
passed. Effected —accomplished. But not without much difficuUy 
—t.e., the reform had to meet with fierce opposition. Absurd — 

stupid. Impost —tax. For unjust . which is new — ExpL 

Macaulay makes this remark in connection with his description 
of the opposition which the turnpike system met with from 
the public. He says that men do not grumble against the 
most unjust tax which they have been paying for a long time. 
They get so accustomed to it that they fail to see its injustice. 
The imposition of a new tax, however reasonable, rouses 
bitter opposition and discontent The English public cheer¬ 
fully paid the old and unjust parish rates for the maintenance 
of the roads. But they loudly protested when a small toll was 
justly levied on the users of the roads for keeping them in 
good repair. 

Toll bars —turnpikes. Till the troops had . petals —till the 

eoldiers were called out to quell popular disturbances in many 
places. Much blood had. been shed —Many lives had been lost. 
A good system was introduced —«.e., the turnpike road came into 
use. NB. ‘"When turnpikes were introduced, one Ohapple, 
u political economist of the day, predicted that two of the 
innumerable consequences which would inevitably arise from 
turnpike roads would be a rise in the price of oats and a 
reacting fall in the price of wheat. Demagogues now began 
to travel about the country, pointing their morale and adorning 
their tales by assuring their hearers that the ereotion of the 
turnpikes was part of a covert design on the pari of the 
Government to enslave the people and to deprive them of 
their liberty. In many parts of the country, there was a 
decided refusal to pay the toll, and during the months of 
and August 1749. organised bands of rioters demolished the 
tufupike gates on the roads lesding to and firom Bv^stol, 
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repsatingr their experiment as fast as the gates were re-erected* 
The contagion spread, aiM| it was found necessary to quarter 
troops in many districts, to repress the disturbances. The 
passing of a general Turnpike Act in the year 1755 rendered 
the construction of turnpikes'compulsory all over the country.” 
— (Sidney). 


By slow degrees —gradually Prejudice —blind hatred or 
opposition. Reason triumphed over pr^udice —Men perceived 
the usefulness of the turnpike roads and their opposition 
gainst them died down. Grossed —intersected Near —nearly. 
N B. The opposition to the turnpikes did not disappear as 
early as Macaulay represents. Even as late as 1848, a secret 
Welsh organisation, called Rebeocaites, was formed whose 
object was to destroy toll-gates. They were so called because 
they dressed themselves as women and called themselves 
**Rebecca’s daughters” in allusion to a well-known passage in 
the Bible. They went out at night and caused much mischief 
to the gates. A commission of inquiry followed, after which 
the tolls were repealed 

Par&graph 105. Heavy goods were carried from place 
to place by stage waggons. Poor people who could not afford 
to travel in coaches op on horseback availed themselves of 
these conveyances. The expense of carrying goods in this 
manner was very heavy. Many useful articles were heavily 
toxed in this way. Coal was used only in the districts where 
it was produced or where it could be carried by sea. 

Conveyed—Qtmed; transported. Stage waggons 

that stop at appointed stations for changing horses; a waggon is 
a four-wheeled carriage for the transport of goods. In the straws 
te, straw spread on the floor of these vehicles. Nestled—]&y 
snujg and comfortable. Could not afford —had not the means. 
InprmUy weakness. Luggage —packages; baggage. Trans^ 
fsAtYug'^sending from one place to another. Enormous—‘Ywy 
heavy. Charge —cost This was o^oit^-this amounted to or 
worked out to. More by a third— wm IVa times. F^teen times 
what is e/<?.—the rate charged by railway companies being Id. 
a mile. Bowley notices that Macaulay’s estimate is excep¬ 
tionally low and that in his days the average rate varied 
from Vkd to dialed. Cost of conveyance —expense of carriage* 
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ProhibUo/ry Utx^h. heavy tax that by raisiDgr the price of 
^oods interferes with their sale andbiconsequently prevents their 
importation. Seen —i.6., used. To which it could be carried by 
e«a~-|-beoaiise such carriag'e was much less expensive than 
eamasre by^ land. Sea coal —^mineral coal as distinguished from 
oharcoaL Sea-coal fire” occurs in Shakespeare. 

Paragraph 106. Goods were carried on the backs of pack- 
horses on byroads and in the extreme north and west. Poor 
men travelled on these horses. The expense was small but 
progress was very slow 

Byroads —^roads other than the main highways ; less fre¬ 
quented roads. North of York and, west of Exeter — i.e., in the 
extreme north and south-west. Exeter —a town in Devonshire. 
Trains —series. Packhorses —^horses employed in carrying 
goods or baggage. Breed—rnae ; class. Is now cacWwcf—has 
now died out. Resemblance —likeness. Muleteers—diiYeTB of 
mules. The mule is commonly uted for purposes of riding in 
Spain. Humble condition —poor circumstances. Packsaddle—Sk 
saddle on which loads are placed for convqyanoe. Hardy guides 
— viz., the drivers of the packhorses. Caravan —properly a 
number of pilgrims or merchants travelling together through 
deserts or regions infested by robbers ; hence a party of tra¬ 
vellers. EooVs pace — or foot pace, i,e., very slowly. Insuppor- 
iahle— unbearable. 

Paragraph 107. A coach and four was commonly used 
by the rich for purposes of travelling. Six horses had often 
to be used on account of the badness of the road. 

Commonly traveled in their own carriages —^Iq paragraph 108 
Pepys is described as riding in his own coach. Cotton —Oharles 
Ootton ( 1630-87) was a poet and miscellaneous writer. He 
published burlesques of Virgil and Lucian. His Wonders of 
ihe Peak'* appeared in 1681. Jracsfim—humorous. The Peak— 
the mounti^ous district in the centre of England extending 
from Chesterfield to Buxton. A single pair—two horses. St. 


[Page 179{ Footnote—•JfarsAaW-^Williajn Mushah (1746-1818), agrioul- 
tor^ and philoloriat; was author of “General Survey of ike Rurm Eeommy 
pubBshedin 1787—98. .Sodsrieit hero ofSmoUeM^ 

novel of the eame name; thp journey is described in Chapter VlII of this 
book.] 
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AIbam'--% town in Hertfordahire. XnwpofUibly tidUm — im*- 
endnrably tiresome. IViflreeiiN-^publio show; prooession. Mqui* 
pages —oarriagres. Mislead —lead astray ; produce a wroner 
impression. ^£^wfe*~impute; ascribe. Magnificence^love 
of pomp and splendour. Disagreeable —painful We oMribiae to 
etc. —The use of six horses was not due to any love of pomp or 
show, but to the unsatisfactory condition of the roads that 
rendered this necessary. Mire —mud. Vanbrugh (1664*1720)— 
a well-known Engrlish dbramatist. See notes on paragraph 99* 
Succeeding getieration —next age. Vanbrugh left his play 

Journey io London" incomplete. It was completed by Colley 
Cibber and appeared under the title of Provoked Husband in 
1728. Wit^ great humour —very wittily. Exertions—elioTts, 
Being imbedded —being fixed; sticking last. Qttsgfsitre—See 
notes on paragraph 108 N.B. The joamey, referred to by 
Macaulay, is described in Act I, scene i of the play, but the 
passage does not prove his point. The coach did not stick in 
the mud. The coach was heavily loaded and two cart hor&es 
were added to the usual team in order that the lady might 
drive to the town in a coach and six as was then the prevail¬ 
ing fashion. The adventures on the road were summed up 
in the servant’s following account of the jouraey 7 -“Some 
mischief or"other, aw (all) the day long. Slap goes one thing, 
crack goes another ; my Lady cries out for driving fast: the 
awd (old) cattle are for going slow . Roger (the coachman) 
whips, they stand still and kick; nothing but a sort of contra¬ 
diction aw (all) the journey long.” 

Paragraph 108. At the time of the Restoration, a staga 
coach ran from Oxford to London. A Flying Coach service' 
was introduced between these towns in 1669 which covered 
the distance in one dajr. At the close of the reign of Charles H 
flying coaches ran thrice a week from London to the cMef 
towns. They ran 50 miles a day in summer and thirty miles 
in winter. Sach coach carried six passengers and the usual 
fare was two pence and a half per mile in summer and slightly 
more in winter. 

PMc camiagee’^we distingnished from private coachea 
wM ^veyances intended lor the use of the travelling puhlie^ 
four-wheeled stage coach. beoadse coaohea 
^ not run at nights. Beodon^ldd-^ei, town in Buckinghamt* 
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shire shout 10 miles from Windsor. A great and daring imova'- 
tioe —a strikinsr and bold ohangre* Announ<;ed—^proclaimed ; 

advertised. Mying Coach —the name sriven to the fast-goingr 
stagre coaches of those times. Spirited —bold. Spirited under- 
bold projeoli. Sanctioned —approved. Eeade of tka 
University —authorities of Oxford TTniversily. Excited the same 
sort efc.—roused keen public interest. VieeehameUor —the 

executive head of th6 University. Prescribed the hour etc .— 
fixed the time and the place of starting. The rntgeess of the 
experiment etc —the undertaking proved completely successful 
AU Souls Colleges, famous college in Oxford occupying a 
central position in the town with fronts to Had cliff e Street and 
High Street. It was founded as early as 1437 by Archbishop 
Chichele. 

Adventuroys—dsLnns:. Deposited —brought; landed. Emu¬ 
lation —rivalry. Stster Umversity—Le, Cambridge Merced — 
roused The emulation etc —The example of Oxford led the 
University of Cambridge to establish a similar Flying Coach 
service between that town and London. Set up —established. 
Proceeded —gone Ordinary day^s journey—nversige distance 
travelled in one day. Ways were bad —roads were muddy on 
account of rain and snow. Ghestet —capital of Chesliire on 
the west coast of England. 

Beached London in four days—In modern times a journey 
from York t) London by rail takes only three hours and a 
half. Fine season—le.^ in spring and summer when the roads 
are dry Christmas—the greatest of the Christian JestivaUf 
celebrated on the 25th December Were so frequent—ooonreed 
so often. Ordinco^y fare —usual charge for a passenger. Two¬ 
pence halfpenny —two pence and a half. 

Paragraph 109. The Flying Coaefies were the swiftest 
conveyances of the age. But though generally regarded as 
reasonable subjects of national boast, they were not without 
critics. Various objections were raised against them from 
interested quarters. Petitions were submitted to the king in 
oounoil praying that no coach should be permitted to use 
more than four horses and to travel more than SO miles a d^. 


[Page 18^, Footnote —A IToorf (163^4865)—an antiquaiy said. 
historian: irrote an acooant of Oxford.] 
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Mode^mmner, Imufferdbly —intolerably. Alarmingly 

rapid —dangreronsly swift. Travellingr Skt such a quick rate was 
considered to be risky. "To trayellers who were acoustomed 
to find the roads in a most miserable state, the stagre-ooach 
moving at the rate of four or five miles an hour must have 
appeared nothing short of a miracle. Only neck-and-nothing 
mortals, as they were called, travelled by them”— {Sidney). 
Work —book. Extolled —praised. Any similar vehicles 

conveyances of the same class. Velocity —swiftness. Special 

commendation —particular praise. Triumphantly contrasted etc .— 
The superiority of the Flying Coaches to the stage coaches of 
the Continent was pointed out with joy and exultation. Sluggish 
pace —slow movement. Continental posts —stage coaches of the 
other European countries. Posts —were coaches travelling 
quickly by the use of fresh horses taken at appointed stations. 
Mingled —combined. Complaint —murmur; censure. Invective^ 
bitter reproach; violent abuse. 

But with boasts like these etc. —Though these coaches were 
loudly praised by some, yet there were others who bitterly 
condemned them. Classes —bodies of men. Unfavourably — 
prejudicially: injuriously. The interests of large classes etc.'— 
The introduction of these swift coaches caused loss to large 
bodies of men. As usual —as it often happens. Obstinacy — 
disinclination to change one's opinions or habits; perverse^ 
ness. Disposed —inclined. Clamour against —loudly protest 
against or condemn. Simply because it etc. —condemned it for 
no other reason than that it was something new. N.B. In 
this and the previous sentence Macaulay describes the two 
•classes of men who objected to the Flying Coaches. They 
were first those men whose vested interests were afiected and 
who condemned these coaches because the stage coaches 
•caused them loss. Secondly the stage coaches were 
condemned by men of orthodox habits, men constitutionsUly 
averse to change, who disliked all novelties. Vehemently 
argued —strongly urged. Be /otol—prove destructive. Be fatal 
to the breed of horses —The quality of the English horses would 
sufier beoaiuie men would not keep good riding horses lor 
tiieir journeys. Accordingly horse-breeders would not care 
to rair such animals. 

Bkipsenf —breeding-ground, ^eamsa—sailors. Chief thorough- 
/tiprs«^aiam passage or means of oommunioation. Windsor-^s, 
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well-known town on the Thames in Berkshire. It oontains a 
lamous royal castle said to have been founded by William the 
Conqueror. Gravesend'-a, town in Kent at the mouth of the 
Thames The Thames which had etc, —In former times the 
Thames w^s the chief means of communication between 
London and the towns situated on the river. If people 
travelled in stage coaches instead of in boats, then the Thames 
sailors would bo left without employment and fall off in 
number. As the Blngiish navy recruited its crew from the 
sailors plying in the rivers, the fall-off in the number of these 
bailors would prevent the Englisli navy from receiving an 
adequUe supply of capable sailors Saddlers and spurriers — 
makers of baddies aid spurs. A spur is '‘a pricking 
instrument with poiit or ruwel wom on horseman's heel” 
{Oxford Dictionary). Would be ruined by hundreds —because no 
riding horses would be used in journeys. By hundreds—in, 
large nnmbers. Mounted— riding on liorseback. Deserted — 
left without customers. Would m longer pay refi^—thiis causing 
loss to the landlords. That the new carriages etc, —This and the 
following arguments prove the utter hollowness of the 
complaiuts against the new coaches. The oompldints are 
extremely frivolous Grievously—senovLaly. Annoyed —dis¬ 
turbed; troubled Invalids -sick persons. Supper —evening 
meal Breakfast—momiupi meal. 

On these grounds —for these reasons. Gravely —seriously. 
Recommended —suggested. Regulation —rule. Adopted—entorood. 
JBetam to —resume ; falfbacx upon. The old mode of travelling — 
vir., on horseback. Pe/dions—applications. JSmhodying— 
giving expression to. Presented —submitted. The king in 
council —not individually to the king but to him in his public 
capacity as the President of the Privy Council. Gompanies — 
guilds; see notes on “great companies” in paragraph 81. 
Justiees^JxiatAQeB of the Peace. We smile at these things—Tha un¬ 
reasonable agitation against the new coaches moves us to 
laughter. It strikes us as qilite childish and absurd. Cupidity — 
greed; avarice. ‘unreasonable dislike. GupidUy and 

j9r9i(dics*~ab8traot for concrete; meaning avaricious and 
unreasonable men. Opposition offered ele.—Macaulay was 
probably thinking of the opposition to the introduction of 
railways and of the Tory opposition to the Reform BUI of 
1838* The last measure was in his opinion so manifeetly lost 

S* Pw— 
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and necessary that opposition to it could only have been 
prompted by motives of self-interest and blind unreason. In 
their turn —V7hen their time will come. Of, Pope’s well-known 
lines— 

‘‘We call our fathers fools so wise we grow, 

Our wiser sons will no doubt think us so.” 

Paragraph 110. Even after the introduction of the Flying 
Coaches, healthy men, not encumbered with luggage, journeyed 
on horseback. Those who wanted to travel quickly rode 
post and fresh saddle horses and guides were available at 
convenient distances along all the great roads. Post-chaises 
had not yet come into use. Those, who rode in their own 
coaches, could not easily procure relays of horses, 

Aitractions’-~-i.€.i conveniences. Men who enjoyed health and 
viflfOMr—strong healthy men. Eacumhered—hiirdened. Baggage-- 
luggage. Expeditiously—qmeklj Rode posl—travelled quickly 
by the use of fresh horses at appointed stations; to ride post is 
now commonly used to mean to travel in haste. Saddle horses-- 
riding horses. At convenient distances—i,e , not very far from 
each other. Stage—ihs distance between two places of rest 
on a road. TFAew the ways were good—i e., in fine weather when 
the roads were not covered with mud. Oonsiderahle—Xong:. 
Convei/ancc—vehicle i carriage fVojJcKed—moved. TiU vehicles 
were propelled etc ,—till the introduction of the railway. Post 
cAawes—hired coaches for conveying travellers from one 
station to another. A post chaise is a “travelling carriage hired 
from stage to stage or drawn by horses so hired"—{Oxford 
Dictionary), Ordinarily—commohly. Great officers of state— 
ministers or other government officials of high rank. Command 
relays—ohtmi change of horses at different stages. Relay— 
“set of fresh horses substituted for tired onea"—{Oxford 
Dictionary), in Cambridgeshire; a famous racing 

centre from the days of the Stuarts. A proof of greed actmty— 
a great feat; an illustration of most quick journey. 

Clifford (1630-78)—one of the members of the Cabal 
ministry. He was appoaned Lord Treasurer in 1672, but bad 
to resign it in the following year under the operation of the 
Test Act. Evelyn performed the same sft?.—described in‘the 
entry under the 9th and 10th October, 1671 —“I went after 
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oveniner-semoe to London, in order to a journey of refresh¬ 
ment with Mr. Treasurer, to Newmarket, where the kingr then 
was, in his coach with six brave horses, which we changed 
thrice, first at Bishop Stortford, and last at Chesterfield; so 
by night we got to Newmarket, where Mr. Henry Jermyn 
lodged nle very civilly.” Bishop Stortford —a town on the Stort in 
Hertfordshire. Ohesterford —a town on the Stort in Hertford¬ 
shire. Chtsterford—n town situated midway between Bishop 
Stortford and Cambridge. Mode of conveyance —manner of travel. 
Rare luxury —unusual convenience or pleasure. Confined 
limited. 

Paragraph 111. The roads were infested by robbers. 
Men had to travel well armed and in parties. The most 
dangerous spots were the waste tracts on the outskirts of 
London. Sailors, paid off at Chatham, were plundered at 
GadshMl. The government was at a loss how to deal with the 
robbers. The innkeepers were suspected to be in league with 
them. 

Whatever might be the way—in whatever manner men might 
travel, viz.^ whether on horseback, in stage-coaches or in other 
ways. Were numerous —were many in number, t.e., travelled in 
companies or parties. Ban considerable risk —were in great 
danger. Mounted highwayman —robbers mounted on horses 
who plundered travellers on the roads. Marauder —robber* 
Only frem hooks —They have now become extinct but freQuent 
reference to these robbers is to be found in the literature of those 
times. Waste uninhabited regions. Great rowtes—prin¬ 

cipal roads. Haunted —infested. Hounslow Heath an extensive 
meadow to the west of London. The modern town of Houn¬ 
slow in the western suburb of London has grown on this heath. 
Finchley Common —an uninhabited tract to the north of London* 
Finchley has now grown into a town in the northern suburb 
of London. The most celebrated efc.”~the best known haunts of 
these robbers. 

The Cambridge scholars—the professors and students of Cam¬ 
bridge University. Epping Forett—u large forest in Essex 
extending over about 60,00i> acres. Even in, broad dayUght~^»e,f 
trayeHers ran the risk of being robbed even in open daylight. 
Paid off—were paid their wages on their discharge from ser¬ 
vice* .k Chatham,—aeorpoft and naval .arsenal on,,the river 
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Med*way in Kent OomptlUd to ddioef their jntf^er^obbed of 
tbeii noney. DeHver their partes *~aiake over their money to the 
robbers at the point of the dagr^er or pUtol. OadtHM-^ viltanre 
in Kent between* Gravesend and Roohester. Geie^ro^ed im¬ 
mortalized. ^saH-nearly. A hundred years sorifcr—because 
Shakespeare lived in th4 16th century. The greatest of poets— 
Shakespeare, the grreatest poet and dramatist of Kogdet^d and 
perhaps of all tho world Depredatiom —ravages ; plunders. 
Pains and FaUtaff boon companions of Prince Henry (who 
af erward'i became King as Henry V) in Shakespeare’s drama 
of Menry IV, FaUtiff the fat knight is one of the most 
famous characters painted by the great poet. He is repre¬ 
sented as a sensual man of mature years full of the rionest 
humour. N.‘B. T<ie referenoe is to the following incident 
in ^hakespe&re’s King Henry IV, Part I. The Pnuoe forms 
a plan with his boon o impauions to waylay and tgtack a 
party of travellers at Gadshill FalsUfl with his comi^mons 
with the exception of the Prince and Poins robs the travelers. 
Bat as they are sh iring the booty amongst themselves, the 
Priuce and Poins disguised set upon them and rob tht^m of 
their spoils. This incident subsequently furnishes Falstaff 
with an occasion for the display of his rich humour Che 
public aiutlorities —the officers entrusted with the task of ad¬ 
ministration. tVere at a loss —were puzzled; were uuable to 
discover any means. How to deal with the plunderers —what 
steps were to be taken for the arrest of the robbers and to put 
a stop to these crimes. Gazette—London Gazette, the offieial 
newspaper of those times. Paraded —produced before the public 
for identification. Newgate—e. well-known prison of London. 
It was of very old dace and was situated, as the name indicates, 
on the site of one of the old city gates. \ It ceased to be * ueed 
as a prison in 1881. Jumfed^requested. Inject—examine. 
Singular curious show, viz^ the parade of men sua- 

peoted te be robbers Publudy offered—openly prdmlled. 
Bough dia$nonde—uneut or unpolished diamonds. Hartotoh—U 
sea*port and watering-place in Essex. Harwich maH—sk stage- 
ooaob carrying letters from London to Harwich. 

IVvekmisfion*—annonnoement. The eye of the govaneinhhiote. 
^Dhe government kept a oarefnl watch on them. GrUyfined*^ 
irtoniotts. Om^beses—league i abetmei^ Affimed'***de^lMoA, 
liMdf^^*'tobber8» 2b inferi the reside stoi^toh trsvs^erl bn 
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the r )Ad vrUhout beinsr detected aad paoiehed Their erimmiA 
eonnivtnee eio -It stated that the iaa-keepers abetted the 
hiifh F^ymea with trhose help they could oomaiit their oidlnes 
without beiagr detected and' punished. Were not without founder- 
tion—wt^re well-tounded ; were based on reasonible grounds. 

Otfing speeches—speeches made from the scaffolds when 
they vere about to be hanged The execution of criminals 
took p a *e in those days in public places and sometimes the 
criminals addressed the spectators before they were banged. 
Penitmt -repentant. 5cmces—assistance. Farquhear (1678- 
1707) -was a comic dramatist of the Restoration period ; was 
the antlior of "'‘The Recruiting Officer'\ ""The Stage Ooach'\ *^The 
Beaux' Stratagem" and other plays. Boniface —the rascally 
landlord of the inn at Lichfield in Beaux' Stratagem who is in 
league with highwaymen. The name s now used as a common 
term tor ah innkeeper. Rendered —performed Qibhet —a high¬ 
wayman and convict in Beaux' Stratagem. He prided himself 
on being *'the best behaved man on the road.*' That these sus- 

picions . Gibbet —Expl. This is Macaulay’s remark on the 

su.spioions that lay on the inn-keepers of the 17th oeninry 
that they were in league with the highwaymen. He says that 
these suspicions were based on reasonable grounds. The 
speeches, made by some oi the robbers who repented for their 
past conduct at the time of their execution, go to prove that 
the inn-keepers of those days gave them the information 

necessary for the commission of their crimes-as Boniface, 

tbt landlord of Lichfield Inn in Farquhar’s Beaux' Stratagem^ 
gave to Gibbet, the highwayman in that play. 

Paragraph 112. The highwaymen were bold and sfeilfnl 
riders end their appearance and manners were like those ol 
gent'emen. They frequented fashionable coffee hounes and 
mixed freely witli men of fashion in the gamiiur housek. 
S ^me of them were of good families and education. 
Hl'^travagant tales of their oqurage and generosity were current 
am lugst the people. Nevison and GUude Duval were two 
promiuent highwaymen of those timei* 

It was necessary to the success eUs —The highwaymen we^ 
requiretl to be bold and clever riders because otherwise their 
pluadrifing expeditions could not be successful. Nor could 
they, after the commission of the on me, escape deteoUoii, 
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Manners—hei&rmff; ways. Suited—bQQume. The master of a 
pie horse — i.e.^ a ffentleman of easy ciruumstauees Arisiocratical 
—respectable; honourable. Oonminiitij —society. Gaming— 
jaramblinc:. Betted —laid bets or wafers on the results of the 
races. (Quality —superior rank or station. Romantic —pertain- 
inff to romances, i.e., stories of cxtravag’ant adventures or 
mysterious events; hence wild; fantastic. Attached to — 
surrounded. Freebooters —robbers ; marauders. A romanhe 
interest etc. —TJie lives of the«e highwaymen and their strange 
adventures possessed and still possess a strong attraction for 
the public. The vidgai —the common people. Drank in — 
listened with absorbing interest. Ta/es—wild stories. 

Ferocity—cmehy; fierceness. .4rtf/ac?77y—boldness; daring. 
Occasional acts of generosity and good nature —generous and kind 
deeds performed at times. Amours —love affairs. Miraculous — 
strange ; marvellous. Desperate struggles —fierce resistance 
offered by them when tliey were captured Manly hearing— 
brave demeanour or conduct. They did not betray the least 
trace of fear at the time of their trial or execution. At the bar — 
i.€., when they were tried in a court of justice. Bar —is the 
place in a court where prisoners are kept during their trial. 
In the cart —when they were taken in a cart to the place of 
execution. Before the reform of criminal law in the 19th 
century, highway robberies were punished with death. 

miliam Nevison (l()39-84)—After serving as a soldier for 
sometime in Holland he took to highway robbery. He was 
convicted and imprisoned at York in lOTb. He escaped but 
was captured and hanged at ^"ork in 1G85. In the Dictionary 
of National Biography his Christian name is given as John 
and not William. /veried—imposed. (Quarterly —paid every 
quarter. i.e., once in three months. Drovei's —persons who drive 
cattle or sheep to market. In return—in consideration of this 
payment. Spared them—ioThoTQ to plunder them Demanded 
purses —asked his victims to deliver their money. Courteous — 
polite. That he gave largely etc. —The wealth he obtained by 
plundering the rich was freely bestowed in alma on the poor. 
This was a characteristic these highwaymen had in common 
with Robin Hood, the famous English robber of the Middle 
Ages. Spared —saved. Royal clemency —mercy of the King. 
The King can, in the exercise of his prerogative, pardon any 
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criminal. Il will appear from llio note on Xuvison s life 1 hat 
he was sentenced to imprisonment only on the first occasion. 
Probably the death sentence w.is commuted to imprisonment 
by the King's order. Tempted his -invited ids doom; 
bronghl about his dcatli by os ‘apinar from prison and ournmitt- 
iiig robberies again. J)it,l in th —was hanged at York 

in 1(;S5. 

CJauth Davnl (1643- InTb) —a ]'’reiu'hmaii wdio t'amo to 
I'hiclaud at the lime of the Itestoration as an aitendaiii on the 
nnkooE Richmond. 'Mibsf'qiiently he took to the road and 
oecame notorious For his gallantry and daring, lie was 
t-aptured in London and hanged in 1670. Duke of Kichmomi 
«lti33-7l?)'iiaHcs Stuart lived principally in France; lie 
rehirned to Fngland with Charles if and sueceedofl his cousin 
as Duke of Richmond in Uli’.b. Paqe -a young attendant on 
kings, nobles and other persons of distinction. Took to the 

—became a highwayman; took lo lobhing travellers on 
tlie road. FormutaUle qanq —tcrnhle partv of robbers. Had the 
honour to he etc. —His name occupied the first i)Osition in the list 
of noted criminals published by the government. At the head 
oflm troop —«>.. as the captain of his gang. Bco/i/—spoil; 
plunder. Suffered - permitted. The futr oinier —the lady who 
owned the sum Jtansoni —property to release from captivity 
or forfeit; hence to regain something by paying its equivalent. 
Coranto —(From French count to run) a sort of dance with 
sprightly movements. Suffered the fair etc —allowed the lady 
to keep the balance on condition that she would dance with 
him on the meadow. Ticat ious gallauiry —gay and sprightly 
altentions he paid to ladies. Gallantry —is now commonly used 
to mean attentions shewn to ladies; “courtliness, devotion to 
women’— Otford Dtetioriary. Stole away the hearts of all women 
—made all women witli whom he came in eoulaei fall in love 
with him. 

Overcome hy wine —intoxicated with drink. Dames of 
hiqh lank —ladies of high social position Interceded — 

pleaded. opposition. Judge Morton —Sir William 

Morton had been a barrister who had fought on the Royalist 
side during the Fivil War. He was appointed a judge oF the 
King’s bench in He died in 1672. The law weic carried 

into full effect—ThQ sentence of tlio court was fully carried out, 
t.e.y the man was executed. Lay in Me —was not buried at 
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once but remained properly decked out so that it miflrht be 
visited by admirer j and friends. Pomp —difi'nity. Sadcheous — 
name plates on Ihe coffin. Wax lighh' —candle made of wis 
usually kept Uffhted iu the room where the corpse lies in state. 
Hanging '^—tapestry hung* before ihe walls; the room where 
the corpse lies is draped in black. Mates —hired mourners or 
attendants at funerals. Pomp of fcu*r7teops etr.—i.e.^ the corpse 
of the rubber was honoured with all the tribute.s of respect 
that are paid to the dead bodies of men of liigli rank and 
.«oeial position. The same cmel pnlge —, judge Mrrtnn. 

stopped : obstructed, hiercepted itc. —prevented 
the King from pardoning the criminal. Obsequies —funeral 
rites or ceremonies; llte word is alwa.vs used in the plural. 

Afieadotfs —stories Fable —legend, i.e., falsehood. There 
is thmhtiest a large mixture of fable— There is certainly a large 
element of untruth ; these stories contain a largo element 
of exaggeration. On that accoant— ior that reason. Authentic — 
true ; reliable. Were heard by onr ancestors etc. —Englishmen 
of these times listened to these stoiies with great inteiest and 
believed in them. 

Paragraph 113 From ve^y early times, the English inns 
were famous for the eorofoits tliey provided to the guests. 
They were decidedly superior to the similar establishments 
of the Continent. The small village inns were neat and tidy ; 
and the larger inns provided all the luxuries that a guest 
could want. Indeed an Englishman never felt more at home 
than .when at an inn. 

Various daw 9 m—dangers of different kinds, t'iz. (1) dangers 
due to the unsatisfactory condition of the roads, and fiJ' 
dangers from the robbers. Be 9 c<—surrounded. Having the 
shelter of a roof—taking refuge in a house. Onr first great poet — 
Geoffrey Chaucer; for particulars about this poet see notes 
on ]>aragrapb 70. .(4ooommoda^»o«—‘conveniences of board 
and lodging. 

[Page 189, Foot noip—the hero of the j)lay jBcdwr’ Stratagem. 
White's —a fashionable Tory club ftuindecl in IGOS.j 

[Tngt'390. Footnote—(1093-1778—an English printer and topo¬ 
grapher. ife settled at York in 1724 being the only prim<!r of that age 
iu tJie county. He i>rnitetl liis own history of Yoik in 1700..1 
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Pilgrims —travellers to a shrine or holy place. The desigii 
of The (lanierhwy Tales^ Chaucer’s ^reate<4t work, is the desorip* 
tion of the journey of a part^ of pilgrifna 1o Beckot’s tomb at 
Canterbury. The Tales are the stories related by the different 
pilffrims to bejruile the tedium of the journey. Fourteenth 
Chaucer was born about 1340 and died in 1400. 
N’ine and iwentg persons This was the number of pilfyrims 
assembled in the inn. lioom —ai*oommodalion Chambers — 

halls. The Tabard —the name of the inn in which the pilfirriras 
assembled. The inn wa- named after the siprn which it bore 
before it. See parajrraph 91 A tabard is. a sleeveless close- 
fittinfir parment formerly worn bj nobles but now worn only by 
heralds Soutlmark—\ho old ‘.uburb of London south of 
the Thames. This sentence refers to the following lines in 
The Prologue 01. 19—‘.iO): 

‘’Bifel (it befell) that, in that sesoun (season) on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as 1 lay 
iiedy (ready) to wenden (cro' on my pilgrimage 
To (IJdunterbury with ful devout corage (spirit), 

At night was come into that ho'‘tlt'rye (inn) 

Wei (full) nvne and twenty in a onmpaignve. 

Of sondn folk by aveuture (chance) y-falle (fallen) 

Tn felawshipe fellow'^hip), and pilprims were they alle. 

That toward Caunterbury woldcn iwould) ryde; 

The chambres and the stables weren wryde, 

And wol (well! wc weren esed alte beste” (entertained in 

the best manner). 

* 

Drew —tempted. Tlte food was of the best etc, — The reference 
IS to The Irologue, 11. 747 50. 

“Greet (great) chere made our hoste us everieliou (everyone) 

And to the soper sette he us anon; 

And served us with vitaille ivietnals) at the beste. 

Strong was the wyn (wine\ and wel to drink us leste” 

(it pleased us to drink). 

ITtKiam Harrison no34-03)--topographer and chronologist 
His Description of England'" was published with Holinshed in 
1577. Lively —Yixid. P/cnf?/—abundance of food and drink. 
Hostelries—inns. The Continent cfc.—The inns of the Contineut 
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were decidedly inferior lo those of Engrland. Lodged — 
acfommodated. Tapestry —wall hangings. JAnen —cloth made 
of flax or hemp; the reference here is to the bed-sheets 
usually made of this cloth. Valuable—coBt]j, perhaps because 
made of silver. PZafe—utensils or instruments used during 
meals like dishes, cups, llagons, spoons etc., made of gold or 
silver. Signs —See paragraph 91. Abounded witk—w&s full of. 
flank —grade ; class. Lighted on —happened to find ; came 
upon by chance. IValfon (1593-1G83)—one of the most amiable 
of English writers; was the author of The Complete Angler, a 
famous English classic. Stack round —covered. Ballads — 
popular songs. Lavender —a common aromatic plant. Sheets 
smelt of lavender —because clothes not intended for daily use 
are kept carefully folded with sprigs of lavender among them. 
Blazing—huvmxif^ brightly. Trouts —a common fresh-water 
fish. The word now does not take an ‘s’ in the plural form. 
Were to he procured etc .—could be had at a small cost. The 
reference is to the following passage “I’ll now lead you to 
an honest ale-house where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the 
wall.” —The Complete Angler, Chap. 11. 

Larger houses of entertainment—i&TfrQr inns where guests 
were provided with lodging and food. Beds hang with silk — 
costly luxuries enjoyed only by the rich. Choice cookery — 
excellent cuisine. Cookery is the art of preparing victuals for 
the table. Claret —a kind of French wine of a red colour 
Beds hang with silk etc .—Macaulay is thinking of Pepys’s visit 
to Salisbury in dune 1068. The following entry occurs under 
loth June, 1608.—“Come to the Oeorge Inn, where lay in a 
silk bed; and very good diet. To supper; then lo bed.” 
XajidZord—inn-keeper; host Tyrawf —ma«-ter. Those who 
Classed the threshold—mQJi who entered the inn; guests. 

On ike Continent . u'osa servant — Expl. In these sentences 

Macaulay points out the difference between the English and 
the Continental innkeepers. The innkeepers of the Continent 
did not care for the convenience of their guests. The guests 
had to be contented with such food and lodging as the land¬ 
lord was pleased to arrange for them. The English innkeeper, 
on the other hand, made every effort to make his guests 
comfortable and was always at their service. 




Macaulay’s history of England, chapter hi. 

At home —comfortable; at ease. Took his ease —enjoyed rest 
and comfort. Took his ease in his own a reminiscence of 
Shakespeare’s 1 Henry 21^, III. iii. 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but I sliall have my 
pocket picked Never iras an etc —Expl. This sentence 
occurs in connection with Macaulay’s description of the 
English inns of the 17th century. The Knfrii&h inns were 
models of comfort and cleanliness. An Enfflishman never felt 
so comfortable as when he found himself in an inn. The com¬ 
forts and the social joys that the inns offered rendered them 
more agreeable than even one’s own home. Men of fortune — 
rich men. Neighbouring house etc —an inn situated near their 
houses. Freedom—t.e., from disagreeable restraints; ease. 
Jn equal perfection —to an eoual degree; so completely. 
National peculiarity —characteristic feature of the English 
national character. Liberty —freedom of action and speech ; 
freedom from the rules of social decorum. .Jollity —mirth. 
Furnished matter etc. —have been described by a number of 
English authors. Inns and the merry ways of the guests 
figure prominently in English literature. 

Johnson —the famous English author of the ISth century ; 
see notes on paragraph 71. Tawni—public house ; a place 
where guests are jirovided with food, drink and accommodation. 
Felicity —happiness. A tare) n chair etc. —A man never feels so 
happy as when seated in a public house. He feels as happy 
as if he were a king seated on a throne. The reference is to 
the following conversation in Tloswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Macaulay's observations on inns are mostly based on 
Johnson’s remarks :—“We dined at an excellent inn at C'hapel- 
house, where heCdohnson) expatiated on the felicity of England 
in its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French for 
not having in any perfection, the tavern life. “There is no 
private house" said he, “in which people can enjoy themselves 
so weir as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so ranch 
elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should be easy, 
in the nature of things it cannot be ,* there must always bo 
some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests—the guests are anxious to be 
agreeable to him; and no man, but a \ery impudent dog, 
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indeed, can as freely command what is in another man’s house, 
as it it were his own. Whereas at a tavern, there is a (feneral, 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome ; and 
the more noise you make, the more trouble you give, the more 
good things you call for, the weleomer you are. No servants 
will attend you witli the alacrity which waiters do, who are 
incited br the prospect of an immediate reward in proportion 
as tney please. No, Sir there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived bv man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn. He then repeated with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s line^: 

‘Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round 
Where’er his stages may have been 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Tn a footnote on the above conversation, Iloswell adds the 
following: —‘’Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few 
Memorahiha of Johnson There is, however, to be found in 
his bulkj tome, a very excellent one upon this subject. ‘In 
contradiction to those, who having wife and children, prefer 
domestic enjoyments to those which a tavern affords, I liave 
heard him assert, ffta/ a tavern chair uas the throne of human 
feUci1y\” 

('1714-631—an English poet of country life. His 
best, known work is his '*S(,hoolmisttess'\ Gently complained — 
mddly regretted Private roof however friendly--the house of 
even a man’s warmest frieud Wanderer —traveller. Ho 
private roof etc —The reference is to Shenstone's lines quoted 
above. These lines were actually composed by Shenstoue at 
an inn at Henley. 

Johnson . at an inn —Expl. Macaulay, in speaking of 

the “liberty, and jollity ’ of iuns, refers to the praises of Dr. 
lohnsoD and Shenstone the poet. Dr Johnson thought so 
highly of the comforts and pleasures to be enjoyed at an inn 
that he spoke enthusiastically in its praise. A man seated 
in a chair at an inn was supremely happy. The tavern chair 
was, as it were, the very throue of hu nan happiness. 3hen- 
^touo the poet appreciated iuns greatly. He considered the 
welcome at an inn wanner than what one gets even at the 
house of a friend. 
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Paragraph 114. As a consequence of the improved means 
o£ communication, tho hjngliah inns have decayed. Becanso 
other circumstances bein;^ <‘qual, the best iniia are to be found 
in countries where the means of locomotion are the worst. 

Conveniences —comforts. At Hampton Court and While- 
hnU-^i.e^ at the royal palace. Houses of public entvrtainmenl 
—public houses; hotels. Kept pace with —corresponded to. 
Has by no means kept pace with—ceriiimly falls below. Con¬ 
veyances —means of travel or locomotion As the roads have 
improved and ineaiis of conveyance liave become (piieker and 
more comfortable, the inns have declined in importjinee. Kor 
is this strange —It is natural that this should bi* the case. A!I 
other cireuinstances bdnq supposed (qual- other conditions 
reinainincr unchanged. The iuus will be lu'st ttc. —The country, 
that suffers from bad roads and nu ans of travel, will ])osM*e>a 
fjood inns. The quicker the rale of trarclling The im¬ 
portance of good inns, where traveller-* may rest thein&i'lves 
in comfort, diminishes, when they journey quickly from one 
jdace to another. Agreeable—plvasant ; eoiiitortable. A 
hundred and sixty years ogro—fe., about KiSo. Thr capital — 
Loudon. iJcmo/c—distant. Remote eounly—Wke York or Nor¬ 
thumberland. Required generally tie. —/c., such a journey 
usaully took five or siY days. A great man—st man of wealth 
and good position. travel quickly by rail. IJy the light 

o/*—so people have not to stop anywhi'n* at night. Winter*s 
iltiy —when days are much shorter than in «umraor. Interrupts 
—breaks. Refreshment Description—dans. Arc likely 

to be detained—oxet (*xpect<‘d to stay for some time. 

Paragraph 115. The rude postal system, Introduced by 
Charles I, had been swept away during the Civil War. Ti was 
re-e.stablisbed at the Restoration. The mails were carried on 
alternate days except in the more difticiilt parts of the country. 
There was daily communication between London and the 
Downs and the fashionable watering places during their seasons. 
The bags wore carried on horseback at the rate of five miles 
per hour. 

iforfe—maimer. Cormpondenee—h\Xf>TS. Excite the scorn 
—rouse the contempt ifoverf-wused; in«-pired. 
notions of —civilised notions of ancient times like 

the Greeks and the Romans. Contemporaries of Raleigh and 
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Ccril —persons living in the age of Riileigh and Cecil, /.e., the 
Kith century. Rnlcigh —See notes on paragraph 29. Cecil — 
(ir)00-159Hj better known as Lord Burghley; a famous English 
statesman of his age; ho was Elizabeth’^ chief minister for 
forty years ; si'c notes on paragraph 7)7). Iniperfcot —clumsy; 
primitive. Vasts —messengers or carriers of mail. Convcynnve 
—transmission. Snrpf atvay —destroyed. Design —scheme ; 
project. Half been set up by Charles I—A i)rimitive sort of 
postal system was establislied in England as early as 1532. 
Some imjiroveiuents were made on the accession of James I 
because of the frccincnt communication necessary between 
England and Scotland. An arrangement was for the first time 
made for carrying mails from Ijondon to all parts of Great 
Britain in Ki.*!.") during the reign of (diaries I. 

re-established; revived. Proceeds —income ; 
revenue. Settled on —granted to ; bestowed by law upon. Mails 
—letter-bags. Went out and eanie in —were despatched and 
received. Comirall —lying far to the south-west of London. 
Lincolnshire —This county is mostly flat and fenny. Cumber- 
land-^^QQ notes on paragrap'n 9. lioyal progress —journey in 
state of the King from one part of the country to another. 
Despatched— stayed or resided for a time. 
The Downs —the well-known harbour for ships on the coast of 
Kent. Pririlege —special advantage. The seasons —the periods 
of the year when these places were most frequented by 
visitors. 

Paragraph 116. The Post Office enjoyed the monopoly of 
providing travellers with horsca. This was an additional 
source of profit. 

Derived —obtained. Charge —amount demanded. Trans- 
mission —conveyance. Was entitled —had the right. Post 
horses —horfees on which one might journey from one station 
to another. Monopoly —exclusive right to carry on any trade 
or business. Guarded —defended; protected. Supplied— 
provided with a horse. 

Paragraph 117. The Post Oflico did not carry letters from 
one part of London to another. William Dookwray, an enter¬ 
prising citizen, established in the reign of Charles II a penny 
post in London that delivered letters and parcels several times 
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a day. In spite of the op]>osition the scheme met with at the 
start, it proved sueee&sful It t‘ame to an end beean^e the 
eonrt pronounced it to bean infraction oi the Duke of Vork’s 
monopoly. 

To facilit(dc (onespoudfjKp —to Jiel|) coinraiinieation. WtUttnn 
Dofhfrray —a London mereliant who established the pennj 
post ill London in U)^ > On a deer(‘e bein« jjiven against him 
bv tin* court he was appointed Comptroller General of thf' 
Duke of York’s penii} posfcinldO? He died in 1710. ^S'e/ op 

—established. litisi/and a on (hd }icat the K a change — 

the eentre ol the commen ial aetivit> of London ; see notes on 
paragraph <S‘>. —borders; outl>ing parts. Streno- 

onshf —vigorously Pin Ins —carriers; men who carry mes¬ 
sages or parcels. Altarhed —injuriously atlected Then' m- 
terests tre/t atUielfd—t.i., the proposed system would cause 

loss to them. posters ; I Srheme —project. 

AuHOinacd —notified. 

(iodfreifs dtath—f^ir lidniund Ijciry Godfrey was the 
justice of ])eace for Westminster before whom Titus Oates 
made his depositions of the Popish Plot in IGTS. month later 
he was found dead near Primrose Hill in London. It was not 
known how he came by his death. Hut in their highly excited 
temper, the public imputed this crime to the llomau Catholics, 
Though a number of persons were executed for their complicity 
in this crime, the death still remains an unsolved mystery. 
''Hiere are some who believe that the murder was instigated by 
Oates himself in order that it might lend su]iport to his false 
st(tries was the seerctar> of M.iry of ^lodena, the 

Catholic wife of the Duke of York. Ilis jiapers were seized 
because he was accused by Oates of participation in the Popish 
Plot. The papers only showed that he corresponded with the 
French King to forward the interests oi the C’atholic religion. 
But they did not contain a scrap of evidence that he harboured 
any criminal design. Yet he was executed on the evidence of 
Oates and Bedloe. 

At the height—mobi intense or violent. Popibh eont)ivance 
—a mischievous project of the Homan Catholics. The mere 
association with the name of Roman Catholicism was sufficient 
to excite suspicion in the public mind about the usefulness of 
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the new scheme. Doctor -the notorious Titus Oate« 

wlio fabricated the story of thi» Popish Plot Hinted a 
Auspiciou —suggested. r/(34.7/?7,s—See notes on paragniph 99. 
At tlie bottom of the acherne -authors of the project. Treason— 
treasonable correspondence. The bags if examined etc. — i.e , 
it w.as suggested that this system was introduced by tlie Jesuits 
for the spread of treasonable 'correspondence. The great Dr. 

Oates . treason — hxpl. This was one of the many objections 

raised against the London penny post, establi‘'hed by Doekwray. 
It was held to b(‘ a part of the Popish Plot for the establishment 
of Catholicism in England. There were some people who 
<*ondemned the system, because Titus Oates, the iiotr)rious 
inventor of the Popish Plot, had express<*d his suspicions. 
Oates had suggested that the scheme originatr‘d with th<* 
Jesuits and that if the mail-bags were oi)ened they would be 
found to be full of letters and other documents in whi(‘h the 
Jesuits caiTU'd on their treasonable activities. £7?/7////—•useful- 
n<‘Hs. —evident. Speculation—Lucrative 

—proBtabic. In freunion —breach ; violation. Docidid in hi> 
farour-"<^3Lve a decree against Doekwray. 

Paragraph 118. The postal revenue rapidly increased, 
ft amounted to £20,000 in the year of the Restoration and 
ri)^e to '£r)0,000 towards the clo&e of Charles IPs reign. The 
charge for carrying a siugle letter was two pence for a distance 
of SO miles and three pence for longer distances, ffudging 
from the postal revenues of the two ages, there are reasons to 
believe that the number of letttT.s now carried must be at least 
70 times the number then carried. 

A committee of the House of Commons —a number of 
members appointed by the House to attend to any paiticular 
•matter or business. Strict inquiry —careful investigation. 
Was little short o/*—amounted to almost. Stupendous —enor¬ 
mous; very large. Gross receipt —total income withotit the 
•deduction of expenses. In proportion to —according to. At 
present a single letter ete.—Penny postage was introduced in 
JCngland in 18*10. Extremity—iarikest limit A single letter 
is carried etc.—In modern times, the penny postage has been 
extended to all parts of the British Empirc> The deparltncnt 
—i.e .9 the postal department Bowlcy gives the following table 
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of the income and and expenditure of the Post Office for the 
year 1907-8. 

Receipts : 

From postal Services— i 17,880,000 

„ Telegraph and Telephone— i 4.420,000 

Total...i 22,300,000 

Expenditure ... ... i 1 (3,951,000 

Proht...i 5,349,000 

He thus concludes that the gross receipts from postal services 
alone have increased tenfold, and the prolits from the whole 
df'partment sevenfold since ALicauIay wrote. It i% therefore, 
scarcely possrhte to donht —it may, therefore, be safely concluded. 
At the tinfp of etc. —/.g., in 1(»S5. 

Paragraph 119, No daily new-paper existed in those 
times. The law, as it then stood, did noi permit the publica¬ 
tion of any political news. Th<‘ only newspaper, that was 
permitted to appear at the close of ('h.irles 11’s reign, was the 
London Ga\ctte —a bi-weekly, appearing on Mondaj's and 
Thursdays. Jt did not contain reports of Parliamentary 
proceedings or of state-trials in which the people felt a ke(*u 
interest. The cofl ee houses of London served the purposes of 
newspapers to some extent. People, who lived in the country, 
depended for their knowledge of what was passing in the town 
on newsletters. The writers of these letters obtained their 
information from coffee houses, law-courts and the palace. 
The country gentlemen were regularly supplied with these 
letters. They then quickly passed from hand to hand through 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Carried oiit^i^., carried out of London. Neirdetfers — 
early form of newspapers popular in the time of Charles II, 
They were issued weekly and contained news and gossip 
collected by the writers at the coffee houses and other places of 
public resort They were mostly written by hand, not printed. 

Nothing like etc, —no newspaper like the modem dailies. 
The necessary capital —the funds necessary for the publication 
of such a paper. The rncessary skill —the ability required 
to conduct such a paper satisfactorily. Freedom too was 
«pa»f»V{g->Besides, these newspapers did not then enjoy the 
liberty of publishing political news. iFatei---destructive; 

a P.—23, 
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ruinous. A want aft fatal etc. —The absence of this liberty as 
effectively prevented the publication of newspapers as the want 
of capital and skill. Censorship —a law which formerly pre¬ 
vailed in most countries of Europe according to which 
manuscripts and books had to obtain the approval of an officer 
kept for the purpose before they could be published. This 
officer was named censor*; he had the power of forbidding the 
publication of any work that he considered undesirable or 
improper. 

Ltecnsnig art —law reejuiring an author to obtain the 
license or permission of the censor before the publication of his 
work. Soon after the Restoration —It was passed in lh62. 
Ejpireil —The law was at first passed for two years and then 
renewed in succession for a number of years. This period 
ended in 1071). 

At his oivn risk —because the author would be prosecuted 
if his book was treasonable, or violated the laws of the country 
in any other way. Approbation—sanction. Pnhlic officer—- 
vi\^ the censor. Were nnanimonsly of opinion—i.e., all of 
them without any exception held the view. news¬ 

papers which published political news. A ban was, therefore^ 
placed, upon the publication of political news. Previous 
sanction of the King was necessary for the publication of 
political nows. Common law—as distinguished from statute 
law, is the law which is based on the usages of a country. 
Aempowered. While the Whig party was still 
formidable— when Whigs were in full power till the 
commencement of the Tory reaction in 1681. The Whigs 
were champions of progress and liberty. They, therefore, 
overlooked minor breaches of this law. For they wanted to 
encourage the dissemination of political news. 

Expedient—advisahic; prudent. Connive at —wink at; 
overlook the breach of law; indirectly acquiesce. Violation 
of this rule—hvcach. of this law. Battle—stvnggXc ; controversy. 
Exclusmi Bill—l^Qc notes on paragraph 60. iiuffered— 
permitted. Intelligence—ncyrs. Mercury—in classical mytho¬ 
logy ^8 the name of the messenger of Ae gods Hence this 
name is commonly used as the title of newspapers. There is 
still a paper bearing this name edited by J. C. Squire. 
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The qwmtxty of matter which one of them contained —the 
amouDt of its contetits. Nundwrs —issues. The Times —the 
largest and the most powerful of English newspapers. It was 
founded in 1785 as “TV/p London Daily Universal Register 
The ^ present title was assumed in 1788. Sparing —chary; 
cautious. Pronounced —declared. Undoubted preirogative — 

power that unquestionably belong(‘d to him. The King was 
so long prevented from using the power of stopping the 
publication of newspapers. 

Jt was no longer neeesmnj for the King etc. —^The King 
freely used his power in stopping the publiciition of newspapers 
because the judges had declared that he unquestionably 
possessed this right. Allotvnnee —permission. Exclusively — 
solely. London Oaxette —This newspaper made its first 
appearance in IGfifi. Came out —was published Contents — 
matters that it contained. Royal proeiama//ow~announcement 
or declaration made' by the King. Addresses —formal communi¬ 
cations made to some distinguished personage by a society or 
body of men on some special occasion. Notices —orders. 
Skirmish —desultory fights; engagements between small 
bodies of troops. Imperial troops —armies of the Emperor 
of Austria. The Emperor of Austria was regarded as the head 
of the Holy Roman Empire from the fifteenth century to 1806. 

Turkish foot-soldiers who acted as the body-guard 
of the Sultan. These regiments, raised in the 14th century, 
became subsequently notorious for their turbulence and cruelty. 
They rose in revolt in 1826 when they were massacred in large 
numbers and disbanded. Danube—ihc well-known river in 
eastern Europe that flowing through Austria, and Hungary falls 
into the Black Sea Vienna, the capital of Austria, stands on 
this river. A skirmish between the imperial troops etc. —At 
this time ther^ was constant fighting between the Turks and 
the Austrians in Hungary. The Turkish territories in Europe 
extend('d up to Biida on the Danube. Vienna was besieged 
by the Turks in 1683. Sec note& on paragraph 18. 

Cockfight —a match of cocks. This is a barbarous sport in 
which the cocks are set to fight against each other until one is 
killed or conquered. It was one of the favourite sports of the 
age. Persons of honour—£hlQ shows the spirit of ^ose times; 
even respectable men did not think it beneath their dignity to 
take part in these sports. Strayed dbp^'dog that is lost or has 
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gone astray* Moderate —not very large. MmMnt — 

importance. Communicated —published. 

Jfeogfre—scanty. Formal style —conventional manner. De¬ 
posed —inclined. Gratify —satisfy. Transmtion —aflFair. 

Broadside —a sheet of pai)er of which only one sid<‘ its printed; 
broadsheet. Put forth —issued. Fuller details —more miimt(» 
description. Supplementary broadside —broadside issued to 
publish additional information. By authority ^i.e^ under the 
sanction of the government ]Vlticli did not suit the pui^pose 

—which it was not in the interests of the court to publish. 

Parliamentary debater —The law as it stood in those times, 
did not permit the publication of the Parliainciitjiry discussions. 
Th6 publication of these debates, in any form by any persons 
other than the printers of the journal of the tw»» Houses, is 
still in theory a breach of privilege, but in practice they have 
been fully reported since 1771. State ^vV//.s—trials of political 
offenders, e.(/., the trials of the Whig li»rds in the reign of 
(^harles IF or that of the 8cven Bishops in that of his .succ<*ssor. 
Were passed over in profound No report whatsoever 

of these proceedings appeared in the iiewsiiapers. In some 
measure —to some extent. Journal— newspaper. Slipped in some 
mmsure etc. —served like new*papers to some extent because 
public events were known and discussed there. Fto(‘l ed —assem¬ 
bled. Of old—oi ancient times. Marhet place—Le.^ agora 
corresponding to the forum of the Romans. The market place of a 
Greek or Roman town was a square where the citizens assembled 
for public purposes, and speeches were delivered to the public. 
To hear whether there was any Macaulay is evidently 

thinking of the description of the Athenians in the Bible. **For 
all the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.’'— Acts, XVII. 21. cruelly; savagely. Thither 

the Londoners . any /iew’s—Expl. Macaulay is speaking 

of the importance of London coffee houses which, in the reign 
of Charles 11, served the purpose of newspapers. The coffee 
houses were the focus of public opinion. Just as in ancient 
Athens the agora or the market-place was the common meeting 
place of all citizens where events of public importance were 
discussed, so the London coffee houses were places where men 
gatihered together for discussing current events of importance. 
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Westmhtstpr Hall —said to have been founded by Edward the 
l^onfessor; it was afterwards enlarged by William the Oon- 
Queror and his son Rufus. The law-courts were established 
there in the reign of King John. The meetings of Parliament 
were formerly held in a ])art of the palace known as St. 
Stephen's Chapel. In JV^afiiiittsfer Hall—i.e.y by the presid¬ 
ing judge of a court where a Whig was tried for a political 
offence. Co re nan tern —a term used of the Scotch Presbyterian 
fanatics who condemned episcopacy as a breach of the Cove¬ 
nant. They rose in insurrection in lf)79 but were defeated by 
the Duke of Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge. They were after¬ 
wards cruelly tortured under orders of the Duke of York for 
adherence to their faith. shamefully; flagrantly. 

Navy lhard —the committee that controls the aflFairs of the 
navy; it is now called the Admiralty Board and consists of 
MX members. Virtnalling the fhet —supplying the fleet with 
provisions or stores of food. In this and the following clause 
Macaulay refers to the gross corruption that prevailed in all 
branches of administration in those times. Grave ekargts — 
".erioiw accusations, vi of misa]>propriation. The Lord Privy 
Seal —S«e notes on paragraph 97. In the matter o/’—about 
Hearth money —a tax of two shillings levied on every house¬ 
holder liable to pay poor-rjites. It was abolished in 1689. 
TheMtre of political scene of the struggles of the 

politicians, i e., London Regularly^at stated intervals. 

Calling —occupation; profession. To prepare such letters . 

Lotidon —In London some men cultivated the art of the writing 
of such letters and adoi)ted it as the profession of their lives. 
As it now is among etc. —It was by means of such letters that 
people living in different [i.irts of India were formerly kept 
informed of what was passing in the different provinces. 
This prsictice f(*ll into disuse with the establishment of news¬ 
papers in this country. wandered. Squee^.ed him^ 

made his way through a crowd. Old Bailey— name 
commonly given to the 8es.sions Court in the neighbourhood 
of Newgate Prison for the trial of criminals in the City of 
London and throughout the county of Middlesex. Gallery — 
See notes on panigraph 97. information. Epistles 

—letters. Weekly epistles—beeiuiso the newsletters were pub¬ 
lished once a week. Destined to enlighten —intended to com¬ 
municate information to. 
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BiewcA—^the seat where Judges or Magistrates sit in court 
Bench of rustic magistrates - body of justices of peace. 
Largest provincial cities —like Bristol, Norwich or York The 
history of their //we—important contemporary events. Ckimr 
6rw/ge—the seat of a university and the residence of some of 
the greatest scholars of the country. In the ivorld— in other 
parts of the country. Doctors of Laws and the Masters of 
Arts —persons holding the highest degrees of the University. 
Collectors of intelligence —writers of newsletters. Memorable— 
worthy of being remembered. The only coffee room in 
Cambridge —because there was then only one coffee house 
in that town; it was kept by a man named Kirk who “got 
a written newsletter circulated by one Muddiman." At the 
seat of etc, —at the country residences of the wealthy men. 
Impatiently —eagerly. awaited. Thumbed - properly 

soiled with the thumb or the fingers; hence handled; read. 
October —ale or cider brewed in the month of October; 
hence good ale or cider is jocosely so named. It furnished 
the neighbouring etc. —The country gentlemen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood discussed the news supplied by these letters as they 
drank their ale. 

a 

Bectors —clergymen, [rector n. Parson of parish etc.— Oxford 
DictionaryX Tbp/cs—subjects; texts. Sharp —bitter ; acri¬ 
monious. Sharp sermons efc.—pulpit addresses in which they 
bitterly condemned the Whigs and the Roman Catholics 
Macaiday has previously described that the country clergymen 
were the staunch supporters of Tory principles in politics and 
episcopalian principles in religion. They bitterly hated the 
Whigs, Catholics and Dissenters. Whiggery —the principles of 
the Whigs; Whiggism. Popery—Si term generally used with a 
touch of contempt for Catholicism, newsletters. 

De/ected—discovered. Archive—^ chamber where old docu¬ 
ments are kept One series —^a group of successive numbera 
Not the least valuable— valuable. Literary treasures 
collected—QoWedxons of groat merit from the point of view of 
literature. Sir James Mackintosh (1765—1832)—a well- 
known philosopher and politician; his best known works are 
VindieuB Oallieee and History of the Revolution. Occasionally 
—attunes. This work—History of Rnglsnd. Maoaiilay^s book 
was ^fracticaliy a history of the Evolution of 1688 that 
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Mackintosh had already dealt with in his work. Mackinto^ih^s 
book had appeared in 1834. 

Paragraph 120. No provincial town of those times 
possessed a newspaper. No printers were to be found except 
in London and at the two Universities. 

It ift saarcchj mccmiry to say —Ac., it may be readily under¬ 
stood from what has been said |jbout th(* London n(*wsp:ipprs. 
Provincial newspapers published in county towns. 

Two Universilies ~-vi\ , O'cford and Cambridge. North of the 
Tre?it—8ce notes on paragraph 9. At Vor/r —This was 
established by Thomas Gent in 1724. lie printed his books at 
his own press. 

Paragraph 121. The Ohscrrotor, published under the 
authority of the court, contained comment without any news. 
It was a violent Tory paper, editeti by Roger Lestrange and 
betrayed the most virulent hatred against the Whigs and the 
Dissenters. 

JfSirtush political instroriion c/e.—impart political educa¬ 
tion to the public. The function of a newspapiT is not merely 
to supply news but to educate public opinion on imlitical 
questions, t'canty —small; meagre. Comn/ent^discussion or 
remark on current political questions. J^atroifaye—support and 
authority. A modern newspaper contains both news and 
comment; its double function was divided between The London 
Qaxctte and The Obserrator. Observator —spectator. Edited 
—conducted. Pamphleteer —an author of pamphlets, i.e., short 
treatises on subjects of temporary political and other interest. 
Roger Lestrange (10l(i-1704)—journalist and miscellaneous 


[Page 202, Yooinotc—Parliamcntari/ pro(cedttigs of November I0b5- It 
was a stormy schsion because King James II had appoiiitcfl some ( athoUe 
officers to important posts as^ainst the provisions of the Act and 
t*j:pTes 9 ed his dcTormination rot to part with them. The House of Commons 
strongly remonstrated against the conduct of the King. This Parliam-nt 
met on 9th November, 1085.) 

[Page 205, Footnote—WerfiVa/erf—contempla^tvl, A work simUar e/e.— 
vU , Mackintosh's hhlory of tfte Jicvotufion ofKihS. Cowposs—limits Great 
masses of Uie rudest ore—large quantiticb of worthless stuff. Toiled m the 
same wtwe-labiuresl to coll'^t mitcrials for similar work.] 

[Page, 205, Footnote—L//b of Thomas Cew/—(leni's autobiography, edited 
by Sev. Joseph Hunter, appeared in 1852.] 
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writer; wrote TUp Fables of and A Brief History of the 
Times, Ho “was figlitijig or writing or plotting on behalf of 
the Stuarts the greater part of his life. He was made 
survej'or of printing presses and licenser of the press in 10(13 
and knighted in lOS.")’’— (Solmo n). 

Deficient in —wanting in. facility; alertness. 

Shretninrss —sagacity; disceriment. language; style. 

(harse —rude; inelegant. Disfigureil —marred. Mean —vulgar. 
Flippant —The modern sense of the word is ‘light, frivolous\ 
Jargon —Slanguage or phraseology peculiar to a sect or profes¬ 
sion ; “barbarous or debased language, mode of speech full of 
unfamiliar terms*’— (Drfont Dictionary). Passed for wit —was 
reganlcd or accepted as wit. firecn room —a room near the 
stage of a theatre where actors and actresses retire during the 
intervals of their parts in the play. It is so called because 
formerly such rooms were painted green. IlV/.s‘ not withoHi etc. 
—was penetrating and forcible. 

Leslrange was by no means dc. —I.iestrange was a facile and 
intelligent writer; his language was forcible and incisive though 
it was marred by attempts at cojirse humour then current 
amongst actors and tavern-goers. At once ferocious and ignoble 
—both savage and mean. Jgnohlc-~mefin. Penned —wrote. 
Jint his ndtlnre at once cb —Every line that he wrote betrayed 
the cruelty and meanness of his character. The first Observator 
—the early numbers of this paper. The Observator first 
appeared in IfiSl. justification. Acrimony —bittcr- 

ne.ss; virulence. Contend—fight. Knmei'ous adversaries— 
many enemies. unprincipled. Violence —fury; 

outrage. Unsparing retaliation—xaercWe&s reprisal or revenge. 
Whose nnscrnpnlons etc. —His enemies, the A^'^higs, were shame¬ 
less and unprincipled in their attacks upon Tories. He was 
therefore justified in pursuing a j)olicy of relentless revenge. 
Alt opposition —f.^., the power of the Whig party. Crushed — 
broken down. Disdained —despised; thought beneath oneself. 
Insult —vilify. A party —the Whig party, Bepty —retaliate. 

'A generous . reply —A noble mind would have refrained 

from insulting a defeated enemy who was powerless to retaliate. 
Aggravate—iwiwenhQ; heighten. Prisoners, of exiles etc. — 
the leaders of the party who wore either cast into prison, 
banished or executed. Bereaved families—imaHiaB that mourned 
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the d^ath of somo of their members through execution. Malir-e 
—spiwfulness; iil-iiatiire. iS'/7/<r///W7/-—refuge or shelter. Bui 
from Ihr malke etc, —Expl. Lestrange was so ill-iiatiired that 
he did not abstain from insulting and vilifying his opiKmeuts 
Hvon after their death; nor had he any respect for the grief of 
families who were monrniiig the death of their membtTs. 
Common decency requires a man not to speak ill of the dead 
and to avoid giving pain to mourning families by calnmniatiug 
their dead relatives. Jhit Lestrange had no such scruples. 

In the last mouth of the reign of Charles the Second —/V., 
in January, 1685. William deukyn (l()lo-85)—vicar of (Christ 
Church, Newgate, London. He was deprived of his living in 
1650 for having remonstrated against the trial of Charles 1. 
He was restored to it in iGo.’i but was again ejected under the 
provisions of the Act of rniformity of 1()62. He was arrested 
m 1684 for preaching at a religious meeting of the Dissenters 
and died in Newgate. Dissenting pnsfot —clergyman who 
did not conform to the provisions of the Act of rniformity. 

Of g/Trt/well known. Cruelhj persecuted—lie had been 
‘•ypelled from his living and then arrested and imprisoned, 
For no crime but that of trorshipping etc. —His only crime was 
that he followed the form of worship practised by most of the 
Protestants of Europe. Fashion generally follourd throughout 
Protestant Furope—iovm of worship followed in the Protestant 
eountries of the Continent like Holland, Germany and Sweden. 
The continental Protestants are cither Calvinists or Lutherans. 
They do not believe in the episcopalian form of worship. Pri- 
rations—ynmts. Kitcgah —the old prison of London. It was 
so named because it stood on the site of one of the old city 
gates. It was pulled down in 1S8I and was replaced by u new 
jail. 

outburst ; sudden and strong manifestation. 
Repres.sed— checked. Train— procession. I thought¬ 

less. Concern —compassion ; sympathy. Set up a honi of 
savage exulinUon—TuvseiX a shout of briitd triumph. Lestrange 
alone c/c.—Lestrange was the only man who happened to be 
unaffected by this pathetic incident. It was only he who con¬ 
sidered it to be a subject of joy and triumidi. Weak compassion 
—the sympathy shewn for Jenkyn was nothing but weakness in 
Lestrange's opinion. Trimmers— name was given to the 
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members of the party led by Ilalifax. They were so cilled 
becau^je th'^y refused to identify themselves with either of the 
two political parties, the Tories and the Whigs, and did not 
support their extreme views and measures. Hilifax published a 
pamphlet on the character of a Trimmer, Blasphemom old 
imposter —old impious hypocrite; this was the vulgar abuse 
applied to Jonkyn by Lestrange. Iil(isphemohs~-g;}\WiY^ of 
blasphemy, «.e., irreverence towards God. Righlenm—\\xst. 
Trowed - BwonK Wage war -fight against. Wage war 
not only etc. —Ordinarily men fight against their opponents till 
death, but Lestrange^s vindictive bitterness would pursue them 
even after their death. He would not scruple to abuse their 
memory even after they were laid in their graves. Mock— 
sham; counterfeit. Mock saints and martyrs who 
pretend to superior sanctity and pose as champions of 
their faith. Martyrs^i Greek martyr^ a witness) properly 
one who bears witness to the truth of his religion ; hence 
one who suffers persecution and death in the cause 
of his religion. Oracle —person or thing whose autho¬ 
rity cannot be disputed; infallible guide. The oracles of 
ancient times were the answers given by a god or his priest to 
.inquiries concerning future events. Parochial e/erfiry—clergy¬ 
men of the rural parishes. Macaulay has given a description 
of these clergymen and their political views in paragraph 59. 

Paragraph 122. The newspapers and newsletters cons¬ 
tituted the only literature then avilable to the rural clergy and 
country gentlemen. The conveyance of bulky packets was 
both expensive and difficult. Consequently the country gen¬ 
tlemen had very few books in their libraries. Even scholars 
and learned men could boast of very few books. No circu¬ 
lating libraries were then in existence. In London the book¬ 
sellers allowed their known customers to carry books home for 
study but no such convenience was available in the country. 


[Page 208, Footnote—Chia/wy—Edmund Calamv (1671-1732) was the 
Pre^yteriaD minister at Westminster. He published se-mons and biogra-^ 
phies including “Jw Account ofth/* ministers ^ectcd btf the Act of Uniformi*ff* 
jBaa ^—^Richard Bitter (1615—91 i was a himo'is Presbyterian divine. He 
retired fnan the Church of England on the parsing of the Act of Uniformity 
and suffered much ill-treatment during the rdgns of Charles II and 
James IL] 
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literature which could he carried hy the post hag — 
newspaper and newsletters. Nutrimchf—iood .; pabulum. 

things that supply food for the in- 
telJecti.c., help its culture. Ramiuafcd—redid, over and over 
again because of the few books they had to read. Toiunnaate 

is properly to chew the cud as some animals do ; ^ I 

/)ii7W4?-clergraon. Country dmms e/r.-rural clergy and 
country gentlemen. Erten^np «wA:-buIky volume Mahuq 
^ . travelling. /(7^er^/os/cr a street in London in 

IP neigh^urhood of St PauPs, running parallel to Newgate 
btreet. Most of the publishers had their places of business in 
this street m those times. Some of the famous English pub- 
5 of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., are 

sti situated in this street one of the central states 

in the Mississipi valley of the United States of America. 
oe/inmy—’meagrely ; poorly. A rural par<tonage—the residence 
ot a county cleigyman. Theologian-a student of divinib. 
msalre^y been mnarUd- in paragraph 57 Were not more 
plmhMly mppM-veere not better stocked with books. 
Rniignts of the shire^memhera returned to Parliament as the 
represMtatives of counties or districts ( as distinguished from 
those who are returned from towns). In those times county* 
fepresentataves were generally country gentlemen. PerpetuaUy 

—continually. Jhek parlour —a sitting room behind the 
shop. 


Pa^ed among his neighbours—was regarded as a very 
learaed man in his locality N. B. Macaulay now names some 
books that were very popular at that time especially with the 
country ^tlemen, a book of satire on the Puritans, a 
popular mtOry, a book of jests, and a religious book dialing 
with the lives of saints. These books clearly indicate the 
narrow range of the country gentleman's interests 

Hudibras—a satire in verse against the Puritans by Samuel 
Uutler. It was published in three parts in 1663,1664 and 1678 
and was very popular in those days Bah&r's Chromch—A 
chronicle of the kings of England from the Roman period to 
lb/6 was published by Sir Richard Riker in 1643. Though 
this book cannot be regarded as accurate history, it enjoyed 
great popularity in those times Tarlim^s Jests—TaxHon was 
the name of a comic actor attached to the household of Queen 
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Klizabctb. A book o£ jests, relating fiotitioiw anecdotes about the 
actor, was published in three parts under the name of larttou s 
•lenis. It was a popular jest-book from the Queen 

Elizabeth downwards. Senn ('ImmpimK of (hmtendom— 
The reference U toThe Famous History of the Sewn (luimpiMs 
of Christendom^ published in 1617 by Richard elohnson. i e 
seven champions were <1) St. (l<*orge for England; • 

Andrew for Scotland; (3) St. Patnck Ireland; (4) St. Dav d 
forWale.s; (5) St. Denis for France; ((>) St. James for Spam 
:md (7) St. Anthony for Italy. Fowhng pieces -light guns for 
shooting birds. The clergyman’s books lay among pots 
and pans, the country gentleman^s among 
of sport. Circulating library— b. library, the books ot which 
pass from hand to hand among the subscribers. l»ook society 
a society for supplying books to readers on eaey 
Resource —means of borrowing books from boo -se 
Cuf^tomer —one who had dealings with the shop ; pure ase . 
Accommodation —convenience. 


Paragraph 123. The ladies, belonging to the famili^ of the 
country gentlemen, possessed very little education. I “is was 
uot because they lived in seclusion but because female educa- 
*^tion was grossly neglected in that age. Very few ladies o 
those days could write a single line in correct English. 

The Indy of the manor— i,r.,\hQyfvicoit\\c country gentle¬ 
man. Lihrm^ stomv-stocks of books. The prayer book- 
the Book of Common Prayer containing the forms of devotion, 
public or private. Every Christian belonging to the Church 
of England possesses at least one copy of this book. Eempr 
/;ooA’—book containing the directions for cookery, 
recipe; prescription of ingredients for any composition. Tiey 


[page 205), Footnote-“the facetious poet, ^ 

parWraph 107, Anqler-Cotton wrote the second part of Waltons 
Vomplete Anf/ler. A man of Mter^-a literary man. A critic 8 
the ftllary of Macaulay’s arguments anil says that the mere fact that 
I'otton had a fcii liooks in his hall, window does not prove t^t 
he had none in his library. Ootton hlra^elf was 
and his oun books would have tilled up a great part of the wimlow. 
Franklin- Uenjamin Franklin (170(1-1790), a famous Amencan statomn 


and philosopher. He playetl an imiwrtant part »» constiti^^^^ 

of tho United Htati^s. iJm Britam-c\osQ to Newgate Htreet; old book¬ 
shops were mostly situated in this street.) 
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lost little etc. — Le., it was in no way due to their living; in 
retirement in the country. Situations —positions. Facdities^ 
conveniences ; advantages. Mental improvement —intellectual 
culture. undoubtedly ; certainly. Revival of learn- 

tng-^OT Renaissance is the term commonly used of that 
movement in Europe in the 15th century which marked th(‘ 
end of the Middle Agc^ and the commencement of the modem 
period. (A conspicuous feature of this movenmnt was the eager 
study of the classical models both in arts and literature. The 
inim(*diate cause of this movement was the capture of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks in 115.1 and the dispersion of the Greek 
«?cholars with their old books to the western countries of 
Europe. The study of Greek became popular after this 
event and opened before their readers a new world of beauty 
and wisdom). Af an earlnr pr//or/--/.e., in the Kith century. 
Mai>tcrpfe(es o/greatest works of the Greek 
and Latin authors. Ihml languages —languages that have 
ceased to be the vernaculars or spoken languages of auy jieople; 
the r<*ference is to ancient Greek and Latin. Tongue — 
languag<‘. Tongue of Pas(al and J/o/ferc—French. Pascal— ' 
(Ki2d-()2) a famous French philosopherv scientist and author; 
his best known work is hio Provincial Letters, Moliere— * 
U(i22-73) the greatest of the French comic dramatists. “Lc 
Tartnffe^\ “Lc Misantliropc*\ “Lc MedecnF are some of his 
best known plays. Tongue of Dante and Tasso —Italian. 
Dante (1265-1821)—the greatest of the Italian poets; his 
epic “La Divina Commedia” is one of the greatest poems of 
the world. Tasso (1544-1595)“the greatest Italian poet of his 
age ; his best known work is Jerusalem Delivered.*' Tongue of 
Ooeihe and German. Ooethe (1749-1832)—the 

greatest of the German poets and authors; his drama Faust 
is justly regarded as one of the greatest literary works of the 
world. Schiller (1759-1805)—a famous German poet and 
dramatist; author of Wallensiehij Mavy<it Stuart and Williaiu 
Tell. 

Accomplished —well-educated. Nor is there any purer ot 
more etc ,—The name of George Eliot, the greatest of the Englisli 
novelists ot the 19th century, sufficiently justifies this remark. 
Jane Austen had died in 1817. 

la the present dag . s^ak and write — ExpL Macaulay 

makes Uiis remark on the education of English ladies in modern 
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times. He racaas to .say that English ladies of the present 
<hiy do not devote much attention on the study of ancient 
languages and literature as their ancestresses did in the 16th 
century. They do not study Latin, Greek and Hebrew but 
they have a thorough acquaintance with the modern European 
languages, like French, Italian and German. They study the 
great works, composed in these languages, and have besides a 
perfect mastery of English. In fact the English they speak 
and write is more elegant than the English of men. Ikmisel —a 
young unmarried woman; the use of this word is now mostly 
confined to poetry. Had the least smattering of literature— 
possessed the slightest knowledge of books. Smattering — 
slight or superficial knowledge. A prodigy —a woman possessed of 
rare gifts. Prodigy properly means a wonder or miracle. 
Highly bom—hom of noble families. Highly fered—possesscd 
of excellent education. Naturally quick witted—possessed of 
keen natural intelligence. Mother tongue—their own verna¬ 
cular, ‘Le.t English. Soleeisms —grammatical errors. The word 
is derived from Soloii an Athenian colony in Cilicia, the 
inhabitants of which in course of time lost the purity of their 
original language, spoken in Athens. Charity girl —girl 
educated at a charity school. A charity school is an institution 
founded Jby benevolent societies for the education of poor 
children. Such children are not merely taught but also fed 
and clothed free. The education, imparted in such schools, is 
naturally of the most elementary kind. 

Paragraph 124. The sad condition of female education 
was mainly due to the prevailing immorality of those times. 
Women were courted and flattered more for their physical 
charms and immodest ways than for intellectual culture and 
gifts. Ignorance was then considered ladydike. A lady, who 
possessed a knowledge of literature and philosophy, was looked 
down upon as a vain pedant. 

The explanation may easily be fomid—Ooe can easily 
discover the reasons why the condition of female education 


[Page 212, Footnote-^Queen daughter of James TI and wife of 

William III. Educated by a Sishop—vh., by Compton, Bishop of London. 
Superior iromnin—intell^ent and highly accomplished woman. St^rb— 
excellent. ^Ue page —the page of a hook which contains its title or name. 

book was given etc.—The student will do well to pick out the gramma* 
tical and other errors in this sentence.] 
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was BO bad in those times. LwjeM<?o</^972ess~di88olatenes8; 
immorality. Effect 'consequence. .4severity; rigour. 

Mode —fashion. Extravagant licentwnsrfeiia . mode —. 

Macaulay means to say that the Puritans had, during the period 
of the Commonwealth, when they had the ascendancy, condemn¬ 
ed all enjoyments as sinful They had banned sports, theatres 
and other innocent gaieties. This restraint put on men^s 
natural love of pleasure, was unwise. The consequence was 
that when Charles II was restored to the throne and the 
J*iiritan rule ended in England, there was a violent reaction in 
the opposite direction. During the Restoration period, English 
society became grossly immoral. Purity of life was ridiculed as 
hypocritical. e;fer/“U^ual consequence. Moral and 

intellectual degradation —viciousness and ignorance. Personal 
physical charm To thetr personal beauty etc,— It was 
the custom of men to pay court to women in a vulgar and 
saucy manner for their physical charms. longing. 

They—ie.<, women. Chivalrous scntiinent—nohlQ and refined 
feeling like the passion cherished by the knights of old for 
their lady-loves. 

Qwdities —virtues Which fit them to be companions etc .— 
f e., which can make them eTcellenb wives. Repelled —repulsed. 
Libertines —rakes; debauches A ma.id of honour —See notes 
on paragraph 100 To do full justice to a white bosom—i.e, 
to show off her physical charms to best advantage. Ogled — 

cast side-glances with a view to attracting notice > 

Significantly^m a manner full of meaning or suggestiveness. 
Voluptaonsly^iw a manner tending to evcite seniual desires. 
Pcr^—saucy. Repartee —smart; witty reply Romp —engage 
in rude, boisterous games Lords of the Bedchamber—See 
notes on paragraph 38. f/Mards—ie, Life-Guards ; regiments 
of soldiers that protected the person of the King and the royal 
family. Sly —arch; full of double entendre. Sly evpression — 
suggestive gestures Put on a page's dress —dress herself like 
a boy. Frolii —fun. Follow^ -courted. More likely to be 
Immured etc.—i c., had a greater chance of winning the favour 
of the King. Charles II was not very scrupulous about his 
love-affairs. 

Jans Grc|/(l587-54)—the accomplished but ill-fated daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk and great-grand daughter of Henry VII, 
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On Edward VTs death, she was proclaimed Queen of England, 
but was ousted from the throne by Queen Mary after a short 
reign of tea days and was executed with her husband six 
months later. She jjosscssed bilcnts of a superior order. She 
wrote a very beautiful hjind and could play skilfully on different 
instruments She wa> acquaifitcd with Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew as well as French and Italian. Roger Aschain has left 
an interesting account of liis interview with her at Hradgate 
(her father’s residence). He found her reading Plato*^ Phiedo 
in Greek while the rest of the family were amusing themselves 
in the park. Lunj Ihifrhtnson —the gifted wife of Ool. 
Hutchinson who fought against the King during the Civil AVai 
and was one of the judge's who tried the King and signed his 
death-warrant. She made a ver-^e translation of Lucretius 
early in her life. Her Life of Colonel Ilatchinsoiry first 
printed in 180(), is a valuable work of biography. Her tn‘atis(* 
On Pi inn pies of llie Christian Religion** published in 
1S17. Slaridard —measure by which anything is \ allied. 
Aftainmenl'i —aequircmi'iits. Il was more dangerous elf ,— 
because superior attainments, instead of being houoin*ed or 
admired, were likely to be thi* objects of ridicule. 

Prirolitg-^levity; lightness of temper. Unbecoming — 
unworthy^ Slightest tinrtnre^leiist tingi*. Pedantry—display 
of knowFedge, Kitrenu ignoraw*c and friroUty e/e.—Deep 
ignorance ind thoughtlossnes« were not considered so unla4y- 
like as the least display of superior knowledge. Any claim to 
high attainments on the part of a woman was considered in¬ 
tolerable pedantry and was ridiculed as such. Rut a lady 
was not blamed for her utter ignorance or lightness of temper. 
Too lelebratcd —notorious. Hampton Court —See notes on 
paragraph 31. The palace contains a fine collection of pictures 
including some of Lely’s fine portraits of the bcautii's of 
(^harles IPs court like Nell Gwynn. Acrostics —compositions 
in verso in which the first or th(» first and last letters of the 
lines taken in order form a name or motto. Ijainpoons — 
personal satires; abusive attacks on persons in prose or verse. 
Translations —because these ladies were not able to read the 
original in French. Clelia ami the Grand Cyrus—names of 
two very long and sentimental French romances written by 
Madame de Scudery (1607-1701). They were very popular in 
those days. 
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Of the tivoeeleh rated.. . Grand Thib romark 

occurs in connection with the description of the intperfect 
education and culture of the women in Charles FI^s time® FVw 
of the notorious bi'auties of the «ige, whose pictures are to be 
seen at Hampton (’ourt, read anythintj more serious than ‘*:itiros 
and acrostics or the Eucjlish translations of lonjr and dull 
French novels. Their minds were so light and shallow that they 
could not take any interest in de<‘p<‘r studi(*s. 

Paragraph 125. The study of Greek was sadly neglected 
m the 17th century (If course, there were some scholars 
thoroughly acquainted with Greek literature, but tliese were to 
be found only amongst the clei^y at the Universities At 
Cambridge f(*w clergymen could read the Gospels in the original. 
The state of things was not ninr*h bett(*r at Oxford Few 
statesmen of the day found any delight in the study of a Greek 
elassic. 

Aecotnplished —well-educated. Solid —sound. Profoavd — 
deep. Greek leaniiuq —knowledge of Greek language and 
literature. Flourish among //s —thrive in England. Before 
the (iril war —Greek learning wa*. introduced irrto England 
early in the 16th century. A number of famous Greek scholars, 
like C^olct, Linaere and More, nourished in ICngland before the 
Civil War- Long after the Reiolntion —towards the end of 
the 18tli century and afterwards. From I Joiner to IViofiiis — 
from the earliest to the latest autlior ; from beginning to end. 
Homer —the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, was the 
greatest of the Greek poets. His date cannot be exactly 
ascertained. the famous Patriarch of C^oiistantiiiople, 

lived in the nth century A. I). He was one of the most learned 
men of his time and in the midst of a busy life, found time for 
the composition of numerous works, several of which have 
come down to modern times, lie is the last of the Greek 
classics. 

Exelnsivety —solely. The denyn resident at the Umrersities 
—i.e., the ^ofessors of the Universities; most of the members 
of the teaching staff of the Universities were then clergymen. 
Not fully appreeiated—i e, their worth was not proi>erly 
understood. f/o.s'p^/.s—the first four books of the New Testa¬ 
ment containing accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. They are named after their authors as Matthew, IMark, 

S P.—24. 
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Luke and John, hi fhe original —in tho language in whick 
they were first written. The Gospels were originally written 
in Greek. Nor ivaa Ihe stamlai'd at Oxford highei —The state 
of Grc'ek learning at Oxford University was not better. Clirisi 
Ohurrh—fk famous college of Oxford. It was originally named 
Cardinal College*, because it was founded by Cardinal Wolsey. 
It was re-named Clirist Church in 1529 after Wolsey^s fall. 
fiosc lip as one niau—stood up in a united body; mustered all 
their strength. Defend —support. 

Genuineness —authenticity. Epistles of Phalaris —Phalaris 
was the name of a cruel tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily who wa& 
believed to have lived in the sixth centur>' B.C. He was said 
to have invented the brazen bull in which he burnt alive the 
victims of his cruelty. Later traditions represented him, however, 
as a man of humane disposition who patronized men of letters. 
This view of his character is presented in a number of well- 
known epistles named after him. These epistles are now held 
to be the (jompositions of a sophist of later time.s though their 
date cannot now be determined. The allusion here is to the 
famous controversy over the question of the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Plialaris that is commonly known by the name of 
Boyle and Bentley i 'ontrorn'sij. A now edition of the Ejustles 
of Phalaris was publis^hed by the scholars of Christ Church in 
1(>95 ilnder the name of Charles Boyle who, in the preface, made 
some unwarranted attacks on Bentley, the King’s Libniriau. 
Bentley published a dissertation in 1597 in which he proved 
that the author of the Epistles was not the Sicilian tyrant but 
.some Sophist of a later age. At this the indignation at (Christ 
Church knew no bounds. Bentley’s attack was considered to- 
be an insult to the college. So all the famous scholars of CJhrist 
(Church combined their talents to give a crushing rejoinder to- 
Bentley. Their aiiswer appeared in 1598 and was received 
with loud applause. Bentley, unmoved by the outcry against 
him, resolutely set himself to the preparation of his answer. 
His book appeared in 1699 His answer was so crushing that 
his opponents did not attempt any rejoinder. It Bnally settled 
the question, and proved the spuriousness of the Epistles. 

The first seat of philology—Ctmst Church was then a 
famous centre of the scieutihe study of language. JPfdlology — 
science of language; linguistics. collect. Stock of 

Attic learnhig —amount of Greek learning. pertaining 
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to Attica, an ancient state in Greece of which Athens was the 
capital, (hitfd not mvsfer mivh a ^toch etc. —ft has bectt 
pointed ont in the notes on the Epistles that all the famous 
scholars of Christ Church co-operated with one another in 
composing the answer to Bentley’s essay. Pitblie schools —a 
term commonly applied to a number of famous high-grade- 
English schools like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, {public school, n. 
one under ]). management, especially endowed grammar (nsn. 
boarding) school preparing pupils chiefly for nnivorsities or 
public services, often maintaining discipline with help ol 
pupils— Oiford Dictionart/.] Js /s uoit possessed In/ several 
ifonlh^ (if evevtf great pnhhe 'School —This is Macaulay’s 
hackneyf'd way of expressing his contempt for the* ignorance 
of his oi)poncnts. He often ascribes to school-boys a 
stock of Ic.irning which cannot a'ways be found in a ripe 
scholar. Macaulay's school boy has therefore become a 

byword lor a very well-informed man. ]Vhen ni the reign . 

. pnbfif sr/mo/—Expl. Macaulay is speaking of the decline 
of (lr<‘ek learning in the rinivorsity of Oxford in the 17th 
century. In the reign of William TII, a controversy arose over 
the genuineness of the letters in Greek, attributed to 
Phalaris a tyrant of Agngentum in Sicily. An edition of the 
Epistles, of Phalaris was published by the scholars of Christ 
Church College in the University of Oxford under the editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Boyle. Dr Bentley of Cambridge published a 
dissertation in which he disputed the genuineness of the Epistles 
The (’hrist C’hurch College ol Oxford was then reputed for 
the accuracy and exceilence of its philological scholarship. 
Th<' raembcTs of that college, taking the attack of Dr Bentlej 
as an insult to their college, attempted in a body to answei 
the arguiuejits of Dr. Bentley But even the scholars of a 
college, noted at that time for their knowledge of languages, 
could not g.i^^her a sufficient knowledge of Greek to refute the 
arguments of Dr. Bentley. In fact, their knowledge of Greek 
was hardly greater than what is now i^ossessed by some 
intelligent students of public schools 

Men of the world —men who do not follow the academic 
profession; men devoted to business other than the pursuit oif 
learning, llafeigh —See notes on paragraph 29. He was one 
of the best scholars of his age. Falkland —^Lucius C/ary. 
Viscount ^^Ikland (1616-1643), was a man of amiable disposition 
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OHO of the best scholars of his times. He tried his best to 
briug about peace between the King and Parliament, but 
his efforts failed. On the outbreak of the Civil War, he joined 
the loyalist side and was slain in the battle of Newbury. Pitt 
(17o9-1806)—the famous English statesman, who guided the 
affairs of England during the trying period of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. He entered Parliament 
when he was only twenty-one years of age, became Cliancellor 
of the Exchetiiior at twenty-three and Prime Minister at twenty- 
four. Fox (1749-1806)—entered Parliament at nineteen and 
became a Lord of the Admiralty in the following year. He 
opposed the war with France and was PitPs most formidable 
opponent. After PitPs death in 1806, he became Foreign 
Secretary, but died a few months later. Windham (1750-1810)— 
a famous English statesman and a friend of Dr. Johnson and 
Burke. He was Secretary for War during PitPs ministry and 
held the war and the colonial offices in (Ircnville^s administra¬ 
tion, 1806-07. Grenrille (1712-1770)—an English statesman, 
educated at Eton and dirist (hurch. As the Prime Minister 
of (icorge III, he was responsible for the introduction of the 
system of colonial taxation which ultimately led to the War of 
American Independence. Conkf read with enjoyment —could 
find any delight in the study of. Sophocleft (c.496-c.405 B.O.)~ 
a famous drsimatist of ancient .Vthens, author of ^'AntigonCy'* 
^"Khetra^'^ Plato —(427-347 B.C.> one of the pentest of 

ancient Greek philosophers. His '^Piatognes” and itepnbfie^* 
are still read with profit and admiratiem. 

Paragraph 126. Good Latin scholars were to be found 
in large numbers. The ability to converse in I.Atin and to 
compose poems in that language was a more common accomplish¬ 
ment than now. 

The langnage of Pome —Latin. Its imperial ckarcuiter—^ 
its importance as the medium of communication between the 
different countries and nations of Europe. Latin was the 
official language of the ancient Roman I^pire that included 
within it various races speaking different languages. After 
the downfall of Rome, Latin continued to be the medium of 
international communication in Europe down to the 17th 
century.^ Indispensable’—shsoXotely necessary. Negotiator — 
iBplomatist. Representatives pf differeut countries, ignorant of 
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one another’s languages, talked amongst themsolvcb in Latin*. 
ArcompUfthmeni attainment. On a great oecaftw7i^e.g., on the 
occasion of a national victory or on the birth of an heir to the 
throne. Lay at the foot of the throne —humbly present to the 
King. Happy —skilful. F/rr;/7 (70-19 B. C\)—the greatest of the 
Roman epic poets, author of the Aeneid, Or id (43 B.C — A. I). 
17)—a famous Roman poet, author of *'3fetamorpho^es” Both 
these poets lived in the Augustan ag^* when Roman literature 
reached its highest development. The poets were all patronized! 
by Augustus and wrote in bis praise, .l/n 3 r//st/^s—Cains Octa- 
vianus Augustus (03 B C\—14 A D.) was the first emperor of 
Rome. After a triumvirate of twelve years in association with- 
Mark Antony and Lepidus he became the supreme master of 
the empire in 31 B. , and ruled it for 4o years with wisdom 
and skill. Under his wise rule the empire greatly prospered 
and “Augustan age” now commonly used to mean an age of 
peace and prosperity. 

And neither ().rfo)d ... .of Angn'^tns —Expl. Macaulay 
is speaking of the cultivation of Latin among the scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In both the Universities the writing of 
Ijatin verses in the manner of the old masters was assiduously- 
practised Some scholars possessed the poetic gift. ^ They 
composed verses in prai‘'e of the English King on occasions of 
l)ubli(‘ moment,—in skilful imitation of the style of the great 
l..atinpoetb, Virgil and Ovid, who had in the past composedi 
poems in praise of the Roman Emperor, \ugustus. 

Paragraph 127. France was then at the height of her 
glorj She exercised a paramount influence not only in 
European politics but also in arts, literature and fashions. 
The French language was extensively studied in Europe and it 
was fast replacing Latin as the language of diplomacy. The 
influence of French literature was felt also in England. Under 
this influence new canons of criticism were adopted andEnglisb 
prose, losing its former majesty, became more lucid and ojisy. 

The Latin-~i^., Latin with its imperial character. Wan 
giving /ra?/—was yielding place. A younger rival—n, modern 
European language. French was a language derived from 
Latin; but it replaced Latin after the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Yet the Latin e/r.—Though Latin was of such 
importance to travellers and diplomatists, yet it was being 
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replaced by the French language as the medium of international 
communication. combined in herself. Aficendemtf — 

domination ; influence. France tmited at that time ctr —Prance 
exercised in those times a paramount influence in Fnrope in 
^very department of social activity, in politics, in art^ and in 
literature. Her militarif glory —the fame or prestige of her 
arms At the height —at its zenith. Spain had been the 
foremost power of Kurope till then ; Louis XfV hnmbh'd the 
power of Spain and made Prance the leading military nation 
•on the Continent. Vanqimhed —defeated. Mighty iothtfons — 
powerful alliances The reference is to the Triple Alliance, 
concluded between England, Sweden and the Dutch Republic. 
The Allies demanded that Louis should remain conteiit<‘d with 
the possession of certain strong towns that he had coiuiiuTcd 
on his northern frontier^ and should not attempt any more 
conquest. Louis accepted these terms and the trcat\ of Aix- 
la-Chapelle was concluded on these conditions. Another league 
was formed against France by the emperor, Spiiin, Holland, 
Denmark, Saxony and Lorraine. The allies were, however, 
unsuccessful in their object, because by the Peace of 
Nimeguen. concluded between the allies and France, Louis was 
allowed to retain the greater part of his conquests 

Dictated —laid down the terms as the victorious party. 
Treatks'-^e.g,^ the treaty of Westphalia concluded in 1648 4ind 
Nimeguen concluded in 1672. Great Hties —like Freiburg, 
Strasburg and all the important frontier towns of the Nether¬ 
lands. Pr0Dimes —\i}sie Franche—Comte and the territories 
in the direction of the Rhine Castilian prnte—ie.^ proud 
Spaniards. The Spaniards were a notoriously proud race. For 
Castibmi, see notes on paragraph 34. P/*ecede?/re—superiority. 
She had forced etc. —She had compelled the proud Spaniards 
to acknowledge her superiority. Spain was so long the leading 
power in Europe. She now yielded the dominant position to 
France. The reference here is to the wars between France 
and Spain in the 17th century in which the latter suffered a 
series of disasters and was compelled to conclude peace with 
France on humiliating conditions. By the treaty of Pyrenees, 
concluded between the two powers in 1659, Spain had to cede 
laj:ge slices of her territories to Prance. Prostrate—huxMe. 
Footstool—a stool for supporting the feet. Prostrate ihcntsetce'i 
at her footstool—make the most humiliating submission. She 
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hdfl ttuunnoncd ItahuN pviucis efr. —Tii** rcforpiicc i'* to the 
visit of the Doge of Geiioii to Pari-s, referred to in paragraph 97. 
The reference is also to Louis XIV’s capture of Avignon, the 
Papal residence, on a complaint from his ambassador at Rome 
that he had been insulted by the Pope's family. The Pope ’ 
Alevander VII was eomiielled to make the most humble sub¬ 
mission and sent his nephew, a (Wdinal, on a special mission 
to France. As Voltaire wittily I'cmiarked tliis was the lirst 
instance of a Papal legate (^ver sent to ask for pardon. 

Aiithoi'Hy —influ(‘iiec. Sniimt/e —iiaiamonnt Good hreed- 
2 ////—polite life and manners ; refined taste and manners. 
Dhg! —See notes on paragraph ‘X). Miuuet—w slow 
and graceful dance that originated in France in the 

middle of the 17th century, ilci nnthot ity . nihwef —Expl. 

Macaulay sa> s that Franci* was the model of jiolite and refined 
fife throiighont Europe in the 17th c(*ntury. Her inflnenoe in 
determining the standards of jiolite and refined life was 
supreme and undisputed. In all matters aff(‘<*tiiig the lives of 
men and women of polished soci(‘ty, she s(‘t the fashion and the 
*>tandard. \ duel was to be fought in the approved French 
inaiiuer, a minuet was to bo danced in the con*(*ct French style. 
So in all other matters, deternttited hotv a guitfetaati's etc. 
—/.c, France set the fashion in matters of dress. Perttfee — 
another form of p<‘ri-wig, /.c., wig : see notes on paragraph 96. 
//ce/s */c., of his boots. In liteminre she gave law etc — 
FnMich literature served as th(‘ model tint all civilised nations 
imitated. The reference is also to the gr(‘at influence on 
European literature, exercised by Roileau dare tiui Jaw —set up 
the standard of <'\celleiiee. 'f'he reference is ])robably to the 
■deliverance of the Law of God by Moses to the Israelites. ‘To 
give the law’ may also mean‘to e.\ercis(' a dominating influence\ 
I^Vaiicc delivtTed the law of literary taste to the whole world— 
a law that wao supreme and inviolable. She' exercised, there¬ 
fore, a dominating influence in the literary world of Europe. 
Paeiue —See notes on paragraph 99. Moliere —See notes ou 
paragraph 123. Tn'flet —author of light, short compositions. 
But La Fontaine cannot be r(*garded as a writer exactly of 
this class. Agreeable- [ileasant and interesting La Fontaine 
(1621-95)—a French poet and fabulist ; best known for his 
inimitable Tales and Fables. Jlbetonemn—eloquent and ele¬ 
gant writer. Bo.ssuef —See notes on paragraph 59. Vo other 
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country . as Bossurt — Expl. Macaulay is speaking of the 

variety and excellence of the literature that was produced in 
France in the 17th century I^itemry men of supremo merit 
excelled in all forms of literature Tragedy, for example, 
leached its highest development in the hands of Racine—a 
tragic dramatist, almost unrivalled in that age. Moliere was a 
writer of comedies to whotn there was no equal in any Kuropean 
country. La Koiitaine was a writer of dainty, graceful little 
stories and was without a pc'cr in this form of literature. Bossuet 
was a writer of eloquent prose and i)ropounder of the principles 
of rhetoric, extraordinarily subtle and profound 

11(1(1 .sr/— I'he metaphor is from the setting of heavenly 
biidie's like the sun and tlie stars. The Ilfoanf glory of Italy 
etc .—The age, during which great writers had flourished in 
Italy and Spain, had come to an end Itfilian literature reached 
its highest development during the age from Dante to Tasso, Lc , 
from the 1 Ith to the 1 ()th century. The great Italian writers 
of this age were Dante, I^otrarch, Boecacio, Ariosto and Tasso. 
Spa?iish literature blossomed in the Kith and 17th centuries in 
the age of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and (^alderon. That of 
Germany had not yrt No great writer had yet appeared 

in Dermany. German literature began to flower towards the 
end of the 18th century. A galax> of brilliant poets, like Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder and Richter, appeared In German> about that 
time. 

The enrinent nt( 0 ( who adorned Pans —the famous French 
authors of the age. Shone forth with a splendour —sparkled 

with a brilliance. The qenins ./z?/ cozz/zm/—The light of 

the French literary stars shone forth more brilliantly because 
of the darkness that had fallen on the literatures of Spain, Italy 
and Germany. The genius of French literary men appeared 
more striking when contrasted with the comparative want of 
literary men in other countries. Ret off to fall advantage'- 
displayed very effectively. Ret z?//’—enhance ; make more 
striking. Tlw geninsy thereforcy of the eminent men etc .— 
Expl. This is Macaulay^s remark on the prosperous condition 
of French literature during the age of Louis XIV. No great 
writer flourished in that period iu any other country of Europe, 
Italian and Spanish literatures had blossomed in a previous 
age; the day of German literature was not yet come. France 
produced in this interval a number of famous authors whoso 
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geuiua appeared all the morebrilliaiit on account o^ the darkness- 
which prevailed in the surrounding countries. IM af that fhtff 
an empire over man hi ad —exercised an influence over the 
human race in the seventeenth century. Hoinav Itepnhiie — 
the largest empire of ancient times extending from England iifc 
th(‘ north to the border.^ of the desert of Sahara in the south 
and from the Atlantic on the west to the river Euphrates in the 
east 

liepnbliv —commonwealth. a system of government in 
wlii<*h the supreme i)ow(‘r is not vested in a king or hereditary 
iiiler, but in a body of the representatives of the people. 
Ancient Rome was a Republic, supreme political power being 
vested in a body of citizens, called the Sennf(. Atfamrif—oh- 
tained. polHifaUp domnmnt —enjo.^ed political supremacy: 
ruled over an exteiLsive empire ^fine arts, like painting 

and sculpture. —literature, /a and letters —/>., cul¬ 

turally The hnndjie pnpit of (h(<(t —t.i., followTd the Greek 
models with reverence. Greicc became a Roman province 
towards the end of the second eentur> 15. C. The brothers 
Si-ipio wore great admirers of Greek arts and letters, and the 
culture of th(‘ conciiiered eountr> rapidly spread among the 
Romans. N. B. In hi*- essay on Mahon\ War on Spanish 
>fnf/(ssion^ Macaulay mentions that a parallel revolution occurred 
in Spain after her coruiuest of Italy. “A rex olution took place 
in the literature of Spain^ not unlike tliat revolution which, 
as Horace tells ns, took place in the poetry of Latium : “The 
slave took prisoner the enslaver.” The reference is to the 
following famous passage in Horace“C^aptive Greece 
captured her rugged conqueror in turn, and to unpolished 
Eatiumgave her arts”— Epistles, II. 1 

The ascendancy irhich Home had over (ireece political 
supiemacy. 

France had over the sari onnding . over Home — ExpL 

IMacaulay describes in this sentence the complete supremacy 
of France over the neighbouring countries of Europe during 
the* leign of Louis XIV. France reached then the zenith of 
greatue«s. She was not merely the greatest political and 
military power in Europe, but exercised a paramount influence 
on European culture. The other nations of Europe submitted 
to the political authority of France and were, at the same 
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time, content Jo follow the rules, laid down by France in 
literature and arts, manners and fashions. In this respect 
France was in a happier position than ev^n ancient Rome. 
For while Rome exercised political supremacy ov(‘r ancient 
Greece, she, in literature and ciilture, submitted to the influenc.c 
•of the great Greek civilisation. France held the suiDreme political 
power and, at the same time, set the standards of art and culture. 
■She had both political and cultural supremacy. 

(Juirersal language' studied and cultivated all 

over Europe. Language of (Z/p/o/w/c?/—language used as the 
medium of communication between the representative^ of 
-diflerent nations ; language' for intcrnatLonal con*cspondcnce. 
French thus took the place of Latin that had been formerly 
employed for this purpose. Aeeuni1cly—mwQv\\.y. Pofifrly — 
•elegantly. Serrilifg —mean submission; slavishnes*', Z.c., in 
cultivating a foreign language in ]ircference to one’^ mother 
tongue. Xeifher our good uor our elv. —Englisluucn ar(' 
naturally unwilling to co])y the example set by other*> and ■>(> 
iinifcitiveness cannot be regarded as a virtue or vice of the 
English national character. Ereu here —even in fjiglaiid. 
Houiagc—vQ9>^f*(.'t ; submission. clumsily. Though 

Englishmen submitted Jo the dominating influence of French, 
their imitation of the language' was clumsy. S>uUcnlg —as 
opposed-to <jhecrfnlly; in a sour and angry ra inner. 

the French. Yet vreu here homage clf .—T\\o\x^ 
Englishmen are not natur.ally fond of imitation, yet they had 
ngainst their will to follow French literary models, 'rheir 
imitations were, however, neither successful nor happy. 

McUxiioiui —sweet; musical. Tusrati —pertaining to Tus¬ 
cany, formerly a grand duchy in northern Italy with Florence 
as its capital. The dialect of Tuscany became in the hands of 
Dante and Petrarch the literary language of Italy. The 
mehdiousi 7’//.vcflry/—Italian poetry with its sweet music, t^o 

familiar to the . Eli,\aheth —so extensively studied by 

English nobles and ladies in the Kith century. Act|uaintance 
widi Italian poetry, especially th(* .sonnets, was regarded as a 
mark of good breeding and culture in England in tlie 1 flth 
^•entury. Roger Ascham, the tutor of Elizabeth, tells ns that 
•<wcn the Queen had acquired a proficiency in Italian, the 
language of Petrarch and Dante. Englishmen travelled in 
Italy and studied the melodious language. The Englishman 
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■‘Italiaiiate’ was a common iiguro in the comic drama*- of the 
time. Smtk inlo (■ 0 }itpnfpt—M\ into neglect 

Horace (1)5—8 B. (y.)—famous Roman satirist and [loet. 
Terence '185—lof) B.C)—a famous Roman poet and dramatist. 
^xood company— soci(‘ty. Pompons pedant—vmn 
intolerable pr^. Pedant —‘ one who overrates or parades book- 
learning or technical knowledge or insists on strict adhereiic(‘ 
to formal rules {Orfnrd Dift/nnanjl. frartiish—ndovn ; set 
off; interlard. -S’o'opx—fragments; bits. To gftrnfsh tits 
conrersafions n'ith scraps of French —to add (snppob(*d) 
distinction to talk by the use of French words ; to use French 
■expressions here and then' in the course of his conversation, 
/’rtrrfs-—talents; intelligence. Canons —rules. (^anons of 
•fo iticism —principles applic'd for judging the merits of literary 
co!n])ositions. Models of sti/Ie—^tiindnYds of languag(‘. Came 
fin to fashion —came into use : became popular. 

N.B. The refereiK'e hen* i'^ to the revolution in Fnglish 
litei'iary tastes that ->ubstitut(‘(l the classical model for the 
Tomantic in the 17th et'iitury. The classical school held its 
ground in English literature till the end of the ISth ctmtury 
when it was replaced in its turn by the romantic. 

The literal arc of the Fti'.ahethan age is called ^romantic* 
b('eaus<' it was the expression of an exuberant imagination iin- 
‘fi'ttered by laws save thos<* of imagination itself. It was an 
eager ami inh'iise search of the beauty and glorj of lifi^ 
stimulated by a newly awakened interest in humanity and faith 
in human destiny. The literature that rellected this .singing 
and bubbling life tended, tlierefore, to burst all bounds of 
'formal theory and to be formless and vast. But soon there 
Wfis a reaction against this reckless extravagance of imagination. 
In the Iteslorafion period—in the days of King Charles JT 
and after—liter at are tended to he'‘classical\ i.e^ to he sottei\ 
restrained in idea and exiiression. The form ratlier than 
the substance of literature was all that men eared for. 
Imagination was regarded as a dangerous guide, and a strict 
observance of formal rules was insisted on the sole condition 
<if success in literature. Drtjdeny the poet of the new spirit^ wa.s 
A scrupulous follower of even the minutest rules and traditions 
of classical literature. Poetrj’^ was shorn of delicacy and 
asnbtlety of feeling and imagination. Its chief form was the 
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heroic couplet \^ich itself was a mere matter of rule and! 
compass. Artistry in form rather than subtlety of thought or 
exuberance of imagination became the new ideal. The result 
was (Ifsasfroifs for poetry for it was stripped of the graces and 
glories of imagination. Prosc^ hotveverj gained immensely 
from this attention to form, for the qualities of clearmssy 
precision and moderation u'hieh the new spirit fostered an 
essential I fj the qualifies of a good prose style. 

Quain! ingenuity —odd conceits; far-fetched and strange 
fancies. These odd and ingenious subtleties of form and 
expre.'ssion were merely the r(‘Hults of an exuberant imagination 
unrestrained by critical formulas When literature submitted 
to the irnidance of rules and formulas, su<*h oddities were 
curbed, far-fetched and strange Deformed— 

tigured : marred the beauty of. Donne (1578-1(181)—Dean of 
St Paul’s and a well-known English poet of his age. Deformed 
///ro/*/)©//we—Donne is classed by Dr. Johnson among 
the inetophysical poets. I^oets of thi-s school cared more* for 
odd and unexpected analogies and fancies than for sentiment 
and beauty. This sort of literary taste had formerly prevail(‘d' 
in Italy whence it gradually spread to England. Blemish — 
fault; defect, (1(118-67)—a well-known English poet. 

Besides number of other poems and odes, composed after the 
manner of Pindar, he left unfinished an epic, named Darideis. 
He enjoyed great fame in his day and was supposed to be even 
a greater poet tha?i Milton. His poetry labours under the 
same defects as those of Donne—there is much intellectual 
ingenuity but little depth of passion. Majestic —grand : sublime. 
Tnvolrrd—of. a complicated or intricate .structure. Variously 
musiral —possessed of a complex harmony; rich and rhythmic. 
Than timf of an earlier age —than English prose of the 16th 
century. The reference is to the majestic prose style of Bacon, 
Milton and Sir Thomas Browne. The style is long and 
involved, but rich and sonorous. ///ic/W—clear. Controrersy 
—debate ; dispute. These changes—ri changes that come 
into fashion in the styles of both English prose and poetr>% 
Not to recognise—to doubt; to fail to perceive. French precept 
—principles laid down by Erench <*ritics, like Boileau. French 
example — i.e.j compositions of the great BVench aathors. Great 
masters of our language—i&mom English authors. Dignified 
compositions —works written in a lofty or elcvatetf style. 
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Affected —preferred. Quite ah etpre'^surt p/c.T~e(luaU.^ f'xjires- 
«ive and harmonious. JVere at hand —were easily available. 
Imported —introduced into England. Tragedy in rhyme —The 
plays of the great Elizabethan drainati'sts, like ^Shakespeare and 
others, were written in blank verso. The tragediet' of the 
3?estoration age wore written in rhymed verse after the French 
model. N.B. The refereneo is to the Heroie Play^ a drama of 
love and adventure*, written in rhyming couplets. This was the 
drama that steadily became popular in Phigland during the 
liestoration period Drydon's 'Aarang.eli and ^The Couqae'i! 
of (rranofkT are notable evamplee of this new species of drama. 
‘The themes of the heroic play are ‘honour won by valour’ and 
Valour inspired by Jove’. The personage®- are of exalted rank, 
conceived in the dilation of heroic passion. Its background is 
one of war, conspiracy and coiiit-iiitrigiie A rhyming play 
was really no new thing. It was the rhyming heroic play that 
was the new thing—the form clearly suggested by the practice 
of French tT&.\fei\.yT—(8(hetliag). Eiofm —foreign plant. 

Soif —country. Drooped and 'speedily died —did not thrive and 
cpiickly became extinct No attem]it was made in subsequent 
ages in England to compose dramas in rhymed verse The 
heroic play was an artificial thing, unnatural in its portrayal of 
heroic passion and in its use of the rhymed couplet So it 
went out of fashion after the Restoration period. 

Paragraph 128. The immoral tone that pervades the 
lighter English literature of the age is a blot on the national 
character. The wits and the Puritans had always been at war 
with each other. The wits ridiculed the Puritans The Puritans 
in their turn condemned innocent amusements as crime*?. On 
coming into power, the Puritans had closed the theatres and 
had revenged themselves on the mockers. When they fell from 
power, they were unmercifully ridiculed by their enemies. 

Well —desirable. imitated. Decorum—HQuevniy ; 

opposed to levity and licentiousness. Their great French 

[Page 217, Footnote— the author of lindiliras. AapenYt—bitter- 
no8b. Words —changed from pndh in the original. Rhehrique —French form 
of rhetoric. Cbwnfcrf—regarded. Vainqlorhus-homiixkl. 

pleasing. Pemriy —of lanpiage. Drydcn could not plead thi« cNcase 
because he had a rich vocabulary at his command. B^air—resort. 
J'Vaic^ier-—French for freshness. 
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contemporaries etc. — i.e., almost all the great French writers of 
the age. Preserved —maintained in their works. Profligacy — 
immorality. Plays —dramas. /Sry/ircs—literary compositions 

ridiculing men and manners ; I Blot —stain ; dis¬ 

grace. Fame —credit; reputation. Evil —malady; hence vieiou.s 
l>ractice. The evil nmy easily elc. The origin of this vicious 
practice can be easily explained. Wits —properly persons 
IKJssessed of fancy or humour; literary men; the men of 
culture of those times who held lighter views of life. “ ‘Wits^ 
is their favourite self-designation, scholars and gentlemen, with 
rather more of the gentlemen than the scholars—living in the 
capital, which forms a kind of island of illumination amid the 
surrounding darkness of the agricultural country” 

— (Leslie Blephen), 

Pari Ians —the name by which the Dissenters from the Ohurch 
of England were generally known in the reigns of Eli/abeth. 
and the first two Stuart Kings The name was given to them 
in derision for the superior purity of life and religious doctrinci- 
that they claimed. Had never been on friendly terms —always- 
hated one another. Because the idecals of the two were utterly 
different The wits, /.c., men of literar>’ and artistic tastes, loved 
joy and^ beauty; whereas the strict Puritans hated all joy as 
weakness of the flesh and turn(‘d away from beauty as from a 
terrible snare. Sympathy —love; attraction. The whole syston 
of human life— ‘hxkm&VL life and all its concerns. Points — Ijc^ 
points of view. Lights —aspects They looked on the whole 
system etc. —Their views on the nature and purpose of human 
life were entirely different. The Puritans viewed human life 
from the standpoint of duty, the wits from that of enjoyment 
or gaiety. The Puritans took a serious view of life, insisting 
on purity and holiness of living and strict adherence to moral 
ideals. The wits, /.e., literary men, took a joyous view of life, 
delighting in the beauty of things and tlie glory of passion, 
'Phe earnest—the object of serious attention or zealous pursuit, 
such as moral purity and holiness to the Puritans. The jest — 
sport; object of laughter and ridicule. The earnest of each etc. 
—^Each of these classes despised or ridiculed what the other 
highly prized or zealously sought Torments —tortures. The 
pkamres of each etc. —What gave pleasure to one was unendur- 
ably painful to the other. The wits found no pleasure in the 
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long prayers and sanctimonious ways of the Puritans and the 
latter, in their turn, detested the lightness and gaiety o^^ the wits. 
Stern —austere ; severe Preetsiofi — a term contemptuously 
used ol a man who rigidly adheres to rules; “one who is- 
rigidly precise or punctilious, esp. in religious observance”— 
((hfortf DiclHmnry). The Puritan was strict in the observance 
of the Ten ('oinmandments and all the tenets of Calvin. 
Jnnocent .sport f)/7o>/c?/—harmless evercise of the imagination, 
'Fhc study of poetry was condemned by the early fathers of thc‘ 
church. The Puritans follo\Ned their example. Light—ffny ; 
f ri volous. Festi re —joyous. 

Light and fenfire natures —men of gay and mirthful temper. 
Soienniitff —seriousness. Zcalons hrethren —used jocosely of the 
Puritans, because' they always jirofessed to be serious 
and prompted by religious zeal. Cbp/ofAs—ample. 

Fnrninhed a coj^ions c/c.—wasan endless subject of laughter. 
Tin civil tmi —the civil war in the rc'ign of Charles I, 
(tiffed iritk a fine ,^ennc of the fndivrons —possessed of a sense 
of humour. Anna Hi ng —attacking ; ridiculing. The Puritans had 
becom(‘ the subjects of ridicule even with the* Elizabethan, 
dramatists. Shakespeare, for example, has his fling at the Puri¬ 
tans in the following passage—“but one puritan amongst them, 
and he sings psalms to hornpiiies’^— \WniePs Tafe, IV. ii. 47-4S 
Siraightfaiired—heGiiusv unlike the (^avaliers the Puritans- 
croi)ped their hair very short; hence they were contemptuously 
called Roundheads. /SV?////‘////p~speaking through the nose— 
a common Puritanic habit. groaning as if always- 

oi)pre8scd by a sense of their sins ; they were always complain¬ 
ing against the sinfulness of the world. Saintn —Puritans 
because they pretended to superior piety and morality. 
('hastened-' properly baptised; hence named because Christian 
children are given their names at the time of baptism. Ihof, 
of N^ehemiaff—a. book in the Old Testament that follows im¬ 
mediately after the Book of Ezra. (’hapters from ten onwards 
of this book contain long strings of names of Jews who returned 
from Egypt to Jerusalem and sealed tlie covenant. The reference 
is to the custom of the Puritans of giving their children scrip¬ 
tural names. Sometimes pious phrases were used as their names. 
A member of Cromwell^s Parliament was named Praise-God. 
Barebones. He had a brother who is said to have borne the- 
name, Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save. 
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Groaned in spirif^ielt tormented at heart because he 
considered indulgence in such sports to be a deadly sin. Jack 
in the Green —a stock character in the English May Day 
sports. The character is represented by a lad decked with 
flowers and hidden in twigs and leav’^cs. “Dr. Owen Pugh 
says that Jack-in-the-Green represents Melvas, king of 
Somersetshire, disguised in green boughs and lying in ambush 
for Queen Guinevere, the wife of King Arthur, as she was 
returning from a hunting expedition.^’— Plnm porridge 
— porridge seasoned with plums, raisins etc. Porridge is a sort 
■of food made by slowly stirring oatmeal or similar substance in 
water or milk while boiling till a thickened mass is formed. 
Ft is a dish that is eominonly used at the (^ristmas festivities. 

Christmas Day —the greatest (-hristiaii festival. It is 
celebrated on the 25th December in memory of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. The mirth and feasting, with which Christmas is 
celebrated, are belic'ved to be the relics of the old heathen festival 
Yule, celebrated on the occasion of Winter Solstice (22nd Dec.). 
Accordingly the Puritans thought it sinful to celebrate the 
holy occasion after the manner of the heathens. They held 
that the best way of observing the day was by prayers, fasting 
and religious exercises. The following description of the 
Puritans occurs in Macaulay^s Essay on Milton. —“The osten¬ 
tatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, their long 
graces, their Hebrew names, the scriptural phrases, which they 
introduced, on every occasion, their contempt for human 
learning, their detestation of polite amuboments, were indeed 
fair game for the laughers.’’ 

From the Reformation . (hristmcLs day —^Expl. Macaulay 

is speaking of the ridicule that was poured upon the strictness 
and piety of the I^iritaus in literature for a long time. The 
Puritans were peculiar in their dress and appearance. They 
cut their hair short in order to avoid all appearance of 
lightness and gaiety. They spoke in a nasal tone. They were 
bitterly reproachful of the folly and sin of the world. '^They 
•chose peculiar names for their children from the names of 
Jews in the Book of Nehcmiah. They suffered terrible spiritual 
torment in looking upon the heathen festivifies of May Day, 
especially the representation of revived spring in a boy clad in 
leaves and twigs. They were so strict and austere in observing 
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tlie religious chaiMctor of Christmas Day that th(3y regarded 
the eating of plum porridge on that day as indicative of u 
wicked mirthful spirit. All this seriousness and solemnity, 
this gloomy view of liie and this austere piety naturally 
provoked the humorous attacks of literary men. I^Vom the 
16th century, when the Reformation began and Puritanism 
was born, 1o the middle of the 17lh century, writers, who 
possessed a keen sense of humour, had made fun of the oddities 
and peculiarities of the Puritans. 

A thife ra/rfp —The reference is to the triumph oi the Puri 
tans in the Civil War and the establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth when they ruled over their enemies. Laugher'^ —Le., 
the wits, the literary men who had laughed at and made fnn of 
the Puritans. Began to look grarr efr .—had themselves to 
smart, t e., were punished and humiliated by the victims of 
their ridicule. Rigid —austere. Uiajoinly —awkward ; the 

Puritans witli their hair elo^e-croppod and severely simple 
dress were rather awkward. Zealots —fanatics. JTavhig fur- 

nhthed tan'dt good h,iving served as the butts of laughter 

and ridicule. Danug tivo qcmmiion^—iox about fifty years 
from the time of Elizabeth to the outbreak of the Civil War 
Bmo up in aroi .^—^revolted against their enemies and d<itractors. 
Grimly with a dreadful smile of contempt Trod 

down eie —trampled beneath their feet; completely humbled. 
Mockers —scoffer^ ; people who deiided them. Inf lid ed — 
caused. peevishly impatient or irritable' {Oxford 

Dioiionarij). Behdant m'i/tW'—wanton ill-will. Jleialiated’^ 
repaid, i.c., punished. ImploLahle —iinquenchable. Implacablt 
malice —unappeasable hatred. Pccnliat to bigots —charaoteri.stie 

of fanatics Raneont —spite ;• ill-will. Midake . virtue — 

who wrongly regai*ded their feeling of anger and revenge as 

righteous indignation. The wounds inflated . virtue 

Parituns had long to endure tlie bitter taunts of the gay wits, 
pfrpmpted by thoughtless folly. In their hour of triumph, the 
Puritans wreaked a full measure of vengeance on their enemies. 
They punished the wits with the most relentless hatred after 
the manner of fanatics who mistake their own vindictive 

feelings for righteousness. Tim wouu<h t of lifted . f ancon r 

for pirt/wj—ExpL Macaulay is speaking of the terrible revenge* 
that the Puritans took upon their enemies, the wits. The 
Puritans had suffered much at the hands of the gay wits and 

S. P.—36. 
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('avalieis. * "Pho latter had attacked the Puritans in a gay, care¬ 
less spirit mingled with an impatient ill-will. But the malice, 
with which the Puritans attacked their enemies, was Ucithcr 
frivolous nor short-lived. The revenge of the Puritans was 
terrible, because it was prompted by a sullen and deep-seated 
ill-will. It was the bitterness of fanatics who mistake their spite 
and ill-will for righteous indignation. 

The theatres trerr closed—Thin took place in 164-. Thf 
theatres were closed because they were considered to be dori'- 
of \ice. Not merely the performance but even the witnessing 
of plays was made a penal offence. w’hipped. Thi*' 

was the punishment provided by tlic new Jaws against thein. 
Austere licensers — sevHTe censors, /.c., off leers whose permission 
had to be previously obtained before books could be printed. 
The press leos put etc. —^J^'liis was done to prevent the publica¬ 
tion of books that violated the rules of decorum or propric'ty 
ill the least. Milton, tliough an austere Puritan, raised his 
voice' against this strict censorship. The Muses —were in 
classical mythology the goddccscs presiding over literature and 
arts ; hcncc poetry. Farourilc haituts —beloved abodes. The 
Muses ircrr banished c/c.—Thc study of poetry w^as put under 
ban at the universities. roir/c//--an English poet; see notOh 
on paragraph 77. lie was expelled from Cambridge in lt)4J> 
for his. royalist sympathies. Ilis expulsion from Cambridg(' 
does not prove J\lacaulay’s point because after this expulsion 
he took up his residence at 8 t. John’s College, Oxford. Grashatv 
(e. ]613-1(U9)—a well-known English poet of his age. He was 
a fellow of Peterhouso whence he was expelled in 1643 for his 
refusal to accept the Solemn Logiie and Covenant. CleveXand 
(1613-58)—was a Cavalier poet; he was a fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was ejected from this situation in 1645 
f 0 n|;>eing a Royalist. 

’ —expelled. situations in the college^* 

of'Cambridge and Oxford to which stipends arc attached. 
Sbmc of the fellows arc required to give lectures, others are 
required to prosecute certain courses of study. The fellowships 
are generally confined to the graduates who belong to the 
universities. Academical honours —^univei’sity degrees. Qmdian 
0 PfWe.s’—epistles after the iqaiincr^<;^ Ovid. Ovid (B.C. 43— 
17 was a famous Latin, poet His best known work 

wag his ^Metamorphoses ^*; he composed besides a number of 
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other works incliidins: some epistles. Episilea —^lettcrs in 
dignihed language. The use of the word in this sense is 
<*onfined to the letters of the apostles or of the ancient writers. 
Vir^lu^n pastorals —pastoral poems after the manner of 
Vii^U, the great Latin poet (70—19 B C.). Besides his famous 
epic, the ^neid, Virgil composed a number of pastnunl poems, 
the Eclogues and the Georgies, Pastorals des¬ 
cribing the life and manners of the shepherds. Strictly 
fuierrogated^ficvorcly questioned. Synod- council; group. 
Loioering -frowning; gloomy. 8upi'alapsarians-‘{ljikt, suproy 
above, and lapsusy fall) those who held the theological doctrine 
that long before the fall of man, God had destined some men 
to eternal life and others to eternal death. They formed a 
(‘alvinistic sect bcliev'ing in predestination, election and 
r<‘probation. The vjcic birUi—*\c.y spirituiil regeneration. 

The young candidate . new birth — Ezpl. This 

<4eutcncc occurs in connection with Macaulay’s remarks on the* 
decay of poetry and learning in England under the rule of the 
Puritans. Candidates for university degrees had not to 
•satisfy any test of scholarship. They were not required to 
] trove their knowledge of ancient literature by composing 
hhort Latin poems after the manner of the epistles of Ovid and 
the pastorals of Virgil. Considerations of religious merit and 
spiritual experiences were considered to be of much greater 
importance than scholarship. Hence sour-looking examiners 
of extreme Calvinistic views asked the candidates searching 
<[uestions about their religious experiences. They were asked 
when the new spiritual light shone in them from which they 
<*ould know that they were the eleet of God and free from the 
bondage of sin. * 

System —plan of administration ; ordering of life ^ framing 
of conduct. Wasy of courscy fruitful of hypocrites —sure 
to breed a number of men who concealed their sinful impulses 
under a fair exterior of piety and virtue. Sober —as opposed 
to brilliant or gay; diill-looking. The Puritans discouraged 
the use of gay clothes; they dressed themselves in a very 
simply manner. Visages —faces. Under visages oofppos^ 

efc.—assuming tte most sour looks. Composed . avsterity—^ 

looking outwar 41 y calm and almost severe aud 8oleip]!f^ 
Tjicense—ivoedova from painful restraints. Under ^ 
clothing efc,—The Puritans had by force imposed their ioyless 
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ways of life on the public. A largfc section, of them had out¬ 
wardly to assume their ways, though they detested these in their 
hearts. Accordingly these men longed for the time when they 
would be able to throw off these restraints and revenge them¬ 
selves on the Puritans for their hateful rule. At length that 
desire etc, — to., at the Restoration. Gratified —satisfied. 
Emancipated —freed. Yoke —bondage. Jnsttpportable —un¬ 
endurable. Ttw old-fight‘—the war between the wits and the 
Puritans. Aniniosity—hiitev hatved. New —fresh and there¬ 
fore very fierce. Not a sportive combat—e. duel in which the 
parties engaged not for mere amusement or by way of pastime. 
A war to the death —a battle between parties actuated by the 
most vindictive feelings which was to be decided by the death of 
one or both of them. It was now not a sportive combat etc — 
The reference is to the tournaments fought by the knights of 
the Middle Ages. Some of these were held for the mere displa> 
of skilly and were fought with blunt weapons. Others were 
fought in earnest with sharp weapons and were decided by the 
death of one or both the combatants. 

The Roundhead —the Puritan ; see previous notes. Quarter 
—mercy. Better quarter —more merciful treatment. Stave 
driver —properly an overseer of slaves at their work ; hence 
a severe master. Insurgent —rebellious Collars —steel ring.*’ 
placed ^ound the necks of slaves for the purpose of identifica¬ 
tion. Scourges —whips. The slaves were often cruelly 
scourged by their masters for negligence or other faults. 
The Roundhead had no etc. —The Puritans could not expect any 
merciful treatment from the people whom they had oppressed 
.so long. ^ So cruel masters can never expect any kindnes.s 
from mutinous slaves Smarting from sense of their cruel 
insults and wrongs. The Puritans, like masters of slaves, 
had so long oppres.sed and insulted the Cavaliers who had 
suffered greaUy like slaves. The emancipated Cavaliers, 
like the emancipated slaves, now punished their oppressors. 

Paragraph 129. The war between the wits and the 
Puritans soon became a war between wit and morality. The 
new school of wits not merely ridiouled pretensions to virtue 
but virtue itself. Virtue, so closely associated with the hated 
Puritans, became itself the object of contempt. All decent 
and virtuous conduct was laughed to seorn. 
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The war between wit and etc. —Origrinally the wits had held 
up the Puritans to ridicule on account of their pretensions 
t() superior piety; afterwards the scoffers began to ridicule 
Yirtue and morality itself. Hostility —animosity; opposition, 
(hotetque caricafare—extraYagrant pretensions, A caricature 
iH a picture in whi^h the good points are suppressed and 
the defects exaggerated with a view to make a person or 
tiling ridiculous. The Puritans caricatured virtue by their 
ludicrous airs of superior s,anctity. Spare —treat with mercy 
or forbearance. Did not spare virtue etc. —did not hesitate to 
lidicule even morality itself, (lanfMjflr—shamming holiness; 
hypocritical. Roundhead —Puritan, Insiilied —^ridiculed ; con¬ 
demned. Proserffced—denounced ; prohibited. Scrupulous-^ 
punctilious ; careful. Trifles —things of little moment. Scruples — 
moral hesitation ; conscientious objection. Derision —mockery. 
Heeause be had been etc. —The Puritans had been very punctilious 
about little things: the wits poured their scorn or ridicule 
on conscientious obiection«. 

Covered hts failings -concealed his vdees. Mask of devotion — 
(‘loak of religion or piety. Obtrude—thrust prominently. 
Cynic impudence —scandalous audacity or effrontery ; shame¬ 
lessness worthy of a hater of goodness and virtue. The 
Cynics were a sect of philosophers in ancient Greece who 
])rided themselves oti their contempt of riches, arts and 
learning. Diogenes was the best-known member of this 
s(*hool. The word ‘cynic’ has thus come to mean a sneering 
fault-finder ; a misanthrope. Scandalous —disgraceful; shame¬ 
ful. Public eye —view of the public. Because be bad covered etc. 
-“The Puritans were in the habit of concealing their vices 
under a pious exterior; the wits r&n to the opposite end of 
the scale and instead of keeping their vices secret thrust 
them uablushiogly before tie view of the public. They 
thought lightly of both virtue and decency. Hence with a 
shamelessness characteristic of a despiser of human goodness, 
they publicly exhibited their vices, ffe—the Puritan. Illicit— 
unlawful Barbarous severity —savage cruelty. Such love was 
during the C )mmoaweaUh made a felony without the benefit 
of the clergy. Virgin purity —spotless chastity like that 
of an uumarried girl. Conjugal fidelity —connubial faith ; oons- 
tanoy of husband and wife to each other. A jest —a 
subject of laughter. Sanctimnious—hypoQntiouWp pious. 
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Sanefimonious jargon —^hypocritioally pious cant; utterance of 
pious formulas and sayings. Jargon is language peculiar 
to a sect or profession. Shibboleth —the word which was 
made the criterion bv ^hich to distinguish the Ephraimites 
from the Qileadites in Judges, XII. The Bphraimites not being 
able to pronounce correctly the Hebrew letter for sh pronounc¬ 
ed it as aibboleth. Hence the watchword of a party or the 
peculiar mark by which one parly is distinguished from 
another; ^‘teat word or principle or behaviour or opinion, the 
use of or inabili^ to use which betrays one’s party, nationali¬ 
ty etc.”— (Oxford Dictionary), That sanctimonious jargon . 

shibboleth —The reference is to the pious expressions and 
scriptural phrases frequently used by the Puritans in their 
conversation. This peculiarity of language distinguished 
the Puritans from other men. Another jargon — ms,, the language 
affeoted by the wits. Not less absurd —equally extravagant. 
Odious —hatefnl. The peculiar dialect of the Cavaliars was 
more odious because it was full of vulgar oaths and swear¬ 
ings and obscene ribaldry. 

Scriptural phrase —Biblical language. He never opened etc.— 
The Puritans were in the habit of frequently using Biblical 
expressions in their conversations. Breecf-*race ; generation. 
'R&>aldry —^vulgar or indecent language. Pwter —one who 

carries^ burdens; t Hence a man belonging to a low 

vulgar rank. Without calling efc.—-Whenever they spoke, they 
uttered oaths in the name of God ; e.^., they would say—^‘God 
blast me*—an oath which was an offence against both 
relis^on and morality. Their Maker —God. Sink them —an 
oath ; sink here means to ruin or cause to perish. Oonf&nnd 
f&em—another oath; confound is here used in its older senseUt 
*to destroy* Blast —to ruin or destroy. Without calling on their 
Maker etc ,—without using the most impious oaths. 

Paragraph 130. With the exception of a few poets, like 
Waller, Cowley and the great Milton, the Restoration au&ors 
indulged in gross immorality in their works. The utter 
depravity of their writings provided its own antidote. 

PeiUte lUeraJture — viz., drama, poetry, novels, history etc.; 
btdes lettres, Bavtosd—again flourished. Eevwed —^restoration; 
re-establishment. The old civil and ecclesiastical polity —the old 
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form of administration both of the htate and the church, r/;., 
monarchy and the Anglican C^hureh. N. B. Durinj? the 
Commonwealth, a Republic had been established in place of 
the monarohj, and the Anfrlican system had been replaced by 
Presbyterianism and the Independent form of worship. The 
monarchical form of government and the Anglican system of 
worship were re-established at the time of tbo Piestoration. 
I^ofonnily - deeply. Emincni—hmom. Belonged to an ea 7 'lier 
and better age — were born and brought up in a former and 
purer age. Elxcmpt -iree. The general loniagion — the wide¬ 
spread infectioQ, n.., immoiality. 

Waller (1606-87)—a leading poet of the period of the 
Commonwealth. Breathed the senfinunts —was pervaded by the 
feelings. Animated etc. —inspired the men of a more gallant 
and refined age : rr , the Elizabethan age when the passion of 
love was celebrated in poetry >vl a purer and more refined 
manner. The Eli/abethaus were inspired by the true ehivalric 
feeling. They tieated of love as a pure and noble passion. 
Waller carried on in his lo^ e poems the purer tradition of the 
Elizabethan poets. Breathed the seniiments etc. —The reference 
is to Waller’s graceful love-poems full of refined sentiments. 
^'owley —See notes on paragraph 128. Logalist —one who supports 
the cause of the sovereign in times of re\ olt or revolution. 
Cowley was a staunch supporter of the royal cause for which 
he was expelled from Cambridge. At the time of the 
Restoration he composed odes on the event and against 
Cromwell. A man of letters —an author or a literary man. 
Cowley besides being a poet was a famous prose-writer. He 
was the most brilliant English essayist of his age. Raised 
his I'oice emragcoushj against —boldly protested against. Which 
^isgraoed etc, —which cast a stain on the characters of literary 
men and on loyal subjects. This immorality was a blot on 
fhe character of literary men and of IJoyalists. In fact, most 
Royalists or Clavalier.s and most literary men were tainted with 
this infection of immorality. Cowley pleaded that the pursuit 
of literature and expression of loyalty to the King should not 
lie accompanied by gross immorality. Mightier —greater. The 
mightier poet referred to here is Milton. Tried —tested; suffer¬ 
ing acutely from. 

Danger—Some of the leading men of the Commonwealth, 
especially those who had taken any share in the trial and 
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execution of Charles I, were beheaded. Milton, however, had 
to uuder^fo only a few months' imprisonment. His life, 
was saved throuprh the intercession of some friends. But as 
he had rendered himself particularly obnoxious to the 
Cavaliers by his vehement attacks on the character of Charles I 
he ran the risk of bein^r assassinated by the more fanatically- 
rmnded amongr&t them. Pof’erfj/—The last years of Milton’^ 

poverty. Obloquy —calumny; slander. 

Milton boeame totally blind in 1652. 'Ihrouffh 
overwork in the service of the <‘ommonwealtli of Cromwell 
he lost his eyesigfht ^ Trifd at once by pain^ danger etc. —This is 
an adaptation of Miltons pathetic des(*ripti()n of himself in 
Paradise Lost. \7I. 25-2S: 

“thouprh fallen on evil (lays, 

On evil days thougfh fallen, and evil longerss 
In darkness, and with dangers coinnast rounil. 

And solitude.’* 

Meditated—%ho\\s^}\% on: composed. Milton's Inree great 
masterpieces were composed after the Restoration. Paradiu 
Lost was finished In J665; Paradise liegained and Samson 
Agontstes vrore finished in 1671. IJndisUrbed-^-iihoui being 
distracted. Obscene ^ tumult noise of indecent revelries or 
immoral excesses; licentious orgies* Milton has described 
this ohscene tumult’ in the following lines: 

, “And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage ; and, when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine”. 

—Paradise Lost, 1. 498-502. 

Raged "prevailed without restraint. A song so sublime (indgk 
so holy—smh a noble and devout song. The reference is to 
Paradise Lost. Paradise Lost is a sublime poem because it 
deals with a noble and lofty theme, viz., the wdys of Glod to 
men, Milton calls it an ‘adventurous song that with no 
middle flight intends to soar above the Aonian mount.” The 
subject is holy a religious one. Would not have misbecome — 
would not have proved unworthy of. Ethereal Yirtues - 
heavenly angels. The expression occurs in Paradise Lost— 

Thrones and imperial Powers, offspring of heaven 
BJtherial Virtue8.”—Parfld«e Ijost, Tl -110 -11. 
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Virtues —name of an order of ansrels. They are represented ^ 
iri works of art as ancrels in complete armour and bearinjjr 
yiennons and battle-aKes. 

Aocordina: to Milton’s conceplioa, there wore three orders 
i)f anjfels, vis. (1) Seraphim, (Jberubim, Thrones: (2) Domina¬ 
tions, Principalities, Powers: (li) Virtues, Archauffels, Angels. 
F.thtreal Virtues —^heavenly angels. 

Inner eye —eye of mind; ])oetit* vision, flalamiiy —disaster, 
the reference is to the poet’s blindness. Darken —blind That 
inner eye which no calamity iOtdd darken —Macaulay is probabb 
thinking of the followincr lines in which Milton, after speaking 
of his blindness, refers to his inner vision: 

“So much the rather thou (lelestial light 
Shine inw ard, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Ihirge and disperse, that f may see and tell 
'.f things iruisihle to mortal sight.'’ 

—Paradise Lost., Ill. 51-oo 

Jasper—d sort <if valuable stone; it admits of an elegant 
polish and is used for making vases, seals, etc. Pavemeid floor. 
fasper pavement —the floor of heaven maile of jasper. The 
reference is to the following lines-- 

“the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shon, 
fmpurpVd with colcstial roses smil’d”. 

—Paradise Lost^ III. 362-()4, 

Amaranth —an imaginary flower that was supposed never to 
fade. Their crowns of amaranth and gold —The reference is to 
Milton’s description of the crowning by God of His only 
begotten Son in Heaven. The angels lay down their wreaths 
of amaranth and gold upon the jasper floor of Heaven before 
tl^e throne of God in an act of perfect adoration. The 
reference is to the following passage: 

“With solemn adoration down they (angels) cast 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold. 

Immortal amarant, a flow’r which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 

Began to bloom. - Paradise Lost, III. 351-55. 

With reference to this appreciative account of Milton’s 
poetry, the student should remember that Macaulay was an 
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ardent admirer of the poet's character and writings from his 
youth. His earliest contribution to literature, by which he 
suddenly sprang into fame, was his essay on Milton. 

A mightier poetf tried at once . amaranth and poZrf—' Eixpl. 

In this sentence Macaulay speaks in appreciation of Milton s 
great poems, composed after the Kastoration. Miltou fell into 
great poverty and distress after the Restoration.^ He had lost 
Ids eyesight some years before it. He was quite unaffet^teil 
by the wave of immorality that passed over TCnglish society 
in the last years of his life. While the rest of the oopntr^^ 
was sunk in vice and immorality, he composed a poem ato 
majestic and pure that it was not unworthy of the heavenly 
spirits be saw in his poetic vhion. His physical blindnes'=» 
did not dim this poetic vision in the least. In his inspired 
mood he could see with his mind’s eye these angels strewing 
the jasper pavement of heaven before the throne of God with 
crowns of eternal glory woven of amaranth and gold. 

powerful, because the poem Hudtbras displays rich 
power of invention. Fertile —rich; productive. Rutler com¬ 
posed not merelj’ Hudtbras, a long poem in three parts,^ but 
was besides the author of some miscellaneous writings 
published after his death. Butler (1612-80) a famous Knglisli 
poet; the author of ffudibras. See notes on paragraph 127. 
Prevailing infection —general contagion. Mild as opposed to 
virulent* or severe. If it did not altogether^ etc. Butler did not 
quite escape the immorality prevailing around him but 
he was only slightly tainted by it. The reference is 
40 the fact that though Rutler’s poem is in places very 
coarse, it is not decidedly immoral Whose minds had 
hem trained efc.—They had been brought up under the 
influences of a past and a purer age. ^ This cannot 
be said of all the writers mentioned by Macaulay but of some 
of them. Milton, for example, is commonly regarded as the 
last of the Elizabethans. They gave place in no long time to— 
their places were shortly occupied by. Younger generation of 
wits —literary men of the new age. Dryden —the greatest 
l*:agU8h author of the age; see notes on paragraph 99. Durfey 
—generally known as *^Tom Durfey" (16o3-l723^ was a witty 
and immoral writer of the age. He moved in the best society 
in his times and was a friend of Charles II and James II. From 
Dryden dotcn to Durfey—i.e„ from the greatest lo the least of 
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them, Hardhearted —cruel; heartlesR. Swaggering—; 

insolent. At once inelegant and inhuman —as coarse as savage. 

Noxious —baneful; morally unwholesome. Depraved — 
corrupt; immoral. Less noxious etc, —They would have been 
more harmful it they were less immoral. Gross immorality is 
sickening and provokes a healthy reaciion. liut a slight 
mixture of decency with immorality is more injurious. English 
society was saved because these writers were so absolutely 
ImmoraL The ififiuenee of these loriters etc, —an epigrammatic 
sentence meaning that the extreme immorality of their vforks 
prevented them from being harmful. The public grew sick of 
their shameless immorality. Macaulay explains Mmself more 
fully in the following sentences Poison —moral poison; 
vitiating influence. In no long time —very quickly. Rejected — 
cast off; discarded. Nausea —disgust. The poison which 
they administered etc. —The comparison is with a powerful 
drug that a patient is unable to assimilate If it proves too 
strong for the patient, he vomits it up and his system remains 
unaffected by it. So the writings of the authors of this age 
disgusted the readers by their gross immorality and thus 
saved the pu jHc against their comipting influence. Dangerous 
—Such an art is more dangerous because it is insidious. The 
dangerous art etc. —Vice becomes more dangerous when it is 
presented in the alluring form of noble virtue. The art of 
presenting immoral and vicious things in close association 
with things that we hold dear and holy is an insidious art, 
because it makes vice pleasing and alluring to us. This art, 
viz.^ the art of working upon the baser passions by subtle" 
hints and suggestions, the writers of the age lacked. They 
deUghtetl in and represented vice absblute and unqualMea 
AU that is endearing and ennobling —thereby rendering it 
more attractive. Decorum —decency; propriety. Essential — 
absolutely necessary. Voluptuousness —sensuality. Drapery — 
veil; screen. ilWamg—tempting; attractive. 

Ba?poa«rc-“laying things bare or uncovering them before 
public gaze. 3/oved—stimulated. Delicate hints—subtle sugges¬ 
tions. Impd—lehd, Exert—exereise. Gross—coarse; indelicate. 
Takes imbibes. Passively—receptively; without putting 

forth any active efforts. None of them . takes in pcasively 

— Expl. Macaulay means to say that the shameless immorality 
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of tbese writing's provided its own antidote by creating a 
feeling of disg'ost in the minds of their readers. They are 
(.compared to a strongr poison agrainst which the human system 
protects iiself by reieetinsr it. Immoral works, in which a 
writer preserves a degree of restraint, are more dangerous. In 
these the’ author, by skilfully veiling the coarser features of 
vice, renders it more tempting. 

Paragraph 131. The dramas of the age were the worst 
from the moral poiut of view. The theatres re-opened after 
the Restoration. Actresses were employed to represent female 
characters. The most scandalous immorality prevailed in the 
theatres and the artists pandered to the depraved tastes of the 
public. 

Antipuntan reac^io)} —movement against the Puritan outlook 
on life. The spirit of the Antipuritan reaction —i.e., lieentiou'^ 
lone. Pervades—fills Quintessence —pure and concentrated 
essence; the essential part of a thing, [quintessence, a. most 
essential part of any substance—ft)a?/brd Dictionary).] Comic 
itrama —comedy; play of a light amusing kind. The best 
known dramatic productions of the Restoration age were its 
comedies. Macaulay wrote an essay on the Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration in 1S40. P/ayfeowafiS—theatres. closed. 

The meddling fanatic—the officious Puritan; the Puritan who 
unwisely interfered in matters which he should have let alone. 
In the day of his power— he was predominant or was in 
the ascendant The theatres were closed by the Long Parlia¬ 
ment in Sept. 1642 immeciately after the outbreak of the Civil 
War Were again crowded —^The theatres re-opened in 1656 and 
were a popular form of amusement even before the Restoration. 
Decorations—ornamental accessoriei-; trappings. Such ae would 
now he thought mean or a&swrd—which cannot satisfy the 
fastidious tastes of modern audience. Incredibly magnt^ent-- 
so grand as to surpass belief or seepi improbable. Early in 
the seventeenth century—i.e. in the most brilliant days of 
the Elizabethan drama Filthy —dirty. The Hope, the Bose — 
names of theatres built on the southern bank of the Thames 
towards the end of the 16th century. Mo^t of the theatres 
of the Elizabethan age had no roof overhead—a few had 
only thatched roofs. Dazzled the eyes of the multitude —charmed 
the audience by their splendour. 
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Fascintdion —atlraotion ; oharm. Fascination of sesc etc ,— 
liesides splendour of scenery, dress and decoration, a further 
attraction was added to the theatres ol the Restoration agfe, 
actresses were employed to represent the female parts 
In the Elizabethan asre, the parts ot women were represented 
hy boys, dressed in female g'arb. Contemporaries of Shakespeare 
and Jonson —people living* at the time of Shakespeare 

and donson, t.e., in the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare (1664- 
1616)—the greatest of the English dramatists. Jonson —Ben 
Jonson (1573-1637) a famous English dramatist and a 
(‘ontemporary of Shakespeare; author of Every Man in hu 
Humour, Every Man out of his Humour, Volpone and a number 
of other plays. Tender—deMcate Sprightly —gay; lively 

Personated —represented. Lovely women — i,e. beautifiii 

actresses. 

Reopewed—after the Restoration, ^i^l^l»narie ^—properly a seed- 
plot or nuroery where young plants are grown for transplanta¬ 
tion : hence a school or breeding-ground. Propagated itself- 
(‘ontiime i spreading. Representations— performances. 
Sober—atdAd; serious. Fnvolous—ailly; worthless. Who 
remained —who continued to frequent the theatres. Stronger 
and stranger stimulants —more and more corrupt plays in order 
that their interest might be kept up. Artists —dramatistb. 
And the spectators the artists —because tlie dramas had to be 
suited to the vicious tastes of the play-goers. Turpitude— 
shameful wickedness. Relaxation —laxity ; looseness. Natural 
effect —inevitable result. Extreme restraint —undue rigour or 
severity. In the regular course of things —naturally. Impudence 
- shametessness. 

Paragraph |32. The mos>t disagreeable characteristic of 
these dramas was that the most immoral verses were put into 
the mouths of women. Favourite actresses generally recited 
the epilogues, the worst portions in the play. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the tioics—It U a signi- 
ticant feature of the age. The care ivith winch etc* —^The pcl^t 
carefully arranged the play in such a manner. Loosest v&rses — 
most immoral lines. Greatest Ziccncc—the grossest violation of 
the laws of decency. speeches or dhort poe^ 

addressed to the spectators by one of the actors at the 
sion of a play. The prologue and the epilogue wore impdrlapt 
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foaturrs of the Restoration dramas. Eceited —rehearsed. 
Charmed —pleased. Grossly tiK/eecwi—extremely immodest or 
indelicate. Repeated’—Tcaitedi, /w/zoccwcc—virgin puritx* 

Paragraph 133. The originals, from which many of the 
English dramatists drew their plots, suffered a change for the 
worse in the hands of the borrowers. 

Plots —htorics. Characters —figures of dramas. To Spain, 

to France . masters etc, —to Spanish and French authors 

and to famous English dramatists of an earlier age. Masters— 
properly men possessed of groat skill in any art, here the 
reference is to groat English dramatists, liko Shakespeare and 
lien Jonson. 'ro?/r//<?d-~handled. polluted; defiled. 

Their tho adaptations of the originals for the 

Restoration stage. 

Oi/dero>? (1600-81)—an eminent Spanish dramatist who is 
said to have written about two hundred play.s. Stately and 
hhjhrspirited etc, —grand and bnivo Spanish nobles. Sites of 
r/ce—dens of beastly debauchery. A sty is properly an inclosure 
for swine : here ‘a place of debauchery'. Viola —the beautiful 
and stainless heroine of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night She 
is the original of Fidelia in Wycherley's The Plain Dealer. 
Procuress —a woman who procures for another the gratification 
of his lust; bawd. Moliere^s Misanthrope—i.c,f Alocste, the 
hero of Moliere's comedy Le Misanthrope Alccste, in spile of 
his faults, is a man of noble character—indeed his very faults 
testify to the loftiness of his disposition. His is a generous 
temper that has been soured by the perfidy and falsehood of 
society. The character of Homer in The Plain Dealeris based 
on Alceste's. Ravisher —one guilty of outrage against women. 
Agnes— heroine of Moliere's UEcole des Femmes, She is 
an uDSophi^cated girl brought up in a country convent and is 
entirely ignorant of the ways of the world. Mrs. Pinchwife in 
The Country Wife is modelled on thi^ character. 

WsiAdidteress —a faithless wife. The following passage from 
M^nlay's Essay on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration^ 

_ ^ l ,ly n H ' I ■ -- • ■ " ' 

• ^[Page 225, Footnoto—Jerewiy CdlUr (1650-1^20)—an ardent ’non-juring 
who mercilessly condemned the immorality of the Bndish sta^. 
p^^werfol pf^mphlet on the subject, named A Short VimofUiemmorcilitif, 

English Stage, was published in IGm Eeenn&^a - 
sigBitpXitsId] pettotmtion.J 
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in wliidh he gives expression to his opiinon of Wycherley will 
explain the allusions in these lines:—“Ft is not too much to 
^:iy that there is hardly of anything of the least value in his 
(Wycherle 3 r^s) plays of which the hint is not to be found else¬ 
where. The best scenes in the GmtUman Ihinetng^Maiiter 
were suggested by Calderon's Marstro de J)anwr, not by any 
means one of the happiest comedies of the great Castilian poet 
'Hie Counirif Wifi is borrowed from the Ecolc (/es MaH-a and 
flic Kcole des Femmes. The groundwork of the Plain Dealer i-* 
t.iken from the Misanthrope of Moliere, One whole scene is 
almost translated from the Critique d f Ecole des Femmes. 
Fidelia is Shakespeare's Viola stolen and marred in tlie 
stealing." Jhe (rentlenmn Daneing-Masier, The Country Wife, 
The Plain Dcalir are the names of three jday- by Wycherley. 

fn their imitations . an adulteress — Expl. Macaulay 

Mys that in borrowing plot's and characters from Other 
dramatists^ the English dramatists of tlic Restoration [icriod 
grossly perverted them. In borritwing from the great Spanish 
dramatist Calderon, the English dramatists convert^ the 
lionsc'i of noble and high-minded Spanish nobles into dens of 
vice arid defcteuchory. Viola, the beautiful and pure heroine of 
Shakcspeare’.s Tivelfth Night, became in their hands a wicked 
bawd. Some of the great comic characters of Moliere, the 
J’Ycnch dramatist, wcri* transformed into monsters of 
immorality. Moliere’s ..Vlceatc, the hero of Misanthrope^ 
became a ravishcr, and his innocent Agnes an adulteress. 

But that it heennii fvul and ignoble—vfixieXi. was not 
polluted or degraded. Transfusion—thxi act of pouring liquor 
from one vessel into another ; hence passing. 

1 

Paragraph 134. The drama was the most paying brancli 
o| polite literature in those^times. This explmns why Dry den 
set himself to the eomposiiion of dramas, though his genius 
did not 5t him for this sort of literary work. 

Department—bvancih. Subsistence—meXnter\d,me' ; livelihood, 
literacy work. A poet had the best chance this 

was, Ibfe most profitable kind of literary work* A man of the 
greatest the most: famous author ‘ A pidantfe^ very 

small amount. the sole right exijoyad by an 
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author of publishingr or selliuf? his own work. Performance-- 
work. Instance—proot The Fables —The volume was published 
in 1700. It included five stories from Chaucer, three from 
Boocacio, and a few orif^inal poems like Alexander's Feast. 
The vcrsi^ation is admirahlt —The metre is flawless. ‘It would 
not be too much to say that this book (Fables) achiewed two 
things either of which would have immortalised a poet 
it hxed the standard of narrative poetry, except of the 
metrical romance or ballaH class, and also that of heron* 
versification”— Richard Garnett. Fall of life —vivid and animated. 
Palamon and Dry den's version of Chaucer’s Kaighh 

Tale. Oynwn and Iphiqcnia and Theodore and Honoria —English 
versions of two tales from Boocacio, the famous Italian 
author. Alexander's Feast —Dryden adds the sub-title sonu 
in hon&ar of St. Cecilia's Day , 1697." It is a Pindaric Ode on the 
Power of Music. The noblest ode in our language—Alexander's 
Fcait is one of the most famous in the whole range of Englisli 
literature. Ode—s, song proper to be set to music. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds —Tonson paid 250 guineas 
(not pounds) to Dryden for the first edition and 50 guineas 
more to his widow for the second edition in 1713 Dryden 
also received considerable sums from the Dak« of Ormond 
for a dedication from the Duchess for a poetical epistle 
prefixed to ‘Palamon and Arcite” {Salmon). Two articles etc.— 
essays contributed to a magazine. 

Nor does the bargain etc. —The terms, offered by the publisher, 
do not seem to have been unfair. Went off —was sold. The 
second edition etc, —The book did not go through a second 
edition. UntU the author etc.—i.e.f until 1710. Dryden died 
in 1700 The second edition was published in 1713, not 1710 
By writing for the theatre —by composing plays. Southern 
(1660—1746)—a minor play-wright of the Restoration 
period. He produced altogether ten plays of which the 
most famous were The Fatal Marriage (1694) and CroOnoko 
(1696). The latter play contains a pathetic picture of the 
sufferings of the unhappy negro when he is torn from 
his beloved home by tbe cruel slave-trader. '*Hie 
distinction rather arises from the financial success of his 
pieces, which was such that he died ‘*the richest of all our 
poets, a very few excepted.” Por this, however, he is said 
to have been indebted not so much to the actual vogue of his 
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pieoes as to his assiduity in solicitingf tickets." His ^ood 
fortune in this respect explains Pope’s line>' on him— 

’'Tom whom heav’n sent down to raise 

The price of prologues and of plays.” 

Otway (1652—1685)—an English dramatist: his best known 
plays are The Orphan and Ventce Preserved in which he almost 
ri'^als the great dramatists of the Eli/abethen age. Beggary — 
extreme poverty. Otway had received a regular education 
at Winchester school and Oxford, but being left without any 
means on the death of his father was compelled to seek his 
fortune on the stage, where he entirely failed Temporary 
affiaence —short-lived prosperity. The life of this unfortunate 
poet was almost an unbroken record of poverty and distress. 
Me died of great misery and under very tragic circumstances. 
By the svccesa of his Don Carlos —Otway’s first play Alcibiadea^ 
staged in 1675, introduced him to Rochester and other patrons. 
In the following year appeared his Don Carlos^ a play founded 
on a novel by Saint Real. This play proved partly by the 
support of Rochester a striking success and is said to have 
produced more money than any previous play. Rochester 
says of this play: —“Don Oarlos his pockets so amply had 
filled.” 

Shadwell (c. 1642-92)—was, on account of his Whig 
politics, appointed Poet-laureate after Dryden’s dismissal 
He wrote seventeen plays but is now best remembered 
for being the subject of Dryden’s fierce satires MacFlecknoe 
and The Medtd. He was a brilliant talker though his plays 
were of poor literary merit. “If,” said Rochester, ‘^Shadwell 
would burn all he writes and print all he says he would have 
more wit and humour than anybody.” Cleared obtained. 
Squire of .diaafia—Shadwell’s play staged in 1688. Live by 
his wit —depend for subsistence on the fruits of genius, ».e., 
literary works. The meaning^ of this expression should 
be carefully distinguished from * to live by one’s wits mean¬ 
ing ‘to live by shifte or tricks.’ Memcd vocation—inward call, i.e., 
natural fitness; natural inspiration. As a satirist etc. Some of 
Dryden^s satires, like Absalom ai^ Achftophel, and ^acPlecknoe^ 
are the best known in English literature. He had besides 
translated a number of Juvenal’s satires. Bivatled —equalled. 

a P.—26. 
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./iMwnoj ( 0 . 55-140 A.D.)—a famous Romau poet. His sixteen 
satires are commonly held to be the finest works oE their 
kind in classical literature. Didactic poet —^a poet whose 
works are intended to instruct the readers in the principles 
of any subject. Macaulay is thinking of Dryden’s poem like 
Beltgio Laid in which he expounds the principles of the 
Bnclish Church. Lucretius (95-52 B.C)—a Roman poet who 
expounds the atomic theory oE the philosophers in his famous- 
poem., “De Rerun Naiuray * 

Lyric poets —Lyric poetry was originally sung to the lyre 
Now lyric poetry, as distinguished from epic dramatic, 
means that class of poetry in which the poet gives expression 
to his own thoughts and feelings. Dryden oompo<^ed some 
very famous lyrics like Alexander's Feast and St. Cecilias Day. 
Sublime—lofty ; excellent. Brilliant —distinguished; splendid. 
Spirit-stirring -inspiring; full of vigour and animation. Profuse 
—liberal Bare pi/Xd—great talents. But nature, profuse to him 
ete.—-Dryden had been gifted by nature with many rich 
talents but dramatic genius was not one of these. Ho did not 
possess dramatic tale its of a high order. Best years—when 
his powers were at their prime Dryden’s first drami. The 
Wild Gallant, appeared in 1668 ; fr()n!i this date till 1679 he 
devoted himself almost entirely to the composition of dramas. 
IFtfSfcS--devote i to very little purpose because the dramas 
he wrote were not of a high order. ‘Fashion, court 
encouragement and the necessity of providing E )r his family 
had bound him iDryden) to vhat was then the most conspicu¬ 
ous and lucrative form of auihoPhliip. In one point of view 
he comm Ited a great error in addteiiug himself to the <lrama. 
He was not naturally qualified to excel in it, and could only 
obtain even a temporary success by condescending to the 
prevalent fiubs of the contemporary stagei its bombast and 
indecency. ’— Bichatd Garnett, 

Judgment —discernment; critical understanding. The power 
cf exhibHng e^c.—the power of unfolding the features of 
ohiracter by means of speeches; the tvlent of dramatic 
oharacterisatiou This is the greatest of all dramatic gifts, viz., 
^at ot revealing character through speeches Dialogue— 
speech. Re was defideni-he wsue wanting. Re had loo much 
judgment efc.—He had sufficient critical power to know that he 
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was waQtiQflr ia the talent for adequately representingr humaa 
character throasrh speeches. Decency—dehol. By aurprinng^ 
and amusing incident —by introduoiog' into the plot straupe and 
interesting events. Stately declamation —pomp of language; 
inflation of style. This is what Richard Garnett calls bombast 
in his estimate of Dryden's plays quoted above. Declamation— 
impassioned and rhetorical speech. Harmonious numbers — 
musical verses. Ribaldry—indeoency. Profane—impious. Pit 
—the part of a th^aTe on the floor and below the level of the 
stage. But too well suited etc —which greatly pleased the 
impious and dissolute audience. Never obtained any fkecArieal 
success —never became so popular as plays written by men 
decidedly inferior to him in literary talents Ejtekions — 
labours. Scanty remuneration —poor recompense. Apptrenily '— 
evidently. In any other way —by literary compositions of a 
different kind. 

Paragraph t35. The income of the authors of those 
times from the sate-prooeeds of their works was very small. 
So they were o impell-'d to dedicate their books to rich men 
in the hope of peenoidry reward. This system of patronage 
had a very detn >rdlisiDg effect on the authors. 

Recompense “Terauneration. Gould obtain from the puJilic— 
i.e.y from thi sale ther works. Eking out adding to; 
supplementing. Levying —rai-ing. GontnbuUoni donations 
of money; pecuniarv aids. By levying etc. with the help of 
peonoiary aid Irom the rich men. Pestered troubled; vexed. 
iVendieanc^—begging ; solicitation. /wporfiewa/e-pressing. 
Abject —servile : mean, htcredihle iinpossib e to be b'^lieved. 

Every rich and gojd> atured . inertotbU Expl. In the 

present ago, we cao ba dly believe how prissingly and unceas¬ 
ingly the authors of 'hose times solicited help from wealthy 
and good-natured nobles and how meanly they flittered 
them. Patron —was commonly used in those times of a rich 
man who assisted needy authors with money. The authors 


[Page 227, Fo )tiiote—Ob/r^wei-botween Dryden .“d Jacob Tpnw^ 

the ptaUsher of hi* work.. Sr Walter Mt-pnh\uihed an of 

Dry^n's wiwks. SJiiefi (died 1753 1 —a ^ 

the Poets to the time of Swiff." Boe^ter^John Wjlmot, of ^hes^ 

(1647-80), was one of the most men of that diwlu^^ 

wbled in poetrv and wrote a few satires indnding The Sesswn of (ha 
• * 
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tecognised such help by dedicating their books to their 
benefactors. N.B. Dr. Johnson, who had a bitter experience 
of the patron, amusingly defines him as “commonly a wretch 
who supports with insolence and is paid with flattery.” 
Inscribed —dedicated. A purse of gold^a. sum of money. Fee — 
amount. 

Books were therefore etc.—Books were composed not 
because the author po'-sessed any literary merits or had 
anythins new or interesting to say, but simply because the 
author hoped to earn some money by dedicating them to rich 
men* Traffic —trade. Praise'—i.e., of the patron in the dedication. 
Traffic in praise —The praise and flattery of patrons was, as 
it were, a lucrative business, for it brought money in return 
for books which were worthless. The effect—the mischievous 
consequences. Which might have been expected —which were 
inevitable. Adulation —extravagant praise; servile flattery. 
Verge —border. Impiety —irreverence towards God; blasphemy. 
The author, with a view to attract the favour of his benefactor, 
ascribed to him virtues which belong only to God. Adulation 
pushed etc,— It was considered no degradation for an author to 
bestow the most fulsome praise on his benefactor—the praise 
was sometimes too extravagant to have any meaning and 
•so>motimes bordered on blasphemy. The poet Gray refers to 
this unworthy practice of heaping praise on patrons in the 
following lines of his Elegy 

“Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse's flame.”— U. 71-72. 

Veracity —truthfulness. The world— public. Indepen¬ 
dence^ veracity efe."-"This shows to what a low depth the literary 
profession had sunk in public estimation in those times. 
Fandar —originally a procurer; hence one who ministers to 
the gratification of the baser passions of another. He was in 
morals efc.—His conduct was that of a beggar who flatters the 
vices of his patron. 

Paragraph 136. Another glaring blemish of thO literature 
of that age was its bitter party-spirit. The wits rallied round 
the King and fiercely denounced the Whigs. The dramatists 
indnlged in bitter taunts against the Trimmers and did not 
think the cruel punishments of their opponents severe enough. 
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lowered; disgrraoed. The literary character —the 
character of literary men. Savage intemperance —wild excess ^ 
virulence. Tahe the side of the court —support the party of the 
King*. Had been found useful allies —had rendered good service 
to the royal cause by inflaming popular passions against the 
Whigs. Macaulay means to say that the Tory reaction of 1681 
had, to some extent, been due to the writings of the courtly 
authors. Absalom and Achitophel —Dry den's famous political 
satire which describes the political condition of England in 
those times under the disguise of Biblical names. 

N£. The poem, based on the scriptural story of Absalom’s 
rebellion against his father David, is intended to be a satire 
against Monmouth and his partisans who wanted to win his 
succession to the throne against his father's (King Charles 
IPs) wishes. Most of the important political figures of the 
age hud a place in the poem. David stands for Charles 11, 
Absalom for Charles IPs illegitimate son, Monmouth, and 
Achitophel, who tempted Absalom to revolt, stands for Sbaftesr 
bury, a staunch Whig and a supporter of the Exclusion Bill. Jt 
was published in 1681 during the Exclusion Bill controveitsyu 
Its publication was so skilfully timed that it appeared only a few 
days before Shaftesbury's release from prison where 'he had 
been committed on the charge of high treason. Amazed the 
town —filled Londoners with admiration. Had made its^'way — 
had spread. Unprecedented rapidity —unexampled quickness. 
Rural districts—where Tory sympathies were very strong. 
Annoyed —displeased. Exclusionists —the supporters of the- 
Exclusion Bill, i.e.. the Whigs Raised the courage o/"—stimulated 
the spirit of. 

Diction —^language; “wording and phrasing, verbal style'' 
(Oxford Dictionary). Noble diction and versification—Skdmir&hle 
language aud metre* The satire is written in heroic couplets 
which oatne to be afterwards regarded as the standard metre 
for long compositions. But we must not in the admiration 
etc —Though the poem deserves great praise on account of the 
beauty of its language and the vigour and melody of its lines, 
still the unworthy spirit, by which it is pervaded, cannot but 
be regarded as a grave defect Compeers—oompapion^'; 

fellpw-poets. Animated —inspired. Fiendish —diabohcal 

vUe judges—in those times the judges held their oMces aurmg 
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the Einfir's pleasure and so they did not yenture to offend 
him by iheir decisions; they were also ready to oblige 
the King by pronouncing very harsh judgments on the Whigs 
whom the King hated. -See notes on paragnmh9. 

ShU daya —disgraceful age. Tke servile Judges efc. —cxpl. 
Idaoaulay refers in this sentence to tl e cruel persecution of 
the Whigs in the reign of Charles 11 and the ferocious party- 
apirit of the literary men of that age. Though the Wliigs were 
•executed in large numbers for real or fancied crimes, yet this 
did not satisfy the lust for blood of the authors. The judges 
were passing numerous sentences of death on the Whigs. 
Yet the authors, who sided with the Tories, were not satisfied. 
They were so bitterly opposed to the Whigs that they wanted 
more executions. Cd&s —demands. Victim —sacrifices. OaUs 
for more 6lood—1 he fierce party-spirit of the authors of those 
times required the sacrifice of more lives for its satisfaction, 
^tdeoua—dreadful; shocking. Hideous jests on Aaagtng—Jests 
on a subject, like hanging, must give a cruel shook t > persons, 
possessed of the least humanity. Yet the dramatists of those 
times freely indulged in such jests. The reference is to the 
following passage in the Epilogue to the Duke of Guise :— 

“Lenitives'^ says he “bef>t suit with our condition.'' 

'*Jack Ketch" says 1 “’s an excellent physician." 

|l4ove no blood.” “Nor I, Sir, as 1 breathe 
"'But hanging is a fine dry kind of deith," 

'*We Trimmers are for holding all things even” 

^*Yes; just like him that hung 'twixt hell aLd heaven.’’ 


««■ ••• 

*'Now since the weight hangs all on one side, .brother, 
'Ton Trimmers should to poise it, hang on the other." 

— 11 . 29 - 38 . 

For example, in the Epilogue to the Duke of Guise to 
which Macaulay refers in the footnote, Jack Ketch (the 
'Hangman)' is called “an excellent physician "-and hanging is 
described as “a fine dry kind of death." 

BiSUr founte—severe ridicule; biting gibes. Those who 
hosting stood hy the King eder^ie^ the party of Trimmers, as they 
were called, of which Halifax was the head. The object of the 
Tiimmers was to maintain the balance of power between the 
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Whig’S and the Tories so that neither ol theni became too 
powerful at .the expense of the other. When the Whips were 
at the height of their power, Halifax had, by his opposition to 
the Exclusion Bill, prevented it from being passed. In the 
days of their persecution, the Trimmers sought to prevent the 
utter annihilation of the Whigs. Stood hy the King —supported 
the King, in the hovr of danger — viz,, during the agitation over 
the Exclusion Bill when the Whigs were in the ascendant. 

To deal mercifuUy . enemies —to treat his enemies after their 

fall witii mercy and forbearance. That nothing might be wanting 
to the guilt and the shame—to render the crime and the disgrace 
all the more unpardonable. Discard— aside. Having long 
been taught etc. —a reference to the shameless immorality of the 
stage in those timeb Oonipamon—pity Who having long been 
taught cfc.—-who now added pitiless cruelty to their former 
crime of shameless immorality. 

Paragraph 137. The study of science received a great 
impetus during this period. People did no longer waste their 
time and energy in the discussion of ideal political constitu- 
tjons but employed themselves in examining the laws of 
nature. The Royal Society, founded in 1060, led to a number 
of discoveries and men of all classes and professions united 
themselves together in the pursuit of science. 

hfaisanje —something offensive. Effecting —accomplishing. 
Hevolution —radical change. To the end of time —for ever. 
Raclconsd — esteemed Highest achievements etc. —noblest per¬ 
formances of human intelligence. Bacon (1561—1626)—a 
statesman and one of the greatest of English philosophers. 
He taught in his Hovum Organum that knowledge depends for 
its advanoe not on a priori speculations but an examination of 
nature. He may thus be said to have been the founder of the 
Inductive Method which helped the progress of science in the 
subsequent ages. The good seed —the new and precious method 
of Induction which Bacon taught, upon which the development 

[Page 231, Footnote— Duke of Guise It was the joint production of 
Diydenand J^and appeannl in 1682. The play is based on the life of 
Henry, Duke of Guise, the famous French prince. During the of 
the religious wars of France, he placed himself at the head of the Caukohe 
Dengue and was responsible lor the Bartholomew Maswere. He afterwards 
rose in ie?olt agaunst Henry III and was assassinated in 1588.] 
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of science depended so much ; valuable principles which* lay 
at the root of the progress of science in Europe. The metaphor 
is borrowed from the parable of the sower in MaMhew^ XIIL The 
expression good seed is scriptural:—“The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his held.” 
Matthefv, Xlll. 24. Sluggish ; inactive; infertile; slow to 
produce crops. The public mind of England was still under 
the spell of Scholastic philosophy and so could not readily 
accept Bacon's priuciples. Ungenial seoso?!—unfavourable age. 
No scientific progress could be expected in that age, because 
the minds of men were agitated by civil and religious struggles. 
Bacon's Novum Organum was published in 1620. Bacon’s New 
Method was the method of Induction, i.e., the acquisition of 
knowledge through observation and investigation of the facts 
of experience It was, therefore, opposed to the Deductive 
Method of Aristotle which prevailed among the Schoolmen 
(scholastic philosophers) of mediaeval Europe. 

Bacon had sown . season — Expi. This sentence 

occurs in connection with Macaulay'j- observations on the 
growth of science in Charles II's reign. He means to say that 
early in the l7th century, Bacon had laid down the valuable 
principles which lay at the root of the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of science in Europe. But the Englishmen of those days 
being still under the influence of Scholastic philosophy could 
not readily recognise the value of Bacon’s principles. More¬ 
over, no scientific development could then be expected in the 
country because Englishmen were then engaged in a violent 
struggle for religious and political liberty. Early crop^ 
immediate result. He had not expected etc. —He had not anticipated 
that the publication of his book would immediately lead to 
great scientific discoveries. Testament —will; the reference is 
to the following passage in his will: “For my name and 
memory, I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations and to the next age.” Had solemnly bequeathed etc .— 
—had expressed the hope that succeeding generations would 
be able to appreciate the value of his teachings. Tumulp — 
disorders; disturbances. iVoampftons-^proclaiming citizens 
as public enemies and dooming them to death and forfeiture 
of property. Tumidts^ wars and proscriptions —The reference is 
to the events 9 f,, t^e Civil War. Ripening —maturing; pi;p(luo- 
ing its fruits. Well constituted minds —men of a thoughtful and 
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philosophic temper; sober and well-balanced minds fit to> 
study and analyse the facts of experience. 

jFhdwws—political parties oreatingr discord in the state. 
Domtmon —ascendancy When political parties were fighting 
for power over human society and government, wise men 
were striving to gain control over nature. Sages —wise men. 
Benevolent disdain —good-natured contempt. Conflict —struggle. 
The nobler work etc —the loftier task of bringing nature under 
human control. This can only be done by the study of nature 
and the consequent advance of human knowledge. Dominion 
—pourer Tranquillity n as restored —peace was re-established. 
These teachers easily found etc. —The scientists found the public 
eager to pursue their method of investigation. Discipline — 
correction; punishment inflicted by way of training and 
mstruction. Through which the nation had passed—which the 
English people had undergone the reference is to the 
sufferings caused by the Civil War and the lesson that it 
taught. Tewipci — mood; condition. Well fitted for —favourable 
to. Bec^tion —acceptance Verulamian doctrine —Baconian 
philosophy. Fexdamaw—adiective from Verulam. Bacon was 
rtlfsed to the peerage as Baron \ eiulam in 1618; three years 
later he became Viscount St. Albans. Tennyson also refers 
to Bacon by his title of Verulam. Of. 

"Plato, the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 

The first of those who know.’ —Palace of Art, 168-64. 

Again, 

"The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those hom-handed breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer. Plato, Verulam.” —The Princess, ii 144-47. 

N.B. The student should remember that Macaulay was an 
out-and-out admirer of Baconian philosophy which introduced 
in his opinion a new era of happiness and progress in the 
history of mankind. He wrote an essay on Bacon in which 
he spoke enthusiastically of the new philosophy. 

Stmulated—qmckened ; spurred to vigorous action Called 
forth —^roused. Restless activity —unwearied industry. Insati¬ 
able —unquenchable; ’‘that which cannot be satisfied”—-(Osc/brd 
Dictuinary)* Insatiable curiosity —unquenchable thirst for know¬ 
ledge It is by means of such inquisitiveness and industry of 
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the soientiBts that eeientlfic discoveries become possible. 
Two beneficent results of the Civil War were (1) awakeninfir 
of an insatiable thirst for knowledge and t2) power of un¬ 
wearied industry. Such as had not etc. —unprecedented in the 
history of England projects. Were generally regarded 

^te.'^because Englishmen had by this time learnt the valuable 
lesson that the mere form of constitution cannot ensure good 
government. The republican form of government, that had 
sueceeded the arbitrary rule of the first two Stuarts, had its 
evils as glaring as those of the previous despotism. The 
political and religious reorganisation that followed the 
establishment of the C'ommonwealth failed to produce the 
desired results. So men grew sceptical about new schemes 
•of reform in politics and religion. 

During twenty years— t-c., from the outbreak of the Civil War 
to the Restoration. Ingenious —clever. To frame constitutions — 
to draw up schemes of ideal systems of government. Mrst 
magistrates—kingB. Constitutions with first magistrates —f.e. 
monarchical forms of government. Without first magistrates — 
f.e., republics. Hereditary sencdes-^WkB the English House of 
Lords. A senate is an assembly of citizens Invested with 
supreme legislative power. By fof—by lottery and not by the 
number of votes secured by the different candidates. 

Annual senates —legislative assemblies whose members are 
elected every year. Perpetual senates —^legislative assemblies 
whose members hold their seats for lives. 

During twenty years the chief etc, —The following books that 
appeared on the subject during the period in question lend 
support to Macaulay's statement. (1) Milton's A Beady and 
Easy Way to Establish a True Commonwealth published in 
1660. (2) Hobbeses Leviathan, published in 165L was a strong 
argument in support of monarchical form of government. 
(8^ Harrington’s Oceana published in 1656. The author draws 
up in this book an elaborate project lor the establishment of 
a pure republic on philosopbioal principles. In the following 
lines, Macaulay alludes to the fanoifol provisions, made in this 
book to secure good government. (4) During the reign of 
Charles 1, Sir Robert Filmer had written his Patriaarcha in which 
he had strongly supported the patriarchal theory of govern¬ 
ment. FUmer’s book was not published before 1680. In these 
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pUm8 nothing wot omitted —The authors of these books were not 
satisfied with laying down merely the broad principles of 
government but discussed elaborate and minute details. N.B. 
This remark applies only to Harrington's Oceana and not to 
the other books. Nomenclature—system of names. OeremoniaJ 
—formal procedure. Set forth —described. Polemareh—WM 
in ancient Athens a magistrate who bad under his care all 
strangers residing in the city and orphans whose parents had 
died in the service of the country Phylarch —a tribal chief in 
ancient Athens who was specially charged with the command 
of the cavalry. 3V«bea—divisions or classes of citir.enB The 
people of ancient Athens were divided into ten tribes for 
political purposes. Galaxies tribal magistrates. ArcAon-'The 
arehone of ancient Athens were the chief magistrates chosen 
to superintend the civil and religious affairs. They were 
nine in number. Strategus —title of Athenian generals. 
Harrington was a learned man of his age and so had based 
his ideal constitution on that of the ancient Greek republios 
and also borrowed from them the titles of the different officers 

In these plans . Lord Sfrategus—ExpL Macaulay speaks 

of the ideal schemes of government, devised by writers, who 
were interested in political questions during the twenty years 
between the Civil War and tie Restoration. Many of these 
ideal schemes were very elaborate and full of minute detaUs 
of administration and procedure. Harrington's Oceana^ for 
example, contained a full and elaborate description of the 
entire machinery of the ideal government—the various 
divisions of administration with their names drawn from 
the ancient Athenian Constitution. Harrington used the 
names of the various officers and departments of the Athenian 
State for the officers and departments of his ideal state. 

Btdlot boxes —boxes for receiving ballots. A ballot is a 
ticket or paper by which one votes, but which does not contain 
any indication as to who the voter is. Voting by ballot for 
the election of members of Parliament was introduced into 
England as late as 1872. Were to he green and which red —In 
clubs and scientific societies, the election of members is 
generally made by white and black balls, the black balls indi* 
eating rejection. Peak —**projeoting part of brim of cap'' 
{Oxford Dtdionarft). Mace—a weapon of war used in former 
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times, now it is used to mean an ornamented staff of silver 
or other metal resemblinsr the old weapon of war and home 
before magistrates or other persons in authority. Heralds'— 
officers whose duty is to order, marshal and conduct state 
processions. Uncover—hare their heads; remove the caps 
from their heads. Trifles—mmute and unimportant details 
Of no common capacity and learning —possessed of great talents 
and scholarship. All the trivial details of administration were 
carefully devised.—This proved that the authors were not 
only profound scholars, but were familiar with all the intricate 
details of government. There seems to be a hint that all this 
scholarship and political wisdom was wasted upon the fram*- 
ing of visionary schemes. It has been pointed out above 
that Harrington, to whom Macaulay particularly refers, was a 
man of great scholarship. Fmows—impracticable projects. 

Bui the time for efc.—People no longer wasted their time and 
energy in drawing up such fanciful projects of government. 
Steadfast —constant; resolute. Steadfast republican —a staunch 
lover of the republican form of government who clung to his 
ideal even in the days of royalist reaction. Amuse himself tcith 
indulge in the pleasure of drawing up such schemes. 
Derision —ridicule. Criminal information —information lodged 

against him as a promoter of disorder and revolution. Keep 
his fancies to himself—Beoretiy satisfy his love of republican 
government, and not give a wide publicity to his opinions. 

Unpopular —The excesses of the Commonwealth had made 
the English people sick of the republican form of govern- 
ment. Uhaa/e—dangerous because people ran the risk of 
being punished for treason. Mutter a word —make the least 
complaint Fundamental —basic principles. After their bitter 
experiences of the Odmmonwealth, the English people restored 
Olmrles II to the throne because of their deliberate conclusion 
that the monarchical foirm of govenment was the best for 
England. If any particular king proved unsatisfactory, he 
might be deposed and replaced by a better man. But English¬ 
men were not prepared to tolerate views that proposed to 
introduce a change in the system pf constitution, namely, to 
establish a republic in place of the monarchy. Daring —of a 
boldly speculative turn of mind. Indemnify—et^mpeneaX^ 
Toting with disdain —refusing to accept as final; belittling 
and ridiculing. 
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But daring and ingenioua cfc.^As the clever minds of 
those (times were no longer permitted to indulge in fearless 
speculations in the field of poUtics, they turned ^eir attention 
to nature. They made bold investigations into the laws of 
nature, because they were not prepared to accept as final what 
had till then been regarded as her fundamental principles. 
Laidy —in the recent past, «.e., before the time of llaeon. 
Dammed up —checked; restricted. OAawMcZ—bed; course. The 

torrent which . another— Macaulay explains in 

this sentence the cause that led to progress and development 
of science in the reign of Charles TI. The best minds of 
England had, till the Restoration, been occupied in drawing up 
(deal political constitutions for the country. Politics then 
commanded the greatest share of public interest. Men of 
daring and original minds found in the framing of ideal 
constitutions a fruitful exercise of their abundant energies. 
But as with the restoration of monarchy political speculation 
was at an end, their high intellectual energy found a different 
expression, viz., in the reading and interpretation of the facts 
of Nature. As the establishment of monarchy at the 
Restoration did no longer permit them to indulge in political 
speculations, their energies found an outlet in investigating 
into the laws of Nature. N.B. The metaphor is from a stream 
which follows in a new bed when its course is blocked by any 
dam Bevolviwnary spirit —activities intended to bring about 
a violent change in the existing state of things; dynamic 
impulse of change and progress. Operate—not. Began to exert 
itself with unprecedented vigour —was employed with unexampled 
energy. Hardihood —boldness. Department —branch. Era — 
fixed point of time from which successive years are counted; 
date. Ascendancy —growth and development. The new philosophy 
—Baconian philosophy was so named in the time of Charles II 
to distinguish it from Scholastic philosophy. Of. “Ask a 
follower of Bacon what the new philosophy^ as it was called in 
the time of Charles the Second, has effected for mankind and 
his answer is rendy''—Essay on Bacon. 

Royal Society— notes on paragraph 94. It was founded 
in 1660 and received a royal charter in 1662. Sir Robert 
Moray was its first President Agent —instrument Salutary— 
health. Glorious and salutary re/om«—'brilliant and heidtby 
•changes. The advance of scientific knowledge has Jed to 
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many nsefal reforms in men's ways of life. JSsi^erimental 
acimte —See notes on* para^aph 2. Became all the mode^ 
became fashionable for the time. 2%e modc’-i.e., the fashion. 
TransfUiion of blood —a surgrioal operation, performed for the 
transmission of blood from the veins of one livingr animal 
into those of another or of a man with the view of restoring^ 
the vigronr of exhausted patients. This operation is of very 
old date but frequently ended in failures. The reason of such 
failure was detected in the 19th century to be that sufficient 
precautions were not taken to prevent air from oomingr in 
contact with the blood during the operation. It is now fre> 
quently performed with much greater success. Ponderation — 
weighing. atmosphere. /^Vicatiow—solidifi cation. The 

process of solidifying mercury has not yet been discovered. 
Bota—ihe name of a political association, formed in 1659 by 
Harrington, the author of Oceana, whose object was to secure 
the election of the chief officers of state by ballot and the 
retirement of a certain number of members of Parliament 
by rotation. The club was so named because of the rotation 
of members thus adv^ooated. The members of this club were 
mostly the philosophical republicans of that day. 

The transfusion of blood tic —Eoglishmen of these times 
devoted their attention to scieniifij experiments and discoveries 
instead of wasting their energv on the discussion of 
fanciful political theories Dreams of perfect forms of goi^ernment 
—fanciful schemes of ideal constitutions. Mads way for — 
yielded place to. Thr Tower—le, the Tower of London. The 
Abbey — ie., Westminster Abber. Dreams of wings itc —The 
invention of wings was a subject that occupied the attention 
of scientists from the earliest limes. In pre-hi4oTic Greece, 
there were traditions about Daedalus and Jus son Icarus who, 
it was believed, constructed wings and flew in the air. The 
problem of flying in the air now became the subject of scien¬ 
tific speculation Mastering the air ar d controlling the sea 
were no longer dreams 3f the mind, for earnest students of 
science now pursued these p'obUms with great zeal. The 
dream of mastering the air has been realized in quite recent 
times. Double keeled —provided with two keels. A keel is 
the principal timber in a ship extending from the prow to 
the stern at the bottom which supports the whole frame * 
henoe double keeled means *doable-*bottomed'. Skmudetr’-'-aiJOk, 
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Hurried (dong —carried ilonsr; deeply influe aoed by. Hre- 
vailing /Sss^ton—wide-spread ragre for scientific study and’ 
experiments Were for once forgetting their age-along* 

rivalries and difierence^ were united together in the pursuit 
of science. Divines —clergymen; persons skilled in theology. 
Jurists —lawyers Swelled the triumph of the Baconian philosophy 
—agreed in paying homage to Bacon’s principles. They 
followed the Baconian method in their investigations into 
Nature’s secrets. N B. The metaphor is from the triumphs 
granted to victorions generals in ancient Rome. A magni-' 
ficent procession wis held on the occasion when the general 
drove into the city in a chariot followed by the prisoners of 
war. With emulous /e»'votfr—rivalling each other in their ardour 
or enthusiasm Gdden age—n^Q of perfect happiness and 
innocence 'hat is believed to have existed in the distant past. 
Poets sang with emulow- etc —poets rivalled one another in the 
ardour with which they sang the praise of the new philo¬ 
sophy. The nev philosophy—they declared—would intro¬ 
duce an era of perfect happiness for mankind. 

•Jowletf in lines Ho —The reference is to Cowley’s Ode to the 
B'iyal Sicietg Wetghfif wr li thought —fvL[\ of deep thought 
BMpfsadas/—brilliant, sparkling with flashes of wit. 

The chosen seed-the Javs who believed themselves to be 
the special object^ of G »d’s favour. This view finds expression 
in a number )f <cr p irai pis-ages, for example, in Psalms, 
CV. 6—‘*0 ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children of 
Jacob hi® chose i.” The expre-'Sion "'chosen seed’ ocourb in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. I 8 — 'whi first taught the chosen s(ed»” 
The reference m this pvssagr is to the early history (f the 
Jews recorded in the Bjok o'* Ecodus The Jews lived as 
slaves in Egypt C*h«)n-.e of bondage”/ in great misery. God 
took pity on the sufferings of His chosen people and sent 
Moses to deliver them from their bondage. Under Moses’s 
direction they left Egypt and set out for *'the land flowing 
with milk and honey’ iCanain in Palestine) which G)d had 
promised them. After wandering through wilderness for 
forty years they reached Mount Sinai where God gave His 
Ten Commandments to be observed by the Jews as a condi¬ 
tion of His help and protection. But Moses, their leader, was 
not destined to enter the Promised Land. He had from the 
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top* \ of Mount Pisgrah a distant view of it but died before it 
eou,ld be occupied by the Jews. After his death, the Jews, 
under their leader Joshua, entered the Promised Land and 
conquered it for themselves. Promised land —Canaan in 
Palestine in allusion to the divine promise (God's promise) to 
Abraham and bis descendants. Land flowing with mUk and 
honey —a land of plenty and prosperity. The expression is 
scriptural :~“And lam come down to delivrer them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land 
unto a good land and large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey”— Exodus, iii. 8. Stripped <Jf figure the expression means 
the age of happiness and prosperity for mankind thai the study of 
the new philosophy promises to introduce. The object of Baconian 
philosophy was not like that of Plato to make man perfect 
but only to ameliorate his material condition in life. 

Their great leader and lawgiver—iX) In the case of the Jews, 
the reference is to Moses ; (2) in the case of the scientists, the 
reference is to Bacon who laid down the principles which the 
scientists followed. Pisgah—ih^ mountain in Moab from which 
Moses viewed the Promised Land. Bacon in his New AUantis 
gives us a glimpse of the “promised land.” He imagines a 
new land in which the spirit of scientific investigation has 
triumphed over the obsolete methods of schoolmen. He sees 
the vision of Solomon House a mighty laboratory of scientific 
research from which the new spirit will radiate to all spheres 
of life. The Royal Society was, as it were, a materialisation 
of this vision. Macaulay here refers to the following lines 
in Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society :— 

'’Bacon, like Moses led us forth at last 
The barren wilderness he passed, 

Did at the very border stand 
Of the blest Promised Land, 

And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself and showed us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to disco7er worlds and conquer too; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be, 

To fathom the vast depths of nature’s sea. 

From you great champions, we expect to get 
These spacious countries but discovered yet” 
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Cowley, in lines weighty . to enter —Expl. Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the great things hoped from the 
scientific novemt^nt by the poets of the days of King Charles II. 

Cowley in his Ode to the Royal Society comp are d the 
students of science to the Jews who were delivered from 
the land of their bondage by their great leader Moses. 
The Jews under his leadership advanced close to the 
Promised Land which they subsequently conquered and 
occupied. Bat Moses was not permitted to enter it; ne 
enjoyed OLly a distant view of it from the summit of the 
Pisgah mountain. So alio Bacon. Bacon similarly had 
laid down the scientific principles which would lead to 
great sciertific disc ivories that would improve the material 
condition of man and make his life happier than before. But 
Bacon did not Ive to see the fruits of his work. The 
scientists of the new age were to enjoy the precious fruits of 
Baoor’s labours simp^ by following the method that he 
taught. With more ztal than knowledge—The reierGnoe is to 
his passage fn m Annus Mirabtlis quoted in the footnote. 
These lines testify to his deep admiration for the scientific 
researches of the R 07 al Society but betray at the same time 
his gross gnorance of science. Joined his voice to the general 
acclamation - loudly praised like the others the general move¬ 
ment for the study of science. Foretold —anticipated. Things 
which neither he nor anybody else understood —because the lines 
are quite meaningless from the scieitific point of view ; the 
hope of coming to the ^nd of the world and seeing the ocean 
leaning on the sky is fanciful; again the idea that the moon 
is somewhere at the end of the world and may be closely 
seen from there is wildly unscientific. Dr. Johnson cited 
the stanza from Annus Mirahilis, quoted in the footnote, as an 
example of Dryden’s ’'delight in w^d and daring sallies of 
sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric violence of wit” 
which he said ‘sometimes issued in absurdities of which 
probably he was not conscious,’* Johnson went on to say : 
‘These lines have no meaning but may we not say in imi¬ 
tation of Cowley on another book, 

’Tis so like sense^ ’twill serve the turn as well 

Extreme verge—furthest border. DeVgM us etc. —The absur¬ 
dity of this remark is apparent As we live on the surface 

S. P.—27. 
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of the globe, we may be said to be already on its furthest verge 
and so by moving from one p'ace to another we oannot 
come nearer the moon. arab tiou>i. Prelates-^hiuh 

dignitaiiea of the church. Wmd (16i7—89—was a divine 
and a well-known mathematician of those times. He was 
the Siviliau Professor of Astronomy at Ojcford from 1649 to 
1661 and advanced an oricrinal theory of rdanetary motions, 
lie was appointed Bishop of Salisbury in 1667 and published 
some mathematical treatises. (1614 —72l—x-as Master 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was the centre of the 
group of men who formed the Hoyal S'*ciety and was its 
fir^t Secretary. After holding a number of clerical situations, 
he became Bishop of Chester in 1668. He was the author 
of a number of scientific publications like *'The Discovery of a 
WorM in the Moon'* and "'A Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable our Earth is one of the Planets," Conspicums —eminent. 
Lealers of the mavcmenf—chief promoters of the study of 
science. High distinction in his profession —eminence as a 
clergyman. Thomas See notes on paragraph 58. He 

was one of the first fellows of the Royal So jiety and wrote 
its history in 1667. Chief Justice Hale (1609—76)—a famous 
English lawyer and judge. He was appointed Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 1654 and Lird Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench in 1671. He was the author of two 
scientifio works besides a number of books on philosophy 
and religion. Lord Keener Guildford —Francis North, first Baron 
of Guildford (1637—85) was an eminent lawyer and a promi¬ 
nent figure in the politics of those times. He became the 
Chief Ju'^tice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1675 and 
Lord Chancellor in 1682. He was a great patron of art and 
science. 

Stole some . courts —devoted the few hours of leisure 

that were at their command after the performance of their 
judioibl duties. Hydrostatics— science which deaU with 
the motion, weight and equilibrium of fluids especially of 
water Immediate directions —direct instruction or supervision. 

instruments for measuring the weight or pressure 
of the atmosphere. Chemistry dwided for a time The Duke 
of Buckingham dabbled in Chemistry and spent much lime 
in building and laying out gardens. Macaulay’s description 
of Buckingham in this sentence is apparently baaed on 
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Dry den's description of his character under the name of 
Zimri: 

* A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, alivays in the wronpr, 

Was everythioff bv starts and nothinir long: 

Bill in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymtsL fiddler^ staiesman and bvffoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Beaides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking 
Blest madman, who bould every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjo> I” 

—Absalom and Achttophel, 546—554. 

With tvine and love—The reference is to Buckingham’s 
lioenti3us habits and hard drinking. With (he stage and the 
gaming tablets ickingham wrote s )me plays for the stage—the 
best known of these being the Rehexnal in which he ridiculed 
contemporary draraati'ts especially Dry den. He greatly 
impaired his fortune by gambling and other follies. 

Intrigues —underhand schemings. (/oarfier—Buckingham 
was a member of the Cabal and was one of the greatest 
favourites of Charles II in the earlier years of his reign. 
Demagogue —popular leader especially one who seeks to 
acquire inflaenoe with the populace by pandering to their 
prejudices or playing on their ignorance. On being dismissed 
from his offices in 1674. Buokingham joined the Whigs and 
intrigued against Charles 11 [demagogue, n. Popular leader; 
political agitotor appealing to cupidity or prejudice of the 
mnsaen—Oxford Dtdtonary] i’lc/rfe—inconstant Buckingham 
(16i7-l680“George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham; 
after a long career of vice and folly he died und^r miserable 
oircumstanees at the house of one of his tenants; see notes on 
paragraph 83. Chemistry divided for a time cte.—The inconstant 
Duke of Buckingham, amidst his manifold pleasures, vioes and 
political intrigues, thought it worth his while to study 
Chemistry for a time; Chemistry claimed his attention for 
some time amidst other and more interesting occupations 
viz, dritking, love-miking, writing plays, gimbling, scheming 
and intriguing in the court and ara'mg the populace. 
Bape/i^i^rmoe Rupert was Charles Ts nephew and a 
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prominent Royalist general during the Civil War; see 
notes on paragraph 29. Has the credit of having invented — 
is believed to have invented. MezzoUnto —an improved 
manner of engraving from steel and copper plates which 
produces an impression of effective light and shade; 'method 
of engraving in which the plate is roughened uniformly, lights 
and half'lights being given by scraping away the nap thus 
produced, deep shadows by leaving {Oxford Dictionary) \ 
Rupert spent the later years of his life in scientifio investiga* 
tions. The cutious bubble of glass —commonly known as 
Rupert's drop. It is a glass bead of the shape of a tadpole 
formed by throwing a drop of glass while in a state of fusion 
suddenly into water. The thick end does not break even 
when struck with a hammer, but when the thin end is nipped 
off or even slightly scratched, the whole mass is at once 
reduced to fine dust with an almost explosive force. Has 
'long amused childreti—Rupert's drop is a common toy for 
children. Puzzled philosophers —pterplexed scientists, because 
they found it difhcult to explain the cause of this phenomenon. 
I/a&oraton/—^workshop intended lor scientific experiments and 
investigation. Council board ^the tab.e round which the 
members of a council hold their deliberations. In those times 
the Kings of England used personally to preside over the 
meetings of their councils. TVas far more active and attentive 
etc. —took greater interest in scientific experiments tnan in the 
deliberations of his council. 

Mne polished and fashionable gentleman. To 

have something to say — i.e.t to know something. Air pumps — 
instruments for the purpose of producing vacuum in closed 
vessels called receivers by exhausting the air contained 

therein; rcfcscopes—optical instiuments 

for bringing distant objects within the range of distinot vision; 

I It was almost etc —Fashionable gentlemen were 

required to know something about scientifio instruments. 
Now and then —occasionally. Becoming—deaeni ; graceful. To 
affect a taste for science —to pretend to have a liking for scienti¬ 
fic studies. Coaches and six —^Macaulay has mentioned previ¬ 
ously that this was the equipage commonly used by the rich 
in those times. Gresham curiositiea —strange or imre objects 
kept at the Gresham House; the Royal Society wak housed 
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at Gresham College in the early years of its history. There its 
early meetings were held and museum located. Broke forth 
—burst into. Microscope —an optical instrument for magnify¬ 
ing objects and thus rendering visible minute things that 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. And ever fine ladies^ now 
and then etc.—As Macaulay points out in the footnote, this 
is a reference to the entry in Pepys' Diary under 30th May, 
lots?, describing the visit of the Duchess of Newcastle. The 
description runs as follows:—“The Duchess hath been a 
good, comely woman; but her dress so antick and her 
deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her at all, nor did 
T hear her say anything that was worth hearing, but that she 
was full of admiration, all admiration Several fine experimehts 
were shown her of colours, loadstones, microscopes, and 

of liquors.After they had showed her many experiments. 

and she cried still she was full of admiration, she departed..." 

Paragraph 138. The \jride-spread craze for science was 
ridiculed by some old-fashioned men. ^'et it led to useful 
discoveries in various departments of practical life like 
agriculture, horticulture and medicine. The advance of 
medical knowledge, especially of sanitation, drainage etc., 
was utilised in re-building London after the fire. Founda¬ 
tions of a number of new sciem es, like Botany and Zoology, 
were laid, and the fallacy of many old beliefs was demonstrated. 
Some of the greatest scientific acbie\ ements of the age were 
the discoveries of Wallis, Halley and above all of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

fi'ifV—activity. Great stir of the human mind —vigorous 
intellectual activity. There was doubtless etc. —It had certainly 
a ridiculous element in it. Unwersal law —general rule. Dignity 
—respect. Small but earnest minorUy—iovf but devoted 

adherents Loved for its own aofce—and not for the good opinion 
of the public. Jt is the universal law etc. —^Though Macaulay 
dignifies this statement by the name of a universal law. it 
contauu' no recondite truth. Everyone knows that when a 
party contains a large number of men, instead of being confined ** 
to a select few, it must necessarily include some unworthy 
members. The misconduct of these weaker members brings 
di'<orodh on the whole party. Aptitude for fitness for 

the study of science. Professed a passion for tf—pretended to 
have a great love for this subject. Passion—le., great love. 
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FumUhed matter for contemptuous mirth —served as a snbjeol 
of jest or ridicule. Malignant —^ill-natured. Who belonged to the 
preceding generotion —who were old-fashijned in their ways of 
thitkingr Men of the older sreneration and older habits of 
life weie likely to look upon the new philosophy with srrave 
doubts and misjrivings. They sought f )r an opportuni'y to 
ridicule ai d damn the new thought. Men who had not the 
proper scientific spirit but merely dabbled in science provided 
tarsretsfor the satire of ihes»eenemies of the new thought Were 
not disposed tic. —were not inclined to shake themselves free from 
their former bias or prejudice. ^lacaulay here refers to Butler, 
the author of Hvdibras.n^ he po'nt^ out in the footnote. The 
Satire on the R yal Society, named the EUphant in the Moon. 
begins as follows;— 

“A learned society of late, 

The firlory of a fore’grn state, 

A greed upon a summer*# night, 

To search the moon by her own light; 

To lake an invent'ry of all 
Her real estate and personal; 

And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands and how they lay, 

As true as that ot Ireland, where 
^ The sly surveyors stole a share; 

T observe her country how ’twas planted. 

With what she abounded roost or wanted; 

And make the prop*]est observations 
For settling of all new plantations 
If the society should incline 
T* attempt so glorious a design.” 

Interpreting wa/wre—discovering the laws of Nature. Was 
abroad—wns widely diffused. A spirit etc, — a spirit that wa^ a 
bappy mixture of boldness and saniy: the new scientifio 
spirit boldly wanted to discover the secrets of Nature, yet 
wisely kept itself within the bounds of fact and commonsense. 

The spirit of Francis Bacon . Expl. Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the scientific spirit by which 
Englishmen of the age of Charles II were inspired. The 
movement was then wide-#pread in the country; and the 
Btndekita of science, while pursuing their investigations 
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fearles-ly in o every department of Nature, were never jruilty 
of any txtraxagance or abb urdities. 

Persuasion —belief. Secrets —undiscovered truths. High 

mesnen^—great impirtance Of high moment to the happiness of 
man—ie, 'he knowledge of thebe seciets would add greatlv to 
the welfare and happiness of human life. Makers i e. God. 
Man had bg his Maker had been given by God the 

power of unlocking thebe secrets. Jfe;/—power of discovering 
these secrets; Reas )n or the Inductive Method was the key. 
Access —reach. C«»*wcfion—strong opinion. In physics- in 

sciences dealing with the properties of matter or the physical 
universe. It was reali^ed that in studying the physical 
universe or matter, we must proceed from particular facts to 
general truths. This was the teaching of Bacon. It was 
impossible to arrive c/c.~This was what Bacon had laboured to 
teach the world. Profemrs—lTtWowern or leacheis. Ample 
considerable promise or proof, first fruits. And before 
a century etc* —The great success, achieved by them during the 
first iwenty-fjve ears, was a fair promi«^e of the great advance 
that has since been made. New vegetables etc, —The cultiva ion 
of turnips was int oduced in the I8lh century. Implements of 
agricultural instruments or machinery. Sowing 
drills were introduced in the 17th century. iJycfyn—author 
of the famous diary. He was an original member of the Royal 
Society. See notes on paragraph 40. Formal sandton— solemn 
or express permission. Planting —la;(ing out grounds with 
timber trees The reference is to the entry under 15th Oct., 
1662:—“I this day delivered my Discourse concerning Forest'^ 
Trees to the Society, upon occasion of certain queries sent to 
us by the Gommiasioiiiers of his Majesty’s Navy, being the first 
book that was printed by order of the Society, and by their 
printer, since it was a Corporation.” The book contained in it 
a Gardener’s almanac ^'directing what he is to do monthly during 
the yearf* 

Temple—Sir William Temple (1628-99) was an English 
statesman and author. He was the English ambassador 
at the Hague in Charles H’s time and negotiated the 
marriage between William III and Princess Mary, He 
retired from politics in middle life and spent the remaining 
years at Moor-Park in Surrey amusing himself with gardening 
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aod literary pursuits. HorticulJtm'e—ih.Q art of cultivating* 
srardens. The natives of more favoured climaiea '-nrhioh natural]^ 
flrrovf in warmer countries. With the help of art —by artificial 
means, like the use of hothouses. Wae in abject bondage —was 
completely under the influence of old theories and traditions, 
the fallacy of which was subsequently proved by the growth 
of scientific knowledge. Inexhaustible —endless Afforded an 
inexhaustible efc.—which Moliere was never tired of holding 
up to well-merited scorn; (the fact that the science of medi¬ 
cine was still under the sway of old orthodox methods) 
supplied alwi^ys a subject of satire to Moliere—a satire which 
it fully deserved. Moliere —the famous French dramatist. 
See notes on paragraph 188. He wrote a number of plays 
ridiculing the ignorance and pedantry of physicians. Progres- 
sii's science—a science which instead of remaining in a 
stationary condition advanced with the progress of knowledge. 
In defiance of Hippocrates and Galen —in bold opposition to the 
theories and practices of the ancient writers on the sul)ject. 
Hippocrates (460-359 15. C.)—ancient Greek writer on the 
science of medicine commonly regarded as the Father of 
Medicine. He was a native of Thessaly but practised and 
taught at Athens. Galen (130-200 A.D.)—a famous physician 
of ancient Rome. He was the medical adviser of Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. The systems of Hippocrates and (^alen 
were followed in Europe till the dawn of the modern medical 

science. Medicine which in France . Galen — Expl. This 

remark occurs in connection with Maeaula.v's description of 
the advance of science in England during the Restoration 
period. In France, the medical men accepted, without any 
question, the old theories and traditions that had come down 
from former ages. Hence the medical science did not make 
any progress in France; and Moliere held up to ridicule the 
ignorance of the phy^iciaas in some of his dramas. The 
science made, however, a rapid advance in England, because 
it was sought to be based on theories that could stand the 
test of experiment—though these theories were opposed to 
those that had been handed down from jihe greatest authorities 
of ancient times; viz,, Hippocrates and Galen. 

Speculative —thoughtful Sanitary police —regulations for 
the preservation of public health; public health and hygiene 
of a city (potice). Defective —insanitary. VentilaHon —supply 
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of fresh air. EjfecUng extensive c/c.—accompUshinfr sanitary 
I'eforms on a large scale. The great fire of tdOb afforded etc .— 
’’Great as the suffering caused by the fire was, it was not 
without its benefits, as the old houses with tneir overhanging 
storeys were destroyed by it, and were replaced by new ones 
built in the modern fashion, so that there was more atr in the 
streets. After this reconstruction of London, it was never 
again visited by the Vlaene."—Gardiner. Dihgently-~oaxeMiy. 
Suggestions —recommendations. Attrib7tted —ascribed. The 

changes—vi7.^ in the construction of the houses and the streets 
Though far short of etc. —The streets were made a little wider 
though not exactly to the degree that the science of sanita¬ 
tion required. Close—end Peafohwce—plague. Put a final 
close etc.—Bee the above quotation from Gardiner. 

organisers. Sir William Petty was one of the 
original members of the Royal Society. Sir William Petty —See 
notes on paragraph 3. Created —laid the foundations of. 
Political arithmetic —statistics. Indispensable —\ ery useful; neces¬ 
sary. Indispensable handmaid—Yory useful adjunct. Political 
philosophy —science of politics. The humble but etc.—-the branch 
of knowledge which, though not highly esteemed, is extremely 
useful to the science of polities. Kingdom —department. 

uninvestigated. Boifle (lG27-J)l)—an eminent 
English scientist who took a leading part in the foundation 
of the Royal Society. He established the law establishing pro¬ 
portionate relation between elasticity and pressure which is 
mamed Boyle's law after him. Botanical researches investiga¬ 
tions into the science of plants. Sloane —Sir Hans Sloane 
(1G60-1753) was an eminent physician of his day. He was 
intimately connected with the Royal Society bomg its secretary 
from 1693 to 1712 and its president from 17 7 to 1741 He 
founded a Botai ic Garden at Chelsea in 1721 and wrote a 
book on Jamaica plants. After his death, his e illcctions were 
purchased by the Government and presented to the Britisli 
Museum 

Bay —John Ray (1627 1705) was an eminent English 
aaturalist. He, for the first time, divided flowering plants into 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons. He worked in collaboration 
with a friend—the latter defoting himself to researches 
into the nature of biros and fishes, while Hay carried 
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on Ms invostigations into the nature of 

friehd’s death in 1672, Ray took up ^is unl ushed 

zoological work and arranged for the 

his woiks on birds and an 4 «.at 

physician and geologist. In lC9.i lie piibUshed an £»»«» 

W* a m»ra miory of the ^rlh. . 
ezUtence of various sirita in the etrths s, - 
looked the true disposition o? the ossi's m them. 
petrified forms of plants and animals occurring in the strata 

that compose tlie surface of the earth; H ^ ^ 

«tt« %r«f or «llt?l ®^ 

to geologists for determining the ages of the 

and the condition of the surface ‘‘'® ®"‘'’“ 'll® Ji'” 
ages. SJells—the hard organised substance forming tn 

skeleton of many animals like the snail. 

iTlaafoma—spectres ; apparitions ; hence ®'T®?®??® ' 

superstition beliefs. Haasfed-frequented /T 
ghost or spirit. Agee of dmknai periods of . 

earlier part of the Middle Ages is ®°“’?9P’y 
Asres on account of the ignorance which p irnnw 

Fled before (he KsW-disappeared *>®Jf«'’’® ®‘’^”i®® MaMulaj 

ledge. Oee after another. . before the '»«**“; of 

makes this observation in eonnectiM . of Charles 

the advance of science in England 'J'*. *^1, dnrirg 

n As evil spirits (ghosts, etc.), tliat , ij-jjj 

the dark hours of the night, ily ''I* ‘1*®. “""'“'during 

the ages of ignorance, disappeared one after 

growth and development of scientific $-“®"^®j*®: ^bel evSitB 

^iscience (now regarded as exploded),KeaveSlv 

in human Hie and affairs to the >5"^”?® 

bodies (stars, etc.) and which pretends besides to fore^ tte 

future from their positions and conjunctions ; CWtm 

df-istiMi— another naeudo-soience from which the modern 
cCmVtook its rise. The alchemist^laboured 
frt.. iha disco very of the followirg three things . (1) Philo 

lopher’s stone which would have the power ®' ®’'®5'*’"'^ 
mSals into gold; (2) Panacea, a cure for all diseases. 

(3) Alkahest or universal solvent. 
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JestB —objects of scorn and ridicnie. Quorvm —justices of 
the peace whose presence is necessary to cunsiitute a bench 
Amongr the jus»tiees of the peace it was customaiy to name 
some person eminent for knowled^re and prudence to be 
of the quorum : but all justices are now generally of the quorum ; 
[quorum, n. Fixed number of members that must be present 
to mike proceedings of assemb'y or society <r board valid 
—Oxford Dictionary. ] Hiding o« hroowshcAa—The witches 
were popularly supposed to hare the power of fijing throiiBh 
the air on broomsticks. Scott alludes to this piaclice in the 
following lines of his Lady of the Lake 

“We stem the flood, we ride the blast, 

On wandering knights our spells we casC’ 

I. C18—19. 

Murrain —cattle-plague. Soon there was etc. —People no 
longer believed in witchcraft, and magistrates laughed in 
scorn when nld women were brought before them for trial as 
witches. NB. Belief in witchcraft was widesprer d in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Persons, believed to be guihy of 
the crime, were punished with death. Joan of Arc, the heroic 
French girl, was burned to death for being a witch. The laws 
against witchcraft existed in England as late as 1736. 

ilrdaoiw—difficult; requiring great labour. Tnduction—the 
method by which general truths or laws are inferred from the 
examination of particular oases. This was the method taught 
by Bacon. DemonsiraHon—pT^ot Cooperate--UTe united. In 
sciences, like Botany, Zoology or Geology, the discovery of 
general laws depends on correct observation and generalisa¬ 
tion. It is neither necessary nor possible to test the truth of 
these laws by mathematical calculations. But in subjects like 
Pbcsics and Astronomy, the general laws must be capable of 
satisfying rigorous mathematical tests For exami le, the 
movements of the heavenlv bodies are capable of being 
accurately determined from Newton’s laws of gravitation by 
means of mathematical calculations. English genius won etc.— 
English eoientists of those times made their greatest die- 
ooveries. John WallU (1616-17031—an eminent English 
mathematician of his age He w«s the Savilian Pnfeseor of 
Geometry at Oxford from 1649 to 1(03 and was one of the 
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early members of the Royal Society. He published a number 
of works containiugr original researches iu mathematics. Statics 
—that branch of mechanics which treats of the properties and 
relations of forces in equilibrium. Placed the whole estab¬ 
lished the whole science of Statics on altogether new princi¬ 
ples. *'The theory for the collision of bodies was propounded 
by the Rjyal Society in 1668 for the consideration of mathe¬ 
maticians. Wallis, Wren and Huygens sent correct and 
similar solutions, all depending on what is now called the 
conservation of momentum; but while Wren and Huygens 
confined their theory to perfectly elastic bodies, Wallis con¬ 
sidered also imperfectly elastic bodies. This was followeH in 
1669 by a work on statices (centres oC gravity) and in 1670 by 
out on dynamics: these provide a convenient synopsis of 
what was then known on the subject.”—Ball’s History of 
Mathematics. 

Edmund Halley {iQ5G-l74:'t) —a famous English astronomer 
who discovered what is known as Halley’s comet. He accu¬ 
rately predicted the return of this comet in 1758. He was a 
member of the Royal Society before which he introduced 
Newton’s PHncipia in 1687. Investigated the properties of the 
atmosphere^Hsdley invented a method for determining heights 
1 ) 3 ' the barometer and ascended the Snowdon to test his 
method. He established besid-is a law, connecting atmospheric 
elevation, with density. The ebh and flow of the sea—Halley 
surveyed the coasts and tides of the British channel of which 
he published a map in 1702 embodving the results of his in¬ 
vestigations. Laws of magnetism -The reference is to the 
chart that he made of the variation of the compass with the 
‘‘Halleyan lines ” The course of the comets —The reference is to 
his discovery of the comet known by his name. Nor did he 
shrink etc. —an allusion to the number of voyages undertaken 
by Hdlley for carrying on his scientific invesiigations. Exile — 
Halley resided in St. Helena from 1676-78 where he laid the 
foundation of the astronomy of the southern heavens. Here he 
observed the complete transit of Mercury in 1677 St. Helena —a 
rooky island in South Atlantic. Halley resided here for two 
years. See previous note. Mapped the constellations of Ike 
southern hemisphere -drew a chart of the stars of the southern 
sky* groups ^f fixed stars. Observatory -a 

building constructed and fitted up with instruments for making 
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astronomical observations ; I Our national oDssrua- 

tory etc. —The Royal Observatory at Greenwich was com¬ 
pleted in 1675. 

John Flamsteed (IBiB-lTlOl—an eminent English astronomer. 
He was the first Astronomer Royal, being appointed to this 
post in 1675. He was a great friend of Newton and his 
observations ^ave great help to the latter in writing his 
^‘Pnncivia'\ ‘ He laid the basis of modern astroncfmy by 
ascertaining absolute right ascensions through simultaneous 
observations of the sun and a star near both equinoxes" 
(D^. R.>. Cast into the shade —eclipsed. Transcendent lustre — 
surpassing glory. Name —person. Isaac Netoton —See notes on 
paragraph 94. Ttao kinds of intellectual potver —These were., as 
Macaulay points out below, (1) power of accurate observation 
and (21 mathematical genius. Which have little in common — 
which are dissimilar in nature. Are not often found together —are 
seldom seen to be possessed by a single individual Most 
suhlimc departments—highest regions; speculations on the most 
abstruse (|uestious. They have nevtr been united etc.—These 
powers were not possessed by any man to such an eminent 
degree before and after him. Hdppity—favourably. Constituted — 
former • 

Cultivation of pure mathematical science —This requires the 
possession of strong reason, purely intellectual powers. 
Cultivation of science purely experimental—This requires the 
power of accurate observation. Demonstrative faculty—povrer 
of proving the truth of things by practical demonstration or 
experiment; power of observation and experiment. Inductive 
faculty -power of drawing general conclusions from the 
observation of particular facts; power of abstract reasoning. 
Coe^^ed —were united or associated. In such supreme excellence 
etc. —to such an eminent degree and in such perfect 
combination. There may have been minds etc. —Some men may 
have been gifted with a genius for mathematics, i.e., abstract 
reasoning and calculation as great as Newton. Others may 
have been gifted with powers of accurate observation and 
happy generalisation as he, but these gifts of a high degree 
were never seen in such perfect combination as in Newton* 

£foofi8t»—followers of Duns« Sootus a famous scholastic 
theologian of the 18th century- He was at first the prj>fe|jsqr 
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of theology at Oxford, but afterwards migrated to the University 
of Paris. He was the great opponent of Thomas Aquinas in 
bis dootrioes. ThomiaU —followers oF Thomas Aqumas (1226- 
74), the most famous of the soholastio philosophers. He is 
commonly known as the ''Father of Moral Philosophy.” 
Though he Cam# of a noble famity, he became a monk in 1243 
and spent the remaining years of his life in pilgrimages and 
disputatious. The scholar tic pbilosuphers of the Middle Ages, 
Duns Scotusy Chomas Aquinas and their followers, wasted 
their intellectual powers iu subtle abstract speculations on 
trivial suojects. They devoted themselves to the exposition 
of different questions of religijn, and tried to reconcile ^he 
teachings of the Church with the dictates of human reason. 
They a'lpear from their worki* to have been men of very 
powerful iutellect, but on account of the misapplication of their 
powers, they could not achieve anj thing useful. In an age etc .— 
in the Middle Ages when the great intellectual powers of 
schoUstic philosophers were wasted in unprofitable dis¬ 
cussions on trivial subjects. Newton* however, found in his 
age a proper subject for the exercise of his great intellect, viz.^ 
the application of abstract truth to the practical realities of 
life. Ban to waate’-beoome lost for any useful purpose; 
become spoilt for want of proper direction. Which were inferior 
only to his —men possessed of an intellect almost as powerful 
as Newton’s. 

_ 

Perhaps in an age . onlif to his —^ExpL This sentence 

occurs in connection with Macaulay’s observations on the 
greatness of Newton’s genius. He means to say that if 
Newton had been bom in the Middle Ages, his intellect could 
not have achieved anything great or useful. For want of 
proper direction, his mighty genius would have exhausted 
itself over the discussion of trivial things—liks the schoUtstio 
philosophers of those times, many of whom possessed intel¬ 
lects of a very superior kind. 

The spirit of the age—the scientifio spirit of the times. 
Bis iot was caxt—He happened to be born. Gave the right 
direction to his mind—directed his intellectual activities into the 
proper channel Reacted wdh tenfold etc.—gave a great impetus 
to the spirit of inquiry into the laws of nature which was 
the spirit of the sl^e. The scientifio spirit was the prevailing 
spirit of the age. It acted upon his mind. But Newton's taind. 
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richly gifted by Nature with the scientific spirit of inquiry, 
responded vigorously to the influence of the lime spirit; t.e^ 
actively moulded and directed it. Newton liiraself was the 
child of his age and did, in his turn, greatly influence it 
Downing —beginning. Before this date, Newton liad already made 
a name for himself by the discovery of tlie liinomial theorem, 
the principles of tbe Calculus and his original rooearcbes into 
Optics. In ihe meridian —in its prime; at its height; his 
intellectual powers were then in full aetivi’y. His great »Ofk — 
the Principia in whion Newton establi<»hed the laws of 
universal gravitation. Provinces —branches. Natural philosophy — 
Physics. But was not yet published etc. —The fir^t book of 
Newton^s Principia was submitted to the Rojal Society in 
16S6 and the whole was published about the midsummer of 
the following year. The publication of the work was to a 
large extent due to Halley's assistance. 

Paragraph 139. With the exception of Architecture tbe 
Pine Arts did not flourish in Charles IPs reisn. Though tbe 
profession of the fine arts was even more lucrative than that 
of letters, and foreign artists grew very rich, yet it did not 
attract men of the soil. Tbe greatest painters of the day, like 
Lely and Kneller, were foreigners. So were the sculptors. 
Even the designs for the coins were made by French 
medallists. 

The nation—viz , the English nation. So far before—in such 
advance. Fine Arts. Have been far behind them all— 

have been in a much more backward condition than the other 
European countries. A>chttecture—thnt branch of fine arts 
whioh aims at the erection of buildings that gratify the sense 
of beauty and are pleasing to a cultivated aud artistic taste. 
An att ahich is half a science — irt differs from Science in being 
practical. The latter concerns itself with what is true without 
any particular regard to utility. 

“The fundamental conception of the occupation of the 
architect embraces the two ideas of science and art. Arohiteo- 
ture as an art is tbe work of the skilled hand ; a science, 
it is that of the informed and ouUivateil brain." “The fine or 
beautiful arts are those among tbe arts of man which minister 
not to his material necessities or conveniences, but to his 
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lov6 of beauty; or if any art fulfils both these purposes at 
onoe, still as fnifillingr the latter only is it called a fine art. 
Thus, architecture, in so far as it provides shelter and aocom* 
modation is one of the useful or mechanical arts, and one of 
the fine arts only in so far as its structure gives pleasure 
by the aspect of strength, fitness, harmony, and proportion 
of the masses, by disposition and contrast of light and shade, 
by colour and enrichment, by variety and relation of lines, 
surfaoes, and intervals ” 2^one hut a geometrieian can ercel— 
because architecture deals with straight lines, curves and 
symmetrical proportions which form the subject-matter of 
ihis forms the element of science in architecture. 
has no standard etc.-^an art which is not controlled 
by sheer love of beauty, but by considerations of practical 
utility; its ideal of perfection is not to delight and satisfy 
the sense of beauty merely, but also to satisfy practical needs ; 
it is, therefore, (‘ailed )ne of the useful or mechanical arts. Its 
standard of beauty or perfection is, therefore, very much 
influenced by considerations of practical usefulness. 

N. B. This forms the element of ari in architecture. 
Architectural OKoellence of a bailding is to be judged by the 
degree of i*s usefulness for the purpose for which it is 
erected. Jlfayesfy—grandeur. JBidfc—size; massive structure. 
Christopher Wren -See notes on paragraph 74. Unprece¬ 
dented —unexampled. Displaying hts powers —showing his 
skill as an architect. Wren budt fifty-two churches in London 
besides St. Paul’s, Marlborough House and Chelsea Hospital. 

Austere heauty —severely simple beauty. The reference is 
to the style of ancient Creek architecture known as Doric. 
It was distinguished from the Ionian and the Corinthian by 
its simplicity and strength. Athenian portico —The reference is 
to the famous public buildings of ancient Athens known as 
stoae. They were holds supported by pillars and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day. There were several 
such buildings in Athens. N.B. The style od ancient Greek 
architecture should be distinguished &om medimval Gothic 
architecture. The former is noted for its straight, horisontal 
beams resting on pillars; the latter noted for its vaults and 
•arches. BorUco—nn open space covered by a roof supported 
OB. {iiliars. In modem times a portico often serves as an 


geometry; 
An art whim 
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■entrance to a building:. Gloomy sublimity —solemn grandeur; 
dark and majestic appearance. Gothic —This was the name 
of the style of architecture that prevailed in Klurope during 
the Middle Ages. The chief peculiaritie*> of this style of 
architecture are the pointed arches and the clustered shifts. 
The high arches and the deep vaults make the interior of 
buildings rather gloomy but leave a sense of mysterious 
depth and vastness. Arcades—& series of arches supported 
on pillars. In the architecture of the Middle Ages such 
arcades were often used as ornamental dressings to walls. 
Emulating —rivalling. Incapable of appreciating—-unsAile to 
understand their beauty or worth. Love of classfcal Greek 
architecture or of medi^nval Gothic architecture was dead 
in the days of Charles 11. Interest in Gothic architecture 
was revived in the 18th century. The austere beauty cfc.—In 
the many buildings that he constructed. Wren never attempted 
to reproduce the simple Doric beauty of the famous porticoes 
of ancient Athens or the solemn grandeur of the Gothic style. 
This was either because he felt himself unequal to this task 
or because he did not properly understand the beauty of 
these styles. On our side of the Alps — i.e., north of the Alps. 
Has imitated with so much success —has so successfully repro¬ 
duced. Palacelike etc. —palatial churches of Italy. The 
reference is to magnihcent cathedrals like St. Peter’s of Rome 

The superb Lewis —Lewis XIV of Prance with his love of 
grandeur. He was called Lewis the Great. He built the 
splendid palace at Versailles and adorned Paris with beautiful 
edifices like the Hotel des Invalides. He provided the Louvre 
with its brilliant colonnade. Saint Paul's—the Cathedral of 
St. Paul in London which was designed and built by Wren 
after the Great Kire. S'fafttary—sculptor; this word is used 
to mean also the art of making statues. barrenness ; 

unproductiveness, t.e, absence of any such artist. Some¬ 
what mysteriotts—rather difficult to explain. Were by no means 
etc — i.e., these artists were held in respect and received proper 
remuneration for their work. Their social position was at least 
^ —They were then held in as much respect as now. Gains — 
remuneration When compared tritt—relatively to. Bemmera- 
tion —profits. Munificent patronage —generous support or 
encouragement persons skilled in the fine arts, vie., 

R. P.—28. 
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painters and sculptors. Our shores'^o\a country. Multitudes — 
larjje numbers. Lely—Biv Peter Lely (1618—80) was a 
famous painter who drew the portraits of many of the beauties 
of the court of Charles 11 now exhibited at Hampton Court. 
This collection is known by the title of the Windsor 
Beauties. He wits a German whose proper name was Van der 
Faes. IhtU —plump; not thin. Languishing eyes —soft and 
tender looks ; eyes droopingr with voluptuous langruor. Frail 
beauties —^ladies of easy virtue. Celebrated by HamiUon — 
described in ^^Memoires du Comte de Grammonf\ Count 
Grammont was a French nobleman who lived in Bnerlund in 
those times and married Hamilton's sister. He was a promi¬ 
nent figrure of the court of Charles 11 and intimately knew 
the ways of the courtiers of those days. His memoirs contain 
a picture of the scandalous ways of the fashionable people 
of those days. Most of the fashionable beauties whose 
portraits were painted by Lely figfured in the memoirs of 
Grammont These memoirs were anonymously published 
by Hamilton in 1713 and were afterwrards edited by Horace 
Walpole and Sir Walter Scott A Westphalian —an inhabitant 
of Westphalia, a province in Germany, on the borders of 
Holland. 

Saving received the honour of knighthood —being promoted 
to the rank of a knight. Having accumulated a good estate etc.-^ 
having amassed a large fortune from the remuneration he 
received for painting portraits. Fruits of his skill —profits of 
his artistic labours. Decease—death. Exhibited —presented 
for public inspection. The Banqueting House at WhitehaU-^lt 
was built by Inigo Jones in the reign of Janies 1 and is the 
only portion of the old palace that now remains standing. It 
was before this Banqueting House that Charles 1 was beheaded. 

.Judicn—public sale to the highest bidder; I Incredible — 

unbelievable. Incredible sum—Considering the largeness of the 
sum it is hard to believe that the pictures could have been 
sold for such a price. A sum which bore etc ,—as the incomes 
of the rich men of those times were' much less than now. 
£ 26t000 must have been to them a much larger sum than 
£ lOO^OQO to the men of the present age. His countryman-^.e,^ 
another German. Godfrey KneUer (1646-1728)—^the most 
^slabrated portrait painter of his day in England who enjoyedi 
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the patrona^re of the Ens^Ush sovereigns from Charles II to* 
George 1. He is said to have painted the portraits of ten 
reigningf sovereig'Bs and almost all the important men of hia 
day. Who wot first made a knight efc.~~Kn6ller was kniijrhted in 
1691 and made a baronet in 1715. Keeping up a simpiuom 
estaUishment-^lvnng in an expensive style. Sumptuous-^noh 
and costly, suggresting lavish expenditure (Oxford DicUonaryh 

Unlucky speculaUons^naky commercial enterprises that 
ended in failures. The reference is to the loss undergone by 
Kneller for investing money in the notorious South Sea 
Company. Begueath^-leave at his death. The tm Vande~ 
vcWcs—-They were father and son. Both of them excellent in 
painting marine subjects. The elder Vandevelde came to 
England with his son in 1675 and received a pension from 
Charles II. At the great sea-fight between the Duke of York 
and the Dutch admiral Opdam the elder Vandevelde is said 
to have sailed between the two linos of fleet in a skiff to mark 
their positions and operations. He is said to have similarly 
observed the three days' engagepient between Monk and Dn 
Ruyter. The elder Vandevelde (1610-93) drew sketches, and 
his son (1633-1707) produced copies in oil of his father’s 
pictures. Idberality —generous patronage; munificence. Sea 
pieces —pictures on marine subjects. Simon Varelst —The name 
is more commonly spelt as Verelst. He was a famous flower 
and portrait painter. He came to England in 1699 and waa 
for a time highly popular. Glorious —splendid Sunflowers'^ 
well-known flowers so named from their habit of turning to 

the sun; ^ i T»Mj» 5 --well-known garden flower® 

highly prized for the beauty of their colours. Prices such as had 
etc. —very handsome remuneration. 

7«mo (c. 1639-1707)—born near Otranto ; he was employed 
by Charles H and James II to decorate Windsor Castle and by 
William HI and Anne to decorate Hampton Court; ha- 
deoorated besides many English noblemen's houses. At 
KeapoWan--an inhabitant of Naples in South Italy. OeiUngs'— 
inside surface of an apartment overhead. Gorgons, Muses, 
Nymphs etc.’—i.St, figures from classical mythology. Oorgowf— 
three sisters of very dreadful aspect of the ancient classiea} 
legends. They were of such dreadful aspect that their sight 
turned beholders into stone. af««sr-nino dhrimUee 
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{fiTodd esses) presidlngr over different branches of leamingf and 
arts. They^ were generally represented as beautiful women. 
JTywpfcs—minor divinities (goddesses) of the ancient olae^sical 
legends who were believed to be the tutelary spirits of 
oertain localities—rivers, forests, mountains, etc. They were 
generally represented as beautiful maidens. Virtues and 
Vices —, allegorical pictures representing Virtues and Vices. 
Gods quaffing nectar —as they were represented as drinking 
nectar according to Homer and the other classical poets. 
Tennyson^ alludes to this picture of the gods in his Lotos- 
Eatera:—“For they (gods) lie beside their nectar**—156 
drinking in large quantities, tfeclar —was the drink 
of the gods in classical mythology. 

Laurelled princes etc .—princes (or generals) riding at the 
head of pompous processions on their return home after a 
victory. The^ reference is to the triumphs granted to victori¬ 
ous generals in ancient Rome. LowreKcd—In ancient times 
heroes and victorious generals were honoured with a crown 
of laurels; hence wearing the crown of victory; victorious. 
Performances'^piaiurea. Keep one etc .—live in a very luxurious 
manner hospitably entertaining guests with rich and sumptu¬ 
ous feasts. Expensive table —rich and sumptuous feasts and 
entertainments. Pieces —pictures. Windsor —Windsor Castle, 
the famous royal palace of the British sovereigns from the 
time ofHenry III. It stands on the Thames only a few miles 
from London. A gentleman of moderate wishes-^su opposed to 
a man of extravagant ambition, is one whose wishes do not go 
beyond reasonable limits; a man of reasonable ambition. 
PerfeeUy ecwp—quite comfortable. A literary life of forty years-- 
Dry den’s literary life commenced with the publication of his 
WUd Gallant in 1662 and ended with that of the Fables in 1700. 

Lewis Laguerre (1668-1721)—a French painter who was 
employed in England by Verrio as his assistant. He painted 
halls, staircases or ceilings at Burleigh House, Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, Marlborough House and elsewhere and was 
employed by William III ai Hampton Court” (D. N. B). Cibber 
C68(l-1700'—was born in Holstein. He learned sculpture at 
Rome and was brought to England by John Stone. The 
allegorioal figures before Bethlehem Hospital were produced 
by him in 1680. He was the father of the well-known actor 
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and dramatist Colley Cibber. Pathetic mblems sorrowful 
fi^rures representing Fury and Melancholy. These figures are 
appropriately placed before the Lunatic Asylum because 
mad men generally suffer from these passions. Fury —raving 
madness. Bedlam^a, corruption of Bethlehem. It was 
originally a priory in Bishopsgate and was afterwards converted 
into a hospital for lunatics. The asylum was removed to St. 
George's Reids, Lambeth in 1815. A Dane—m inhabitant of 
Denmark. Gibbons (1648-1720)—a wood-carver and statuary. 
His talents were discovered by Evelyn who introduced him to 
Wren and the royal family. He executed statues of Charles 11 
and his brother and decorated St Paul's and some of tho 
royal palaces with his carved works. Delicate foacft—eubtlo 
carving; fine execution. Palaces^ colleget and churches —Gibbons 
was employed to decorate Windsor, Whitehall, and the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; he carved stalls in St Paul's 
and many of the new churches in London. Decorations — 
ornamentations. Was a Dutchman —Gibbons was bom at 
Rotterdam. 

Designs —decorative figures. Medcdlisis —engravers or 
stampers of medals. Gould glory tn —could boast of. A great 
painter —As George II reigned from 1727 to 1760, the painter,, 
referred to here, must be William Hogarth (1697-1764). His 
earliest pictures, knowu as conversation-pieces, were painted 
in 1728-29. Sir Joshua Reynolds was of course the greatest 
English painter of the 18th century but he was bom only loset 
rears before George IFs accession, though some of his famous 
portraits were produced during that King's reign. George the 
Third was on the throne—He became King in 1760, Before she had 
reason etc —The reference is to John Raxman (1766-1826), the 
first great English sculptor. He learnt this art in Italy where 
he studied for seven years and was the first professor of 
sculpture at the Royal Academy. 

Paragraph 140. Very little can be said on the condition 
of the common people of those times because of the meagre 
information available on the subject. It would, however, be a 
great error to suppose that their condition was better than 
now. 

Time —proper time. Draw to a close—come to an end. Tha 
highest moment—the greatest importance. Untouched— 
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Tke greMody of the people-^the labouring olasses arho form the 
majoritj of the inhabitants of every country. Who held the 
ploughs —«>., peasants. Who tended the oxen —ia, shepherd$ and 
cowherds. Tended —^looked after. Who tailed at the loom of 
Norwieh-'-i.e.^ weavers. Norwich was the great centre of 
woollen industry in those days. Loom —weaving machines; 

I Squared the Portland stone — 1 .«., bricklayers. Squared — 

shaped with four equal sides; t.e., reduced them to the form of 
•brieks. Portland atone—n sort of sandstone found in the Isle 
•of Portland in Dorsetshire. It is soft when quarried and 
becomes hard on exposure to the atmosphere and is extensively 
used for building purposes. Saint Pauta —The great Cathedral 
was mostly built of tMs material after the great fire. Kor can 
very much he aaid —It is not possible to give a detailed account 
•of ^e condition of the labouring classes, because very little 
information is available on this point. The moat numerous class 
—viz.^ the working classes who form, by far, the majority of the 
population. Precisely —exactly. most magre information — 

very poor or slender knowledge. 

Philanthrophiats —(Greek philoa, friend and anthropos, man) 
friends of man; hence benevolent persons; persons who try 
to do good to their fellow>men. The reference is here to 
•charitable individuals or organisations who draw public attention 
to the bufferings of the poor in order that they may be re¬ 
dressed. Demagogues —(Greek demoa^ people, and agogos^ leader) 
properly mob-leaders, popular leaders ^ hence unscrupulous 
politioians appealing to the cupidity or the prejudices of the 
masses. LucraUve tirade —profitable occupation. Easpatiate — 
dwell at large; speak or write copiously. N.B. The miseries 
of ihe eommon people attract the attention of olasses of men, 
(1) those who are impelled by their natural kindliness of mind 
to remove or alleviate their sufferings; and (2) those who use 
and exploit popular grievances to serve their own selfish 
political -ends. To the former, alleviation of human misery is 
a piart of religion, to the latter it is a profitable business# 

Oceupied with couHs and campa-~busy in describing the 
doings of kings and queens and the fortunes of battles and 
wars, devote. Garret—the part of a house on the 

uppermost floor immediately under the roof; attic. Mechmic— 
artisan, Cadyle also echoes this complaint against historians 
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in the following passage: “From of old, it was too often to be 
reproachfully observed of him (Historian), that he dwelt with 
•disproportionate fondness in Senate-houses, in Battle-Selds, 
nay even in King’s ante-chambers; forgetting, that ^r away 
from such scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and Action was 
etill rolling on its wondrous course, in gloom and brightness” 
—Eesay on History. 

History wca too much . meehantc— Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay gives expression to what he considers to be the 
great defect of the historians of former times. They recorded 
in their books only accounts of the lives and doings of kings 
and emperors or the results of battles and sieges. But they 
did not make the least mention in their books of the condition 
of the common people and the labouring classes—the peasants 
living in their rural cottages and the artisans living in their 
miserable town dwellings. 

The press —the newspapers. Dectamaiion —showy, passionate 
discourse. passed The press now is full of loud 

and vehement complaints about the condition of the labouring 
classes—this is due to the awakening of what is called the 
social conscience. It would he a great etc —We shall be much 
mistaken if we conclude from the increase in the volume of 
complaint that the condition of the working classes has 
become worse. The condition of the working classes is 
perhaps less miserable than before , but there has come about 
a keen awakening of the sense of their misery in all rank^ of 
society. 

Paragraph 141. Pour-fifths of the common people were 
then employed in agriculture and means are available for 
calculating their wages 

Oriterton—standard by which things are judged ; principle 
for forming correct judgments. State condition. Wishes-— 

pay or remuneration of labourers; I Four fifths of the 

-common people sfc.'-because English trade and industry were 
then in their infancy. Agricultural tndttafry—labourers 
•employed in agriculture *, farm labourers. For our purpoH —to 
serve our object in view 

Paragraph 142. According to Sir William Petty’s oalcula- 
itibns, four shillings a week represented fair agricultural wages. 
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Sir WiUiam See notes on para<?raph 188. Mere 

‘bare statement (unsupported by facts or argruments). 
Garries great weight—is of great importance. In the lowest 
state —of the poorest condition. Four shillings a week — 
without food. Fair—just; equitable. 

Paragraph 143. The correctness of Petty's statement is 
borne out by the decision of the .justices of Warwickshire. 

Calculation —estimate. Remote —^far. Was mi remote from 
truth—vraa not incorrect. ./wsWces—Justices of the Peace; 
magistrates. Wanoickshire—a midland county in England 
mostly agricultural in character. Quarter sessions —a court 
held quarterly by the Justioes of the peace in counties for the 
trial of petty criminal cases. These courts were invested with 
extensive jurisdiction ov^er miscellaneous matters like the 
settlement of the questions relating to the poor, the highways 
etc. fifcflZe—graduated measure. The aiUhorised the 
amount settled by the magistrates. 

Paragraph 144. The wages differed in different parts of 
the kingdom. The Warwickshire wages represented the 
average. The wages in Devonshire were about five shillings 
a week. 

The -earnings —the wages. TJie average —the mean, ».c., 
neither too high nor too low. Near the Scottish border—ue., 
furtlier north. Below U —Macaulay has described in the earlier 
parts of this chapter that the northern parts of England were 
in a v^ery backward condition in those times. More favoured 
districts —t.c., districts where the labourers enjoyed higher 
^ages. Tract —pamphlet. Understood his subject weU —^had 
thoroughly mastered the question. A few months later his work 
was reprinted—It appears from the footnote that the first 
edition was published in 1685 and the second in 1686. 
Exeter —county town of Devonshire. Parochial officers —officers 
in charge of parishes. 

Paragraph 145. The wages of the Suffolk labourers- 
varied hrom five to six shillings. 

Mary 8L Edmund's —a municipal borough in West Suffolk. 
UWwded—provided with food. 
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Paragraph 146. The wages of the labourers id Essex 
varied from six to seven shillings in 1661. This seems to 
have been the highest^rate of agrioultural wages. 

Chelmsford —countj town of Essex. Remmeration —wages. 
\eces8arie8 of life—thmgB without which it is not possible to 
live, idz^ food and clothes. Imtnoderately—extTemelj. Wheat 
was at seventy shillings the quarter —The price of a quarter of 
wheat was 70«. Quarter—n grain measure equal to eight 
bushels. A famine prt(e—B high price that prevails during 
tinjes of scarcity. The price of wheat was about 54s. a quarter 
in 1850. it has since then fallen off to about 30r. in recent 
\ ears 

Paragraph 147. These eouclusionu about the wages of 
agricultural labourers find support from the wages of soldiers 
in those days. In modern rimes the wages range much 
higher 

Are Ml perfect accordance with —quite agree with , are in no¬ 
way inconsistent with Which seems to deserve consideration — 
which should be attended to. In a country where etc. —in 
England where the voluntary system of enlistment prevails 
and DO man can be forced to enter the army. In many of the 
European countries, the compulsory system prevails aud every 
able-bodied adult is required by law to serve as a soldier for 
a number of years. The ranks of an army cannot he fdled — 
a sufficient number of recruits cannot be obtained for the 
army. Rustic Zahowr—labourers employed on agrioultural work. 

Beer money —an allowance of one penny per day granted 
to a British soldier in addition to his pay for beer or spirit. 
Private —a common soldier The K«e-“the infantry of an army 
as distinguished from the guards or the volunteers. SHpend— 
allowance; wages. Coupled leith —added to. Pei?«iow'~'half- 
pay that is granted to a soldier after the prescribed period of 
service. Does not attract etc. —An adequate number of English 
recruits cannot bo obtained on these terms. Deficiency —defect; 
shortage. Enlisting—eweolhuf: as soldiers. Munster and 
Connemght—two provinces in Ireland where the condition of 
the common people is much worse than in England. The 
English regiments contain a large number of Irish soldiers. 
PecTMito-—candidates for enlistment as soldiers. At very short 
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notice —within a very short time. Corporal —the lowest non- 
oommissioned officer in an infantry resriment next below the 
sergeant Fill Ike rankt —j.e., of the army. Decidedly — 
markedly. The generaliiy of the people —».e., the average. State 
shocking to Attfitant^y^soandalously miserable condition. The 
average is much higher —Bowley notices that the wages of agri- 
cultural labourers varied about the date of Macaulay’s History 
•(1850) from Is. M. in Wiltshire to 11s. iu Northumberland and 
•that the average for England and Wales was 9s. 6ef. Prosperous 
—rifch. Husbandmen —men employed in agriculture. 

Paragraph 148. The wages of woollen manufacturers 
were higher than of those engaged in agriculture. Yet their 
average remuneration did not exceed a shilling a day or six 
ehiilings a week. 

'Remuneration-'wdigos, Workmeti employed in manufactures — 
men working in factories and workshops; factory hands. 
Tillers of the soil - peasants ; agricultural labourers. Textures — 
woven fabrics; cloths. Maintain competition with —vie with; 
•command a hold of the market. The produce of the Indian looms 
--"oloth manufactured in India N.B. In the 17th and IBth 
•centuries before steam was employed foi the purpose of 
manufacture of cloth in England, Indian cotton cloth was 
imported in large quantities into England, because it was much 
cheaper than cloth produced in that country. The exportation 
of cloth from India was one of the main branches of the trade 
in which the East India Company was engaged in its earUer 
days. In view of the serious danger with which the EngUsh 
industry was threatened, a heavy duty 4ax) was imposed on 
•cloth imported from India into England. Mechanic —operative; 
workman. Slaving —working hard like a slave. A piece of 

copper—SL single copper coin; I It should be remem¬ 

bered that wages in this country were much less than now in 


[Pa^ 253, Footnote— Tfmrloe~^{l(SlQ —1668)‘an fkigUsh statesman and 
a proi^nent polituasl jQiraieof the period of the Commonwealth; he rose 
to be the Seen4ary ot State during the Proteetorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
He left behind him a vast oorrespondence which is the chief authority for 
the history ot the Protectorate. State HawerA—letters and documents on 
subjects refeiriag to the administration of a country. Memorandum—In 
•diplomacy hi a brief summary of the arguments on a political Question.] 
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those times and it was not quite impossible to ensrage a 
labourer for a copper a day. liaeted —demanded. 

Extant —available ; still existingr. Mawtt/arfarer—labourer ; 
laotoiy band. (The word is now commonly used to mean one 
who engraffes others in manufacture). Thought himodf entitled — 
thougfht that he could justly claim it as his due. Forced — 
oompelled by competition or other causes. Common people — 
labouring classes ; the mass. Meeting for public discussion — 
holding meetings for drawing the attention of the public to 
their grievances. Haranguing—mukiiig impressive speeches ; 
deolaming on their grievances. Petttioning Parliament —applying 
to Parliament for the redress of their wrongs. In modem 
times the people resort to all these means for the redress 
of their wrongs or grievances. Pleaded their caKse—argued in 
their favour ; supported their case. No newspaper etc. —^Now-a- 
days the labourers have got many organs (newspapers) of 
their own which devote themselves to their interests and the 
ventilation of their grievances But in those times no such 
newspaper existed. Rude rhyme—rough unpolished poems ; 
doggerel verses Exultation—ioj. Dwircw—suffering; misery. 
Utterance —expression. It was in rude rhyme that their etc. —They 
expressed their joy and sorrow, their love and anger in ballads 
or doggerel verses. Ballads—properly short narrative poems 
adapted for singing; here used in the sense of popular poems. 
A great part of their history etc —It is from these poems only that 
one can know their condition in the past. This is because the 
historians of the past ages did not think it worth their while 
to inquire into the condition of the common people or to record 
it in their books. 

Lays —^songs. Popular lays—i.e., ballads. Ohaunted—mug, 
Norwik. and Leeds—the centres of English woollen industry 
in those times May still he read—Macaulay points out in the 
footnote that this ballad is preserved in the British Museum. 
Original —as opposed to a copy or imitation. Broadside —a 
piece of paper printed on one side only, the oUier being blank. 
Origindl hrwdside^U., the ballad as it was first publisbed. 
V^ement—strong; fierce. j&a6e«r—Abstract for concrete 
meaning labourers’. Oapifol—properly the money Imd out in 
any trade or business ; here used to mean capitalists*, ia, the 
owners of the factories or the workshops. H is the vehement 
and bitter cry of ltdtour against oapitof—&pl. Macaulay refers 
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here to a ballad of the age of Charles II that was sung in the- 
streets of Norwich and Leeds. This ballad espressos the- 
bitter discontent and passionate anger of the labourers ag^ilnst 
what they consider to be the injustice and unfairness of their 
employers. Good old days —the days of the past. ArHsan — 
labourer ; mechanic. Farmer—-The farmer is not a mere agri¬ 
cultural labourer, but either owns or holds the lease of the 
land which he cultivates. He is a man of comfortable cir^ 
cumstanoes. Those times were past —Those happy days were no 
more. All —the utmost. At the loom — i,e» in a weaving factory. 
The poor~~ie., the poor labourers. Fiffawce—poor wages; 
beggarly allowance. They were free etc. —They were at liberty 
to leave their employment if they liked. The employer did 
not listen to the complaints of the poor labourer or hold out 
to them any hope of increasing their wages. He callously 
told the poor labourers that they might give up their work at 
the factory if they considered their wages too small. 


So miserable a recompense~^M(t\\ a poor reward or wages. 
Recompense —reward ; allowance. Producers of wealth —work¬ 
men ; labourers. They are so called because their labour 
creates wealth. Food, clothes and other things that we require 
for our subsistence or comfort are the creations of manual 
labourers. Toil —^labour. Rising early and lying down late —i.e., 
from early morning till late evening. Master clothier—Macaulay 
uses this word to mean the owner of the cloth factory or the 
capitalist who employs weavers under him for the manufacture 
of cloth. Clothier—‘means a man who sells cloth, /dftng—doing 
nothing; spending his time in no useful work. Exertions — 
labours. Recame rich by their exertions —because the profits of 
the business were enjoyed by the capitalists For so miserable 
a recompense etc. —This has been the eternal complaint of labour 
against capital. This cry, indistinct in the past, has become 
Insistent and pronounced in modem times. The apparent 
injustice of this arrangement is the chief object of attack of 
the Socialistic thinkers of the present age. If justice were done 
—if he got the wages which he could fairly claim. Steele 
manufaeture'—ehiet or principal industry. The manufacture 
of woollen goods constituted the chief Industry of England 
from the time of Edward ni or even earlier. This was 
symbolized by the fact that a bag of wool formed the seat of 
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the Lord Ohanoellor in the House of Lords. This office is 
dtill desig^nated as the Woolsack. Fo»W{''-~justly. 

Paragraph 149. The cruel practice of employing children 
of tender years as fa(5tory labourers prevailed on a large s(‘ale 
in the 17th century. It is an old social evil but was not per¬ 
ceived to be such in those times. 

JVbficcd—-pointed out. Siting to work —emplojing. Pre¬ 

maturely —at a too early age. The stete—the government of 
the country. The legitimate protector of those etc. —^It is the duty 
of the government to look after the interests of those members 
of society who cannot protect themselves on account of their 
tender age or weakness. Legitimate —lawful; proper. In our 
Macaulay is evidently thinking of the Factory Acts 
passed from 1838 to 1847. Tn 1888 Lord Ashley in the face 
of strong opposition from interested quarters had a law passed 
limiting the hours of work for children under thirteen years 
from thirteen to eight hours a day. In 1844 Graham passed 
an Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine 
in cotton and silk mills. In 1847 Lord Ashley had another 
Act passed prohibiting the employment of women and children 
in all factories for more than ten hours a day. The arguments 
put forward for confining these restrictions to women and 
children were exactly the same that Macaulay mentions in 
this connection. These were that women and children could 
not take care of themselves as well as men* Humanitarian 
legislation to protect women and children workers is a feature 
of 19th century history. Humaneiy —from motives of humanity 
or kindness. Interdicted —prohibited; forbidden. Prevailed in 

the eeventeenth cwfary—The evils of the factory system, though 

[Page 253, Footnote— Barnstaple—a. municipal borough is Devonshire. 

[Page 255, Footnote-—exact. Imprimatur—Mc&ose to print 
a book, In those times the English press was controlled by an officer, 
called Censor, without whose permission no book could be^ priutecL Boger 
Lestrange —Kee notes on paragraph 121. He was ai4>ointed Licenser of 
the press in 1663. Workfofks —workmen. If they had thmr just pay —If 
thi^ were paid the wages to which they were justly entitled. Munmur — 
complain. JPe bid them choose ete, —■*.!*., we ask them to leave if they con¬ 
sider th^ wages too low. Bey—an exclamation of jmr or exultation. 
Hey for—jje,, may it thrive and prosper. Bmvc—excellently. Toyland 
moyl—woTk hard and painfully. We go when we will etc.—We work 
soooiding to our convenience ana pleasure.] 
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they must have existed in the 17th century, were not so promi-^ 
nent as to attract public notice. They grrew to scandalous 
proportions towards the end of the 18th century after the 
introduction of improved machinery and the application of 
steam-power for purposes of manufacture. Pauper children 
from London and other towns were then sent in wagTSTon-loads 
to the cotton mills of Yorkshire and Lancashire where these 
unfortunate creatures were made to work for fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day in spite of their tender age. To an eoctent —to a 
degree. The extent of the manufacturing syatem —the volume of 
English manufactures of those times. English industries were 
in the 17th century a very small fraction of what they 
became when Macaulay wrote his History. Incredible —unbe* 
lievable. Which when compared etc. —Considering the small 
volume of English manufactures in those times, it is hard to 
believe that children should have been employed in such large 
numbers in factories in England. 

Chief seat —principal centre. Clothing trade —textile industry ^ 
cloth manufacture. Eminently benevolent —of a very kind and 
philanthropic disposition. That single city—viz., Norwich. 
Of very tender age —very young. Created wealth —produced 
manufactured articles. Subsistence —maintenance. Dissent 
/rom—disagree with. Our age has been fruitful of new social 
evils —The present age has created vices and evil customs from 
which tbe society was free in the past. With scarcely an 
e®c€ph*im—almost all. Disccms—perceives; understands 
Bemedies —corrects; rectifies. The more carefully we examine 
the history etc. —Macaulay means to say that there are some 
men who are blind admirers of the past and unsparing critics 
of the present age. They hold that society in modem times 
suffers from various evil customs from which it was free in the- 
past A careful study of history proves the falsity of these 
views, It teaches us not that the evils did not exist in the 
past but that they were not felt to be evils. It is only in 
modern times that people recognise them to be evils and try 
to remove them irom society. 

The truth is . which remedies Stem — Expl. Maoaulayt 

speaking of the cruel practice of employing child labour 
itt'lbe 17th century, refers to the awakening of a healthy 
f#|^g of opposition against such evils in the present age^ 
Some evils of the industrial system (the factory system) are very 
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old. The employment of child labour, for example, is as old as 
the 17th century. The modern agfe, therefore, should not 
be condemned for all the evils of the industrial system. On 
the other hand, it is in the present age that there has been 
a Sharp awakening of the social conscience, a keen sense 
the evils of industrialism. It is also in recent times that tke 
humanitarian movement has led to the passing of laws lor 
the improvement of the condition of factory labourers. 

Paragraph 150. Bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans received higher wages. It appears from the^ 
records, preserved in Greenwich Hospital, that during the last 
120 years there has been an increase in the wages of labourers, 
employed in the different branches of the building trade. 

Inquiries —researches; investigations. Nearly the same- 
conclusion—viz., that the wages of labourers have greatly 
increased since the reign of Charles IT. Commissioners — 
governors; managers. Greenwich Hospttal —See notes on 
paragraph 35. Kept a register —preserved a record. Valuahls 
record —document very useful to a historian. Bricklayer ’-one 
^ho builds with bricks. Crown —an old English coin of the 
value of five shillings. Mason—n builder in stone or brick. 
The mason enjoys a higher status and commands higher 
wages than the bricklayer. Plumber —properly one who works 
in lead; hence it means one who fits up lead pipes for the 
conveyance of water and gas or covers the roofs of buildinga 
with sheets of lead. 

Paragraph 151. In 1685, the wages of labourers, estimated 
in money, were not more than half of what they are now, but 
the price of most of the necessaries of life was more ^at half 
of what they are at present. So the necessaries of life were 
comparatively dear for the labourers. Meat, though^ cheaper,, 
was beyond the means of most families of the working class. 
The price of wheat was what it is now But the great majority 
of the nation lived on rye, barley and oats. 


rPaKc 256 , Footnote— Ffrwiw-(lCa2-1697) an English merchant and 
philanSiTOpist. He established a depot where corn and coal were sold 
the poor at cost price and starced in 1676 a workhouse for the employment, 
of the poor in linen manufacture.] 
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BsiitMUd—GdXoviidXed, ArUcUs —thingrs. ArHdes important 
to the working maM—thiners that the labourers required for their 
daibr use or consumption. Of which the price was not in 1686 
etc ,—The wafires beingr half but the prices of thingrs beingr more 
than half, it follows that the labourers were in a worse oondi> 
tion in 1685 than at the time when Macaulay wrote. Beer was 
undoubtedly etc, —because it was not then subjected to any 
excise tax. Was still so ddar—thougrh comparatively cheaper 
yet it was beyond the means of many families. Scarcely knetr 
the taste of it—Le.^ could not afford to buy and eat it In the 
cost of wheat etc,—i.e,^ the price of wheat has remained stationary. 
{Quarter —of a ton, is., eigrht bushels. Fifty shillings —Br. Bowley 
notes that the price of wheat has fallen from an average of 54 
shillings in 1850 to about ‘10 shillings in recent years. Work- 
house—a. house where paupers are made to work and are fed 
and clothed at public expense. Such as is now given to the 
inmates of a workhouse —i e., the coarsest bread now eaten. It 
is only the poorest and the most destitute that live in a work- 
house. So they get only coarse bread. Trencher—n wooden 
plate on which meat was served in former times. Bread, 
therefore, such as is etc, —The price of wheat being then the sam^ 
as now, wheaten bread was within the reach of only very well-to- 
do people. Therefore men of comparatively decent positions 
in society had in those times to live on bread which was 
coarser than what is now supplied to paupers in workhouses. 

great majority of the nation— bulk of Englishmen. Rye 
—a grain resembling wheat but coarser and cheaper. Oats — 
a grain commonly used as food for horses; when ground into 
meal it is also used as human food. Macaulay pointed out in 
paragraph 42 that only r^ery well-to-do men could consume 
wheat in England in 1685. 

Paragraph 152. Imported and manufactured articles, like 
sugar, salt, coal, candles and articles of clothing and bedding, 
were then much dearer than now. Clothes and blankets were 
not merely dearer but were less serviceable. 

Tropical ccitnfrfes—countries situated within the tropics; 
as these countries possess a hot climate, the expression is 
here used to mean not countries.' Produce of tropical oauniries— 
airdeles grown in hot oountries, e.g., sugar. Produce of the mines 
coal. TTie produce of machinery—e,g,, woven fabrics'or 
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ie^iles. absolutely; decidedly. Commodities--^ 

ihjrtielGs. ^ PQslerftv—’desoendants. Articles of bedding-“hed- 
olothes like blankets and coverlets. Old coats —coats worn in 
those times. Blankets—^gieoeB of soft woollen cloth used for 
beds ; ru^fs. Costly— dear. Serriceahle —useful; durable. Modmi 
fabrics —woven articles manufactured in modem times. Less 
serviceable etc. —because the art of weaving’ had not reached 
the present state of improvement. 

Paragraph 153. A much larger proportion of the popula¬ 
tion than now had to depend on the parish for their subsistence. 
In modem times, this proportion ranges from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the population. In the Restoration period, it 
was no less than one-fifth. 

Maintain themselves and their families by means of tvages — ie., 
earn their livelihood by their work. Necessitous —needy; 
destitute. Gowmmitu —society. support or maintain 

themselves* Without some atd from the parish —without being 
helped out of the poor rates (or taxes) of the parish A parish 
was originally the area under the jurisdiction of a bishop; in 
Engknd it is now a sub-division of the county for the 
purposes of self-government. Each parish has to pay a 
special tax, called the poor rate, for the maintenance of the 
poor, living within it. *‘To go on the parish” is to receive 
parochial relief—ford Dictionary). 

JW—criterion; standard. JZcho—proportion There can 
hardly be etc.—The proportion of the population of a country 
that depends on poor rites for their support, furnishes the best 
indication of the condition of its common people. Relief—help 
from the poor rates. Official returns —figures or ^ statements 
obtained from the officers in charge of the administration of 
poor relief. Bad years —years in which trade has been dull 
and crops poor, prosperous. Gregory King—Bee notes 

on paragraph 5. Estimated —calculated. In his fiiae—f.e., in the 
l^th century. Eis authority—the esteem and the credit in which 
he is held. Extravagant—unremonMy high. Which aU our 
respect etc. —Though we hold him in high esteem, yet this 
statement strikes us as being unreasonable. jPronounced— 
declared. Pavenant—Bee notes on paragraph 5. Eminently 
^judicious—‘^xdie just and rational. 

a‘p.-29. 


t 
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Paragraph 154. Pauperism was not in those times a 
less seri jui evil than now. The poor rate amounted to one- 
sixth of the present amount. The population then beiogr less 
than a third of what it is now and the alio wan oe to paupers 
beingr only half of ihe present rate the proportion of people 
in receipt of poor relief must hare exceeded the present 
proportion. 

We are pof quite without etc —Materials are available from 
which we can calculate this proportion ourselves without 
takin§r for flrranted the statements made by others. Poor rate— 
tax imposed by law for the relief or support of the poor The 
poor rate was undoubtedly etc. —The heaviest tax, imposed on 
EcglishmeD in the 17th century, was the poor rate. Computed 
—calculated; estimated. A’ear—nearly. The produce of—Xhe 
revenue obtained from. The excise or of the custotna—See notes 
on paragraph 12. Risen —grown. One sixth of what it now is — 
The total amount, spent in Poor Relief in England and Wales 
in 1849, was £ 5,790,000 according to Dr Bowley. Minimum- 
lowest rate. Allowance—relief. A pauper—a, poor person 
especially one who depends on the parish for support. We 
can then fore hardly suppose etc. —The allowance, given to a 
pauper, must be according to the income of the general 
population; as the wages of labourers were then only half of 
what they are at present, the allowance given to the poor 
must have been in the same proportion to the present rate. 

11 seems to follow—it may be inferred. Parochial nlief— 
help From the parish. It aeems to follow that efc.—Macaulay 
argues as follows. The total amount, spent on poor relief in 
the 17tfa century, was one-sixth of the present amount. Tb. 
population of the country at that time was less than one-third 
of what it,is now, and as the rate of allowance was only half 
the present rate, the proportion of paupers to the whole 
populatnn must have been larger than now. Diffidence —want 
of oonhdeoce; doubt and hesitation. It is good to apeak on 
such questions with diffidence —One cannot be sure of the 
corfdctness of one's opinion on such questions; a man must 
pfODOunoe hU opinions on such questions whh doubt and 
hesitation. It is really refreshing to find Macaulay assuming 
euoh a tone of diffidence. It is usual with him to pronounce 
his opinions on the most difficult and complex qtieaUone with 
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an air of absolute oertaiaty and omniscieooe. Paiip«rf>f»— 
poverty (or desiitution) especially of persons who require 
support from the community. Was a less heavy hwdenr^ 
pressed less heavily on the nation; was less oppressive. 
Serious —grievous. Social evil —source of misery (or unhappi* 
ne&s) from w'hioh the nation suffered. 

Paragraph 155. The reeUmation of the country from its 
form r wild or ^ tion, especially the enclosure of commons, has 
caused some minor disadvantages to the poor. The peasant 
can no longer obtain his fuel free in the waste lands or catch 
wild fowl in the marshes. These disadvantages have been 
more than oumpensated by the various blessings that have 
followed the advance of civilisation. Means of communication 
have en rendered quick, easy and safe; the advance of 
medic'* science has rendered better treatment possible in the 
case of e'jcidents. A number of diseases has been extirpated; 
the term of human life has been lengthened and death-rate 
reduced. 


Progresr of civilisation —advance in knowledge and the arts. 
Ih'mim^hefl —/educed. Physical comforts —bodily enjoyments. 

I has ab tady hetn mentioned —See paragraph 41. Seath —waste 
UQ(*ultiVAted lands; ‘‘bare flat waste tract of land, esp. if 
I ired with shrubs” (Ojj/brd Dictionary). uncultivaied; 

Jjso'ate. Was hy law common —belonged to the public ; no 
individual could be said to have any legal right to the exclu¬ 
sive possession of this land. Was worth so litUe—^wns of such 
kittle use or profit. Propiietors —owners. Suffered— permitted In 
fa.,* —praoiioally. Mack of what wa^ not cowmiow fifc.““Though a 
la *g 0 portion of such land belonged to some iudividuab^yet thsy 
derived so little profit from it that they allowed it to be fr» ely 
u^ed by ilie public. Sq»*atter8—&ee notes on paragraph 89. 


201, F»x>tnotP—Rwr Commissioners—My ol men entrusted 
ktith the jidministralion of the laws established for the maintenance of the 
i»3or. J/oore-die<l 1730) English<conomi&r aid politician. Sir 

Fredrick &len 1766-1809)-a writ.r oil the condition of the poor m 
England, his chief work, '^Tke State of the Poor\ or an Hwtmyof the 
Moiirwa Qa^fses in England from the eouqtastio the present penod was 
puhlishetl in 1797. De Foe-(died 1731) an End.sh mumalistjand a n.w- 
cdhineons nriter; hfip^thlnhed owr 2.^«orks of \^iih known 

i. hi. ChtsM. ihG»llorh (1789 1864)-«o Biglirti and 

wonomtoti oabliiihed in 1832 ^ Dievmrif, Pmehml, XieonlM$ mtd 
Utstorwul of Commerce.'} 
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2 Veii 2 MiMer 0 *^personB who occupy and filter upon land that 
belonsra to another. Tolerjxled —permined. JSMnlr~degree. 
In stcclb a tract etc, —Persons who had no right to such lands 
were permitted to utilize them in a manner that is not tolerated 
now. 


Charge —expense* Procare occasionally —obtain at times. 
Sard ^re—coarse or scanty meal. Palatable—smonTj ; taste- 
ful. Provide himself with fuel for winder—obtain the turf and 
the peat for the fire with which he warmed himself in the 
cold of winter. On what is now an orchard etc. —on a tract of 
land which was then a marsh but which has since been 
drained and been convened into a garden full of apple trees. 
Orcfeord-^fruit-garden. fifnared—trapped; caught in a trap. 
Wild birds like wild ducks. Drained —cleared of water. 

peaty substance out from the surface of ground and 
used as fuel; '^surface earth filled with matted roots of grass 
etc.” (Oxford Dictionary), Furze—a low shrub growing 
abundantly on heaths and in barren, sandy soils; ‘^spiny 
yellow-coloured evergreen shrub growing on European waste 
lands, gorse” (Oxford Dictionary), Which is nowameadon — 
which has now been turned into a pasture land. (Jlover—n 


plant of various species that is grown as fodder for cattle. 
Renowned for hutter and c/ieese—famous for its dairy produce ; 
because cattle are reared on such meadows rich with fodder 
crops. Progress of growth of agriculture that led 

to the inolosure of land which formerly remained waste 
and uncultivated. Increase of popiiUxtion—ll^AB led to the growth 
of towns and villages on sites that were formerly waste tracts. 
Necessarily—ixaXoiAlly ; inevitably. PrtwZcflies—advantages. 
But against this disadvantage etc --This solitarj disadvantage is 
bompensated by a large number of advantages. Set off— 
counterbidanoed ; placed against as an equivalent. Philosophy— 
used here in the sense of ^science'. Bring with them —give 
rise to. Is common to aU ranks —is shared alike by all classes 
of men. WUhdrawn-^&moyed; recalled. Be missed as paiu’^ 


fully by the labourer as by the peer—The absence of these bless- 
*mg8 would cause as much inoonventenoe to the poor work- 
as to the rich lord ; one such common blessing is the 
railway which has made travelling swift and cheap both for 
^0 ^dh and the poor. Be rntMed—have their absence keenly 

Sit 
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jRuBtie^PBZs&nt earryinflr the produce of his laud 
to the market. A day's jmrn&i from him —on account of the 
badness of the roads. Aiiisan —workman ; labourer. Secure^ 
safe. Walk —pathway. So dark after sunset —because the 
roads were not lighted at night To see his hand —an expression 
commonly used to mean to see things very close to one. 
Ill paved —^rough and uneven. Breaking his neck —on account 
of a violent fall. Ill watched—h^dly policed. A new and 
effective police force was introduced in London in 1829 by 
Sir Robert Peel. Imminent —derivatively means hanging 
over ; hence about to fall or occur ; impending ; immediate. 
Knocked down —struck down. Small eamtngs —poor wages 
that he had earned. Scaffolds, temporary structure of timber 
and planks near a wall for suppbrting workmen and materials ; 

I Crossing—a place where streets cross each other; 

I treated with remedies and bandaged. Set- 

put in proper position; reduced from a fractured or dislocated 
condition. With a skill—dna to the advance of the medical 
science. Ormond —one of the greatest English peers of the 
age raised to a dukedom by Charles II; see notes on para¬ 
graph 38. Merchant merchant of great wealth. Clayton 

—See notes on paragraph 80. 

Frightful diseases—like small-po\ Extirpated —rooted out; 
extinguished. Science —advance of medical science. Small¬ 
pox disappeared from England after the introduction of 
Jenner’s system of vaccination Banished —driven out or 
expelled from the country. Police—laws of sanitation enforced 
in towns. The rigid enforcement of the rules of sanitation 
has rendered the out-break of epidemics, like the plague, 
impossible in English towns. Term —length ; span. The term 
of human life ^c.—Englishmen of the modem age enioy longer 
lives their ancestors Accounted sickly —oonsidered un¬ 

healthy. More than one in iwentydhree etc* —i.s, the death-rate 
was over 43 in a thousand. At present only one inhcd^itant etc,— 
i e., the death-rate is 25 in a thousand. Bowley notices that 
since Macaulay wrote, the death-rate in London baa been 
reduced to 15 in a thousand. healthfulness, London 

of the nineteenth century— yioABm London is one of the healthiest 
towns of the world in spite of the density of its population. 
London in the cholera—The reference is to the outbreak of sn 
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epidemic of obolera in London shortly lipfore Macaulay's book 
W4S written. Tbe number of deaths was not wry larjfe 
after all, but the epidemic created a terrible panic. 

Paragraph 156. English national character has been 
rendered softer and more humane by the aivanoe c f civili> 
zation. Englishmen of the 17th century were harsh and cruel 
in their ways aud their cruelty was perceptible in all spheres 
of life. Englishmeo of the preseat age are decidedly a more 
humane people. This change in the national character is most 
perceptible amongst the poorer classes. 

StiU more important^i.e,, more important than the materia) 
blessing enumerated above. Orders—ranks. The lower orders 
—the poorer classes. Deiwed—obtained. softening. 

Groundwork —basis ; fundamental qualities. Has indeed b en the 
same through many generations-h&a not undergone any change 
for centuries In the sense —in the same way. Befined —poli-hed. 
Accomplished —cultivated. The groundwork of that character has 
indeed ete.—The basic qualitie.'^ of the English national charac¬ 
ter have remained the same for centuries in the same way, as 
tbe fundamental traits of a man’s character do not change 
when he grows from a rough, thoughtless boy into a man of 
polished and cultivated tastes and ways. The basic qualities 
of the igjaglish national character are, in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges, repression of emotion, “a hard reserved taciturn 
resolute strain,” and a stubborn doggedness of will. 

JBe/Zecf—think. The public mind of Bngland--^o English 
national character. Softened-^ grown mild and humane. 
fiipsRed-^matured; advanced in power and wisdom; grown 
wiser with the advance of knowledge. Lighter literature—€,g., 
fiotion and drama as distinguished from serious literature 
like philosophy or theology. Humane—kmd and gentle. Work' 
akops—faotories ; honses where artisans carry on their work. 
JEf/ik»«fit~>effeotive. Infinitely harsher'-mnoh more cruel. Well 
bom ana bred—bora in good families and possessed of good 
education. Pedagogues—BohooUmnstera, Imparting —oororou- 
nicating. Decent atofioa—respectable social position. Ashamed 
to beat—aahamed IB always followed by of and never by to- 
ImplaedbUUy ’-Yindictiveness : relentless ness. Hostile factions— 
rival parties in poUdos, vto., Whigs and Tories. Scmrc^y conceive 
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~hardly imag^ine. Ilival political parties were bitterly hostile 
to eaotifother to an extent almost unthinkable to us. 

W^e dUpoied h murmur —were inclined to complain ; were 
dissatisfied. Stafford (1614-1680)—Viscount Stafford, a 
Catholic peer, was executed in 1680 on a fal&e charge of desi- 
IfniDR* to murder the King. He protested bis innocence even 
on the scaffold. The attainder ag^ainst him was reversed in 
1824. Without seeing his houels etc. —The reference is to the old 
savage practice of clisembowellini^ prisoners proved fiuiliy of 
serious crimes. They were ordeied to be hang-ed, drawn and 

quartered. Whiqa were disposed . before Ins face- Expl. 

lu this sentence Macaulay seeks to illustrate the savage party- 
spirit that inspired the Englishmen of the 17th century and the 
cruelty of their ways. When the innocent Catholic peer, 
Vi-jcount Stafford, was executed on the false charge of treason, 
the Whigs were not satisfied. So savage and relentless was 
their party malice that they wanted that the man should have 
been disembowelled before he was beheaded. The reference 
is here to the old cruel practice ol drawing or dhembowelling 
a criminal, proved guilty of a serious crime J?ew7«d—vilified ; 
abused, (1639'83)—Lord William Russell was a promi¬ 

nent Whig and took a leading part in the movement for 
excluding the Duke of York from the throne. He was executed 
on the charge of being implicated in the Rye House Plot; 
See notes on paragraph 60. His coach —The coach in which 
he was carried to the place of execution. Scaffold—a. platform 
for the execution of a criminal. Lincoln's Inn Fields —See 
paragraph 88. As little mercy was shown eto.~Tbe common 
people were equally cruel in their treatment of offenders 
belonging to the lower clases. Populace —the common people; 
the mass. criminal. Pillory— & frame of wood, fixed 

to a post with movable boards, through which the head and 
hands of the offender were put by way of punishment. Persons 
guilty of certain offences were thus exposed to public view 
and generally to public insult. This form of punishmtnt was 
abolished in 1837. 

TTrff—fortunate. Brickbats—pieoen or fragments of bricks. 
P^tfing Slones— l&Tffe stones used for paving roads. It was well 
if he escaped etc —The common people, instead of feeling snj^ pity 
for him, would pelt him with stones which threatened to kill 
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him. The paDishroent of the pillory actually resulted in death 
sometimes. If he was tied to the carfs tcdl —when a criminal was' 
subjected to whipping; see notes on paragraph 100 for cart's 
tail. Pressed —^thronged. Imploring —entreating; beseeching. 
Hangman —public executioner; his duty was to execute 
punishments from hanging to whipping. To give it the fellow 
well —^to lash the offender soundly. Notice the idiomatic use 
of it in this expression. Howl--cry out in pain. 

Arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell—went to Bridewell 
in companies on pleasure trips. Bridewell —a house of correc¬ 
tion for disorderly persons. The inmates of this house were 
subjected to solitary confinement and hard labour. It was so 
named because it was originally the old palace of St. Bride. 
Edward VI made it over to the City of London to be converted 
into a penal workhouse. This prison was demolished in 1864. 

pounded. Hemp—n plant widely cultivated in hot 
countries for the valuable fibre contained in its bark. This 
fibre is largely used for rope-making and in the manufacture 

of coarser fabrics like sail-cloth ; *f«l i 

Beat hemp there —This was the hard labour imposed on the 
women convicts at Bridewell. Whipped—It should be 
remembered that till late in the 18th century, whipping was* 
inhioted on women in public as well as privately. Pressed to 
death—n ‘cruel form of judicial torture which consisted in 
placing heavy weights on a man till he was crushed to death.' 
It was commonly called peine forte et dure i.e.. strong and severe 
punishment. This form of torture was employed to compel 
men charged with serious crimes to plead “guilty” or “not 
guilty”. Felons, who knew their conviction to be certain^ 
refused to plead either “guilty” or “not guilty” so that their 
property might not be conhsoated in case of conviction : 

To plead -*to confess the charge or to declare that he is not 
guilty. A woman titn/erf—Burnini? of criminals, proved guilty 
of serious crimes, was practised till the end of the 18th century, 
roiniwflf—manufacturing false coins. Galled horse—e horse 
with its back or shoulders sore on account of the friction of 
the saddle and harness. GaUis'ahnte'oi nore produced by 
friction. OvWrivcn—over-worked. In fact, the humanitarian, 
movement hai| advanced so remarkably among the EngUsk 
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people that they, more than all othet people ol the world, have 
devised elaborate measures for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. ^ Dean Ingr© in England takes pride upon the fact that 
the English have led the way in the alleviation of the miseries 
of dumb animals. Tn fact, as Macaulay says, Englishmen now 
feel more pity for a galled horse than their ancestors ever felt 
for a tortured criminal. Boxing match —pri/e-fight or pugilistic 
encounter. A contest, in which the boxers pound each other 
with fisticuffs, is a savage sight that is avoided by men of gentle 
and mild disposition. Refined and humane aji^'c/orffi—graoeful 
and gentle sight. In a boxing contest only heavy blows with 
the gloved fists are given. So the only inpiries to the body 
are a black eye, a swollen chin etc Hut in fencing fights 
blood is spilt and limbs are cut to pieces. So the former is a 
more humane sight tlian the latter, inversions —amusements. 

Multitudes numbers of men. (Hadiators —(Lat. gladius. 
a sword) properly a swordsman; the gladiators of ancient 
Rome were combatants who fought in public for the entertain¬ 
ment ol the people. The n ord is used here of professional 
swordsmen or fencing masters who offered open challenges 
to the public promising a reward to any man who was inclined 
to fight with them Spectators were admitted to these contests 
on the payment of an entrance fee. Hack —cut; deal cutting 
blows : slash: mangle. Deadly n capons — viz , swords. Helh 
on earth —places of utter misery and wretchedness. Seminaries — 
nurseries; breeding-grounds. The condition of the English 
prisons was utterly wretched till their reform towards the end 
of the 18th century. This reform was effected mainly through 
the philanthropic eiforts of John Howard (1726-1790). The 
prisons, reeked with disease and the prisoners, were treated 
with every form of cruelty No discipline was enforced, the 
men were not separated from women and the grossest 
immorality prevailed in the prisons Young men or women, 
who had to undergo imprisonment for a light offence, came 
out as confirmed criminals if they were not previously carried 
off by jail-fever. 

Assizes —See notes qn paragraph 100. Lem and yellow 
weak and diseased criminals. pale and 

sallow because of the disease from which they suffered, 
-offenders; cidminals. C/'ffs-^prisons, DocA—-the 
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enclosed place in the court room where the aocnsed stand 
during their triaL Stench —foul smell; this was due to the 
dirty and unclean condition of the prisons. PesHlence-^e. 
oontafirijuB and deadly disease. 

N.B. The reference is to the dangerous sort of fever 
which formerly prevailed in jails and which, therefore, came 
to be named jcnl fever, Jt was due to confinement and the 
insanitary conditions under which prisoners lived in jails. 

remarkably ; thorouirhly. judges. ^ Bar- 

lawyers. Which sometimes avenged them tie. —* e , the prisoners 
avenged themselves for their sufferiogs by spreading^ the 
Gontagi )n around them so that the judres, lawyers and jury¬ 
men caught the infection. Profound indifference’-deejp apathy, 
utter carelessness. But on all this muery etc —but the nation 
did not care in the hast for the wretched condition of the 
prisons or the miser; of the prisoners. 

Nowhere could he found etc. — ie., no class of men or indivi 
duals felt etc. Sensitive —keen; acute; readily responsive 
Restless compassion —ever-active sympathy issuing out in 
concrete action; a feeling of deep sympathy for the distress 
or suffering of others that does not allow a man to enjoy any 
rest before he has redressed or alleviated it. The 19th century 
saw the birth of the humanitarian movement—a keen sense 
of human misery and an active sympathy expressed ^ in 
concrete acts of amelioration. A wave of humanitarian feeling 
swept over English society. The result was the passing^ of 
laws to put an end to much undeserved human suffering 
Sxtended a powerful protection to the factory child —The reference 
is to the factory laws of the 19th century which prohibited 
the employment of children in some industries and reduced 
their hours of work in others. See notes on paragraph 149 
IVoVcfiem—in the shape of prohibitive laws. The Bindoo 
widoir—The reference is to the suppression of suttee^ i.e.j the 
dburoing of Hindoo widows on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. This cruel practice was abolished by a law passed 
during Lord Bentinck’s administration in 1829. The negro 
sZavs—The reference is to the abolition of negro-slavery in the 
BrHish colonies in 1838, at a cost of £20.000,000 to Great 
Bvitaln. It may be pointed out in this connection that Zachary 
Ifecaulayi the historian’s father, was a staunch advocate of 
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the abolition of slaveiy jFWcs into —minutely examinea. 
The law* empowers afreots of the firovernment to examine the 
ship<3. provisions oanied in the ship for the use of 

pissenjgrers and sailors. Waie oasis—ie., supply of water. 
Emigrant sWp—ship carrying emigrants or passengers who 
leave England to settle in another country. 


WhuihpHes into the stores etc —The reference is to the law 
that no emigrant ship must sail out of England before proving 
to the satisfac ion of an officer appointed for the purpose that 
it contains an adequate supp’y ot wholesome food and water 
for the use of the passengers during the voyage. The laws 
on the subject of emigration f'’om British and Colonial ports 
are laid down in tw'o Acts of Parliament, called the Papsenger 
Acts of 1855 and 1863. According to these laws, it is the duty 
of the Board of Trade to supervise that emigraut ships are not 
over-crowded and that adequate arrangements are made for 
the provisioning, health and safety of the passengers in the 
transit. TTi’irreA"”shrinks as from a blow or pain. Lash 
stroke with a whip. Which winces at every etc The reference 
is to the reform of the English armv in the l9th century which 
abolished flogging. Drunken *oWicr—Drunkenness on the 
part of a soldier was considered a breach of military disciphue 
for which a soldier ww used to be flogged. It is now punished 
with a small fine. JVre old or dismasted ships formerly 

used as prisons. Ecpeatedly endeavoured attempted several 
times. To save the hfe even of the murderer -The reference is to 
the movement set on foot in modern times for the abolition or 
oapital punishment. 


NawlterteoMie found . .a^ of ike murdertr E^. 

Macaulay contrasts the cruelty ol Ensrlishmen m the 17ft 
AAntiirv with the great increase in kindness and rumanity 
Zo^ErghShme/ in the 19th century., In the I7ft eeuftry 
there vras no keen sense ol human misery nor any aofave 
sympathy for remotun? misery snoh as we notice in IM 
IBft oentory. Humanitarian feelinir has been so active to 
recent times that it has expressed ilsel) in Acta of Parhsme^ 
designed to reKeve and remove human .8n«ennf 

have been passed to improve the condition of child 

U^our LawsX'fte enppreesion of the 

Suttee in India have been passed. Negro-slavery been 
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abolished by law. Emigrration laws have been so amended 
that adequate arrangements for the food and drink of 
emigrants must be made on ships. Army regulations hsve 
abolished the Iloggring of drunken soldiers—a cruel praotioe 
shocking to'our sense of humanity. The feeling of humanity 
has also prompted the introduction of measures intended tO' 
provide ordinary comfort even to criminals. There has been 
even a movement to abolish capital punishment. All these 
clearly indicate the growth of feelings of humanity and tbeir 
concrete manifestation in acts for the removal of human 
suffering. 

Ought io le nndvr th govvrnmeut of reason —should follow 
rational lines; should not aim at unreasonable objects. 

guidance. Deplorable effects—‘hkmentMe results. 
Aitnals —records; history. Abhorred —hated. Pain—viz., 

punishment for crimes. JDrsrm'd—well-merited. Is inflicted 
reluctantly etc. —Offenders are punished not because the judges 
find pleasure in causing them pain, but became they think it 
their duty to do so. Oained largely—henehied greatly. Which 
has gained whose character has been most softened. 

Paragraph 157. In spite of the evidence given above, 
there are some persons who are inclined to think that the 
England of the Stuarts was a happier country than the 
England qf the present age. Men naturally think highly of the 
past because they are discontented with the present. This 
disconlent serves a useful purpose—it helps progress. 

The general effect of the evidence—the impression made by the 
facts given above. Submitted to the reader —placed before the 
reader. Seems hardly to admit of doubt —is clear enough. There 
need be no doubt about the condition of the country that the 
above facts go to prove. The England of the Stuarts —the 
England of the 17th century. The England in which tre live— 
the England of the 19th century. (Macaulay began his History 
itillSSO, and brought out the first two volumes in 1848). Moving 
forward with eager speed—advancing rapidly. Should he constantly 

|l*nge2(5(». Footnote—(IOn-ITl.'))—was the ISshoi) of Balislmry; 
he WTOtea'^ffM/or//o/43/y own Timey mtqgleton (]fX>iMI8)-a staunoh 
Furitan who declared himsell to bethemesseii^ of a new dispeusation : wa<« 
thb author of a book named "’Iransecndent Spiritual Treathey 7)om Brown 
(HiOIlrlTtM)—a satirist and, mibccllaiieous writer.] 
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looking hackward with tender regret —should always be thinkio^ 
highly of the past and regrret that the old state of things no 
longer exists. Propensitiee —natural tendencies, progressive 
movement and regret for the past. Resolved into the same 
principle-tr&OBd to the same cause. Spring —take their rise. 
Impatience of —dissatisfaction with. Stimulates —urges; spurs. 
Surpass —excel; outstrip. Disposes —inclines. Overrate —over¬ 
estimate. But in truths there is constant improvement eic^ —This 
discontent lies at the root of all improvement; it is because men 
are not satisfied with their condition that they try to better it— 
hence society is making continual progress. Perfectly 
naiislied trith the present —quite contented with our existing 
condition. Contrive —invent. Save with a view to the future —lay 
by or hoard for future use. To contrive, to Icibour efc.—-human 
progress depends on man’s inventive power, his labour and 
the capital he creates out of his savings. Form a too favourable 
estimate of the past —think too highly of the happiness of the 
past ages. 

Paragraph 158. This tendency of men to magnify the 
happiness of the past, though natural, is as illusory as the 
mirage, seen in the Arabian desert. Every age exaggerates the 
happiness of the past age. The England of the 19th century 
will appear to the eyes of the 20th as having been an age of 
happiness and virtue. 

Are under a dec^tion —labour under an illusion; have a false 
belief. Misleads—deceiveB. That which misleads the traveller in 
ike Arabian desert—The reference is to the optical illusion called 

mirage often observed in desert regions. It is 

caused by the refraction of light passing through strata of air 
of different density due to unequal heating. ^ Thus in deserts 
where the surface is perfectly level, a plain assumes^ the 
appearance of a lake reflecting the shadows of objects within 
and around it. Oaravan—n company of travellers or meroha^ 
journeying together for greater security through deserts or 
regions, infested by robbers. Bare bare of vegetation. In 
advance—m front In the rear—behind. S&nblance-nppewm^ 

Pilgrims —travellers. A Idlte —t.c., the appearwoe of a lake. 
It has been pointed out in a previous note that the mirage often 
Assumes the appearance of a lake. Turn their ia, baok^ 
wards. deception or false show. possess. 
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OptcZeTk^e-^wealth. A similar illusion seems to haunt etc. —Nations 
suiftfr from a similar delusion as they slowly and firriduilly 
advance from an ignorant and backward condition to wealth 
and civilisation. 


If we resolutely chase the mirage backward —if we carefully 
study the history of the past that seems so alluriug and a.trao* 
tive Irom a distance. Recede—retire; re rat backwards. 
Regions of fabulous antiquity- ^period of ancient legends. We 
shall find it recede before us'etc —The happy age will be gradually 
moving backwards until it is lost in the dim period of the 
ancient legends. Macaulay means to say that in no age in the 
past, of which we have any accurate history, men can be said 
to have been happier than in the present It is only in the 
dim legendary period of which no truthful history exists that 
men are believed to have been happier than now. It is now the 
e/c—People now believe that the condition of England 
was very happy in the past Golden age —properly an age of 
happiness ana innocence that is believed to have existed at 
an early legendary age in the history of all races. Were 
destitute of—were deprived of; had to go without Would be 
intolerable-wou\d be felt to be extremely inconvenient or 
painful. Footman —a servant who attends the door and the 
table of^his master. Raise a Wo^—cause a disturbance. 
When farmers and shopkeepers etc —The inmates of a 
modern workhouse would consider the loaves, which the 
farmers and shop-keepers of a preceding age had for their 
breakfast, as being too coarse for them. J^tdenJtial —uahealtby. 
Pestilential lanes of our towns • insanitary slums of the modem 
towns. Guiana —on the north-eist coast of South America. 
The olimace of this country is notoriously unhealthy and 
it is commonly known as the "Whiteman’s grave.” 

Tn our turn —when our ohanoe comes, t.e., in an after age. 
Outstripped —surpassed; excelled, viz., by our posterity. 
Be env ed—for having lived in a happy age. It may well be • 
it is probable. May think himself etc. —may consider the weekly 
wages of fifteen shillings as bting too low. Macaulay’s 
anticipation of the weekly wages of the peasants of the 2ath 
century has proved correct. Dr. Qjwley calculates the 
average wages of agricultural labourers of Kagian4 und 
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Wales in 1906 at 148. Id. The carpenter at Greenwich may receive 
ten ehilHnge a day —^^lacdulay has sbe^n in paragraph 160 that 
the daily wages of a carpenter ranged from half a crown to 
five and five pence in the Hth century. Sanitary police-" 
adminiatration and enforcement of tne laws of health. Medical 
discoveries —advance of the medical science. BeacA—means. 
May be within the reach ©/—will not be beyond the means of. 
Di'igent —hard-working. Ihnfty—hagai. May hg within the 
reach etc.—Every hard-working labourer of frugal habits will 
have the means of enjoying these comforts. 

Mode-i&Bhion. Increase of wealth —of the oountiy’. 
Have henefUed the few at the expense of the many —The advance, 
made by the country in wealth and science, has turned to the 
advantage of a few rich and powerful men who have used 
this advantage in exploiting the masses. The many —the com¬ 
mon people; the masses. Here Macaulay gives expression 
to the usual complaint made by the spokesmen of the labour¬ 
ing classes of nis age. This was that the scientific and 
mechanical inventions of the 19tb. century benefited only the 
few rich oapiiali^ts and that these capitalists employed their 
power in exploiting the poor labourers. Merry England—an 
expression that frequently occurs in old ballads atd poems 
to descrioe the happy condition of England in the paet ages. 
Brotherly sympathy —mutual love. Grind the faces of—^oppress ; 
treat harshly The expression is a quotation from 
Isaiah, iii. 15—“What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor Splendour wealth; magni¬ 
ficence. Macaulay here jeftrs to the pipular opinion that 
the gulf, which now separates the rich from the poor, did not 
exist in the happy past and ihat the different seitions of 
society were then bound together by mutual love and good¬ 
will He gives expression to this common opinion about the 
ideal condition of the past in the following lines of his poem 
Koratius :— 

Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the great man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great; 
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Then lands were fairly portioned; 

Then spoils were fairly sold; 

The Homans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

Now Roman is to Homan 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tributes beard the higrh 
And the Fathers grind the low.” 

—Stanzas xxxii and xxxiii. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Paragraphs 1—39 

Q. 1. What are the two main causes of the advance of civUisatiou 
4n Macaulay's oftinion ^ How have they iupuenced the history of 
England ^ 

Ans, The two main causes that have hdped the advance of 
civilisation are U) the groioth of scientific^ knowledge and (2) the 
desire natural in man to improve hts condition. These two power- 
iul laotors hav^e carried societies onwards in spite of faulty 
government and natural calamities. It has often been found 
<that societies have grown rich and prosperous though seriously 
misgoverned and exposed to dreadlul visitations, like hre, flood 
^nd pestilence. 

The history of England hears out the truth of this view. It has 
•been one of continual progress in spite of wars, persecutions, 
gross misgovernment and widespread havoc, caused by 
natural calamities. In Macaulay’s opinion, the wealth of the 
•country increased without any interruption during the preced¬ 
ing six hundred years. It was greater in the time of the 
Tudors than under the Plantagenets. It was greater under 
the Stuarts than under the Tudors. Notwithstanding the 
scandalous extravagance of Charles ll’s government, two costly 
and unsuccessful wars, public bankruptcj. the plague and 
the fire, the national wealth of England was greater at the end 
of Charles U’s reign than at its commencement. This progress 
of civilisation in England having continued through many 
centuries became very rapid about the middle of the iSth 
•century—and proceeded through the 19th with greater velocity, 

Q. 2. How does Macaulay seek to explain the rapid progress 
made hy England since the 17ik century ? 

Ans. The rapid advance of the country was due to two 
causes—one, physical and the other, moral. 

The island position of the country saved her from the 
‘destructive wars that ravaged Europe from one end to the 
•other. 

S. P.-30. 
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The other cause lay in the Engrlish national character, viz., 
an Engrlishman’s natural love of order and respect for law. 
Political revolutions occurred in all other parts of Europe, 
liut in England the government was never pulled down by 
violence. Public credit was held sacred and the administration 
of justice was pure. Thus England enjoyed an ample measure 
of civil and religious liberty even in the worst periods of her 
history. Under the fostering influence of peace and liberty, 
science gr#atly flourished. The discoveries of science, being 
applied to the arts of life, led to an unprecedented progress of 
the country. 

Q. 8. What does Macaulay say on the difference between the 
England of lff8.5 and the England of his times ? 

Ans. The England of was. in Macaulay's opinion, a country 
very different from the England of his day. The face of the country 
was altogether altered. The change was so great that but for 
a few striking features of the natural landscape of the country, 
like Snowdon and the Windermere and some of the old 
castles and cathedrals, it would be difficult for one to recognise 
the country. Thousands of square miles that were corn lands 
and meadows dotted with villages and pleasant country seats 
in the 19th century, had been fens and wildernesses in the 17th. 
The famous manufacturing towns and seaports of the 19th 
oentur/England, had been in the 17th century, mean villages 
with a few straggling huts. J..ondon, the mighty capital of the 
19th century, had been in the 17th century, no larger than its 
suburb on the south bank of the Thames. Equally striking 
changes had occurred in the dress, the manners and the ways 
of life of the inhabitants of the country. 

Q. 4. WhcU is Macaulay's estimate of the population of England 
in 1H85 and how does he arrive al it f 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of thw T«xt (Pages x4v-xlvi). 

Q. 5. Was the increase of population ' since 1685 uniform over 
the whole country ? State what you know of the condition of the 
northern comties of En^and' in the 17th century and explain the 
causes that attracted population to them in subsequent times. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of tha Taxt (Paragraphs 9-10).- 
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Q. 6. WhiU does Macaulay say about the state of the English 
finances in tke reiqn of Charles tl ^ 

Ans ftefer to A Full Analysb of the Text 

(Paraerraphs 11-15). 

Q. 7. Write a shoit note on the hearth-money why mas the 
tar so unpopular^ 

Q. 8. (xwe a bt tef account of the English militia in the reign of 
Charles IL 

Ans, liefer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 10-18). 

9. Reproduce the substance of Macaulay's remarks on the 
beginnings of the English standing at my, 

Ans Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs l9-26)w 

Q. 10 Describe the English nai y of the time of Charles 11. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 27-3*1). 

Q. 11 Why nos the naiy unuersally popular with English¬ 
men ^ 

Am The navj was popular with Englishmen of all 
political parties because it protected the shores of England* 
against foreign enemies Also it could not be employed like- 
the standing army m crushing the liberties of the English 
people. The last English standing armj had fought in the- 
(3ivil Wai and its victories were remembered by one class of 
Englishmen with pain and humiliation Rut the victories of 
the navy had been won over foreign foes and were remember¬ 
ed by all Englishmen with unmixed pnde and joy. The 
House of Commons never hesitated to vote liberal grants for 
the navy even in their most ungenerous moods. 

Q. 12. ''But the liberality of the nation had been made fruitUse 
by the vices of the government." In what connection does this 
»emark occur ^ 

Ans. This remark occurs in connection with Maoaalay*» 
description of the wretched condition of the English, navy 
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towards the close of Charles Il's reigm. Maoaulay means to 
•say that the miserable condition of the Engrlish fleet was not 
due in any way to want of supplies or the niflrgardliness of 
the nation. The wretched condition was due entirely to 
•corruption and maladministration. In 1677 the Commons had 
voted £ 600,000 for buildingr thirty new men-of-war but this 
liberality was to little purpose. The administration was 
•extremely corrupt and inefficient. Pepys reported in 1684 that 
of the vessels recently built some were unfit to gro to sea and 
others were so rotten that^they would gro down at their moor- 
lingrs unless speedily repaired. 

Q. 13. There were gentlemen and there were seamen in the 
ncn^ of Charles the Second. But the seamen were not gentlemen., 
omd the gentlemen were not seamen.*' Expand this remark. 

Or, 

Descrihe the two classes of English naval officers of the time of 
Charles IL 


Ans, This pithy remark describes the two classes of 
Engrlish naval oflicers in the reigrn of Charles II. Some of 
these oflicers were youngr men belonging to noble families or 
licentious courtiers who had been placed in command of 
vessels, by reason of their influence with the King and his 
mistresses. These men had never been on sea. They were 
.quite ignorant of seamanship and navigation. They proved 
not only incompetent officers by reason of their ignorance 
•but some of them were incapable of ever tnaking good 
officers on account of their moral and intellectual defects. 
These men never cared to perform their duties either towards 
the nation or towards their subordinates—their only care 
•being to make money by escorting bullion ships and spend 
it on their pleasures. They were *the geatlemen captains*; 
but they were not seamen. 

Mingled with these were to be found a number of officers 
of an entirely different character. These were skilful sailors 
who had by their meri^ raised themselves to rank and dis¬ 
tinction from the humblest situations. They were popular 
with the crew. In great naval fights they upheld the honour 
<dtbe flag. But ^ough capable naval oflicers, these men 
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were without refinement and education. Their professional 
knowledge was more practical than scientifio; and their 
language was made up of oaths tind nautical phrases. Thought 
possessed of good nature, their manners were rough and 
their deportment uncouth. They were fine seamen; but they 
had not the polished and refined oaanners of ^gentlemen\ 

Indeed among the English naval officers of those timesy. 
the seamen were not ‘gentlemen’ and the ‘gentlemen’ were not 
seamen. 

Q. 14 State what you know of the English ordnance ofi^e ITtk 
century. 

An.H. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text (Paragraph H40. 

Q. 15. Whed does Macaulay say on the remuneration of th& 
public officers of Charles IVs times ? 

Ans. Refer to the Text. 

Q. 16. Charles was, as usual, niggardly in the wrong placer 
and munificent in the wrong place." Justify the truth of the remark. 

Ans. Charles II retrenched expenditure on the different 
branches of administration. liui he bestowed wealth lavishly 
on his favourites and ministers and most on his mistresses. 

Very few of the naval and military officers receivedf 
pensions. The costs of the construction of the Chelsea 
Hospital were partly met by deductions from the pay of the* 
sailors—the government contributing only a small fraction of 
the costs of its oonstruotion and upkeep. The expenses of 
the civil administration coat the government a comparatively 
small amount. The magistrates and other executive officers 
did their work without any remuneration. The higher judicial 
officers were supported by fees. The diplomatic service^ 
was managed in the most economical manner. The only 
English ambassador resided at Constantinople. He waa 
partly paid by the Turkey Company. In the other European 
countries, England was represented only by envoys. 

A more liberal expenditure on these departments of public 
administration would have borne useful fruit. Yet the most 
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rigrorous economy was practised so far as these were con¬ 
cerned. Bat the money, thus saved, was not spent to any good 
purpose; it was spent on the lavish remuneration of the 
ministers and the King's favourites. Their salaries and 
pensions were nothing short of enormous when compared 
with the incomes of the peers and the professional men. 
The sums, thus lavishly spent on the officials, could be said 
to be simply wasted, because in spite of such liberal salaries 
they were given to gross corruption. 

Q. 17. How does Macatday account for the violence with which 
the politicians of Charleys day struggled for power ? 

Ans, High offices in the state were, in Charles's time, the 
surest roads to wealth. A statesman, who was at the head 
of any branch of administration, could, in a short lime and 
without creating any scandal, accumulate wealth sufficient 
4o support a dukedom. This was, in Macaulay's opinion, the 
true reason why the politicians of those days struggled 
for power with such violence and clung to their offices so 
(tenaciously in spite of dangers and humiliations. 

< 3 . 18. Explain with context the following :— 

•(1) While every part of the Continent...a trophy (Paragraph 2). 

(2) The capital itself wovdd . of the Thames (Paragraph 2). 

(3) Btysical and moral . region (Paragraph 9). 

^4) No traveller ventured . making his will (Paragraph 9). 

(5) A farmer of taxes . most rapacious (Paragraph 12). 

(6) Bastions and ravelins . or Spinola. (Paragraph 15), 

(7) In our island . and a calling (Paragraph 15). 

(6) Smaller proprietors . a Synteleia (Paragraph 16). 

(9) The result of a contest...Marshals of France (Paragraph 18). 

(10) There was scarce . Parliamentary soldiers (Paragraph 18). 

<11^ A third cotdd never . their horses there. (Paragraph 18). 

'(12) As there were then . and the Strand. (Paragraph 21). 

(13) The cmmwi law . Mutiny Bill (Paragraph 25). 

(14) By ed least half the nation . all parties (Paragraph 27). 

<16) But U existed only on paper (Paragraph 28). 
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KlG) The discipline of the navy was of a piece 

throughout (Paragraph HI). 

<(17) It was idle to expect...and Hampton Court (Paragraph HI). 

(18) It was well if the loss of ship and crew were 

not the consequence (Paragraph HI). 

(19) It was hy such resolute...and perilous years (Paragraph H2). 

(20) Such were the chiefs ..Commodore Trunnion (Paragraph 32). 

‘21) The sumptuous palace . boundless wealth i Paragraph 39). 


Q. 19. Unfold the allusions in the following :— 

(1) During a hundred . an insurrection (Paragraph 2). 

(2) Such as eren Bichehen, whom the preceding generation 

had regarded as a woricer of prodigies (Paragraph 15). 

(H) Men who had Ravelled...from the qaies of Vienna 

(Paragraph 18). 


(4) The cosily, useless, and pestilential . dwelt 

around it (Paragraph 19). 

(5) That great and renowned army...Candahar (Paragraph 20). 
(0 The first, delinerance of ihe Netherlands (Paragraph 22). 


(7) In the great civilised nations...as hy land 
^8) At Flodden the right... Admiral of France 

(9) Ealeigh, highly . Castile on the ocean 

(10) Great fleets had . Rupert and Monk 


(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 


Q. 20. Write short notes on the following : 
m PtanUuienets. Lor,g Parliament: eiml and religious freedom i 
Snowdon . Windermere : Norman minster ; Ware of the Hoete ; 
Lancaster herald-, political arUhmetiaan ; paroohi^ 
moeetroopere-, direei imposts; ,lomkaiary msnts ; tte A'''* ^ 
and (he tenihs mhich had not yet been surrendered to (he ehura ; 
pricg puree; Fif(h XmarOny men; grenadier dryoone-^meehoU 
Lalrv; Montecucdi; regimenU of the line ; courts of Weetmsnster 
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Hall: trainbands of the City, Mutiny Bill: Sallee rover ; foremast 
man; gala at Versailles ; Castilian hargu^usses: Greenwich Hospital ; 
Chelsea Hospital, head boroughs ; petty constables ; Turkey Com¬ 
pany ; the Treasury was in commission ; Groom of the stole : Lords 
of the Bedchamber ; the noblemen who held the white staff and 
the great seal; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Paragraphs 40—60 

Q. 1. State what you know of the condition of agriculture in 
England in the 17th century. 

Ans. England had not become a great manufacturing 
country in the 17th century. Agriculture constituted then the 
main industry of the country ; yet it was in a tude and imperfect 
condition. The arable and pasture lands did not then amount to half 
the area of the kingdom —the remainder consisting of forest, fen 
and moor. Tt appears from the books and maps of the ITth 
century that the roads which now pass through an endless 
succession of cornfields, orchards and pasture lands then ran 
through interminable heaths and swamps. Wild birds and 
beasts that have since become rare or extinct then abounded' 
all over the country. 

The Statute Book furnishes, in Macaulay's opinion, a con¬ 
vincing proof of the progress of agriculture in the country 
since the 17th century. He says that more than 400 Enclosure 
Acts were passed since George II came to the throne. He 
thinks it quite probable that a quarter of the country must 
have been reclaimed from wilderness into gardens from the 
17th century till his time. 

Not only was the land under cultivation limtted in area but even 
the system of agriculture was not skilful. The average crop of 
wheat, rye and other grains in Macaulay's dajs exceeded 
thirty million quarters ; but it amounted to only ten million 
quarters towards the end of the 17th century. The wheat crop- 
alone which in Macaulay's days amounted to a^> least twelve 
million quarters was not more than two million in the 17th 
Century, 
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The pfincvfile of rotation of crops was not thoroughly understood. 
Though some new vegetables, like the turnip, had been intro¬ 
duced, still it had not yet become the praodoe to grow them 
for feeding cattle in winter. Accurdinglt cattle were slaugh¬ 
tered in large numbers at the beginning of cold weather ; and 
people had to depend entirely on salted meat during winter. 

The sheep and the ox were of much smaller size than now. 
The English horses wore held in poor esteem and fetched very 
low prices. Their average value did not amount to more than> 
fifty shillings each. The need of improving the English breed 
was keenly felt. A number of barbs were imported for the 
purpose. But the breed of the modern English dray or race 
horse had not yet come into existence. 

2 Estimate after Macanlay the mneral resources of England} 
in the 17th century. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 45-47). 

Q. 3. Sketch the character of the English country gentlemen of 
the 17 ill century and compare them with their descendants of the 
modem times. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 50-52). 

Q. 4. Oh^e a brief account of the political and religious vieics 
of the country gentl&nen of Charles IFs time 

Ans. The ignorant and unlrarelled country gentlemen of 
Charles's time were staunch Tories in politics. Though they were 
firm supporters of the principle of hereditary monarchy, yet theft 
bitterly hated the King's ministers and the corruption that prevailed 
in the court They grumbled against the King because he 
squandered the revenues of the country on worthless favouri¬ 
tes. Their hearts were filled with resentment because the 
King meekly submitted to French dictation. But though they 
bitterly complained of the King’s ways, yet they rallied round 
him when the throne was really in danger. It was^ when the* 
pampered favourites deserted the King 'ihat the ciscontente<i 
country gentlemen ranged themselves on his side and enabled* 
him to gain a crushing victory over the ©ppositien. 
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In religion, they were staunch supporters of the Church of England. 
Their loyally to this institution was even greater than their love of 
hereditary monarchy. They bore a bitter hatred against Papists, 
Dissenters and everybody, who did not profess their form of 
faith. ^ Their love of this Church was simply a matter of 
tradition and habit. It was not based on deep study or medi¬ 
tation. Nor could they be said as a class to strictly follow the 
code of morality that Christianity enjoins on all sects. But 
lor all this they were ready to fight to death for the sake of 
this church and to relentlessly persecute men who differed 
from its principles. 

Q. 5 Summarise "Macaulay's reflections on the social position 
and character of the rural clergy of the J7th century. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 57—r)9). 

Q. 6. Estimate the influence of the Reformation on the social 
position of the clergyman. 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragrapli 55). 

7. Stale what you know of the English clergymen of the 
universities and the capital in the 1?ih century. Name a few of 
them. 

Ans. The priests of the Anglican Church, who ofhciated at 
the Universities or in the capital, belonged' to a class greatly 
superior to the rural clergry in culture and social pocition. 
They were men of great talents and learning: and were to be 
found only where the means of acquiring knowledge were 
available and the opportunities of vigorous intellectual 
exercise existed. They were men, gifted with great eloquence. 
They possessed a thorough knowledge of literature and science 
to be able to defend their Church against the criticism of 
heretics and unbelievers. Some of them were distinguished 
theologians, some profound Biblical critics, some talented 
logicians. Some again had cultivated rhetoric so thoroughly 
that their discourses are still admired as models of style. Of 
the twelve distinguished clergymen who adorned the principal 
pulpits of London in Charles Il's reign, ten rose to be Bishops 
a>nd four Archbishops. 
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An^n^st others, the lollowing^ may be named as some 
of the distinguished clergymen of the age— 

Cudworth and Henry More at Cambridge, South and 
Pocooke at Oxford, and Sherlock, Tillotson, Jeremy Oollier, 
J^urnec, StillingQeet Sprat, in London 

Q. 8. DtaiinguisJf between the two classes of English clergymen 
of the time of Oharles II. Estimate the political influence of the 
rural clergy. 

Ans. The priests of the Anglican Church of the time of 
Charles II could be divided into two classes widely differing 
from each other in their culture, ways and social positions. 
These two classes were (1) the city clergy, and (2) the rural 
-clergy. 

(1) T%e city clergy They included men of talents and 
wide study; they could defend the principles of their religion 
against the attacks of sceptics and champions of Catholicism. 
Some of them were gifted with such political sagacity that the 
greatest statesmen of the day, lixe Halifax, loved to discuss 
with them momentous political questions. Others were such 
excellent masters of style as to have taught Dryden how to 
write. These men favoured the constitutional principles of 
government. They lived on friendly terms with the Dissenters. 
They were prepared to grant toleration to all Protestant sects 
and even to allow alterations in the Liturgy to satisfy the 
-conscientious scruples of honest Nonconformists. 

(2) The country clergy {rural clergy) The rural clergy, 
on the other hand, were scattered over the whole country. 
They looked after the spiritual needs of the rural 
population. In wealth and culture, they were not much 
above the small farmers and the upper class of domestic 
-servants. They had no hope of rising to the higher honours 
•of the church, yet the professional spirit was very strong in 
them. They were men of very narrow vietvs on religion and govern^ 
ment. In politics they believed in the absurd theory of the divine 
right of kings and the duty of passive obedience. In religion 
they were opposed to all measures of toleration towards the Dissenters. 
They were fierce Tories and exercised all the influence they 
(possessed on the Tory side. 
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These men were poor and igrnorant and occupied a low^ 
social position. Yet they exercised a very powerful influence 
on the politics of the country. Their ihfluenoe in this direction 
may well be judflred by that of the Catholic priests in the 
backward paits of Ireland. This was because the pulpit of 
the 17th century served the purpose of the periodical press 
and the newspapers of modern times. They greatly influenced 
the rural population by their harangues from the pulpits. The- 
Tory reaction that followed the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament was to a large extent due to the influence of the- 
rural clergy. 

Q. 9. Give a brief account of the domestic chapfatns of the 17th 
century. 

ilns. Refer to the Text. 

10. Who were the yeomen ^ What does Macaulay say about 
their character and their rdigious and political views ? 

Ans The yeomen were petty proprietors of land. They 
owned the lands which tliey cultivated with their own hands. 
They enjoyed a modest competence with incomes of from £ 60* 
to £ 70 a year and occupied a position in society below the 
ranks of gentlemen. 

In the time of Charles II there were about one hundred and> 
sixty thousand of such petty landed proprietors in England. 
Thus the yeomen with their families constituted more than 
one>seventh of the total population of the country. 

The yeomen were a brave and true-hearted race. They 
counteracted to some extent the Torj’^ influence of the country 
gentlemen and the rural clergy. They bad. from the time of 
the Reformation, leaned towards Puritanism in religion,^ They 
had taken the side of Parliament during the Civil War.. 
After the Restoration they continued to attend the Presbyterian 
and Independent chapels. In politics they were staunch Whige 
and were the bitter opponents of Popery and arbitrary royal 
power. 

Q, 11. Explain mth context the following :— 

(1) The fox, whose life . a mere nuisance (Paragraph 40).. 

(2) This ilhtsiration would . of our time (Paragraph 40)- 
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KS) M a much later period . sands of Aj ahia (Paraerrapli 44). 

<4) They would not readily . from Barbary (Paragrai)!) 44). 

'(6) In 1685 the tin . of the island (ParaerrapU 45). 

(6) In the parks and . aUuring form (Parafirraph 50). 

(7) He troubled himself. . hut deformity (Paragraph 50). 

*(8) The coarse joUity . under the table (Paragraph 50X 

(9) He adhered to them . fed with flattery (Paragraph 61). 

{lO) They stitched and spun . venison pasty (ParagrapR 51). 

(11*) His family pride ..a Talbot or a Howard (Paragraph 52). 

(12) He knew the genealogies . aldermen (Paragraph 52). 

*(18) Whitehall was filled . mankind (Paragraph 58). 

(14) It was precisely when . in a body (Paragraph 58). 

(15) But the experience . habitually disobey (Paragraph 58), 

(16) The main support . than at present (Paragraph 54). 

(17) Down the middle . the priesthood (Paragraph 55). 

<18) The princely splendour.... ..were no more (Paragraph 55). 

(19) The spiritual character . disquali^cation (Paragraph 55). 

(20) The stale kept by Parker . Wolsey (Paragraph 55). 

(21) The coarse and ignoi ant . with economy (Paragraph 55). 

(22) He might fill himself . been excluded (Paragraph 55). 

'(28) He often found it...generation of scoffers (Paragraph 56). 

<24) Even so late as the time . the steward (Paragraph 5()). 

(25) Hordidhis utmost . in executwn (Paragraph 57). 

•(26) It was a white day . meat and ale (Paragraph 67). 

<27) Even a keen and strong . a situation (Paragraph 57). 

(28) Prideaux was in the close . of Salisbury (Paragraph 58). 

(29) Men able to encounter Hobbes...controversy (Paragraph 58). 
<30) Men with whom Halifax..,learned to write (Paragraph 58). 

(31) He was indeed . scarlet hoods (Paragraph 59). 

132) Having long been engaged . shatper edge (Paragraph 69). 

(33) A Cardinal . Saint Francis (Paragraph 59). 

<34) In the 17th century the pulpit . now is (Paragraph 59). 
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Q. 12. Unfold the allusions in the following :— 

(1) A third had defended . with a petard (Paragraph 52).. 

(2) Being himself generally..,their best friends, (Paragraph 53). 

(3) There was no longer . powerful Earl (Paragraph 55). 

(4) His palaces tchich . Hampton Gourt (Paragraph 55). 

Q. 13. Write short notes on the following :— 

Gliver Saint John; Salisbury Plain ; rotation of crops ; N orth- 
umberland Household Book; Martinmas beef: a passion for the 
amusements of the turf ; scorbutic and pulmonary complaints . 
chairmen of quarter sessions; Commissions of Peace and Lieu¬ 
tenancy : Mittimus ; their old stories of Goring and Lunsford; Nell 
Gwynn ; Madam Garwell: Master of the Bolls; near kinsmen of the 
throne ; Scroops ; Neinlles ; Bourchiers ; Staffords and Poles : he was 
in orders: William Cecil; Nicholas Bacon; Roger Ascham. 
Thomas Smith ; Walter Mildmay; Francis Walsingham ; a young 
Levite ; the most patient of butts and listeners; Gassock; glebe; 
adtfowson of his living; biblical criticism; tithe sheaves and tithe 
pigs; indefeasible hereditary right; College of Cardinals; Lord's 
anointed; Exclusionists : Rye House Plot ; proscription of the Whig 
leaders. 


Paragraphs 61—75 

1. What does Macaulay say of the comparative position of 
the provincial towns of the 17th century and of his own times ? 
What does he say about their importance ? What was the relative 
position of London with reference to other towns ? 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text. 

Q. 2. Reproduce the substance of Macaulays description of 
Bristol and Norwich. 

Ans, Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 63-64). 

Q. 3. Give a brief account of the growth and development of 
the great English manufacturing towns from the 17th to the 19th 
century. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 68-72> 
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( 4 . 4. Gomjfore the Liveriml of </i« 19th century with that of 
the time of Charles [[. 

Ane. In the reigrn of Charles II Liverpool was known to 
be a risinjy town that maintained a profitable interoourae with 
Ireland and with the sug'ar colonies. The customs bad great¬ 
ly increased during sixteen year^ and amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds annually, then believed to be an enormous 
sum. The population hardlv exceeded four thousand and the 
shippinsr was about fourteen hundred tons. The number of 
sailors belongrinf? to the port did not exceed two hundred. 

In the IDtli <ientiiry Liverpool contained about three 
hundred thousands and the shipping reRfistered at the port 
amounted to between four and five hundred thousand tons. 
The customs annually paid in the port amounted to more than 
thriee the revenues of Lngland in The receipts of the 

Post ()ffico in the town in the lUth century exceeded the 
postage of the whole kingdom in the reign of Charles II. The 
endless docks and tiuays of the town were uneciual to the 
volume of business in the port in the last century and a rival 
city was fast growing on the opposite shore. 

Q. 5. Describe hriefy the condition of the Dnylish watering 
places and health resorts in the 17th century. 

Ans. liefer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 7:>-75). 

<>. Explain with context the following :— 

(1) Castles which had in the old lime repelled the Nevilles 

or De Veres . CromnwU (Paragraph 65) 

(2) In the language . Severn (Paragraph 66)' 

(8) Whitney had not . seem magical (Paragraph (»8)’ 

(4) They had indeed . Canterhury Tales (Paragraph 76)' 

(5) In dUusion to their . Birminghams (Paragraph 71) 

(6) Of Birmingham guns nobody had yet heard (Paragraph 71) 

(7) This supply of literature . to the demand (Paragraph 71) 

(8) The springs of that . the Romans (Paragraph 75) 

(9) That beauHful city .(Paragraph 75) 

(10) Readers who take . ancestors looked (Paragraph 75h. 












472 (QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

7. Explain tke aHmions in the following :— 

(1) A fine collection of gems . of Oxford (Paragrraph t>4). 

(2) Gloucester renowned..^to Charles the First (Parag'raph 66). 

Q. 8. Write short notes on the following :— 

Antilles; Transatlantic possession of the crown; Sir Thomas 
Browne; Fellows of the Royal Society; Italian masters: Twelfth 
Night: opened the King's commission twice a year; queen of tke 
■cider land: court of the marches of Wales; Hadlamahire; couH 
ieet; magnificent editions of Baskerville: Tndiaman ; morris dances: 
Saint Charles the Martyr: rag shops and pot houses of Ratcliffe 
Mighway: Small beer. 


Paragraphs 76—99 

Q. 1. Compare the population and trade of London of the 
27th century with those of the 19th. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of th« Text. 

(Paragraph 76) 

Q. 2r Give an account of the City of London in IfiSo. 

Ans. Refer to the Fcill Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 7H—83), 

Q. 3. What does Macmday say about the political influence of 
ihe City of London in the 17th century ? 

Ans. The City of London was then the most powerful 
da the kingdom. From 1640 to 1685, it exercised a paramount 
influence on the politics of the country. Ute inf hence of the 
City of London on English politics in the 17th csntury was almost 
as great as the influence of Paris on the politics of France in the 
29th century. The City excelled all other parts of the kingdom 
not merely in inteUigenoe but possessed such pecuniary and 
military resources that no government oould afford to ignore. 
A government, enjoying the confidence of the City, oould, in 
the course of a single day, receive such financial assistance 
that it would have been unable to raise in a month from the 
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Test of the country. The military resources of the City were 
■also not to be despised. The power, exercised by Lord 
Lieutenants in other parts of the country, was, in London, 
entrusted to a body of eminent citizens. They had, under 
their orders, twelve regiments of foot and two of horse. Thus 
a town which had under its command a body of trainbands 
twcfi^ thousand strong could not but be regrarded as vj^ry 
fjowerful in a country that possessed few regular troops. It 
is a matter of commoit knowlrdiji that hut for tke hostility of the 
Vitij^ Charles 1 could not have bem defeated. Also the restoration 
of Charles IT ti ould not hare been possible trithout the help of the 
City. 

It was For this reason that some of the powerful statesmen 
of the day preferred to dwell in the City when engapred in 
bitter opposition to the court. Shaftesbury lived in Aldersprate 
Street and Buckinjrham at Dow^atc. 

’,>.4. Give, .'^ome account of the fashu.vable. quarters of London 
in the nth century. 

liefer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 84—-Ul). 

b. Sketch Macaulays description of the streets o/ London 
of the 17th century. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

' (I'araffraphs 90—93). 

<». What iras the Whitefriars and irhat do yon knoir of 
its condition in the Hth century ^ 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Parag:raph 94). 

7. Sketch the description of the court of the Enylish Kings 
in the 17th century and indicate the change that if underleent in 
subsequent times. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paraffraphs 90—97), 

1,1.8. State irhat you knoir of the London coffee houses of the 
17til century. 

An,. liefer to the Full Analyei. ol tl- 
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•^UnSTlONS AND ANSAVEItS 


<!). Explain trith contert the folloiviiift :— 

(1) The toini (H(i not . Kent an<t Surretf (I’aragrapli 77). 

(2) Islington iras almost . monsUr London (Paragraph 77j. 

(15) In laso, a single . navigation of the river (Paragraph 77). 

(4) The voidest of Proiesfanf temples.„of St. Paul (Paragraph 

(.*)) The Citg is no longer . for his home ^Paragraph 79). 

((>) Lombard Street . and to expend (Paragraph 79). 

(7) London mas to the Londoner...fifteenth ct niurg (Paragraph 79'. 

(5) That City being then...polities of IS'ance (Paragraph 82). 
(9) A Lincoln's Inn mumper leas a proverb (Paragraph 88). 

(10) At another time . and hdls (Paragraph 89). 

(11) The mild and timid . took it d*aragraph 00). 

(12) If he iras a men' . Montague House (Paragraph 90). 

(19) The walk . common people (Paragraph !)1). 

The Mans and Titgre Tn’i...name of Mohawk (Paragraph 92) 

(15) Those who now see . one night in three (Paragraph 99). 

(16) In spite of these . left undefended (Paragraph 99) 

(17) There were fools in those...alphabetical writing (Paragraph 99)). 

(18) Such relics of the barbarism...Isaac Xewton (Paragraph 94). 

(19) The Revolution . classes of society (IParagraph 95). 

(20) It was hg degrees . by his advisers (Paragraph 95). 

(21) Evtry ambitious . of his prince (Paragraph 95) 

(22) This proved a far . had practised ([Paragraph 98). 

(29) Yet every ran/, ...own headriuarters ([Paragraph 99). 

(24) The conversation was . mirth of theatres (Paragraph 99 ). 

(25) Tobacco in any other . abomination (Paragraph 99). 

(26) That celebrated house...hooted from the stage (Paragraph 99). 

(27) There were Puritan...through their noses (Paragraph 99). 

(28) Popish coffee houses . shoot the king (Paragraph 99). 

Q. 13. Explain the allusions in the following :— 

(1) The old charter had . remodelled (Paragraph 81) 

(2) It teas not forgotten that signal part (Paragraph 82). 
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(3) La Hogne and Blenheinf ({‘aragrapli 93). 

(4) About his flight . of Srolland (Varafjraph 96). 

(5) Whether John Sohiesky . really at Paris (Paragraphic?), 

(6) Was the Duke of York . SroHand ^ (Paragraph iC7). 

14. Write shot f notes on the folio wing — 

Forest of masts and yard anus n'lthdi covered the rirer from the 
Bridge to the Tower: immense line of warehouses and artificial 
lakes which now spreads from the Tower to Blackwell: not inferior 
9 n magni/icence and solidity to the noblest works of the Cwsars . 
gnests of rank and fashion form beyond Temple Bar\ halls of the 
great companies : Dunkirk House: Royal Oaks ; Michaelmas to Lady 
Day; boasted in rentions of A}chimede3. Carmelite Friars; coronets 
and garters \ lellerships of the Ercheqner acguiring the dominion of 
a Cornish borough . austere republican of the school of Marvel. 
Cavalier ; Turley merchant. fourth Estate of the realm ; Wilts ; 
poetical justice. nnilies of place and time ‘ Earls in stars and 
(latiers: Garraways. election and reprobation. 


Paragraphs 100—114 

1. Wlifil ibws Mucaiihni sag ohnnt the difference tJinf 
separated tim 'Londoners from the rustic Englishman of the 
17fh cent ary ‘7 Ihnv does he aeconnt for fins difi'erenre. 

Ans. Refer to tlie Full Analysis of th« Text 

(Paragraphs lOU-101). 

il. 2. What was the chief means of coalmanicaiiou in Eng¬ 
land in the l^th ceninnj f 

Ans, In the 17th eciitury higliwiiys constituted the only 
means of conaniunication in hnglaiid. It was only by t^se 

that travellers and goods eould pass trom place to place. Ihe 

principle of steam-engine, that has introdiieed a revolution in 
the means of locomotion, was not quite unknown in Charles II s 
reign. The Marquess of Worcester Ind observed the expansive 
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*vrT:sTioNs akd answers 


power of steam and constructed a rude sort of (Miirhic. Bui he 
was known to be a Papist. So no importance was attaches! 
to his invention. The only railways that existed in those times 
were of timber and extended from the mouths of the Xorthum- 
brian coal pits to the banks of the Tyne. "Phere was then very 
little of inland communication by water. Not a siiiifle naviira- 
ble canal was in existence. 

(i. 3. liriefly desrn'liv Ihe high frays of England in iin 
iinir of (iharlps 11, Whai explanation does Macaulay offer of 
iheir iniseroddc condition and hy trhat means trerc they ifn- 
proved ? 

A ns. liefer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paraijraphs 103-104). 

4. What do yon knotr of the nfeans for the inland 
transport of goods and of the conreyanees hy trhich men 
travelled daring the reign of (Imrlcs 17 f ' 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Piiraffraphs 105-107'. 

(i. 5. Descrihr the stage-coaches of the tintr of Charles IL 
What objectio)is were raised against the introdnefinn of Ihjing 
roaches i'' 

Ans^ Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs lOs-110). 

Q. 0. State what yon know of the highwaymen of the 
17th eentnry, 

Ans, Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 111-1 liO. 

Ci. 7. Sketch Maeanlay\s description of the English inns 
of the time of Charles IT. 1 Tow does he aeconnt for the fad 
that the improrenienf of these inns has not kept pace with the 
progress of the eonntry in other directions 

J/1E.S’. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 113-114). 

(i. H. Explain frith context the following :— 

(1) A cockney in a rnral..,of Hottentots (Paragraph 100). 

i'J) Money droppers sore...had ever seen (Paragraph 100). 
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(U) Of all iurntHaux . our xpvni's (Piirajrraph 101). 

(4) Thoreshff u'ho tras.^.Ikscrf of SnJ/aro (Paragraph lOu). 

(.■)) Fot' ifiijtLsl and absurd., jrhivh is uctr {I^iragrapti 104). 
f<i) We alfribuli ...di.sayrrrah/r uecessify (Paragraph 107', 
(7) Afui as usuftl . it fvas au itntocatiou (Parasiraph 100). 

(5) That the Tlunuvs...doinf to (h’ansrud (Paragraph 100). 

(0) Lay iu stair uith ..a tut at airs (ParagrajA ll-\ 

(10) la ihrsc atfrrdofrs...iui.rtitrr of faldr (J^aragraph ll‘i). 
II) Oar first f/naf poet...iu Soathfrarl: (Paragraph 11 lO. 

(12) Xevrr iras au . in his iujt (IParagraph 1 111). 

Ill)) Johnson dtrlarrd...found at au iuu (Paragraph 1111). 

<1. 0 . Kjplaiu Ihf attusious in thr foltoa iiuj :— 

(1) The iunueu'^c lrruch...y[editcrrau*'au (J^aragrapli 1021. 

/2) Vanhrauh iu . up to Loudon ;Paragraph 107). 

,:0 Wcro often vonipcllvd...and Vatstaff (Paragmph 111). 
(4) Serri /s* untvh resrfubtiug...lo (iihbrt (Paragraph 111). 
(.")) Tttc trarrllvr... Walton has dtsrribed (Paragraph 113). 

Q. 10. WriU short notes on— 

The Afarqutss of U arrester : the ureal .\’orlh limd ; breah 
tut tray: Pritat (itorye of Oauiuark ; Sea root. 


Paragraphs 115—139 

< 1 . 1 . I loser its the postal sysfetn of thr titue of Charles U. 

A Refer to tlic‘ Full Analysis of the Text „ . ,, 

(Paragi’aphs 11,>-1 iSi. 


<i. 2. What do yott hunr of 
ntth/^etulof Charles I Vs rctyuf 
ui fvslctters of the aye. 


the eoudiliou of newspapers 
dive a brief aeeount o f the 


A,,.. Refer to the Full Analysis of ‘he 
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^^LI:sTlo^s AxiJ aks\\’t:}js 


Q. 3. What (foes Mof^ulay say on the (ondition of 
female ednmtion in the reign of Charles II How does In 
aecot/nt fm' the ignorance of ivomen in that a(je 

Hofor to tlio Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 123-124). 

(J. i. (hiC an aaonnt of the fihrary affnintnenfs (tf 
qentlemon in the reiipi of (hartc'i IL 

Art^. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Priras;raph.s 125-127). 

5. Repiodine the snbstance of Mavanlaifs rcmarls on 
the iiterature and etdtnre of France tn the ITth century. Trao 
the hifluence of the former on the Finjlish titeratnre of tfn 
Restoration age. 

A ns, France was at the height of her glory in the Rcstoi'a- 
tion age. She was not merely the l(>ading military power in 
Europe but exercised a paramount infltience on the manner^, 
fashions and literature of Europe. France thus combined in 
herself the political influence of ancient Rome with the cultnr.d 
influence ot ancient Greece. French was fa>t replacing Latin 
as the language of international diplomacy and of fashionable 
society all over Europe. The best Euroi3ean literature of the 
day belonged to France and the fame of the great French 
authors of the age filled all Europe. In several of the European 
courts, princes and nobles usc^ French more elegantly and 
correctly than their mother tongue. Xo such servility was 
practised in England Still in English fashionable society, it 
was considered a proof of one s culture to introduce 8Ci*ai>s of 
French in one's conversation. 

Under the influence of French, new principles of criticism 
and models of style found their way into English literature. 
The literary tricks of Donne and Cowley disappeared from 
English poetry. English prose under the influence of French 
became less stately and involved and became better fitted for 
controversy and narrative. Great English writers showed a 
preference for French to English words and the rhymed tragedy 
made its short-lived appearance in English literature. 
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(I, 0*. Wrifc u short ttofe on the intniorniity of Knytish 
literature of the llfstorniion prrioil. IJotr docft Mneantmj 
nrpotutt for it '^ 

Iiofor to tli(‘ Full Analysis o( the Text 

(Piiragra]>hs 

<1, 7. 1C rplain the tea sons that ted to the apjtearanee of 
sneh a (arye nanthcr of dramas daring the Restoration period. 


A ns, 'I'ho reason i*. to hi* found in tbo fact that the dramas 
woiv the niO'«t lucrative branch of polite literature during the 
Hestoratioii. The sale of books was then so small that authors 
of the greatest fame eoiild not expect more than a miserable 
Slim for the i*opyright of their best works. Dryden, for example, 
did not get more than for his volume of I'ables, though it 
contained some of his bi'st pieces. By writing i or the theatre 
it was possible for authors to earn much larger sums with 
much less trouble. Southern made i 700 by one play. Otway 
was raised to aiflncnce for the time being by the siii'cess of his 
no 7 f> (arlos. It was, therefore, no wonder that authors, who 
depended for their subsistence on their pens, composed dramas 
whether they had any natural gift for the inirpose or not. i hi« 
f‘xplains why Dryden with all liis talents as a satirwt and a 
lyric poet de\'oted '^onie ol the best years of his life to the 
C/OJiiposition of dramas. Dryden did this for money though 
nature had denied him the dramatic faculty. 


(i. iS. What do yon knotr of the systeni of literary patronage 
that prerailed fnivards the (dose of the 1 1 th eentarg ^ hshniate 
its inffnener on the literature of the age. 

Ans, Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text u io-\ 

(Paragraph loo). 

<1. !). ]\ hat does Marantay sag of the party-spint of (he 

literary men during the ragn of (tnntes ]J‘. 

An., to tW Full Anahrsi. of the T«t 


<i. 10. Krplaio /he .mixes tha/ M t" /he ,ver„/em-e of 

the sidentifh spirit in the Restoration ag^ 

Ans Refer to the Full Analysis of the T»t 

(Paragraph lo«). 
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BSTIOXS ANT) ANSWERS 


C^. 11. dive an account of some of the ^ usefnt resatts 
actmvcil hy the stwhj of erperimeniat science in the reign of 
Charles TI. Kame some of the famoas scientists of the age. • 

The study of scionce led to reforms iu agriciilturo 
and horticnltnro. Now instniaieuts of agriculture worn 
invented, now vegetjibles introduced, and improvements won* 
made in the system of planting trees. New e^Lperiinents were 
made in horticulture and the art of growing the delicate fruits 
of warmer countries in lOnglaiid was introduced. Great 
advance was made in the science of medicine. It was freed 
from the bondage of tradition and was placed on an expwi- 
meiital basis. The new medical knowledge was profitably 
utilised in rebuilding London after the Great Fire. The new 
city was built on more sanitary principles, and great care was 
paid to better ventilation and drainag(*. The principles ol 
town-construction, laid down by the Royal Society, though far 
from perfect, at least put an end to the ravages of the plague 
in England It was during this period that Sir William l*ctty 
founded the science of political aritlimetic so useful to students 
of politic.s. Great discoveries were made in Chemistry and 
foundations were laid of the sciences of Botany, Zoology and 
of the stud}' of birds, fishes and fossils. One of the most 
useful services, that the study of experimental science 
perforn^d in practical life, was that it exposed the fallacv or 
the old beliefs in witch-(*raft and alchemy. The noblc.st 
scientific achievements of the age were made in those dciKirt- 
ments of knowledge in which induction is combined with 
mathematical demonstration. The science of Statics was 
placed on a new foundation, tlie properties of the atmosphere 
were investigated, the laws of magnetism and the cause*' 
governing the ebb and flow of the sea and tin* course of the* 
comets were discovei’ed. But the greatest achievementb in 
this departchfent of physical scitmee were those of Sir Jsajic 
Newton. His fame might be said to have just dawned in lOH.'i 
because his greatest work, though completed, was not yet 
published. 

The following were sonic of the eminent scientists of tht* 
age 

Evelyn was the author of a treatise on jiianting, and Temple 
made experiments in fruit-culture. Sir A\ illiam Petty was the 
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founder of the hcieiUM* of l*olitical Aritlinictif. lioyle inudi*’ 
luonumcntsil discovoriea in (^ht*uilstr\ and Sloaiu* made 
researches in liotaiiy. Ihiy made a new eJassificatiou of birds 
and fishes. Woodward eoinineiieed the study of ^ fossil and 
•-hells. John Wallis improved the science of Statics. Halley 
made momentous di^coverie-. on tlie laws ‘roveniiuir the courses 
of comets, ebb and flow of the sea and nuiffnetisiu. ^ Admittedly 
the greatest scientist of tlu‘ age was Sir Isaac Newton. He 
-tartled the world with his disc<»veries in optics and csi)ccially 
liis theories on the moveiiKMits of material bodies, celestial and 
terrestrial. 

Q. 12 . Ihsrt'iln ilf( rnudiftoii 0/ Ihi Fmv Arif^ tn 
hi thp reiyn of < 'harics I /. 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraph lou;. 


(i- VX E.i]>lffht iriih rniilciNhf Inlloirhif/: 


(Paragraph Ho). 
(IWagraph 117). 
(Paragraph lllO. 
(Paragraph 110), 
(Paragraph IlOh 


(1) IW il ira^ siirh . oiid CmV 

( 2 ) T</ft (jmil iHirlor dafvs . Urasoii 

(J) Freoilom ino . 

( 4 ) ThHhcr thf Lomloin rs . ..«//?/ hph'x 

{?)) IffuniislHfl . or Popcrij 

(d) Lesfrfniyp oloni set. . ..oml nioriifri^ ([Paragraph l-l). 
(7) Ah csqifhy passc(f,.fo(r!itig pircri< (Paragraph 122). 

(5) Hut Utnj (H'c fHHiiUov..MiHl Fi-hiUrr (Paragraph 12J). 
(0) Of H/r too rrlchroicfl ..(h'aml f'l/ruN (Paragraph 1-4). 

(lO; AtCaiHbridgv . hi the oriyhnil (Paragraph 125). 

(11) The IniigHnijf of tioiiH ...u Hcgofiator (Paragraph 120). 

(12) ^he had fori cd . preredmeo (Paragraph 120. 

(13) The liicrarn glorg . hij roiilrast (Paragraph 1*.H. 

(14) Frailer had onr .om* Itome (Paragraph 12i . 

(15) The iiiiMioHS . pojiipoHs pedant Paragraph 1-^ . 

(Ki) And from Fraitee . Kpcedtty died (Paraji:rapU l-i). 

(17> They looked . hrmcnh of the other (Paragraph 128). 
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•i»l Bsrm'S AND ANSWEll'^ 


77/C troitJiffs tiiflHvd ./b/' rhitte (Paragraph 12S'). 

no) The Muses . and (hrford (Paragraph 128). 

(20) Tlte young mud (date . ueu'iurth (Paragraph 12<s). 

(21) The Houndheud . hfs spourges (Paragraph 128). 

(22) J uiighlicr poet . and gold (Paragraph 130). 

(23) The rigorous . tuUd form (Paragraph 130). 

(24) The poison u'hieh . /rilh nausba (Paragraph 130V 

(2,")) Xoue of theuf fra-s . in pussirriy (Paragraph 130). 

(20) Xor does the hargaiu . a hard one (l^aragraph 134). 

(27) Ihit nature . dramatic faculty (Paragraph 131). 

(28) Ihols irete therefore . dedicated (Paragraph 13r>). 

(20) 'The serrife Judges...f ried out for it (Paragrapli 130). 

(30) Jhcon had sou'u . ungenial season (Paragraph 137). 

(31) In a fete months . of the Itotn (Paragraph 137). 

(.32) f otrley, in tines . to enter (Paragraph 137). 

(33) (liemistnj dirided . Ihiclcingham (Paragraph 137). 

(31) The spirit of Francis . sobriety (Paragraph 13S). 

(33) Medicine trhich in France...a ml Galen (Paragraph 13s). 

(30) due after another . before the light (Paragraph 138). 

(.37) Soon there teas . the murrain (l^aragraph 13s). 

(.38) Perhaps in an age . only to his (Paragraph 1.38) 

(.30) The austere beauty . appreciating (Paragraph 130. 

Q. 1.*), Krpluin Ih*' allusions in the following 

(1) The e.reitcment mused...at the height (Paragraph 117). 

(2) A skirmish bettreen...on the Danube (Paragraph 110). 

(3) What horrible . of eorenantcrs (Paragraph lUO. 

(I) When in the reign . pnblie sehool (Paragraph 12.‘»). 

(.*)) She had summoned . fooUsfoot (Paragraph 127). 

(0) Who ehristened their...<hristmas day (Paragraph 12s). 

(7) In their imitations . an adnliress (Paragraph 13.3*. 

(8) Indeed it was not till...her sculptors (Paragraph 1.30). 
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Q. h\ U'r//r abort notrs oo thr following :— 

Iioyal progress: the Downs; ec.nsorship: Janissariis; Dhl 
Hjiley; their ()etober\ hromlside; Trimmers; ebarifg girl; 
*1nne Grey ; Lney IJitfehinmn ; n trifler so ngreeahle as L(f 
Fontaine; a rhetorician so shiifni ns Dossnef; Gridinn 
epistles; Virgilian pastorals; Snpralapsarians; snnetimoni- 
on't jargon; Shihbolelb; Anlipnritan renelion; sale on the 
filthy benches of the Hope or nnder the thatched roof of the 
Rose; Absalom and Achitophel \ Vernlamian doctrine; the 
new philosophy; that carious babble of glass which has long 
amused children and pu \ \ led philosophers ; lirdlam. 


Paragraphs 140 -158 

(1. 1. "lint it would be a great error to infer pom the 
increase of complaint that there has been any increase of 
misery f How does Maeatilay establish this i'' 

Or, 

Reproduce the substance of Macaulaifs remarhs on the 
general fvndition and wages of the common people in the 
Restoratkyn period. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(J'arjigraplis 140-1 r)2\ 


U. Z '"If has ceriainig mver yet been proved that 
noitmrJm iras a less heavy burden or a less .serious social evil 
SgZlast guarter of the 17th century than it is in our 
timer duatify this remark after Macaulay, 


Towards the middle of &e IMj eeiitiirj'the immbor 
of persons in re<!eipt of poor relief varied Irom one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the total population. In the 17th een tar y 
(Sreitpry Eng estimated the projiortion of iwuiiers at one-fifth 
of tfo ^pulation and Deveiiaiit considered this estimate to be 

quite jtidicious. 


The poor rate was 
of the 17th oeutury. 


the heaviest tax ijorno by the Englishmen 
In Charles ITs time, it aiqonutcd to nearly 
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liL'CSTIONS Axn AXSWEJIS 


»»evon hundred thousand pounds a year and rose within a short 
time to betweim eight and nine hundred thousand a year, 
one sixth of the amount in Macaulay^s time. 

The population of lOngland in the 17th century had been 
les.s^ than a third of what it was at the latter period. The 
minimum of wages in money being half, the allowanee to pau^jcrs 
could not have then been more than half of what it was in the 
19th century. Hence it follows that the proportion of i)aupcrs 
in receipt of poor relief must have been larger in the 17th than 
in Macaulay's days (/.c., in the 19th eenturj’). 

Q. 8. Ihur (lid the progress of rirtUsniion from the 17th 
to t}u‘ lath CPU tor if affect the mater iat comforts of the common 
people of Knglnmt? 

Ans, The progress of England did, in one respect, in¬ 
juriously affect the material comforts of the English poorer 
classes. This was mainly due to the reclamation of the country 
from its previous wild condition. In the 17th century, large* 
tracts of land were covered with marshes or forest; and the 
peasant could obtain there a palatable* addition to his meals by 
catching wild birds or obtain his fuel free in winter or rear a 
Hock of geese in the fens. He was deprived of these privileges 
in the 19th century because the waste lands and fens were then 
converted into orchards, cornfields and pasture lauds. 

This solitary disadvantage was more* than counterbalanced 
by the manifold blessings that the progress of civilisation 
brought within the reach of all the members of society. The 
improved means of communication (better roads etc.) enabled 
the peasants to bring the produce of their fields quickly and 
easily to the mark(*ts. The* labourer could securely walk the* 
brlHhintly lighted streets witlfout* fear of :iceidenls> or clmigeTs 
from thieves and robbers. On account of the advance of the 
medical science the ])oorcst labourer in the 19th century could 
then in case of accidents receive better treatment than the 
richest peers or merchunt-princes could do in the 17th century. 
Some terrible diseases were extirpated; and others rendered 
impossible on account of the enforcement of the laws of sani¬ 
tation. The term of human life was lengthened and death-rate 
.substantially reduced. Modem Ijondon is a much healthier 
town than the London of the 17th centurj’. 
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the hifttivuvi* of the progrestt of eivitimthu 
on the hnqtish nathnat rharurter. 

Ans, The progress of eirilisalion hcfs iemteit to soften the 
English national fliaraeter. Englishmen havc^ in the eonrse of 
ages^ become not onlg a triscr hnt a kinder people. From the 
stu^ of hi^ory and of li^^htcr literature, it becomes evident 
that the Knglishmen of the 17tli century were less humane ilian 
their descendants. Their harslmeas and cruelty were perceptible 
in all departments of life—in workshops, schools, failiiily life, 
me^ods of punishment and amusements. Masters used to beat 
their servants and husbands of respectable i>ositions used to 
beat their wives. The only method of teaching, known to school 
masters, was by tlmishing their pupils. "Jlie ferocity of party 
spirit was implacable. People of the lower classes faithfully 
imitated the ways of their superiors in their treatment of 
ofienders of humble niiiks. The [irisoiis were hells on earth, 
the nurseries of crime and disease and criminals were executed 
with cruel torture. The amusements too were in keeping with 
the cruel disposition of th(' nation in those times. Gentlemen 
arranged parties of pleasure to llridewell to see women whipped; 
and multitudes assembled to witness cruel fights in which the 
combatants maimed each other with deadly weapons. 

The present is assuredly n more sensitive and hnmane age, 
lOuglishmen now have put an end to cruel customs in foreign 
^•oiintries, prevented children from working in factories, 
emancipated the negroes, abolished the cruel system of flogging 
in the army and will not allow even hardened criminals to be 
ill-fed or ill-treated. The more we study the history of the 
past, the more thoi*oughly we are convinced that the present is 
ji merciful age, in which cruelty is abhorred. Every class has 
benefited by the <jhangc, but the class, that has derived the 
greatest benefit, has been the poorest, the most dependent and 
defenceless. 

5, How does Macaulay account for the tender regret that 
Men genereilly feel for the past ^ Explain how discontent with the 
present helps the progress of human society, 

Ans. At the first eight it may seem quite strange that men 
ehould feel a regret for the past while society is continually 
progressing. Yet this tendency admits of an easy explanation. 
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QUESTIONS VXD VXSWBIIS 


Men are never satisfied with their present condition, it is this 
discontent with the present that leads them to magnify the 
happiness of the past. It should be borne in mind that 
this discontent also lies at the root of all progress and 
improvement. It is because men are never sat&fied with 
the present that they try to improve their condition. Tf they 
were perfectly satisfied with their existing oonditk)n. there 
would have been an end to all improvement in the future 

• 0. Explain with contert the falhmng — 

(1) Historfi was too much . mechanic (Paragraph 140). 

(2) A great part of their history . hallwls (Paragraph 14b). 

(‘D It is the vehement . against capital (Paragraph 14H). 

(4) The truth ts . remedies them (Paragraph 140). 

(5) A man pressed to death . overdriven oi (Paragraph 156). 

(6) At the assizes the lean . and jury (Paragraph 150). 

(7) But if we resolutely . fabulous antiquity (Paragraph 15H). 

7. Write short notes on the following :— 

Portland stone, parochial relief; Bridewell, London in the 
cholera . golden aye: hene/ited the few at the expense of the many 
the rich did' not grind the faces of the poor. 


Questions on Introduction. 

Q. 1. Write a short note on the composition and publication of 
Mwaulay's History of England. Give a brief description of the popu¬ 
larity of the work, 

Ans. See Introduction. 

2. Stgte what you know of Macaulay's conception of History, 
How far was he able to realise it ? 

Ans, See Introdnctioc. 
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Q. 'X What refereuots to Macaulay's copcspiion of Hiito>v are 
to be found in the Third Chapter 

Ans, Amonffst other passages, the lollowing- may he men- 
tloned as bearinjor directly on Macaulay's conception of 
History: 

(1) Kot les3 stranjre to us would be the garb and manners 
of the people, tlie liimiture and the eiiuipages, the interior of 
the shops and dwellings Sueh a change in the state of a 
nation seems to be at least as well entitled to the notice^ of a 
historian as an> change of the dynasty or of the ministry. 

ll^aragraph 2>. 

(2) Headers: who take an interest in the progress of civili¬ 
sation and of the useful ai’ts. wiM be grateful to the humble 
topographer who has recorded these facts, and will perhaps 
wish that historians of far liigher pretensions had sometimes 
spared a few pages from military e\ olntions and political 
intrigues, for the purpose of letting us know how the parlours 
and bedchambers of our ancestors looked. (Paragraph 75) 

(;1) History was too much occupied with courts and eamph 
to spare a line for the hut of the peasant or for the garret 
of the mechanic. (Paragraph 140). 

4, Enumerate the chuf uietits and defects of Macaulays 
History, 

Ans. See Introduction. 

5. Wnie a short note on Macaulays style. 

Ans. See Introduction. 

Q. U. Can we know anything of Macaulay's political views from 
the Third Chapter ? 

Q. 7. Give a critical estimate of the Tkif^ Chapter oi 
Macaulay't History. 

Ans. See Introduction. 





